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BOOK XVIII. 


The Reign of James I. Containiug the Space of two ; 
and twenty Years, and three Days. N | 


234 AMI 


LIZABETH had no ſooner breathed her laſt, but the 1697, 
ft council met to conſult about the meaſures that were The council 
to be taken in the preſent juncture. The queen, who btoclaim 
had delayed to name her ſucceſſor till the end of her _ 
ys, at laſt declared, the king of Scotland was to aſcend the Wilſon, 
throne of England after her, and it was not doubted but her Stew. 
ill agreed with this declaration. So, the council deemed it 
eceſſary, before all things, to be aſſured of it, by peruſing 
the will, which was immediately opened, and found to con- 
rm what the queen had declared by word of mouth. The aa. pub. 
«ing of Scotland had therefore in his perſon a threefold right, i. p. 494. 
which rendered his title indiſputable, - The firſt was * is 
A 2 called 


3 „ ACHE HISTORY... 
James J. called in England, a parliamentary right, which derived its 
1603. validity from the act of parliament, ſecuring the crown to 

. Henry VII. and his heirs... The ſecond was hereditary right, 
or this prince was the neareſt relation, and natural heir to 
Elizabeth. Theſe two rights were farther ſtrengthened by the 
| Queen's. will, which made the third. So, the council readily 
judged, be ought to be acknowledged for king of England. 
Stow. This reſolution being imparted to the lord- mayor of London, 
bpotiſwood- the new king was proclaimed-by the name of James I. fix 
hours after the queen's deatu. & To e en 
Jawes te- Though the council had been careful to ſend the king the 
hearing _ firſt news of his acceſſion to the crown of England, Sir Robert 
"Mon to Carey, the lord Hunſdon's youngeſt fon, found means to be 
the crown of hefore them *. James, who impatiently expected the news, 
2 received it however without altering his countenance, the 
Welden. queen's illneſs having been long enough to afford him time 
to be compoſed, when the news ſhould arrive. Nevertheleſs, 
ee he could not forbear liſting up bis eyes to heaven, probably 
Hie. d An, to thank God for the favour: he had long expected, not with- 
tiet. out great anxiety. Elizabeth would never poſitively declare, 
"ſhe intended to name him for her ſucceſſor. She contented 
herſelf with keeping him in hopes, but in ſuch a manner, that 
ſhe ſeemed to reſerve the power of depriving him of the ſuc- 
ceſſion, if his conduct diſpleaſed her. James's correſpondence 
With the earl of Eſſex, which, though connived at, was not 
unknown to the court of England, might give him ſome ap- 
prehenſions. Beſides, Elizabeth never loved him, whether 
becauſe he was ſon to her mortal enemy, or had ſhown too 
much impatience to poſſeſs the crown of England; or in fine, 
by reaſon of his inclination to the catholics. All theſe reaſons 
made this prince very uneaſy, in the expectation of a crown 
which his birth intitled him to, but which, however, he 
might have loſt, had Elizabeth been pleaſed to take meaſures 
d 8c deprive him of it. The news of the queen's death could not 
IS. therefore but be agreeable to him, ſince, by his correſpondence 
With one gf the chief miniſters, he was aſſured ſhe had done 
nothing to bis 1 
Sto: © Preſently after Carey's arrival, came Sir Charles Percy, and 
Spotiſwood. Thomas Somerſet, who, by order of the council of England, 
notified ta him the queen's death, and the council's diligence 


: i 


"Apn- Boleyn 8 Jt " 5 ir Robert's 2 Sir Jahn was geverner of Berwick, 

- "Brother, N lord Hunſdon, was lord Dugdale's Baron, vol. ii. p. 397, 398. 

i 'Ehambeilain. « | the queen's  bouſhpldy ** 1% nde den 307 ee 
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OF ENGLAND. . 


in proclaiming him v. Theſe were quickly followed by Sir James . 
Thomas Lake, who was ſent by the coufteib to inſorm̃ hin 1603. 
of the ſtate and condition of the realm. 
Whilſt che news of his acceſſion to che crown Was eatrying ionefiions 
to the king, the Engliſh were refſecting on tie alterations of the Ea- 
which the queen's death was likely to produce. T e Silk. 
people in general lamented the loſs of their queen. The 

had been happy under her, and were not ſutre their happineſs 3 
would continue in the new reign. A — of Scotland on tjgge 
throne of England, was to moſt no pleaſing object. Beſides, 
ſince James was of age, he had given no vety advantagious - 
idea of himſelf. His unſteadineſs, his weakneſs for his fa. 
vorites, his inclination to the catholics, of which, on ſe 
veral occaſions, he had given viſible marks, were not qualities 
apt to prepoſſeſs the Engliſh in his favour. It was hoped, 
however, he would tread in the ſteps of the illuſtrious queen, 
his immediate predeceſſor, becauſe it was thought he could 

not follow a better courſe, and what is deſired is eaſily be- 
lieved. As for the deceaſed queen's miniſters and couttiers, 
the good and welfare of the realm was what leaſt affected 
them. Every one was wholly intent upon gaining the favour 

of the ſucceſſor. Towards the end of the late reign, there 
were two factions at court, the one conſiſting of Efſex's friends, 

and the other of his enemies. The firſt was entirely humbled 

by the death of their head; and the other had fo far the aſ- 
cendant, that they abſolutely ruled in the council. Sir Robert gi Robert 
Cecil, ſecretary of ſtate, and "ſecond ſon of the Tate lord Cecil was 
treaſurer Burleigh, was at the head of this party. But this —_— = 
politic courtier, foreſeeing, that after the queen's death his yet, * 


* 2415 before Eli» 
party could not fail of finking, fince king James conſidered zabeth's 


| the earl of Eſſex as his martyr, had taken timely" meaſures {<a 


for his ſupport. Before the queen's deceaſe,” he had devoted FOR 
himſelf to the king of Scotland, and held a private corte- 
ſpondence with him, to inform him of what paſſed at court. 
By this means, be had ſecured that prince's favour, though Wilfory 
it was not without danger of loſing the queen's; had the known ?. 662. 


. * 0 : IJ . —_— i % * 
his ſecret practices . He was the '6nly man of his party that 
| 77 in AN es e had 
A, — — 71 141 8 v1 i PT 


d The council's letter to him begins' Sir ſohn Peytuir "Reutenant of The ; 
with theſe pompous. words, Right high, Lower af London) whom he:knightes, 
right excellent and mighty prince, and being the firſt on whom he conferrsd 
our dread ſovereign lord, &c, See that honour, Stow, p. $18. 
Spotiſwood, p. 3ę]ĩ;d“ĩ 4 The perſon that managed Cecil's 
© Several other perſons of diſtinction corteſpondence at the court of Scotlany, 
came to pay their reſpe@s to him, and was" Bruce, a younger brother of a 
among the ref John Peyton, (ſon of noble family in Scotlan?,” who carried 
A - 


3 the 


6 THE HISTORY 


James I. bad gained the new king's favour, which he fo artfully cul- 
1603. tivated, that in the end he became his prime minifter.. 
. There was alſo another thing which engaged the attention 
The hopes of the Engliſh, namely, the affair of religion. The king's 
and fears conduct in Scotland gave occaſion for ſundry reflections, which 
of the En- kept people in uncertainty, none knowing poſitively what was 
gliſh with "a | 12 
regard to to be hoped or feared. James was born 6f Roman catholic 
religion, arents, but being taken from his mother in his infancy, had 
—_— — educated in the proteſtant religion, and always proſeſſed 

it. On the other band, the religion he had been brought up 

in, though proteſtant, differed a little from the religion 

eſtabliſhed in England, if not in doctrine, at leaſt in diſcipline, 

and ſome other points of external worſhip, which were con- 

ſidered by the two churches as very important. In a word, 

it was the preſbyterian or puritanical religion. In fine, this 

prince had ſhown on numberleſs occaſions, that he was far 

from being an enemy to the Romiſh religion. All this form- 

ed a certain contraſt, which bred an univerfal ſuſpenſe. The 

catholics hoped to meet, under his government, with gentler 

treatment, and more indulgence than under Elizabeth, nay, 

they carried their expectations much farther. The preſby- 

terians flattered themſelves, that James, who had been edu- 

cated 1n their religion, would promote the reforming of the 

church of England upon the plan of that of Scotland, and 

hoped ſhortly to ſee the downfal of the eccleſiaſtical hierarchy. 

Finally, the Church-of-England-men thought to have reaſon 

to expect, that the new king would conform to their religion, 

ſince it was eſtabliſhed by law. But after all, the hopes of 

the three parties could not but be mixed with fears, fince the 

king had not yet declared himſelf. Such were the ſentiments 

of the Engliſh concerning their new king, whom as yet they 
knew only by report. 

As ſoon as James was informed by the perſons ſent from 

the council of England that he was proclaimed, he diſpatch- 

ed Aſton to acquaint the privy counſellors, that he was pre- 


James ſets 
out ſor Eng- 
land. 

Stow. 


p. $19, Ke. 


Spotifwood, , | ith f. pl 
Weldon, the matter with fuch addreſs and ſe- by. 


Whereupon the queen ſtopped her 


| chach to receive the packet. Cecil 
without knowing of one another's do- dreading ſome of his ſecret conveyance s 


ing it, and without the queen's ſuſ- might be diſcovered, and having aca y 
pecting any thing, ſigned in writing an wit, haftily calls for 'a' knife to cut it 
engagement to afſ:rt and ſtand by the open. But juſt as he was going to de 


king of Scots right of ſucceſſion, Bur- fo, be pretended it had a very naſty 
net's Hiſt. p. 8; Cecil was very like * 


crecy, that all the great men in England, 


to have been diſcovered a little before 
the queen's death. Being iu the coach 
with her as the was taking the air, on 
Black-heath, 3 oft from, Scotland came 


ſmell, and"ought to be aired before her 
majeſty ſaw it, which the queen, mi- 
truſting nothing, and hating ill ſcents 
of all things, ordered to be done. Wil- 
ſon, p. 662. N Compl. Hut; eie 
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OF ENGLAND. 3 
paring fo his journey, and accordingly he left Scotland the James I, 
5th of, pril, eleven days after Elizabeth's death. The 1603. 
rincipal Scotch lords, by Whom he was attended into 
ngland, were the duke of Lenox, the earl of Mar, the 
lord Hume, and the lord Kinloſs, with ſeveral others of leſs 
diltinCtion, . but who afterwards were promoted to Engliſh 
honours and dignities. He ſpent above a month in his jeur- 
ney from Fab to London e, where he arri ved the 7th 
o May. He had no ſooner entered England, but the people He is re- 

rove to demonſtrate their reſpect by magnificent entertain- ei with 
ments in all the towns he paſſed through. Such were their Sc. 
acclamations, their wiſhes for his proſperity, their praiſes and Speed. 
joy for his arrival, that an honeſt plain Scotchman could not 2 
for bear ſaying, ** This people will ſpo:l a aud king.” Mean 8 
while, the multitudes which flocked from all parts to ſee their tion to hin- 
new ſovereign, grew at laſt ſa troubleſome to him, that he _ me ws 
was forced to ſet bounds to their curioſity by a proclamation. flocking | 
This was very ſurpriſing to the people, who did not under- to him. 
Rand that a little inconveniency ſhould hinder the king from — EY 
receiving the reſpects of his new ſubjects. But perhaps this 
was owing to the king's fear, that among the crowd ſome 
aſſaſſin might Jurk, * attempt upon his life. It may be too, 
he had a mind to accuſtom his ſubjects not to be too familiar 
with their ſovereign. However, it did not hinder the people 
from paying him every where the reſpect due to him, and 
expreſſing great ſatisfaction to ſee him paſs, in order to be 
ſeated on the throne. LP 

At York, moſt of the Engliſh lords came and paid him The Englith 

their homage. Among theſe was ſecretary Cecil, who was en“ a 
now conlidered as out of favour, becauſe he had been Eſſex's "Tia: = 
ſworn enemy. But great was the ſurprize when the king re- C-c:! is well 
ceived him with extraordinary marks of eſteem. This gave 8 
occaſion to ſuſpect, he had taken care beforehand to gain his p. 14. 
favour, and the king's behaviour to him afterwards confirmed 
the ſuſpicion. Some accuſe this lord of inſpiring the king Oßborn. 
with the deſign of ſetting himſelf above the laws, and not 
ſuffering the parliament to ſhare the {upreme authority with 
him. At leaſt, it is certain, James's chief care, after his James's de- 
acceſſion, was to maintain the prerogative royal in its utmoſt *£5 to. 
extent, nay, to carry it higher than any of his predeceſſors. the roval 
He muſt, at the time I am now ſpeaking of, have conceived prerogative. 


1 


e At Hitchinbrooke, in Hunting- Cromwell, than he had been all the 
donſkire, he was more handſomely re- way before, ſays Stow, p. 822. | 
ceued and entertained by Sir Oliver * 
A 4 a larger , 


8 THE HISTORY 
James I. a larger notion than had been hitherto formed, of the power 
160g. of an Engliſh king, ſince when he came to Newark, he or- 


- === Gered a cut. purſe to be hanged by his ſole warrant, and with- 
He hangs a Out trial. It cannot be denied that this was beyond the law- 


cut. purſe ful power of a king of England, and directly contrary to the 
vr oe privileges of the Engliſh nation. Probably, care was taken 
Stow. to warn him of the ill effects ſuch illegal acts might produce 


Coke, p. 5- among the people, ſince he reftained from them ever after. 


He comes to On the 3d of May he came to Theobald's, ſecretary Cecil's 
Theobald's. houſe t, where he ſtaid ſome days. Here the council came 


Stow. 


Wilſon, to pay their reſpects to him, and here paſſed what was moſt 

Stow, kemarkable in his journey till his artival at London. When 

| he was about to leave Scotland, he ſent Carey to tell the 

privy counſellors, that his intention was to continue every 

He adds man in his poſt. However, at his coming to Theobald's, he 

— encreaſes their number with ſeveral others, moſt of whom 

to his x. Sth were Scots, his deſign being, as he more planly ſhowed after- 

counſellors. wards, to make but one kingdom of England and Scot! nd. 

— hoy The new Scotch counſellors were the duke of Lenox, the 

Stow, Earl of Mar, the lord Hume s, and Sir James Elphinſton his 

ſecretary. He nominated alſo two Engliſh noblemen, the 

lords Zouch, and Burleigh, fecretary Cecil's eldeſt brother. 

_— 2 I find likewiſe that at the ſame time, or preſently after, he 

family; admitted into his council the earls of Northumberland and 

Ibid, Cumberland d, the lords Thomas and Henry Howard, the 

8 one ſon, the other brother to the late duke of Norfolk, of 

whom the firſt was a ſufpected, the laſt a known papiſt, but 

upon the king's arrival he had embraced the proteſtant religion. 

The king's gratitude to the Howard family, who, for the 

ſake of the queen his mother, were in diſgrace in the late 

reign, did not ſtop there. The lord Thomas was made earl 

of Suffolk, and then lord treaſurer, and the lord Henry was 

created fome years after earl of Northampton. Moreover, 

Philip earl of Arundel, the late duke of Norfolk's eldeſt ſon, 

having loſt his title by his condemnation, though Elizabeth 

gave him his life, the king created his ſon Thomas, earl of 

Arundel and Surrey i. 'I hus the king's regard for the duke 

Front ew ' | | 5 of 

The king bought this houſe after- bh Henry Percy, and George Clifford. 

wards: It belongs now to the duke of Rapin ſays, by miſtake, it was the eacl 
Portland, Rapin. The king gave in of Weſtmoreland, __ _.. 

exchange for it Hatficld - houſe, the i To avoid confuſion, it will be proper 

ſeat of the preſent earls of Saliſbury, to continue the account of the numerous 

8 And Sir George Hume, afterwards Howard family.— Thomas Howard, the 

earl of Dunbar, and the lord Kinloſs, third duke of Nortelk, married, 1, Anne 

Stow, p. 828. | 6: ughter cf king Edward IV. by hom 

; | 2 
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of Norfolk's family, plainly ſhowed what he thought of James J. 
Elizabeth's treatment of that duke and his houſe, It was 1603. 
not in this alone that he expreſſed his reſentment, againſt the 
late queen. Upon all occaſions he affected to ſhow, it was and refuſes 
only out of policy that he had, whilſt ſhe lived, concealed his to go into 
averſion for her. The moſt notable mark he gave of, it was, rns 


chat he neither went into mourning himſelf, nor would ad- ben. 


mit any perſon to his preſence in a mourning-habit. | 
Fre m the king's arrival in England to his departure from He is la- 


| Theobald's, he made about two hundred knights, and ſom 


days after his coming to London, he made many more. As 


with which ſovereigns are wont to reward the merit and fer- 
vices of their ſubjects, her ſueceſſor on the contrary, beſtow- 


ed them with a liberal, or rather profuſe hand. 


Never had 


the like number of knights, barons, and earls been made 
in any former reign. This occaſioned a fatirical libel, en- Wilson. 
tituled, A help for weak memories to retain the names of 
« the nobility “ . The truth is, James made fo many knights 
and peers, particularly in the firſt years of his reign, that ſuch 
a help was very neceſſary. Indeed it is pretended, the current gchard. 
of honour was ſo ſtopped in Elizabeth's reign, that ſcarce a 


county had knights enough to make a jury |, 


Beſides the three Howards, Thomas Sackville, lord Buck- 
hurſt and high treaſurer, was made earl of Dorſet; Sir Robert 1 2 
Cecil was at firſt created baron of Eſſingdon, then viſcount July 21. 
Cranburne, and afterwards earl of Saliſbury z and Philip 
Herbert, the carl of Pembroke's brother, was made earl of 
Montgomery. I confine myſelf to theſe, becauſe their names 


he had Thomas, who died young. 2. 
Elizabeth, daughter of Edward Stafford 
duke of Buckingham, by whom he had 
Henry earl of Surrey, beheaded 13. 
Henry VIII. and Thomas, created 
viſcount Howard of Bindon, 1, Eliza- 


Philip, earl of Arundel, had a ſon named 
Thomas, who was reſtored, 1. James J. 
This Thomas was ſather, iſt. of Henry. 
2, of William, created. viſcount Staf- 
ford in 1640, The laſt Thomas was 
father of Thomas, the fitth duke of 


e Viſh of ho- 
nours and 
: u dignities. 
Elizabeth had been ſparing in the diſtribution of honours, Wilon. 
Stow. 


Weldon. 


ö 
b beth. The ſaid Henry married Norfolk, 13. Char. II. and of Henry 
f Frances, daughter of John de Vere created earl of Norwich in 1683.— 
earl of Oxford, and by her had Thomas The aforementioned Thomas earl of 
- the fourth duke of Norfolk, (reſto:e1 Suffolk had ſeven ſons ; 1. Theophilus, 
f 1. Mary, and beheaded for attempting who ſucceeded him: 2. Thomas creat- 
to marry the queen of Scots) and Henry ed earl of Berkthire 1629. 7. Edward 
made carl of Northampton, 1. James made lord Howard of Eſcrick 1629.— 
J. I. The laſt mentioned Thomas The aboveſaid William lord Howard 
cl had two wives, x, Mary, daughter and of Naworth-caſtle, was father of Philip, 
coheir of Henry earl of Arundel, who and he of William, who was father of 
* was mother of Philip earl of Arundel, Charles created earl of Carliſle, in 1661. 
us 2. Margaret, daughter of Thomas lord Dugdale's Baron. vol. ii. 
he Audley, and mother of Thomas, cre- * It was only a ſort of Paf,uil poſted 
0 ated earl of Suffolk, 1. James I. and op in St. Paul's. Wilſon, p. 665. 
= of William made lord Howard of Na- I Rapin by miſtake ſays, to ferve 


worth-caſtle, 1. James I, = The foreſaid 


n parliament, 


moſt 
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James . holt Fiquently oecuf in the beginning of this reigh a. I 


1603. 


1 9 


fp * 


April 10. 


miſt alſo aud, that the earl bf rg oh who had been 
cndenmned to dye, and the earl of Effex's ſon, were reſtored 
to theit eſtates and honolits before the kitty reached London. 


Cad Ann. But the lords Otey, Cobham, Cartw,", and Sir Walter 


Sw. 
James 


coldly re- 


ce ves 
Efiex's 
enemies. 


Wilfon. 


He has a 


Raleigh, who had been enemies to the earl of Eſſex, were 
very coldly received by the King. Thefe four <conrtiers of 
Elizabeth had hot A little contributed to the earl of Eſfex“s 
death, as well as ſecretary Cecil; but Cecil, as I obſerved, 
had wiſely gained the King's favour. Nothing could more 
plainly ſhow that the king confidered the edtl of Effex as his 
martyr, as he himſelf called him, than His gracious reception 
of the earl of Southampton when that ford came to Wait on 
him. This was publicly owning that he approved of theſe 
two lords conſpitacy, the intent of which was to ſet him oh 
the throne before the queen s death. This gained him no 
credit with the diſintereſted. But from that time he began to 
liſten to the flatteries of his courtiers, who extolled all his 
actions to the ſkies, and that continued but too much through- 
out his whole reign. | : 
King James, with good natural parts, had a great ſhafe 


g-cat idea of of learning. He was able to form the plan of a good govern- 


the power 
of kings, 
R. Coke, 


ment, the general maxims whereof he perfectly knew. But 
his averſion to war, his weakneſs for his favourites, certain 
prejudices he had imbibed, wherein ali that approached him 
helped to confirm him, ever hindred him from putting his 
theory in practice. He was perſuaded, that the authority of 
ſovereigns over their ſubjects was unlimited, and that all 
monarchical government ought to be abſolute, not conſidering 
that theſe maxims could not be applied to the government of 
England, without deſtroying the conſtitution. Moreover he 
was ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed in favour of his own merit and 


m Beſides theſe, he made Sir Robert 
Sidney baron uf Penhurſt, Sir William 
Knolles baron of Grayes, and Sir Ed- 
ward Wotton baron of Marley, And 
aftetwards, while prevarations were 
making for his coronation, which was 
performed the 25th of July, in the 
feat of a plagde, He created Sir Tho- 
mas Eßerton (lord chancellor) baron of 
Elleſmere, Sir William Ruittl baron of 
Thornaugh, Sir Henry Grey baron of 
Groby, Sir john Petre baron of Writtle, 
Sir John Hatringt6n baron of Exton, 


Sir Henry Datvets baron of Dantſey, 


= * 
1 
. 


Sir Thomas Gerard baron of Gerard- 
Bromley, Sir Robert Spenſer baron of 
Worm Leighton. Willon, p. 664. 
Camd. Ann. p. 641. 

n There was no ſuch lerd as the lord 
Carew, Sir George Carew, (who had 
lerved in Ireland three years, and wrote 
an account of the memorable pallages 


which happened there in that time) 


was now in favour, and one of thoſe 
that were ſent to fetch the queen ; he 
wat made baron of Chipton, 3. Jac, 
and earl of Totneſs, 1 Car. I. Dugdate's 
Baron, vol; ii, p. 423. Rapin. 


capacity. 
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the next heir. In the third place, more kings, ſince the con- 


OF ENGLAND. 11 
capacity. As ſoon as his courtiers diſcovered his genius and James T. 


chataQer, they failed not to attack him in the moſt fenfible 1603. 


part. That is, they took all occaſions to applaud his wiſdom . 
power. As this pleaſed him infinitely, ſo it was the beſt way much flat- 


to gain his favour, Hence aroſe ſeveral expreffions little know g abe. 
in the former reigns, but which were common in this. The Coke, p. 8. 
king was called the Solomon of the Age, and ſtiled his Sacred He is a 
Majeſty, and theſe flattering titles, which he greedily receiv: fe, 8 
ed, confirmed him the more in his prejudices. He had one dereditary 
amongſt the reſt which greatly influenced his whole admini- Ash. 
ſtration. And that was, he verily believed ke was come to © 
the crown of England ſelely by hereditary right, and could 
not bear, it ſhould be thought he was obliged to queen Eli- 
2abeth, or that his title proceeded from any act of patlia- 
ment. If this had been only a ſpeculative notion, it would 
not have much diſturbed the Engliſh. But he drew from From 
this principle terrible conſequences, tending to no lefs than whence he 
arbitrary power, and of courſe to the ſubverſion of the Engliſh u e 
conftitution. From his being king by hereditary right he int ſequences, 
ſerred, that his will ought to be the ſole rule of the govern. Welwood. 
ment, and conſidered as undeniable truths, all the wild af- 
ſertions of certain writers concerning the regal power. This 
pretended hereditary right, with its conſequences, were the 
fountain of the diviſions which began in this reign, between 
the king and parliament, and which continued during the 
three following reigns. Tt his alſo gave birth to the tory and 
whig factions, Who worry one another to this very day. It 
is requiſite therefore, for the reader's information, to ob- 
ſerve, before we proceed, that this hereditary, right by which 
James I. pretended to reign, was not fo indiſputable as he 
then did; and as many ſtill do, imagine it. Wo 

In the firſt place, no law can be produced on which may Remarks on 
be founded the hereditary ſucceſſion of the crown of England. the ſucceſi- 
Secondly, there are many ptecedents in the Engliſh hiſtory n 
which ſhow that the patliament aſſumed a power to diſpoſe Englans. 
of the crown, and ſettle the ſucgeſſion without any regard to 


queſt, have mounted the throne: by virtue of acts of pätlia- 
ment, or ſome other means, than by hereditary right. The 
four firſt eſpecially, namely, William the Conqueror, Wil- 


liam Kufus, Henry I. ad Stephen, moſt certainly came not 


to the crown by this right. When was it then that the 
crown became hereditary ? It is their buftneſs who malitain 
this opinion, to point out the time. In the fourth place, of | 

| 3 2 all 


James I. 


160g. 


fore from the parliament's con 
Henry the Seventh's hereditary right, that James I. could de- 


— — — — ne MM nes 2 


THE HISTORY 
all the kings from William the Conqueror to James I. there 
was not one. who had leſs right to the crown than-Henry VII. 
before he was confirmed by the parliament 9, It was there- 
rmation, rather than from 


rive his own title. Laſtly, if ſome inſtances may be produ- 


cCed of kings ſucceeding from father to ſon, and if from thence 


it be inferred, it was by hereditary right, it will alſo be eaſy 


to ſhow that this right vaniſhes when traced to the ſource. 


For example, if it be ſuppoſed that Elizabeth, Mary, Ed- 
ward VI. and Henry VIII. came to the crown by hereditary 
right, though there would be much to be ſaid concerning the 
two queens, the fountain of this right ſprings from . 
VII. who was heir neither of the houſe of Vork, nor the 
houſe of Lancaſter. Henry VI. and Henry V. ſucceeded from 
father to ſon, to Henry IV. who was not the next heir of 
Richard II. Edward III. could not ſucceed Edward II. his 
father, who was yet alive, by hereditary right. Edward II. 
Edward I. and Henry III. form the longeſt hereditary ſuc- 
ceſſion from father to ſon that occurs in the Engliſh hiſtory; 
but they derived their right from John Lackland, who cer- 
tainly was not Richard I's next heir. I paſs over in ſilence 
the former kings, becauſe the thing is too evident to need 
any farther explication. Thus of twenty-three kings from 
the conqueſt to James I. above one half at leaſt did not aſ- 
cend the throne by hereditary right. As for thoſe. who ſuc- 
ceeded from father to ſon, and may be ſuppoſed to have 


Sas 


kings who were reckoned the wiſeſt and moſt able, took care 
to have their titles confirmed by the parliament, when they 
believed them liable to any objections. So James I. in re- 
ſolving to eſtabliſh this pretended hereditary right, was the 
firſt cauſe of the troubles which afflicted England, and which 
are not yet ceaſed. Ai ah a 


+0 See the reigns of Richard un. and Henry VII, Rapia, 
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This prince's choice of the miniſters who were to manage James I. 
the public affairs, greatly condaced to cheriſh his high con- 1603. 
ceit of his perſonal qualities, and of the regal authority. The | 
firſt was fir Robert Cecil, afterwards earl of Saliſbury: this The king's 
lord; who had been Eſſex's ſworn enemy, knowing how much — 1 1 
the king was concerned in that earl's diſgrace, found no bet- rr 
ter way to keep in his favour than by flattering him continu- Oſborn. 
ally, and making his court to him by talking of kingly go- Weldon. 
vernment according to his notions. He was accuſed at leaſt Weldon. 
of inſpiring him with ſentiments very diſadvantageous to the 
people and parliament. He was in other reſpects a man of a 


great genius, conſummate prudence, vaſt capacity, and per- 


tectly acquainted with the ſtate and intereſt of the nation. 
The earls of Suffolk and Northampton, the one lord cham- 
berlain, and the other lord keeper, were much inferior to the 
earl of Saliſbury in parts and ability. But it is pretended they 
were papiſts in their hearts; and as the catholic religion could 
be reſtored in England but by an arbitrary power, they ear- 
neſtly laboured to indulge the king in his notions concerning 
the regal authority. 15 theſe three lords the king chiefly 
committed the management of his affairs. All the reſt of the 
courtiers followed the ſame method, and emulouſly ftrove 
to gain the king's favour by a blind ſubmiſſion to his will. 

Shortly after the king's arrival at London, he ſent a nu- He ſends for 
merous train of lords and ladies ? into Scotland to attend the the queen 
queen and his children who were ready to come to him. He rung "5 
had three children, namely, Henry nine years old, Elizabeth, Spotiſwood, 
and Charles 9. This laſt being indiſpoſed, was left in Scot- P: 477. 
land till September the next ye oeh 1015 Bows 

& DEP * dal Y . b. 823. 
Whilſt the queen was on her journey, the king remember- He gets 
ed he had complained to Elizabeth of Valentine Thomas, Thomas 
who had flandered him, and was now in priſon. It is not hanged. 
known wherein this ſlander conſiſted, but whatever it was, ee 
about a month after the king's arrival, Thomas was ordered Annal. 
to be brought upon his trial, and received ſentence of death 


for confpiring againſt Elizabeth and ſome of her council -. 
. 4 4 K " , v 4 ; ? 0 J ' * © 7 . 


The carls-of Suſſex and Lincoln, 
the lords Compton and Norris, fir 


George Carew, the counteſſes of Wor- 


ceſter and Kildare, lady Anne Herbert 
daughter of tht carl of Pembroke, the 
lady Scrope apd lady Rich, wires of 
the lords Scrope and Rich, the lady 
Walfingham, Stow, p. $23. 


9 Henry was born February 19, 159. 


Elirabeth, Auguſt 19, 1 596. and Charles 


. 3 
About 
1973744 or list 


November 19, 1600. Sandford, p. 560, 
etc, : 33d i014 © ax 03 

r About this time Charles lord Mont- 
joy returned out of Iteland, and brought 
with him Hugh O Neal carl of Tyrone, 
or rather Tir-oen, i. e, the Land of 
Eugenius, being the name of an Iriſh 
county. The lord Montjoy was ho- 
nourably receives, ſworn of his ma- 


jeſty's privy council, and afterwards 


made 


es nals wh 
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T HE HIS TORX 


James I. About the ſame time, and before the queen's àtrival, the 


1 003. 


The mar- 


quis of Roſ- 


1 


ny's ambaſ- 


Sully's 
Memoirs. 


that the king being at table, boaſted publicly, that for ſeve- 
ral years before Elizabeth's death, it was be properly that go, 


Ibis, 


Ambaſſy 
from the 
archduke, 
Stow. 
Speed. 
Winwood's 
memorials, 
tom. 11. 

p- 3, etc. 
Weldon. 
Du Cheſne. 
Aulicus 
Coquin. 


the king of 
Spain. 
Weldon. 


marquis af Roſny came flom the king of France, to congra- . 
tulats the king upon his acceſſion to the crown of England. 


He had expreſs orders from the king his r to appear in 


mourning with all his train, at his firſt au lience: but he was 
told he would diſoblige the king, who would doubtleſs look . 
upon this affectation as a reproach for not going himſelf into 


mourning for the queen. The marquis fays in his Megoics, 


verned England, and that no reſolution was taken in the coun- 
cil but by his direction. He would perhaps have been nearer 
the truth, had he ſaid Elizabeth See e Nothin and him 
ſelf too, without his perceĩving it. The French king's deſign 


was not only to congtatulate the king: his chief aim 1 


ing the marquis of Roſny his favourite, was to hinder James 


from being gained by the Spaniards, and to renew his, deſen- 


ſive alliance with Elizabeth, in which the ambaſſador ſucceed- 
ed to his with. wb Se pts IG 

Count Axemberg, ambaſſador from the archduke Albert 
and the infanta Iſabella, fovereigns of the Low Countries, 


was come to London ſome time before; but was ſick, or feign- 


ed to he ſo, all the while the marquis of Roſoy ſtaid iv Eng- 


land. It was not till after the marquis's departure that he 
deſixed the king to ſend one of his privy council to heay the 
ocgalion of his ambaſſy. Cecil, whom the king choſe, was 
ſtrangely ſurprized to hear nothing from him but compliments. 
Probably this ambaſſador: was ſent into England only to ob- 
ſerve what paſſed there, and to ſound the new king's intention 
concerning a peace between England and Spain. James had 


now ſhown by his proceedings, that he was inclined to peace, 


ſince without, any ſollicitation, he had revoked the letters of 
marque granted by Elizabeth to ſeveral. private perſons *. 


Some time after, Taxis came alſo ta London from the king of 


Spain; and having congratulated the king upon his acceſſion 


to the crown, deſired commiſſioners might be appointed to 


treat with Him of a peace. This negotiation, which was 
then only begun, ended at length in a treaty of peace, con- 
cluded the next year *, h | 

555 f The 


made carl. of Devonſhire. Tir- oen him- 2 This revocation was dated the 2 30 


ſelf, who had been the cauſe of ſo much of June, Rapin. 


blood-ſhed, was pardoned, and procla- t For the” more ſolemn reception of 


mation made that he ſhould be treated ambaſſadors, was at this time ipftituted 
by all men with reſpect and hogour, a new officer, by the name of Maſter of 
Stow, p. 82 5. Wilſon, p. 664. the ceremonies, with a falary of 200 l. 

* | a year, 
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OF ENG AND. 15 
The plague, which began to break out in December, in- James IJ. 

creaſing at London duging the hot weather, the king retited 1693. 

for ſome time to Wilton, the eal of Pembroke's feat, near — 

Saliſbury. enn e | o 64:19 | Fhe king 

_ Whillt the court was at Wilton, a conſpiracy, or rather — to 

the plan gf a conſpiracy, was diſcovered, the authors where- Welden. 

of were Thomas lord Grey of Wilton, Heary Brooke lord Camden. 

Cabbam, ſir Walter Raleigh, George Brook, two prieſts Wat- _ 

ſon and Clark, and ſome. others * The deſign was to place eg i f. 

on the throne, Arabella Stuart, the king's couſin-german. fourof Ara- 

To that end the lard Cobham was to treat with the arch- 2 

duke at Bruſſels, and ta try to obtain fix hundred thouſand Annal. 

crowns, of which Raleigh was to have ſeventy thouſand. Wilſon. 

Cobham was alſa to carry Arabella's letters to the archduke, Sas, 

the king of Spain, the duke of Savoy, wherein ſhe ſhould yy.1c,e. 

promiſe to marry the perſon they ſhould name, and to grant 

a full toleration ta the catholics. It was farther agreed, that 

the lord Grey * ſhould aſk the king's leave to raiſe two thou- 

ſand men for the ſervice of Holland, and with theſe troops 

{ſhould ſeize his perſon. But this was only a project, unex- 

ecuted in every point except that ſome of the conſpirators had 

conferred with count Aremberg. It is thought the count oc- 

caſioned this plot to deſttoy Raleigh, who of all England was 

the man moſt dreaded by the Spaniards, and that afterwards he 

himſelf ipformed the king of it*. However, the conſpira- 

tors 


a year, of whom ne firſt was fir Lewis 
Lewkenor. Stow, p. $24. Rymer's 
Federa, tom. xvi, p. 637. 

v As fir Edward Parham (who was 
2cquitted by his jury), Bartholomew 
Brookeſhy, Anthony Copley, and fir 
Griffith Markham, who was condemn- 
ed and reprieved with Cobham, Grey, 
and Raleigh, juſt as they were going to 
loſe their heads, See Stow, p. 832. 
Rapin, by miſtake, reckops alſo Ca- 
rew, See note p, above. 

Not Cobham, as Rapin ſays. See 
Stow, etc. 

* The beſt account that can be given 
of this obſcure affair is this: fir John 
Forteſcue, fir Walter Raleigh, the lord 
Cobham, and ſome others, defired that 
king James might be tied to ſome ar- 


| ticles at his acceſſion to the crown, on 
| account of the known feud between the 
| two nations; but by the artful manage- 


ment of the lord treaſurer BuckhurR, 


— the ranting proteſtations of the 
earl of Northumberland, who threaten- 


ed to bring the king in by the ſword, all 


articles and conditions to bind him were 
dropped. However, for this propoſal, 
Raleigh and the reſt were frowned: up- 
on by the king, and at the king's com- 
ing to London, forbid their attendance 


at court. This undoubtedly occaſioned 


diſcontents among them, and probably 
might induce them to uſe diſaffected 
expreſſions, and keep ſuſpicious com- 
pany, Bat, „what their treaſon was, as 
„ no man could then tell, ſo it is with 
* ſodark a comment that poſterity will 
« never underſtand the text, or re- 
member any ſuch treaſon. It is true 


© ſome loſt their lives, yet the world 


% was never ſatisſied of the juſtice, — 
© It was then believed an errand triclæ 
of tate, tooverthrow ſome and diſable 
« others, knowing their ftrong abili- 
ties might otherwiſe live to overthrow 
& Cecil earl of Saliſbury, for they were 
© intimate in all his ſecret councils for 
ce the ruin of the ear! of Efſex, Saliſ- 
66. bury in this had a double Ro ; 

Co rſt, 


— — on — 
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James I. — — were tried at Wincheſter in Novem 


160g. 


—— — | 


ue 
2 y, the lord Cobham, even without wy 
to the expreſs law of the land v 


and condemned to die. 
the written evidence of one ſingle witneſs, name- 


Raleigh was found 


confronted, con- 
Brook 


trary 
Raleigh is however, the lord Cobham's brother, and the two prieſts were 


Annal. 


Nov. 29. 
Dec. 5. 


He remains 


executed, the king having ordered the reſt to be ſent back to 
Stow. priſon, but without giving them a 
died ſoon after *, and the lord Cobham obtained his liberty at 
State Trials. laſt“: but fir Walter Raleigh remained twelve 
Tower, where he wrote a Hiſtory of the World, much eſ- 
teemed in England. I ſhall have farther occaſion to ſpeak of 


The lord Grey 


s in the 


twelve years him in the courſe of this reign, 


intheTower 
The king 


and qu 
. the 25th of July, St. James's day. 
Stow. the coronation, the king iſſued out a 


Not long after the diſcovery of the plot, the king and 
queen were crowned at Weſtminſter with the uſual folemnity, 


Immediately after 
proclamation expreſly 


$397, Pals forbidding all perſons, who had any bulineſs at court, to re- 


Camden, 


Annal. 


pair thither till winter, by reaſon of the plague which raged 


then exceedingly, and ſwept away above thirty thouſand “ in 
Proclama- London only. Proclamations were much more frequent in 


tions very 
frequent. 


this reign than in the former ones: in the eight or nine firſt 


3 months, there were no leſs than twelve. 


The catho- 


lics preſent a puritans of ſome happy change in this new reign. 


I juſt mentioned the hopes conceived by the papiſts and 


The papiſts 


petition to could not believe that a prince, who had never expreſſed any 


the king. 
Coke. 


hatred of them, ſhould ſuddenly alter his mind, and chuſe to 


tread in the ſteps of Elizabeth. The puritans imagined that 


cc firſt, in ridding himſelf of ſuch as 
«© he feared would be thorns in his 
«« ſides; ſecondly, in endearing him- 
« ſelf to the king, by ſhewing his dili- 
« gence and fidelity for his fafety. 
Oſborn, 53. Wilſon, p. 663, Wel- 
don, p. 28, etc. | 

Some affirm, the lord Cobham was 
perſuaded to ſign a blank, whereon this 
evidence was afterwards {ct down. Ra- 
pin, See Weldon, p. 35, etc. But 
Goodman, in his Aulicus Coquinariæ, 
p. 78. denies Weldon's account. 

® The lord Grey remained a priſoner 
the reſt of his days, but did not ic till 
the year 1614. 

2 But lived many years in miſery, 
being deprived of his eſtate : which, as 
Oſborn well obſerves, is a puniſhment 
contrary to the law of God aad natuic, 
who faith, © the perſon offending ſhall 
« only die, and no puniſnment deſcend 


to the innocent children. He died louſy 
for want of apparel and linen; and had 
ſtarved, had not one, ſometime his lan- 
dreſs in court, relieved him with ſcraps, 
in whoſe houſe he died, which was ſo 
mean, that he was forced to creep up a 
ladder into a little hole to his chamber, 
A hard fate, for a man who was poſ- 
ſeſſed before his arraignment of 70001. 
a year, and. 30,000 I, in money. In 
his perſon ended that noble family, 
which had flouriſked for many ages. 
Sir Griffith Markham was alſo releaſed 
and retired beyond ſea, where he lived 
in a mean condition. Weldon, p. 37. 
Oſborn, \ 6. 

b See the names of the knights of 
the Bath made on this occaſion, in 
Stow, p. 827. 

© Thirty thouſand five hundred and 
ſeventy-five, in one year. Stow, p. 
833. 
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James having been educated in their religion and profeſſed it James I, 
all his life till his arrival in England, would be propitious 1603. 


to them. They expected he would at leaſt reform good part 
of the faults they found in the church of England. Both 
were deceived, but the laſt much more than the firſt, Of 
the catholics, James hated only the Jeſuits, and ſuch as were 
too ſervilely attached to the court of Rome and the preroga- 


tives of the pope. But on the other hand, he ſaw it would 


not be in his power to grant a ful] toleration to the other ca- 
tholics, though he ſhould be inclined to it : for that reaſon 
he believed it adviſeable not to diſcover too openly his thoughts 
of them. Thus the catholics, who had expected at leaſt a 
full toleration of their religion, were very much ſurprized 


when, upon preſenting a petition to the king on that occaſion, 


they received for aniwer, that he thought himſelf obliged to His anſwer, 


ſupport what he found eſtabliſhed in the kingdom. 


The puritans believing to have more reaſon to hope than Thepetition 


the catholics, preſented alſo their petition d, not only for a of the puri- 
toleration, but moreover to pray the king that ſundry articles 3s: 


Fuller, 


of the church of England, with which they could not comply, Speed. 


might be reformed. The biſhops failed not ſtrenuouſly to Neal. 


oppoſe the petition, and to intreat the king to leave religion 
as he found it at his acceſhon to the crown, without any inno- 


vation. This was what the king fully intended. When he firſt The King's 


came into the kingdom, he not only went over to the church 4eiign, 


of England, but even meant to force the puritans to conform, 
and to be revenged on them for what the preſbyterian ſynods 


had made him ſuffer in Scotland. Beſides, the government garnet. 


wealth to be agrecable to a prince fo ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed in 
favour of monarchy. The government of the church of 
England was much more conformable to his principles ©. 
Mean while, not to appear at firſt too partial, and to make 
believe he would not be determined without hearing the argu- 
ments of both ſides, he appointed a conference between the 


of the church by preſbyters too much reſembled a common- Coke, 


two parties, wherein he would be moderator himſelf. In He 2pooints 


the mean time he publiſhed a proclamation, commanding both 


a conference 
between the 
| epiſcopali- 

d This petition was ſaid to be ſigned many, it would not be ſo eaſy to be ma- ans and pu- 


by a thouſand perſons, and was there- naged, as when in the hands of one, ritans, 


fore called the Millenary Petition: who had dependence upon him, and 

though it was ſigned but by eight hun- with whom he might better grapple : 

dred out of twenty-five counties, See and therefore the king would often ſay, 

Neal, tom. ii. p. 5. „No biſhop, no king.“ p. 665, Coke, 
e Wilſon ſays, that the King thought p. 35, 

if church-power were in the hands of 


Vor, VIII. 5 B ſides 
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James I. 


1604. 


Conference 


THE MTS TT UST 


ſides to remain quiet till matters were regulated as he ſhould 
zudge proper. 

Ihe conference between {ome biſhops and preſbyterian mi- 
niſters was held at Hampton Court, the 14th, 16th, and 18th 


at Hampton of January, 1604 '. The king let the miniſters ſee immedi - 


court, 
Barlow, 
Fuller, 
Spotiſwood, 
Wilſon. 
Coke, p. 7. 


ately what they were to expect: he declared, „That follow- 
ing the example of all Chriſtian princes, who uſually be— 
& gan their reigns with the eſtabliſhment of the church, he 
had now, at his entering upon the throne, aſſembled then 
for ſettling an unitorm order in the ſame, for planting uni- 
ce ty, removing diſſentions, and reforming abuſes, which 
„ were naturally incident to all politic bodies. And that he 
might not be milapprehended, and his deligns in aſſembling 
them miſconſtrued, he farther declared, that his meaning 
was not to make any innovation of the government eſtab- 
& liſhed in the church, which he knew was approved of God, 
but to hear and examine the complaints that were made, 
and remove the occaſion of them; therefore he deſired 
the petitioners to begin, and to ſhow what were their griev- 
„ ances.” Dr. Reynolds being the ſpokefman, reduced 
v-hat he had to ſay to two heads, the firſt whereof related to 
the doctrine, and the ſecond to the diſcipline of the church. 
As to the doctrine, he ſaid, the articles of the church of 
England were in ſome places obſcure, and in others defective. 
Then he mentioned the articles he ſpoke of, and deſired that 
they might be ſo explained as to leave no ambiguity, and that 
what was defective might be ſupplied. Whereupon a diſ- 
pute was begun, wherein the king always replied, anſwering 
the miniſters arguments himſelf, one while with reaſons, an- 
other while with authority and threats. The miniſters ſeeing 
the king become their adverſary, which they did not expect, 
choſe to be ſilent, and feigned to be ſatisfied. Then the king 
upbraided their preſumption, ſaying, they ought not to have 
importuned him for ſuch trifles. Indeed, this was not their 
great grievance : the government and external worſhip of the 


church was what troubled them moſt. I he points they in- 


ſiſted upon were, 1. That ſufficient care was not taken to 


f The biſhops were Canterbury, Lon- Welwood ſays, that this conference 
don, Winchefter, Durham, St. Da- was but a blind to introduce epilcopacy 
vid's, Worceſter, Chickeſter, Carlifle, in Scotland, all the Scotch noblemen 
and Peterborough, with eight deans, then at court being deſigned to be pre- 
Dr. Field, and Dr. King, The peti- ſent, and others, both noblemen and 
tioners were Dr. Reynolds, Dr. Spark, miniſters, being called up from Scot - 
Mr. Knewſtubb, and Mr. Chaderton, land by the king's letter, to afilt at 
See Barlow's account of this conference, it. Notes on Wilſon, p. 665. Compl, 
and Neal, tom, ii, p. 5, etc, — Dr, Hill, 


plant 
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prejudice of the people. 2. I hat ſubſcription was required 
to the Common Prayer Book, wherein they ſaw ſeveral things 
which their conſcience would not ſuffer them to receive, 3. 
That the clergy were liable to the cenſures of lay-men, by 
means of the high-commiſhon s. 4. They objected againſt 
the croſs in baptiſm, the ring in marriage, the ſurplice, with 
ſome other things, which they looked upon as ſuperſtitious. 
There were warm diſputes upon all theſe points, wherein 
the king took care to reply to the miniſters himlelf, without 
giving the biſhops time to ſpeak. The king's conduct was 
to agreeable to the biſhops and their friends, that the lord 
chancellor Egerton, unwilling to mils fo fair an opportunity 
to flatter the king, ſaid aloud, 4+ He had often heard that the 
„ prieſthood and royalty were united, but never ſaw it veri- 
6 fied till now.” Whitgift, archbiſhop of Canterbury, car- 
ried his flattery ſtill farther, and ſaid, He verily believed 
{© the king ſpoke by the ſpirit of God,” After this the king 
diſmiſſed the aſſembly, and ordered the biſhops and miniſters 
to meet again in three days at the ſame place. 

On the 18th of January, the day appointed by the king, 
the biſhops were called firft into his preſence, and delivered 
to him an explanation of the Liturgy. Then the king que- 
ſtioned them about excommunication, the high-commiſſion, 
the oath ex officio, the ſubſcription to the Common Prayer 
Book ; and approving their anſwers, ordered the miniſters to 
be called in, and the writing preſented by the biſhops to be 
read before them. "The miniſters believing it was in vain to 
make any reply, kept ſilence. Nay, it is pretended that ſome 
of them declared their doubts were ſufficiently cleared. How- 
ever, the king ſuppoſing they had nothing to object, and had 
reaſon to be ſatished with the condeſcenſion that was ſhown 
them, exhorted the biſhops to treat with lenity ſuch as were 
of a contrary opinion, and commanded the miniſters to pre- 
ſerve the unity of the church, and beware of obſtinacy and 
diſobedience. Obedience and humility (added he) are the 
* marks of good and honeſt men; ſuch I believe you to be, 
« but it feareth me that many of your fort are humorous, 
“ and too buſy in the perverting of others. The exceptions 
{© taken againſt the Communion Book, as I perceive, are mat- 
ters of mere weakneſs, and they who are diſcrect will be 


8 The high-commiſtion court was erciſed the king's eceleſiaſtical ſuprema- 
inſtituted and founded upon the ſtatute cy. This court, fer divers reaſons, 
1 Eliz. cap. 1. and conſiſted of a cer- was utterly aboliſhed by the ſtatute 
zin number of commiſſioners, who ex- ade 16, 17 Car, I, Cap, 19. 
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plant good and learned paſtors in the churches, to the great James J. 


1604. 


The king is 
highly flat- 
tered. 
Echard. 
Spotiſwood. 
Wilſox. 


>oke, 


The king's 
threats to 
the preſhy- 
terian mini- 
{ters. 
Spotifwood, 
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Po | | 7 Whitgift 
1 dies. 
bd | Wilſon, 
1 p. 665, 
4 Bancroft 
ſucceeds 
| him. 


He perſe- 
cutes the 
puritans. 
Neal. 
Oſborn, 


THE HISTORY 


James I.“ gained with time and by gentle perſuaſions ; or if they be 


& indiſcreet, better it is to remove them than to have the 
& church troubled with their contentions. For the bithops, 
J will anſwer, that it is not their purpoſe preſently and 
&« out of hand to eniorce obedience, but by fatherly admoni- 
« tions and conferences to induce ſuch as are diſaffected. 
« But if any be of an oppoſite and turbulent ſpirit, I will 
% have them enforced to a conformity. Neither tell me, 
« that the wearing of a ſurplice, or uſing the croſs in bap- 
e tiſm, will diminiſh the credit of miniſters that have for- 
% merly diſallowed the ſame ; for that is juſt the Scottiſh ar- 
« gument, when any thing was concluded that ſorted not 
with their humour, the only reaſon why they could not 
„% obey was, „ That it ſtood not with their credit to yield, 
«© having been ſo long of a contrary. opinion.” I will none 
of that, but that a time be limited by the biſhops of every 
« dioceſe to ſuch, and they that will not yield, whatſoever 
« they are, let them be removed: for we mult not prefer the 
« credit of a few private men to the general peace of the 
« church.“ 

In this manner paſſed the pretended conference, whoſe ſole 
end was to make the public believe, the miniſters were con- 
vinced and fully inſtructed ; that therefore it was out of pure 
obſtinacy that they ſtill ſeparated from the church. Hence it 
was natural to infer, that to conquer thcir obſtinacy, it was 
requiſite to ute ſonic ſeverity, And this was what the king 
plainly intimated, when he ſaid, © he would anſwer for the 
«© biſhops, that it was not their deſign immediately to enforce 
„ obedience,” and when he afterwards added more clearly, 
<< that after ſuch a time, they ſhould be dealt with in another 
% manner.” But this conference wrought not the convic- 
tion of the puritans; and all the fruit the king reaped by it 
was, to ſhow them how much they were miſtaken in depend- 
ing upon his protection. | 

Whitgiſt was a mild and peaceable man, who would have 
been very glad to reclaim the puritans by gentle methods, 
agreeable to the goſpel, but he died quickly after, on the 29th 
of February, He was ſucceeded by Richard Bancroft, a pre- 
late of a very different character, who, inſtead of dealing gently 
with the puritans, never ceaſed incenſing the king againft 
them, and doing them all the miſchief he could. fferin he 
was but too cloſcly imitated by the reſt of the biſhops, who 
found a double advantage in deſtroying the puritans. In the 
firit place they made their court to the king, who hated them 
mortally, Secondly, they preſerved the hierarchy, which the 

Puritans 
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puritans were deſirous to overthrow. I he perſecution, which James I. 
theſe ſuffered whilſt Bancroft was at the head of the clergy, 1604. 
induced many families to withdraw out of the kingdom, to 
enjoy elſewhere liberty of conſcience, denied them at home 5. 
Pie oft is allo accuſed of having been one of the moſt zea- 
lous to inſtil into the king the maxims of arbitrary power. 
The 22d of February the king publiſhed a proclamation, The jefvits | 
commanding all jeſuits and other prieſts having orders from 2 
any foreign power, to depart the kingdom h. This procla- xvi. p. 572. 
mation was ſo worded, that the king was extremely careful Stow. _ 
to ſhow, he did not baniſh the jeſuits in hatred to the catho- 2 l 
lic religion in general, but only on account of their attach- the catho- 
ment to the doctrine of the pope's unlimited power over ic 
crowned heads. This is what the king very diligently ob- a 
ſerved throughout his whole reign. He conſtantly affected to 
conſider the Romiſh religion ſo far only as it might be contrary 
to civil government, that is to ſay, with reſpect w the pope's 
unlimited power. As for the other doctrines, he was ver 
willing to allow the catholics to believe what they pleaſed, 
provided they renounced the belief of the pope's ſuperiority 
over kings. He was perſuaded this equity would procure him 
a peaceable reign: but he had too much reaſon afterwards to 
be convinced, that he was taking wrong meaſures, and yet 
would never alter his conduct. Moſt of the catholics were 
not ſatisfied with ſo limited a toleration, and the zealous pro- 
teſtants repreſented the king as a. papiit. It is certain, he 


DO 
gave occaſion to think he 


was inclined to the catholic reli- 
gion, by his conſtant care to ſhow, he was diſpleaſed only 
with the pope's abſolute power, and valued not the other 
doctrines, which diſtinguiſhed the two religions. This oblig- 
ed him to take, in favour of the moderate catholics, ſome 
ſteps which rendered him very ſuſpicious to many prote- 
ſtants i, whilſt others conſidered his zeal againſt the preſbyte- 
rians as an undeniable evidence of his attachment to the pro- 
teſtant religion. 
The proclamation againſt the jeſuits was ſoon followed by Proclame. 


tion againſt 
another, enjoining the puritans to conform to the worſhip of 9. i 


E Moſt of them went over to Hol- 
land. See Neal, tom. ii. p. 47. There 
were but forty- nine miniſters all over 
England turned out for non-compliance, 
See Spotiſwood, p. 479. 

h By tne 19th of March, Thoſe 
that were in priſon were to be ſhipped 
off at ſome convenient port. Rymer, p. 

73. In this proclamation the king ac- 
knowledges himſelf perſonally much 


beholden to the biſhop of Rome for his March 5. 


kind othces and private temporal car- 
riage towards him in many things, and 
ſays, he is ready to requite the ſame to- 
Wa eds him as a ſecular prince, 

i Biſhop Burnet obſerves, that from 
the year 1606, to his dying day, he con- 
tinued always writing and talking a- 
gainſt popery, but acting for it. Hiſtory 
of his own Time, p. 12. 
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Wilton, 
Act. Pub. 
xvi. p. 574. 
Stow. 


Speed- 
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Sundry a- 
buſes ſup- 
preſſed, 
May 7. 
Wilſon. 
Coke. 


Proclama- 
tion againſt 
hunting. 
Coke. 
Stow. 
Wilſon. 


Another to 
make the 
5th of An- 
guſt a holy- 
Gay. 

W ſon. 
Weldon. 


THE. HSU REY 


the eſtabliſhed church x. 


There was not een here the ſame 


care to juſtify the king's conduct with reſpe& to this ſort of 


perſecution. 


The king intimated in the firſt, that he would 


have regard to the tender conſciences of fuch catholics as 
could not comply with the received doctrines of the church of 


England. 


the tender conſciences of the puritans. 


But in this, there was not the leaſt indulgence for 


Theſe were all a ſet 


of obſtinate people who deſerved to have no favour ſhown 


them ! 


As the parliament was to meet the 19th of March, the 
king thought it neceſſary to gain the affection of his ſubjects 
by ſuppreſling ſome abuſes introduced about the end of the 


late reign, tending to the oppreſſion of the people. 


This he 


did by ſeveral proclamations againſt certain monopolies ; 

againſt protections frequently hindering the courſe of juſtice ; 
againſt ſalt- petre men, who dug up people's houſes, unleſs 
they were well feed; againſt the king's purveyors, who ſeized 
any man's horſe and cart, under colour of employing them 


for the king, 


and then excuſed them for money. Among 


theſe vroclamations, there was one not ſo acceptable to the 
people, namely, that againft hunting, on very ſevere penal- 


ties to the ofterid:r. 
tions. 


This reign was a reign of proclama- 
The king and his miniſters would have been olad to 


have had them regarded as laws ; but neither the judges nor 
people were yet accuſtomed to it. 
on after, another appeared, appointing the 5th of Au- 


guſt to be kept as a holy-day. 


It was ordered, that ever 


ear on that day public thanks ſhould be returned to God in 
all the churches, for the king's miraculous deliverance in the 
'ear 1600, from the conſpiracy of the Gouries, who made 


an attempt upon his life!. 
verſally liked. 


This new holy-day was not uni- 
Beſides that the occaſion of it happened to the 


king before his acceſſion to the crown of England, there were 
people as well in Scotland as England, who had the malice to 


k That is, to the Common-Pravyer 
Book, ich! was now reprinted witn 
explanatio: ins. See Rymer's Fad. tom. 
xvi. p. 565, 574, Kc. The chief expla- 
nations now added were, the whole Ru- 
brick before private baptiſm ;z all the 
latter part of the Catechiſm, from the 
Lord's Prayer to the end; prayers in 
the daily Service and Litany for the reſt 
or the royal family; thankſgivings for 
rain, fair weather, plenty, peace and 
victory, deliverance from the plague, 
Sc. Rymer, Ibid, p. 566, &C, 


1 There was not only a yearly feaſt 
for this deliverance, (whether real or 


Imaginary) but alſo a weekly comme- 


moration, by a ſermon every Tueſday. 
Weldon ſays, that the wiſeſt of the 
Scottiſh natian gave little credit to that 
ſtory, p. 8. And Dr, Welwood, that 
being in itſelf ſo improbable a thing, 
and attended with ſo many inconſiſtent 
circumſtances, is was diſbelieved at the 
time it was faid to have been attempted, 
p. 19. 
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Firm it was only a fiction to cover a real conſpiracy of the James J. 
king againſt the two Ruthvens or Gourits, who were killed 1604. 
on that occaſion. I don't relate this with intent to blemiſh ———— 
king James's reputation, or to queſtion the deliverance for \- rom 
which he was pleaſed to thank God, but only to ſhow that p. 667. 
from the beginning of his reign in England, there were ſome 
who had no great opinion of him *. | 

As the time of the parliament's mieting approached, the Te &ins 
king and queen made their entry into London four days be- make 


fore, not having been able to do it ſooner by reaſon of the entry into 


plague. The king had need that day of ail his patience, no- . 
thing being more diſagreeable to him than the ſolemnities ?* 
which drew a crowd of people about him. Herein he,dit- Stow, 
fered from queen Elizabeth, who took a pleaſure in ſeeing reed. 
her people preſs to behold her, and in hearing their accla- 
mations. 

ames the Fiifl's notion of the Engliſh conſtitution was, [ames is 
as I obſerved, very different from what had been hitherto beſteſed 
current. If any of his predeceſlors had been of his opinion, 3 
they had, at leaſt, taken care to conceal it, or to ſhow it but extent ofthe 
on extraordinary occaſions. For his part, he did not think i 
fit to follow their example, ſince he omitted no opportunity es 
to diſcover his thoughts. He was perſuaded, the privileges of Welwoo!. 
the nation and parliament were ſo many uſurpations, or at . 
beſt, but revocable conceſſions of the crown, and gave fre- 
quent occaſion to believe, he had formed a celign to free both 
himſelf and ſucceſſors from the reſtraint which the laws, cuſ- 
toms, and privileges of the Engliſh nation had laid on his 
predeceflors. However, from one end of his reign to the 
other, he embraced all opportunities to improve his preroga- 
tive-royal, to which he ſet no bounds but his will. The firſt 
public ſtep which diſcovered his ſentiments, was the calling 
of his firſt parliament, of which I am now going to ſpeak. 


Both in the writs and the proclamation, he takes upon him AR, Pub, 
xvi. p. 561. 


m Ereſcin and Ramſey, two of his 
deliverers, were rewarded with wealth 
and honour, The firſt was made earl 
of Kelly, and chief gentleman of the 
bedchamber to the king; and the ſe- 
cond, beſides the title of earl of Holder- 
neſs, got one of the prime beauties of 
the kingdom, daughter of the earl of 
Suſſex. Wilſon, p. 667. 

n 'The ſuburbs and city were one 
continued ſcene of pageantry. There 
were ſeven triumphal gates or arches 
rected in the ſtrects through which he 


was to paſs from the Tower to White« 
hall. I: ſeems, he endured this day's 
brunt preity patiently, being ſure he 
ſhould never have ſuch another. But 
afterwards (ſays Wilſon) in his public 
appearances, the crowd: of people made 
him ſo impatient, that he often diſ- 
perſed them with frowns, not to lay 
curſes, His private recreations at home, 
and his hunting exerciſes abroad, both 
with the leaſt diſturbances, were his 
delights. Stow, p. 836, &c. Wilſen, 


p. 667. 
B 4 to 
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1604. 


HE HITS 


James I. to deſcribe what ſort of repreſentatives ſhould be elected, not 


by way of exhortation, as the former kings had done, but by 


way of command, and as conditions without which they 


Ib. p. 563. FR 


ſhould not be admitted into the houſe. This was directly 
ſtriking at the commons, whoſe privilege of deciding the va- 
lidity of elections had never bcen queſtioned. 

& We notitye by theis preſentes, that all retornes and cer- 
tificates of knights, citizens and burgeſſes, oughte and are 
to be brought to the Chauncery, and there to be fyled of 
record; and if any ſhall be founde to be made contrarie to 
this proclamation, the ſame is to be rejected as unlawful and 
inſufficient, and the citie or borough to be fyned for the 
ſame; and if it be founde that they have commytted any 
groſſe or wiltul default and contempt in their election, re- 
& torne or certificate, that then their liberties, according to 
„ the lawe, are to be ſeized into our handes as forfeited ; 
“ and if any perſon take upon him the place of a knight, 
& citizen or burgeſſe, not beinge duely elected, retorned and 
& {worne acccor:ling to the Jawes and ſtatutes in that behalte 
c provided, and according to the purport, effect, and true 
% meaning of this oute proclamation, then every perſon, ſoc 
“ offending, to be fyned and impriſoned for the ſame.” 

Thus the king aſſumed a power not only to enjoin penal- 
ties on ſuch as ſhould offend againſt the ſtatutes concerning 
elections, but allo to enjoin them by a bare proclamation, the 
authority whercof he rendered equal to that of the laws. We 
ſhall ſee preſently this was not done without deſign. 

At the opening of the pariiament, the king being ſeated on 
his throne, {cnt for the commons as uſual : but as the crowd 
was great, It happened that feveral of the members could not 
enter. Sir Herbert Crofts, one of the repreſentatives, ſtriving 
to get in, was rudely thruit back by one of the king's guards, 
who knowing him to be what he was, ſaid to him in a jcer, 
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Coke, p.52. 66 Goodman burgels, you come not here,” This affair made 


The king's 


ſpeech tothe 66 


parliament. 
Stow. 

P- 837, 
Wilton, 


ſome noiſe afterwards; but the houſe thought proper to take 
no notice of it. Ihe commons being entercd, the king made 


a ſpeech to both bouſes, which, though very long, deſerves 


to be inſerted at length, that from ſome certain paliazes 
may be diſcovered the genius, character and deſigns of this 
Prince. 


« 11 did no ſooner pleaſe God to lighten his hand, and 

relent the violence of his devouring angel againſt che 
poor pcople of this city, but as ſoon did I reſolve to call 
„e this parliament, and that for three chief and principal rea- 
„ 10135 
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ſons. The firſt whereof is, (and which of itſelf, although James J. 
there were no more, is not only a ſufficient, but a moſt 1664. 
full and neceſſary ground and reaſon for convening of this af- 


ſembly ;) this firſt reaſon, I ſay, is, that you, who are here 
preſently aſſembled to repreſent the body of this whole 
kingdom, and of all ſorts of people within the ſame, may 
with your own ears hear, and that I out of mine own mouth 
may deliver unto you, the aſſurance of my due thankful- 
nels for your ſo joyful and general applauſe, to the declar- 
ing and receiving of me in this ſeat, (which God, by my 
birth-right and lincal deſcent, had in the fulneſs of time 
provided for me;) and that, immediately after it pleaſed 
God to call your late ſovereign, of famous memory, full 
of dayes, but fuller of immortal trophies of honour, out 
of this tranſitory life. Not that I am able to expreſs by 
words, or utter by eloquence, the vive image of mine in- 
ward thankfulneſs, but only that out of mine own mouth 
you may relt aſſured to expect that meaſure of thankfulneſs 
at my hands, which is according to the infiniteneſs of your 
deſerts, and to my inclination and ability for requital of 
the ſame. Shall I ever? nay, can I ever be able, or ra- 
ther ſo unable in memory, as to forget your unexpected 
readineſs and alacrity, your ever memorable reſolution, 
and your moſt wonderful conjunction and harmony of your 
hearts, in declaring and embracing me as your undoubted 
and lawful king and governour? Or ſhall it ever be blot- 
ted out of my mind, how at my firſt entry into this king- 
dom, the people of all forts rid and ran; nay, rather flew 
to meet me? Their eyes flaming nothing but ſparkles of 
affection; their mouths and tongues uttering nothing but 
ſounds of joy; their hands, fcet, and all the reſt of their 
members in their geſtures, diſcovering a paſſionate longing, 
and carneſtneſs to meet and embrace their new ſovereign, 
Quid ergo retribuam ? Shall I allow in myſelf that which 
I could never bear with in another? No, I mult plain! 

and freely confeſs here, in all your audiences, that I did 
ever naturally ſo far miſlike a tongue too ſmooth, and di- 
ligent in paying their creditors with lip-payment and ver- 
bal thanks, as I ever ſuſpected that ſort of people meant 
not to pay their debtors in more ſubſtantial ſort of coin. 
And therefore for expreſſing my thankfulneſs, I muſt reſort 
unto the other two reaſons of my convening of this par- 


liament, by them in action to utter my thanktulneſs : both 


the ſaid reaſons having but one ground, which is the deeds, 
whereby all the days of my life I am by God's grace to 
6& expreſs 

8 


THE HISTORY F 
James I. © expreſs my ſaid thankfulneſs towards you, but divided in 
© this, that in the firſt of theſe two mine actions of thanks 
c are ſo inſeparably conjoyned with my perſon, as they are 
in a manner become individually annexed to the ſame. In 
< the other reaſon, mine actions are ſuch, as I may either do 
« them, or leave them undone, although by God's grace I 
% hope never to be weary of the doing of them. 

« As to the firſt, it is the bleſſings which God hath in my 
<« perſon beſtowed upon you all, wherein I proteſt, I do more 
« glory at the ſame for your weale, than for any particular 
<< reſpect of mine own reputation, or advantage therein. 

« 'The firſt then of theſe bleflings, which God hath joint- 
* ly with my perſon ſent unto you, is, outward peace; that 
is, peace abroad with all foreign neighbours : for I thank 
„God, I may juſtly ſay, that never ſince I was a king, I ei- 
«© ther received wrong of any other chriſtian prince or ſtate, 
or did wrong to any. I have ever, I praiſe God, yet kept 
« peace and amity with all, which hath been ſo far tied to 
« my perſon, as at my coming here, you are witnelles, I 
„ found the ſtate embarked in a great and tedious war; 
„ and only by mine arrival here, and by the peace in my 
6 perſon, is now amity kept, where war was before, which 
& is no ſmall bleſſing to a chriſtian commonwealth : for by 
< peace abroad with their neighbours, the towns flourilh, the 
© merchants become rich, the trade doth increaſe, and the 
© people of all forts in the land enjoy free liberty to exerciſe 
< themſelves in their ſeveral vocations, without peri! or di- 
& ſturbance. Not that I think this outward peace fo unſe- c 
ce parably tied to my perſon, as I dare aſſuredly promiſe to 
„ mylelf, and to you, the certain continuance thereof: but 
« thus far I can very well aſſure you, and in the word of a 
king promiſe unto you, that I ſhall never give the firſt oc- 
© caſion of the breach thereof; neither ſhall I ever be movy- 
ed for any particular or private paſhon of mind, or inter- 
« rupt your public peace, except 1 be forced thereunto, ei- 
«© ther for reparation of the honour of the kingdom, or elſe 
<< by neceflity for the weale and preſervation of the ſame : 
„in which caſe, a ſecure and honourable war, muſt be pre- 
<« ferred to an unſecure and diſhonourable peace. Yet do I 
« hope, by my experience of the by-paſt bleſſings of peace, 
„ which God hath ſo long, ever ſince my birth, beſtowed 
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upon me, that he will not be weary to continue the ſame, « 
6 nor repent him of his grace towards me; transferring that 60 f 
< ſentence of king David's, upon his by-paſt victories of war, « 
ce to mine of peace; That that God who preſerved me * 1 
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from the devouring jaws of the bear, and of the lyon, and James I. 
delivered them into my hands, ſhall alſo now grant me 1604. 
But although 


37 


victory over that uncircumciſed Philiſtine, 
outward peace be a great bleſſing, yet it is as far inferior 
to peace within, as civil wars are more cruel and unnatu- 
ral than wars abroad. And therefore the ſecond great bleſ- 
ſing that God hath within my perſon ſent unto you, is peace 
within, and that in a double form: firſt, by my deſcent 
lineally out of the loins of Henry the Seventh, is re- united 
and confirmed in me the union of the two princely roſes 
of the two houſes of Lancaſter and York, whereof that 
king of happy memory was the firſt uniter, as he was alſo 
the firſt ground-layer of the other peace (the lamentable 
and miſcrable events, by tne civil and bloody diſſention be- 
twixt theſe two houſes, was ſo great, and ſo late, as it 
need not be renewed unto your memories) which as it was 
firſt ſettled and united in him, ſo is it now re- united and 
confirmed in me; being juſtly and lineally deſcended, not 
only of that happy conjunction, but of both the branches 
thereof in any times before. But the union of theſe two 
princely houlcs 1s nothing comparable to the union of theſe 
two antient and famous kinzdoms, which is the other in- 
ward peace annexed to my perſon. 

And here I mult crave your patiences for a little ſpace, 
and give me leave to diſcourſe more particularly of the be- 
nefits that do ariſe of that union which is made in my 
blood, being a matter that moſt properly belongeth to me 
to ſpeak of, as the head wherein that great body is united. 
And firſt, if we were to look no higher than to natural 
and phyſical reaſons, we may eaſily be perſuaded of the 


great benefits that by that union do redound to the whole 


ifland : for if twenty thouſand men be a ſtrong army, is 
not the double thereof, forty thouſand, a double the ſtrong- 
er army? If a baron enricheth himſelf with double as many 
lands as he had before, is he not double the greater ? Na- 
ture teaches us, that mountains are made of motes; and 
that at the firſt, kingdoms being divided, and every par- 
ticular town, or little country, as tyrants or uſurpers could 
obtain the poſſeſſion, a ſigniory part: many of theſe little 
kingdoms are now, in proceſs of time, by the ordinance of 
God, joined into great monarchies, whereby they are be- 
come powerful within themſelves, to defend themſelves 
from all outward invaſions, and their head and governor 
thereby enabled to redeem them from foreign aſſaults, and 


puniſh private tranſgreſſions within, Do we not yet re- 
«© member 
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member that this kingdom was divided into ſeven little 


kingdoms, beſides Wales? And is it not now the ſtronger 


by their union ? And hath not the union of Wales to Eng- 
land added a greater ſtrength thereto? Which, though it 
was a great principality, was nothing comparable in greatneſs 
and power to the antient and famous kingdom of Scotland. 
But what ſhould we ſtick upon any natural appearance, 
when it is manifeſt that God by his almighty providence 
hath pre- ordained it fo to be? Hath not God firſt united 
thele two kingdoms, both in language, religion, and ſi- 
militude of manners? Yea, hath he not made us all in 
one iſland, compaſſed with one ſea, and of itſelf by nature 
ſo indiviſible, as almoſt thoſe that were borderers, them- 
ſelves on the late borders, cannot diſtinguiſh, nor know, 
or diſcern their own limits: theſe two countries being ſe— 
parated neither by ſea, nor great river, mountain, nor other 
ſtrength of nature, but only by little ſmall brooks, or de- 
mol:ſhed little walls, ſo as rather they were divided in ap- 
prehenſion than in effect; and now in the end and fulneſs 
of time united, the right and title of both in my perſon, 
alike lineally deſcended of both the crowns, whereby it 1s 
now become like a little world within itſelf, being in- 
trenched and fortified round about with a natural, and yet 
admirable ſtrong pond or ditch, whereby all the former 
fears of this nation are now quite cut off : the other part 
of the iſland being ever before now, not only the place of 
landing to all ſtrangers that were to make invaſion here, 
but | kewile moved by the enemies of this ſtate, by un- 
timely incurſions to make enforced diverſion from their 
conqueſts, for defending themſelves at home, and keeping 
ſure their back-door, as then it was called, which was the 
greateſt hinderance and Jett that ever my predeceflors of 
this nation gat, in diſturbing them from their many famous 
and glorious conquelts abroad: * What God hath con- 
joined then, let no man ſeparate.” I am the hutband, and 
all the whole iſland is my lawful wife; Jam the head, and 
it is my body; I am the ſhepherd, and it is my flock. [I 
hope therefore no man will be ſo unreaſonable as to think, 
that I, that am a chriſtian king, under the goſpel, ſhould 
be a polygamilt and huſband to two wives; that I being 
the head, ſhould have a divided and monſtrous body; or 
that being the ſhepherd to fo fair a flock, (whoſe fold hath 
no wall to hedge it but the four ſeas) ſhould have my flock 
parted in two. But as I am aſſured that no honeſt ſubject, 
of whatſoever degree, within my whole dominions, is es 
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objection of any that would be hinderers of this work 


(which God hath in my perſon already eſtabliſhed) be eaſi- ———— 


ly anſwered ; which can be none, except ſuch as are either 
blinded with ignorance, or elſe tranſported with malice, 
being unable to live in a well-governed common-wealth, 
and only delighting to fiſh in troubled waters: for if they 
would ſtand upon their reputation and privileges of any of 
the kingdoms ; I pray you, were not both the kingdoms 


* monarchies from the beginning; And conſequently, could 
ever the body be counted without the head, which was 


ever unſeparably joined thereunto ? So that as the honour 
and privileges of any of the kingdoms could not be divided 
from their ſovereign ; ſo are they now confounded and 
joined in my perſon, who am equal and alike kindly head 
to you both. When this kingdom of England was divided 


into ſo many little kingdoms, as I told you before, one of 


them behoved to eat up another, till they were all united in 
one. And yet can Wiltſhire or Devonſhire, which were 
of the Weſt-Saxons, although their kingdom was of longeſt 
durance, and did by conqueſt overcome divers of the reſt 
of the little kingdoms, make claim to priority of place or 
honour before Suſſex, Eflex, or other ſhires, which were 
conquered by them? And have we not the like experience 
in the kingdom of France, being compoſed of divers duchies, 
and one after another conquered by the ſword ? For even 
as little brooks loſe their names by their running and falling 
into great rivers, and the very name and memory of the 
great rivers ſwallowed up in the ocean; ſo by the conjunc- 
tion of divers little Kingdoms in one, are all theſe private 
differences and queſtions ſwallowed up. And, ſince the 
ſucceſs was happy of the Saxon kingdoms, being conquered 
by the ſpear of Beilona, how much greater reaſon have we 
to expect a happy iſſue of this greater union, which is only 
faſtened and bound up by the wedding-ring of Aſtrea? 
And as God hath made Scotland (the one half of this iſle) 
to enjoy my birth, and the firſt and moſt imperfe& half of 
my life; and you here to enjoy the perfect and laſt half 
thereof; ſo cannot I think that any would be fo injurious 
to me, no, not in their thoughts and wiſhes, as to cut 
aſunder the one half of me from the other. But in this 
matter I have far enough inſiſted, reſting aſſured, that in 
your hearts and minds you all applaud this my difcourſe. 

No although theſe bleſſings, before rehearſed, of in- 
ward and outward peace be great; Yet ſeeing that in 
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glad of this joyful union than I am ; ſo may the frivolous James I. 
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all good things, a great part of their goodneſs and eſti- 
mation is loſt, if they have not appearance of perpetuity 
or long continuance; ſo hath it pleaſed Almighty God to 
accompany my perſon alſo with that favour, having health- 
ful and hopeful iſſue of my body, whereof ſome are here 
preſent, for continuance and propagation of that undoubted 
right which is in my perſon ; under whom I doubt not but 
it will pleaſe God to proſper and continue for many years 
this union, and all other bleſſings of inward and outward 
peace, which I have brought with me. 

&© But neither peace outward, nor peace inward, nor any 
other blefling that can follow thereupon, nor appearance 
of the perpetuity thereof, by propagation in the poſterity, 
is but a weak pillar, and a rotten reed to lean unto, if God 
do not ſtrengthen, and by the ſtaff of his bleſſing make 
them durable; for in vain doth the watchman watch the 
City, if the Lord be not the principal defence thereof; in 
vain doth the builder build the houſe, if God give not 
the ſucceſs; and in vain, as Paul faith, doth Paul plant, 
and Apollo water, if God give not the encreaſe : for all 
worldly bleſſings are but like ſwiſt-paſſing ſhadows, fading 
flowers, or chaff blown before the wind, if by the profeſ- 
ſion of true religion, and works according thereunto, God 
be not moved to maintain and ſettle the thrones of princes. 
And although that fince mine entry into this kingdom, I 
have both by meeting with divers of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, 
and likewiſe by divers proclamations, clearly declared my 
mind in points of religion, yet do I not think it amiſs in 
this ſo ſolemn an audience, I ſhould now take occaſion to 
diſcover ſomewhat of the ſecrets of my heart in that mat- 
ter. For I ſhall never, with God's grace, be aſhamed to 
make public profeſſion thereof at all occaſions, leſt God 
ſhould be aſhamed to profeſs and allow me, before men 
and angels; eſpecially, leſt that at this time men might 
preſume farther upon the miſknowledge of my mean- 
ing, to trouble this parliament of ours than were conve- 
nient, 

At my firſt coming, although I found but one religion, 
and that which by myſelf is profeſſed, publicly allowed, 
and by the law maintained; yet found I another ſort of 
religion, beſides a private ſect, lurking within the bowels 
of this nation, The firſt is the true religion, which by me 
is profeſſed, and by the law is eſtabliſhed : the ſecond is, 
the falſely called catholics, but truly papiſts: the third, 


which I call a ſect, rather than a religion, is the purita. 
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impatient to ſuffer any ſuperiority, which makes their ſect 
unable to be ſuffered, in any well-governed common- 
wealth.” But as for my courſe towards them I remit it 
to my proclamations made upon that ſubject. 

„ And now for the papiſts, I mult put a difference be- 
twixt my own private profeſſion of mine own falvation, and 
my politic government of the realm, for the weal and quiet- 
neſs thereof. As for mine own profeſſion, you have me 
your head now amongſt you, of the ſame religion that the 
body is of: as I am no ſtranger to you in iblood, no more 
am | a ſtranger to you in faith, or in the matters concern- 
ing the houſe of God, And although this my profeſſion 
be according to mine education, wherein, I thank God, I 
ſucked the milk of God's truth, with the milk of my 
nurſe; yet do I here proteſt unto you, that I would never, 
for ſuch a conceit of conſtancy, or other prejudicate opi- 
nion, have ſo firmly kept my firſt profeſſion, if I had not 
found it agreeable to all reaſon, and to the rule of my con- 
ſcience. But I was never violent, nor unreaſonable in my 
profeſſion : *I acknowledge the Roman church to be our 
mother church, although defiled with ſome infirmities and 
corruptions,” as the Jews were, when they crucified 
Chriſt. And a: I am none enemy to the life of a ſick man, 
becauſe I would have his body purged of ill humours; no 
more am I enemy to their church, becauſe I would have 
them reform their errors, not wiſhing the down-throwing 
of the temple, but that it might be purged, and cleanſed 
from corruption; otherwiſe how can they wiſh us to en- 
ter, if their houſe be not firſt clean? But as I would be 


* lother to diſpenſe in the leaſt point of mine own conſcience, 


for any worldly reſpect, than the fooliſh preciſion of them 
all; ſo would I be as ſorry to ſtrait the politic govern- 
ment of the bodies and minds of all my ſubjects to my 
private opinions : nay, my mind was ever fo free from 
perſecution, or thralling of my ſubjects in matters of con- 
ſcience, as I hope thoſe of that profeſſion within this 
kingdom, have a proof ſince my coming, that I was fo 
far from encreaſing their burthens with Rehoboam, as I 
have ſo much, as either time, occaſion, or law could 
permit, lightened them. And even now at this time, have 


* I been careful to reviſe and conſider deeply upon the laws 


made againſt them, “ That ſome overture might be pro- 
6% 2 
poned 


and Noveliſts, who do not ſo far differ from us in points James I. 
of religion, as in their confuſed form of policy and purity, 1604. 
being ever diſcontented with the preſent government, and 
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* reaſon, (which is the ſoul of the Jaw) in caſe they have 
been in times paſt further, or more rigorouſly extended by 
& judges, than the meaning of the law was, or might tend 
&© to the hurt as well of the innocent, as of guilty perſons.” 
& And as to the perſons of my ſubjects which are of that pro- 
c“ feſſion, I mult divide them into two ranks, clerics and 
c“ Jaics; for the part of the laics, certainly I ever thought 
cc them far more excuſable than the other ſort, becauſe that 
& ſort of religion contained ſuch an ignorant, doubtful, and 
« implicit kind of faith in the laics, grounded upon their 
& church, as except they do generally believe whatſoever 
« their teachers pleaſe to affirm, they cannot be thought 
e ouilty of theſe particular points of hereſies and corrupti- 
ons, which their teachers do ſo wilfully profeſs. And 
& again, I muſt ſub- divide the fame laics into two ranks, 
<« that is, either quiet and well-minded men, peaceable ſub- 
ce jects, who either being old, have retained their firſt drunken 
& in liquor, upon a certain ſhamefacedneſs to be thought cu- 
& rious, or changeable; or being young men, through evil 
cc educations, have never been nurſed or brought up but upon 
& ſuch venom, inſtead of wholeſome nutriment: and that 
ce ſort of people, I would be ſorry to puniſh their bodies for 
cc the error of their minds, the reformation whereof muſt 
& only come of God, and the true ſpirit. But the other rank 
c of laics, who either through curioſity, affeRation of novel- 
cc ties, or diſcontentment in their private humours, have 
c changed their coats, only to be factious ſtirrers of ſedition, 
& and perturbers of the common-wealth ; their backwardneſs 
& in their religion giveth a ground to me, (their magiſtrate) 
< to take the better heed to their proceedings, and to correct 
<< their obſtinacy. | 

«© But for the part of the clerics, I muſt directly ſay and 


cc affirm, that as long as they maintain one ſpecial point of 


„their doctrine, and another point of their practice, they 
ce are no way ſufferable to remain in this kingdom. Their 
c point of doctrine is, that arrogant and ambitious ſupre- 
„ macy of their head the pope, whereby he not only claims 
© to be ſpiritual head of all chriſtians, but alſo to have an 
60 imperial civil power over all kings and emperors, dethron- 
„ing and decrowning princes with his foot as pleaſeth him, 
*© and diſpenſing and diſpoſing of all kingdoms and empires at 
« his appetite. The other point which they obſerve in con- 
<< tinual practice is, the aſſaſſinates and murthers of kings; 


60 thinking it no fin, but rather a matter of ſalvation, to do 
« all 
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te all actions of rebellion and hoſtility againſt their natural James I, 
« ſovereign Lord, if he be once curſed, his ſubjects diſ- 1604. 
« charged of their fidelity, and his kingdom given a prey, bf 
« that three-crowned monarch, or rather monſter, their head. 


« And in this point I have no occaſion to ſpeak further here, 
« ſaying, ** That I could wiſh from my heart, that it would 
c pleaſe God to make me one of the members of ſuch a ge- 
« neral chriſtian union in religion, as laying wilfulneſs aſide 
on both hands, we might meet in the midſt, which is the 
% centre and perfection of all things. For if they would 
c leave, and be aſhamed of ſuch new and groſs corruptions 
of theirs, as themſelves cannot maintain, nor deny to be 
« worthy of reformation, I would for my own part be con- 
ce tent to meet them in the mid-way, ſo that all novelties 
“ might be renounced on either fides.” For as my faith is 
the true, ancient, catholic and apoſtolic faith, grounded 
«© upon the ſcriptures and expreſs word of God; fo will I 
ever yield all reverence to antiquity, in the points of eccle- 
ſiaſtical policy: and by that means ſhall I ever, with God's 
* grace, keep myſelf from either being an heretic in faith, or 
„ ſ{chiſmatic in matters of policy. 

“ But of one thing would I have the papiſts of this land 
% to be admoniſhed, that they preſume not ſo much upon 
6 my lenity, (becauſe I would be loth to be thought a perſe- 
& cutor) as thereupon to think it lawful for them daily to en- 
c creaſe their number and ſtrength in this kingdom; where- 
c by, if not in my time, at leaſt in the time of my poſterity, 
& they might be in hope to erect their religion again. No, 
& let them aſſure themſelves, that as I am a friend to their 
e perſons, if they be good ſubjects ; ſo I am a vowed e: ay, 
& and do denounce mortal war to their errors. And that as 
© I would be ſorry to be driven by their ill behaviour, from 
e the protection and conſervation of their bodies and lives; 
© fo will I never ceaſe, as far as I can, to tread down their 
« errors and wrong opinions. For I could not permit the 
© increaſe and growing of their religion, without firſt betray- 
ing of myſelf and mine own conſcience : ſecondly, this 
ce whole iſle, as well the part I am come from, as the part I 
remain in; in betraying their liberties, and reducing them 
<« to the former {laviſh yoke, which both had caſten off be- 
« fore I came amongſt them; and thirdly, the liberty of the 
« crown in my poſterity, which I ſhould leave again under a 
© new ſlavery, having found it left free to me by my pre- 
C deceſſors. And therefore would I wiſh all my good ſab- 
« jects that are deceived with that corruption, firſt, if they 
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James I, © find any beginning of inſtinction in themſelves of know-' 


1604. 


ledge, and love to the truth, to foſter the ſame by all Jaw- 
ful means, and to beware of quenching the ſpirit that 
worketh within them. And if they can find as yet no mo- 
tion tending that way, to be ſtudious to read and confer 
with learned men, and to ufe all ſuch means as may fur- 
ther their reſolution; aſſuring themſelves, that as long as 
they are diſconformable in religion from us, they cannot 
be but half my ſubjects, be able to do but half fer- 
vice, and I to want the beſt half of them, which is their 
ſouls, 

And here I take occaſion to ſpeak to you my lords the 
biſhops 3 for as you my lord of Durham ſaid very learnedly 
to day in your ſermon, * Correction without Inſtruction 
is but a tyranny :” So ought you, and all the clergy under 
you, to be more careful, vigilant, and diligent, than you 
have been to win ſouls to God, as well by your exemplary 
life as doctrine. And ſince you ſee how careful they are, 
ſparing neither Jabour, pains, nor extream peril of their 
perſons, to pervert, (the devil is ſo buſy a biſhop) ye 
ſhould be the more careful and wakeful in your charges. 
Follow the rule preſcribed to you by St. Paul, Be ye 
careful to exhort and inſtruct, in ſeaſon, and out of ſeaſon :” 
And where you have been any way ſluggiſh before, now 
waken yourſelves up again with a new diligence in this 
point, remitting the ſucceſs to God, who calling them 
either at the ſecond, third, tenth, or twelfth hour, as they 
are alike welcome to him, ſo ſhall they be to me his lieu- 
tenant here. 8 

The third reaſon of my convening you at this time, which 
containeth ſuch actions of my thankfulneſs towards you, as I 
may either do, or leave undone, yet ſhall, with God's grace, 
ever preſs to perform all the days of my life. It conſiſts in 
theſe two points, in making of laws at certain times, which 
is only at ſuch times as this, in parliament z or in the care- 
ful execution thereof at all other times. As for the making of 
them, I will thus far faithfully promiſe unto you, that I 
will ever prefer the weal of the body, and of the whole 
commonwealth, in making of good laws and conſtitutions, 
to any particular or private ends of mine, thinking ever 
the wealth and weal of the commonwealth to be my greateſt 
weal, and worldly felicity : a point wherein a lawful king 
doth directly differ from a tyrant. But at this time I am 
only thus far to forewarn you in that point, that you be- 
ware to ſeek the making of too many laws, for two 2. 

„cia 
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& cial reaſons: firſt, becauſe “ in corruptiſſimã republics James 4 


« plurimæ leges: 


and the execution of good laws is far more 1604. 


profitable in a commonwealth, than to burden men's me- ——— 


« mories with the making of too many of them, And next, 
« becauſe the making of too many laws in one parliament 
« will bring in confuſion, for lack of leiſure wiſely to deli- 
berate before you conclude: For the hiſhop ſaid well to 
day, that to deliberation would a large time be given; but 
eto execution a greater promptneſs was required. As for 


e the execution of good laws, it hath been very wiſely and 


4 honourably foreſeen, and ordered by my predeceſſors in this 
“kingdom, in planting ſuch a number of judges, and all 
* ſorts of magiſtrates, in convenient places, for the execu- 
ce tion of the ſame. And therefore muſt I now turn me to 
“ you that are judges, and magiſtrates under me, as mine 
« eyes and ears in this caſe: [ can ſay none otherwiſe to 
« you, than as Ezekias the good king of Juda ſaid {to his 
„ judges, ** Remember that the thrones you ſit on are God's, 
and neither yours nor mine.“ And that as you muſt be 
% anſwerable to me, ſo muſt both you and I be anſwerable to 
«© God, for the due execution of our offices. That place is 
«© no place for you to utter your affections in; you muſt not 
« there hate your foe, nor love your friend; fear the offence 
& of the greater party, or pity the miſery of the meaner; ye 
“ muſt be blind, and not fee diſtinctions of perſons; hand- 
6 leſs, not to receive bribes ; but keep that juſt temper and 
* mid-courſe in all your proceedings, that like a juſt balance, 
« ye may neither ſway to the right nor left hand. Three 
& principal qualities are required in you, knowledge, cour- 
& age, and ſincerity ; that you may diſcern with knowledge, 
& execute with courage, and do both in upright ſincerity. 
«© And as for my part, I do vow and proteſt here in the pre- 
„ ſence of God, and of this honourable audience, I never 
«© ſhall be weary, nor omit no occaſion wherein I may ſhew 
«© my carefulneſs of the execution of good laws. And 
© as I wiſh you that are judges, not to be weary in your 
* office, in doing of it, ſo ſhall I never be weary, with 
God's grace, to take account of you, which is properly my 
«© calling. 

* And thus having told you the three cauſes of my con- 
vening of this parliament, all three tending only to utter 
my thankfulneſs, but in divers forms; the firſt by word, 
& the other two by action; I do confeſs, that when I have 
ce done, and performed all that in this ſpeech I have promiſed, 
„ Tnutilis ſervus ſum,” Inutile, becauſe the meaning of the 
24 C 2 ce Word 
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word Inutilis in that place of ſcripture, is underſtood, that 
in doing all that ſervice which we can to God, it is but our 
due, and we do nothing to God, but that which we are 
bound to do: and in like manner, when I have done all 
that I can for you, I do nothing but that which I am 
bound to do: and am accountable to God upon the con- 
trary. For I do acknowledge that the ſpecial and greateſt 
point of difference that is betwixt a rightful king, and a 
uſurping tyrant, is in this; that whereas the proud and am- 
bitious tyrant doth think his kingdom and people are only 
ordained for ſatisfaction of his deſires and unreaſonable ap- 
petites; the righteous and juſt king doth by the contrary 
acknowledge himſelf to be ordained for the procuring of 
the wealth and proſperity of his people, and that his great- 
eſt and principal worldly felicity muſt conſiſt in their pro- 
ſperity.“ If you be rich, I cannot be poor; if you be happy, 
I cannot but be fortunate ; and I proteſt that your welfare 
ſhall ever be my greateſt care and contentment. And that 
I am a ſervant is moſt true; that as I am head and gover- 
nor of all the people in my dominions, who are my natu- 
ral vaſſals and ſubjects, conſidering them in numbers and 
diſtinct ranks; ſo if we will take the whole people as one 
body and maſs, then as the head is ordained for the body, 
and not the body for the head, ſo muſt a righteous king 
know himſelf to be ordained ſor his people, and not his 
people for him : for although king and people be relata, 
yet can he be no king if he want people and ſubiects: but 
there be many people in the world that lack a head ; where- 
fore I will never be aſhamed to confeſs it my principal ho- 
nour, to be the great ſervant of the commonwealth ; and 
ever think the proſperity thereof to be my greateſt felicity, 
as I have already ſaid. 


But as it was the whole body of this kingdom, (with 


cc 
cc 
cc 


an uniform aſſent and harmony) as I told you in the be- 
ginning of my ſpeech, which did ſo far oblige me, in good- 
will and thankfulneſs of requital by their alacrity and rea- 
dineſs in declaring and receiving me to that place which 
God had provided for me, and not any particular perſons, 
(for then it had not been the body) ſo is my thankfulneſs 
due to the whole ſtate, For even as in matters of faults, 
Quod a multis peccatur impune peccatur ; even ſo in mat- 
ters of virtuous and good deeds, what is done by the wil- 
ling conſent and harmony of the whole body, no particular 
perſon can juſtly claim thanks, as proper to him for the 
ſame: and therefore I mult here make a little apology for 

3 oy myſelf, 
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myſelf, in that I could not ſatisfy the particular humours James J. 
8 < of every perſon that looked for ſome advancement or re- 1604. 
3 « ward at my hand, ſince my entry into this kingdom. "Three 
Z c kinds of things were craved of me, advancement to honour, 
c preferment to place of credit about my pe:rfon, and rewa:d 
« in matters of land or profit. If I had beftowed honour 
upon all, no man could have been advanced to honour ; 
©« for the degrees of honour do conſiſt in preferring ſome 
&« above their fellows : if every man had the like acceſs to 
& my privy or bed-chamber, then no man could have it, be- 
& cauſe it cannot contain all: and if I had beſtowed lands 
* and rewards upon every man, the fountain of my liberality 
cc would have been ſo exhauſted and dried, as I would lack 
means to be liberal to any man: and yet was I not ſo ſpar- 
ing, but I may without vaunting affirm, that I have en- 
larged my favour in all the three degrees, towards as many, 
; « and more than ever king of England did, in fo ſhort a 
y % ſpace, No, I rather crave your pardon, that I have been 
6 „ fo bountiful : for, if the means of the crown be waſted, I 
behoved then to have recourſe to you my ſubjects, and be 
© burthenſome to you; which I would be lotheſt to be of 

? any king alive. For as it is true, that as I have alread 
; « ſaid, it was a whole body which did deſerve ſo well at my 
3 hand, and not every particular perſon of the people : yet 
5 were there ſome who by reaſon of their office, credit with 
1 ce the people, or otherwiſe, took occaſion both before, and 
l at the ſame time of my coming amongſt you, to give proof 
; of their love and affection towards me. Not that I am 
5 „ any way in doubt, that if other of my ſubjeQs had been in 
| ce their places, and had had the like occaſion, but they would 
4 have uttercd the like good effects, (ſo general and ſo great 
b were the love and affection of you all towards me:) but 
yet this having been performed by ſome ſpecial perſons, I 
could not without unthankfulneſs but requite them accord- 
« ingly. And therefore had I juſt occaſion to advance ſome 
in honour, ſome to places of ſervice about me, and by re- 
« warding to enable ſome who had deſerved wel] of me, and 
were not otherwiſe able to maintain the ranks I thought 
& them capable of, and others who although they had not 
particularly deſerved before, yet I found them capable and 
worthy of place of preferment and credit, and not able to 
ſuſtain thoſe places for which I thought them fit, without 
my help. Two eſpecial cauſes moved me to be. {5 open- 
© handed, whereof the one was reaſonable and honourable, 
„ but the other (I will not be aſhamed to confeſs unto you) 
C 3 6 pro- 
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James I. << proceeded of mine own infirmity. That which was juſt 
1604. and honourable, was, that being ſo far beholden to the 
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body of the whole ſtate, I thought I could not refuſe to let 
run ſome ſmall. brooks out of the fountain of my thankful- 
nels to the whole, for refreſhing of particular perſons that 
were members of that multitude. The other, which pro- 
ceeded out of mine own infirmity, was, the multitude and 
importunity of ſuitors. But although rcaſon come by infu- 
ſion in a manner, yet experience groweth with time and 
labour: and therefore do I not doubt, but experience in 
time coming will both teach the particular ſubjects of this 
kingdom, not to be ſo importune and undiſcreet in craving z 
and me not to be ſo ealily and lightly moved in granting, 
that which may be harmful to my eſtate, and conſequently 
to the whole kingdom. | 

And thus having at length declared unto you my mind, 
in all the points for the which I called this parliament, my 
concluſion ſhall only now be, to excuſe myſelf, in caſe 
you have not found ſuch eloquence in my ſpeech, as per- 
adventure you might have looked for at my hands. I 
might, if I lift, alledge the great weight of s affairs, and 
my continual buſineſs and diſtraction, that I could never 
have leiſure to think upon what I was to ſpeak, before I 
came to the place where I was to ipeak : and I might alſo 
alledge, that my firſt ſight of this ſo famous and honourable 
an aſſembly, might likewiſe breed ſome impediment : but 


leaving theſe excuſes, [ will plainly and freely in my man- 


ner, tell you the true cauſe of it; which is, that it becom- 
eth a king, in my opinion, to uſe no other eloquence than 
plainneſs and ſincerity. By plainneſs I mean, that his 
ſpeeches ſhould be ſo clear, and void of all ambiguity, that 
they may not be thrown, nor rent aſunder in contrary ſen- 
ſes, like the old oracles of the pagan gods, And by fin- 
cerity 1 underſtand, that uprightneſs and honeſty which 
ought to be in a king's whole ſpeeches and actions; that, as 
far as a king is in honour erected above any of his ſubjects, 
ſo far ſhould, he ſtrive in ſincerity to be above them all, 
and that his tongue ſhould be ever the true meſſenger of 
his heart. And this ſort of eloquence my you ever aſſured- 
ly look for at my hands,” 


This ſpeech was not received with the applauſes expected 


by the king, Beſides the exceſſive length, ſeveral things were 
remarked which gave occaſion for cenſure. In the firlt place, 
no body could tell what to make of his actions of thanks 


« inſe- 
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c inſeparably conjoined in his perſon,“ and containing two James I. 
bleflings, the firſt whereof was confined to theſe two points: 1604. 
1. That having never had war with any of his neighbours, =—_— 


he inferred from thence that he brought peace with him eve 
where, But it was no great wonder he had not been hither- 
to in war with his neighbours, fince Scotland has properly no 
neighbours but the Engliſh. 2. That without being ſollicit- 
ed, he had revoked the letters of mark againſt Spain. The 
other bleſſing of his “ actions of thanks,“ conſiſted in the 
union in his perſon of the titles of the two houſes of Lancafter 
and Vork. Hence he would have infinuated, that by his ac- 
ceſſion to the throne of England, he freed the Engliſh from 
the dread of ſeeing a renewal of the civil wars occaſioned b 
the title of the two houſes. But this pretended dread was 
only a chimera of his own forming. Since Henry VIII. who 
much more juſtly united in his perſon the rights of the two 
contending houſes, the dread of a civil war had ſo diſappeared, 
that it was entirely forgot. As for his efforts to ſhow the 
great advantages which would accrue to England from the union 
of the two kingdoms, they were entirely vain, as will here- 
after appear. Beſides, his inferences from the arbitrary com- 
pariſons of a head with a divided body, a huſband with two 
wives, a fnepherd with two flocks, ſeemed ſo little ſolid, that 
they were turned to ridicule. What he ſaid about religion, 
was diſpleaſing to all. The catholics were not ſatisfied with 
his diſtinctions. The puritans were extremely offended, that 
he ſhould poſitively ſay of them, They were ever diſcon- 
„ tented with the preſent government, and impatient of any 
% ſuperiority, which made their ſect inſufferable in a well- 
„ governed commonwealth.” The proteſtants in general re- 
marked in his ſpeech too great condeſcenſion for the papiſts, 
and even contradiction in what he ſaid about them. On the 
one hand, he affirmed, he was of the church of England, 
and his faith grounded upon the holy ſcriptures. On the other 
hand, he was ready to lay aſide all prejudice, and meet the 
catholics half way. He declared himſelf a mortal enemy to 
their errors, but took care to intimate, that he confined,” as 1 
may ſay, theſe errors to the doctrine of the pope's exorbitant 
power. Upon the other fort of “ actions of thanks,” con- 
liſting in the making and executing of laws, twas ſaid, that a 
king of England might extol his condeſcenſion concerning 
ſome particular law, made to his own detriment, and the na- 
tion's benefit: but no king before him ever pretended to lay 
an obligation upon his people, for giving his aſſent to ſuch 
laws as were for his own and the kingdom's good. It was 
C 4 alſo 
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James I. alſo obſerved, that he admoniſhed the parliament not to en- 
1604. act too many laws, as if he feared to be obliged to carry his 
— pretended thaukfulncſs., too far. That as for the few good 
3 laws he was willing to admit, all the effects of his thankful- 
neſs conſiſted in giving the judges a very common and trivial 
charge. Finaily, it was remarked, that this thankfulneſs up- 
on which his whole ſpeech turned, was as imaginary as the 
cauſe which produced it. In thanking the people. of Eng- 
land * for receiving and embracing him as their undoubted 
& and lawful king and governor,” he did not mean to de- 
clare that the people had made him ſo, but only that being 
undoubted king by his birth-right, they had received and own= 
ed him as ſuch. This was leſlening the obligation, and con- 
ſequently the thankfulneſs too, W heretore it was thought by 
many, that the King's aim, in this long harangue, was not ſo 
much to expreſs his thankfulneſs to the Englith, as to inſinu- 
ate to them, that all he was obliged to them for, was, their 
not oppoſing his undoubted right : that his chief intention 
was, to obtain of the parliament the union of the two king- 
doms; to prevent any new laws againſt the papiits, and to 
have the execution of thoſe already in force left to him. What 
was only conjectured at firſt, became certain afterwards, as 
the king's intentions were diſcovered. In this very parlia- 
ment therefore, a ſuſpicion and jealouſy of the king began to 
be entertained by the people. This alſo put the houſe of 
commons upon their guard, and made them caretully weigh 
the king's words and actions, who notwithſtanding the max- 
ims laid down in the concluſion of his ſpeech, was a great 
maſter in the art of chuſing ambiguous expreſſions. This 
muſt always be remembred, in order to underſtand the events 
of this reign o. | | | 
Ad to con» The ficit thing the parliament did, was to prepare an act 
ew ng 8 for acknowledging the king's title to the crown of England. 
Statut. c. 1. James had not required it. On the contrary, in all appear- 
Wilſon, © ance, by repeating ſeveral times in his ſpeech, that he was 
undoubted King by birth-right, he defigned to intimate, he 
did not want the parliament's confirmation. But if this was 
his intent, the two houſes did not, or ſeemed not to under- 


© A modern author ſays, this ſpezch great council of the nation. It con- 
diſplays fully king James's character, tains however a remarkable ſtroke of 
and proves him to have poſſeſſed more candor, where he confeſſes his too great 
knowledge and greater parts, than pru- facility in yielding to the ſollicitations 
dence or any juſt ſenſe of decorum and of ſuitors: a fault, which he promiles 
propriety, He obſer ves, it wants that to corre, but which adhered to him 
majeſlic brevity. and reierve which be- during the whole courſe of his reign. 
ecmes a king in bis addreſſes to the Hume, p. 11. nt q | 
— . , a and 
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and it, whether they reſolved t- preſerve a privilege hither- James J. 
to enjoyed, or feared ſuch an omiſſion might occaſion troubles 1604, 
and rebellions. The king on his part thought it not prudent 
to refuſe the act. | 

After the parliament had conſidered of ſome other affairs, Commig. 
they appointed commiſſioners to examine the king's propoſal] oners to ex- 
concerning 'the union of the two kingdoms. But the king 2 
had already obſtructed it, by laviſhing honours and riches unon two thug 
his Scotch courtiers. This convinced the Engliſh, they could dom. 
not but loſe by a union, whoſe end, as they believed, was to 7% wood. 


render the Scots partakers of the riches of England, whereas Ad. Pub, 
the Engliſh had nothing to expect in Scotland. Hence the Wi. p. 600. 
king's ſpeech was cenſured, where he ſpoke of Scotland as the Wilton. 
one half of the iſland, though the Engliſh were perſuaded, 
there was a great inequality between England and Scotland. 
The cager purſuit of the Scots after places, penſions, and rich 
matches, raiſed the jealouſy of the Engliſh, and rendered them 
yery averſe to the union projected by the king. With theſe 
diſpoſitions the commiſſioners met to examine the advantages 
and inconveniences, in order to make their report to the two 
houſes 4. | 

W hilft this affair was in hand, moſt people could not for- n. os 
bear ſhowing diſcontent with regard to religion. The catho- ple'sdiſcon-— 
lics expected greater favours from a prince, whom they ima- tent with 
gined in their intereſt, His diſſ inctions between the Clerics _— 
and Laics, between thoſe who aſcribed to the pope an un- Wilſon. 
limited power, and ſuch as received not that doctrine, made 
them fear, the advantages they had promiſed themſelves in 
this new reign would be very inconſiderable. The preſby- 
terians were enraged to fee the king ſo openly prefer the pa- 
piſts before them. All the proteſtants in general heard with 
grief the advances made by the king to the papiſts : eſpecially, 
the offer of meeting them half way, and the affectation of 
condemning only a ſingle tenet, gave occaſion to fear, he had 
indeed the ſentiments he was ſuſpeCted of in Scotland. What 
ce means, ſaid they, his offer to the papiſts of meeting them 
& half way, upon their renouncing the doctrines repugnant 

to the regal authority ? Where is this half way to be ? Does 
it relate to the hierarchy 5 But if the pope's authority is 
not received, there will be no difference between the Eng- 


cc 
cc 
cc 


P It was faid, that if the Scots had 


| were empowered to meet and treat with 
already impoveriſhed the kingdom, they 


certain ſelect commiſſioners to be ap- 

would by the union bankrupt it. Wel- pointed by the parliament of Scotland. 

den, p. 88. Wilſon, p. 672, &c, Spotiſwood, p. 
q There were in all forty-three com- 480, &c, 

miſſioners, lords and commons, who | 
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James I. liſh and catholic church. Does he reckon the catholics 


1604. 


Artifice of 

the jeſuits 

to increaſe 

diviſions, 

Annals of 
ames I, 
ref, 


The king 
loves flat- 
tery. 
Oſborn. 


« will, have come half way, when they have renounced the 
© pope's exorbitant power? If ſo, we muſt, in order to go 
„ the other half, yield them the reſt of the articles, which 
« were the cauſe of our ſeparation.” In a word, it was not 
known how far this offer was to extend, or where to ſtop, 
ſo obſcure and doubtful was the expreſſion, though he had 
declared, he would uſe no other eloquence than Plainneſs and 
Sincerity, Moſt of the biſhops, and the zealous church-of- 
England-men, were alone pleaſed, becauſe the king ſeemed bent 
not to ſuffer the puritans, who were no leſs odious to them 
than the bigotted papiſts. It is certain, their zeal for the 
church of England was carried a little too far, and the king, 
by declaring himſelf fo plainly a ſworn enemy to the puri- 
tans, bred a mutual enmity between the two parties, which 
was but too much cheriſhed, and which, at another time, 
proved fatal to the eſtabliſhed church. Ihe puritans were 
ſo offended at this uncharitableneſs for them, and the 
great condeſcenſion for the papiſts, that they did not ſcruple 
to charge the king, the biſhops, and the zealous epiſcopalians, 
with being ſo many popiſh agents. Amidſt theſe diviſions, 
the Romiſh emiſſaries had but too many opportunities to fo- 
ment the animoſity of the two parties, and carry it to the 
utmoſt height, knowing they could not better execute their 
deſigns than when the kingdom was involved in troubles. It 
is pretended, at this time many jeſuits, with their ſuperiors 
permiſſion, were received, ſome as prefbyterian miniſters, 
others as church of England prieſts ; and that under theſe diſ- 
guiſes, they ſo ſtretched the principles of the two parties in 
their writings and ſermons, that the breach was rendered 
irreparable. 

At the ſame time, thoſe who approached the king's perſon, 
both Engliſh and Scots, thought only of making their court, 
in order to obtain his good graces and favours. The jea- 
louſy between the two nations, helped to ſtrain the flattery 
uſed by the whole court to the king. Eveiy one ſtrove to 
keep in his eſteem by whatever was moſt grateful to him, 
and nothing was more fo than to be extolled for his learning 
and parts, and to hear the royal authority talked of accord- 
ing to his principles. It was ſome time before the people 
had a clear knowledge of this prince's genius and character 
but when he was once well known, the eſteem at firſt enter- 
tained of him very ſenſibly diminiſhed, to which the king 
himſelf greatly contributed by his ſtrange conduct, as will 
hercafter appear, | 
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OF ENGLAND. 


The principal affair for which the king had ſummoned the James I. 
parliament was, the union of the two kingdoms, though he 1604. 
pretended, his ſole motive was to expreſs his thankfulneſs to 


the Engliſh. He had ſo good an opinion of his eloquence, He afſumes 


that he did not queſtion the ſucceſs of the affair, and the no- r of 
mination of the commiſſioners for that purpoſe confirmed his Great Bri- 
belief. So, whether through impatience, or to engage the tain. 

l ite th ki h dered Wilſon, 
parliament the ſooner to unite the two kingdoms, he ordered *: 


himſelf to be proclaimed king of Great-Britain, without ſtay- AR. Pub, 


ing for the parliament's determination. From thenceforward xvi. p. 693. 
he would hear no more of the diſtinction of the two king- 

doms. St. Andrew's croſs was quartered with St. George's Ib. p. 605, 
in the flags, and by proclamation the Scottiſh coins were made 645. 


current in England. "This ſhowed, the king did not doubt, 


Ho Wes. 


the affair of the union would ſucceed to his with. But he 


did not yet know the genius and character of the Engliſh. 
Such as had no ſhare in his bounties, loudly murmured to ſee Wilſon; 
his Scotch attendants grown ſo rich in a very ſhort ſpace, 
that the Engliſh could not imitate their magnificence with- 


out ruining their eſtates". Several paſquils were daily made 


upon the occaſion, not much to the advantage of the Scots, 


nor conſequently to the deſign of the union of the two king- 
doms. 

There was alſo another thing which did not render the peo- Difference 
ple favorable to the king. This was an occaſion of the diſ- «pag 
content given to the houſe of commons, and which it will che houſe of 
be neceſſary to mention, in order to ſhow this prince's idea commons. 


of the Engliſh conſtitution, and the juft cauſe he gave the Ce, p. 53. 


commons to fear, he deſigned to invade their privileges. Im- 


mediately after the opening of the parliament, the commons March 23. 
examining, according to cuſtom, the conteſted elections, there 
was a debate in the houſe about the return of Sir Francis 
Goodwin, and Sir John Forteſcue, for knight of the ſhire for 
the county of Bucks ; and upon a full hearing, Sir Francis 
was declared duly elected. Three days after, the lords ſent March 26. 
a meſſage to the commons, that there might be a conference 
about Goodwin's election. The commons, furprized at fo 
extraordinary a meſſage, anſwered, they did not think them- 


© ſclves obliged to give an account of their proceedings, and 


therefore could not grant the conference required. The lords 


f replied, the king having been acquainted with what had paſſed 
nn Goodwin's caſe, thought himſelf engaged in honour to have 


ne Engliſh repined, as Wilſon ſays, ftead of wadmeal, velvet and ſattin, 
v ſee the Scots advanced from blue p. 673, 


A bonnets co coſtly beavers, Wear ing in- 


the 


— — — — —ê 


James I. the affair debated again, and had ordered them to confer with 
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1604. the commons upon it. Whereupon the commons, by their 
——— = ſpeaker, gave their reaſons to the king, why they could not 
admit of that innovation. But all they could obtain was, 

that inſtead of a conference with the lords, the king com- 

manded them to confer with the judges. This pleaſed them 


April z. m0. more than che other. They delivered their reaſons in 1 
writing, at the council chamber, deſiring their lordſhips to in- 
tercede for them to the king, not to violate their privileges. l 
The anſwer was, the king abſolutely commanded them to £ 
have a conference with the judges r. The commons were 1 
extremely ſurprized at fo abſolute an order. Mean while, t 
fearing to be accuſed of too eaſily engaging in a quarrel with © 
the king, they thought it more proper to yield, than ſtand We " 
out, fully bent however to adhere to what had been deter- MW *! 
mined in the caſe of the conteſted election. Certainly the WF * 
king had engaged in a'very nice affair, and probably, would la 
not have come off with honour, had he not been diſingaged 
by Goodwin's moderation. Sir Francis chuſing to forfeit his ol 
right rather than occaſion a quarre] between the king and 8 
the commons, defired the houſe to order the county of Bucks N 
to elect another knight in his ſtead. The king and commons li 
equally accepted of this expedient, which prevented them "y 
from coming to extremities ; but the king found from hence, be 
that no great account was made of the proclamation upon m. 
calling the parliament, whereby he meant to be maſter of us 
the elections. phy 
The com- The commons perceived by this affair, that the king's in- Wt 
mons ad- tention was to found them, and that hereafter ſuch incidents Ae 
on the might frequently be revived. For which reaſon, on the 16th Gif 
x of June, addrefling the king concerning certain grievance, lon 
8 54+ they took occaſion to repreſent their privileges, of which they 
The parlia- ſuppoſed him not yet fully informed. This addreſs ſo di- fi « 
ment is pro- pleaſed the king, that on the 7th of July, he prorogued the WF: 
rogued, parliament to the 7th of February, to have time to think of — 
Jer, means to humble the commons 5. wool] 
[t pewte 
pay 2 
lack « 
r The king faid, he defired and This caſe of Sir Francis Goodwin wu bund 
commanded, <* as an abſolute king,*”” printed by order of the houſe of com- nnd fe 
that there might be a conference be- mons, 1704, on occafion of the famou 31. 6s 
b .. tween the houſe and the judges, He debate at that time upon the Ayleſbury for ey: 
had before ſaid, he had no purpoſe to election. very. 


impeach their privilege, but ſince they This parliament granted the ki the fa; 
deſired all matters of privilege “ from tunnage and poundage. The tunnaę ud b. 
« him and by his grant,“ he expected was, 4s. on every tun of wine, import. 33. 
they ſhould not be turned againſt him," ed; and on a tun of ſweet wine, 6s, n nade | 

| WIN hich 
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I s is certain, moſt of thoſe who approached the king, la- James I. 
boured to inſpire him with the deſign of rendering himſelf 1604. 
* abſolute, or rather to confirm him in this reſolution, by which ⁊ñäͤk⁊ͤm 
they perfectly made their court. Beſides, arbitrary power is The clergy 

as advantagious to miniſters and courtiers, as it is prejudicial <ov2tenance 
to the reſt of the nation. Several authors accuſe the biſhops wort. 
of having been of the number of the flatterers. Perhaps touching 
matters have been a little aggravated, However, many things arbitrary 
give occaſion to believe, that the clergy of the church of Bins, > * 
England were inclined to aſcribe to the king, more power Oſborne, 
than his predeceſſors had hitherto enjoyed, At leaft, it is 
certain that from the reign of James I. to this preſent time, 
many of the clergy have endeavoured to perſuade the people, 
that they ought to acknowlede in the ſovereign. an unlimited 
authority, and have extended paſſive obedience in England as 
far as in the moſt arbitrary monarchies, 
E Bancroft archbiſhop of Canterbury, a moſt zealous aſſerter The arch. 
of the prerogative royal, was one of the firſt who attempted biſhoy's at- 
av go beyond the uſual bounds, by cauſing things to depend penn 


„on the king's will, which were undeniably within the par- —_— 


KS e 3 ” the king. 
'n; liament's juriſdiction, He exhibited to the king and council Ibia. 
= twenty five grievances of the clergy *, which were deſired to 
de. be reformed in granting prohibitions, that the king's courts 
on WW might not have cognizance of what concerned theſe articles. 
| mn It is ſaid, his intention was to ſhow others the way to ap- 
| ply directly to the king, without regarding the parliament or 
u-. onvocation. But the king was told, in caſe he granted the 
s anchbiſhop's requeſt, he would be ingaged in inextricable 
en (iffculties, becauſe the redreſſing of grievances had ever be- 
rer. longed to the parliament. Whereupon, the king conſulted 
they 
di- for every awm of Rheniſh, 1s. The cution of the laws againſt jeſuits, ſe- 
ke poundage was, 18. on every twenty minary- prieſts, and recuſants. 2. A 
the villings-worth of goods and merchan- continuance of the ſtatute 39 Eliz. 
1k ot ae imported and exported, excepting concerning the puniſhment of rogues, 
woollen manufactures; and tin and vagabonds, &c. By this ſtatute, people 
fl alſo excepted, which were to that go about the country to ſell glaſſes, 
pay 28. A denizen was to pay, for every are to be adjudged as rogues and vaga- 
ck of wool, 338. 4d. for every two bonds, 3. An act to reſtrain the inor- 
in uu hundred and forty woolfells, 338. 4d, dinate haunting and tippling in inns, 
com- ind for every laſt of hides and backs, alehouſes, &c. 4. A wiſe act againſt 
ramon zl. 6s. 8d. But a ſtranger was to pay conjuration, witchcraft, and cealin 


leſbury I for every ſack of wool, 31. 6s, 8d. for 
very two hundred and forty woolfells 

de kin; the ſame 3 and for every laſt of hides 
unngee and backs, 3l. 14s. 4d. See Statut. 
import © 33.— There were ſeveral ſtatutes 
6s, end made in this parliament, the chief of 
VI hich are: 1, An act for the due exe- 


with evil ſpirits. 5. One for the relic 
of creditors againſt bankrupts. 6. And 
another againſt brokers, &c, Sce ſtatut. 
1 James I. 

t They were called Arthuli Cleri. 


See them in Sir Edward C«ke's 2d 


Inſtitute. 
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James I. the judges, who anſwered unanimouſly, he ought to refrain 
1604. from deciding any thing concerning the archbiſhop's requeſt. 
The concluſion of the peace with Spain ſoon followed the 

Treaty of prorogation of the parliament. Taxis having informed the 
peace with king of Spain how the court of England ſtood affected, the 


28 —_ conſtable of Caſtile was ſent into the Low-Countries, with 
Weldon, orders to paſs into England and conclude the peace. But the 


AR, Pub, conſtable being detained by ſome affairs in the Netherlands, 

xvi. p. 579 conveyed his power to Taxis and Richardot. "Theſe two 

Soc., deputies being come to London u, agreed upon a treaty, which 

p. 345, &c. was not however ſigned till the 18th of Auguſt, after the ar- 

Weldon, rival of the conſtable of Caſtile. Some fay, this ambaſſador 

Oſborn, purchaſed the peace with large ſums of money, diſtributed 
among the king's miniſters. But this can only be ſaid by 
conjecture, thoſe who are intruſted with ſuch ſort of intrigues, 
not being uſed to diſcover them . However, the treaty with 
the king of Spain was twofold, there being one relating en- 
tirely to commerce, 


Coke, p. 57. 


«© By the IVth article of the firſt treaty 


it was agreed, 


That neither the kings of England nor Spain, ſhould di- 
<« realy or indirectly, give aid to the enemies or rebels of 
either part, of what nature or condition ſoever they were. 
« By the Vth, They renounced all former leagues, con- 
& federacies, Capitulations, and intelligences contrary to that 


ce treaty. 


In the VIIth, king James excuſes the delivery of the 
c cautionary towns to the king of Spain; and promiſes to 
center into a treaty with the ſtates, wherein he will aſſign 


« a competent time to them, to accept and receive terms for 


u The Engliſh commiſſioners were, 
Thomas Sack ville earl of Dorſet, Charles 
Howard earl of Nottingham, Charles 
Blount earl of Devonſhire, Henry 
Howard earl of Northampton, and Ro- 
bert lord Cecil baron of Eſingden. 
Rymer's Fœæd. tom. xvi. p. 580, &c. 

86. 
: Weldon, p. 26, 27. ſays, there 
was not one courtier of note but what 
taſted of Spain's bounty either in gold 


or jewels, and among them not any 


had ſo large a proportion as the coun- 
teſs of Suffolk, who ſhared in her lord's 
intereſt, being then a potent man, and 
in that intereſt which ſhe had, in be- 
ing miſtreſs to that little great Secretary 
(little in body but great in policy) the 


ſole manager of ſtate- affairs. So it may 
be ſaid, ſhe was a double ſharer : And 
in truth, Audley - End, that famous 
great ſtructure, had its foundation of 
Spaniſh gold. He ſays, all Chriſten - 
dom has ſince felt and ſeen the lament- 
able effect of this diſadvantagious peace. 
—— A peace, ſays Oſborn, more de- 
ſtructive to England than a war. He 
alſo obſerves, that the earl of North- 
ampton was by the Spaniſh gifts en- 
abled to build a noble houſe in the 
Strand; and there were many others in 
the kingdom, that had their founda- 
tion, if not their walls and roofs, 
plaiſtered with the ſame mortar, Sect. 
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« 2 pacification with the archduke ; which if they refuſed, James I. 


% he would from thenceforth think himſelf freed from the 
« former conventions with them.” 54 
Theſe, doubtleſs, are the articles which have given occa- 
ſion to ſay, the Spaniards bought the peace. It does not 
however appear, that after the treaty James withdrew his 
troops from the ſervice of the ſtates, as he ſhould have done 
by virtue of the IVth article, nor that he fixed a time for the 
{fates to make a peace, purſuant to the VIIth, On the con- 
trary, it will be ſeen, that he delivered to them the caution- 
ary towns for a much lets. ſum than was agreed on with 


Elizabeth, Moreover, Andrew du Cheſne, in his hiftory of 


England, ſpeaking of this treaty, relates only four articles, 


whereof the laſt is directly contrary to the forementioned 
fourth article. According to that hiſtorian the article ran: 


1 604. 


«© That as to the ſtates of Holland and Zealand, things Du Cheſae. 
„ ſhould remain as they were, as well with reſpect to the 
„ cautionary towns, as to the other articles of the treaties 
between Elizabeth and the ſtates, without the king of 
 « England's being obliged to recall his troops from the Low- 
“ countries; or to forbid his ſubjects to ſerve the ſtates. 
„„ Moreover, that the commerce, trade, and navigation be- 
„ tween the Engliſh and the ſtates, ſhould continue upon 
the ſame foot as in Elizabeth's life-time.” 


This contrariety makes me think, that James, to pleaſe 


the Spaniard and the archduke, was perſuaded to agree, that 
the fourth article ſhould be inſerted in the treaty in the man- 
ner firſt mentioned, in order to induce the ſtates to haſten a 


peace, and that this ſame article, as related by du Chetne, 


was a reſtriction of the firſt, or a ſecret article, which was 
alone to take place. This is ſo common a thing in treaties, 
that the conjecture cannot be conſidered as groundleſs, efpe- 
- cially as it is confirmed by the event. " 

I The peace with Spain being concluded, the king was per- A company 
ſuaded to grant a monopoly of the trade with Spain and Italy erected for 
to a company of merchants, and to forbid all his ſubjects, 
except ſuch as were authorized by this company, to traffic 


ny "tf 


ment, the commons taking into conſideration how deſtructive 
to trade ſuch a monopoly was, repreſented ſo plainly to 


| the king the ill conſequences of it, that the company's patent 
was revoked, and the trade with Spain and Italy declared free 


as before, 


the trade 
with Spain 
a ö 5 mc and Italy. 
in thoſe countries. But in the next ſeſſion of the parlia- Coke, p. 59 


During the reſt of the year 1604, nothing remarkable The king 


flatteries 


ö | paſſed in England, The king led a peaceable life amidſt the lives very 
} 8 


o uietly » 
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James J. flatteries of his court, and very laviſhly beſtowed his favours 
1604, on his minions. But this liberality bred a great diſcontent in 
thoſe who had no ſhare in it, and thought themſelves how- 
He is laviſh ever no leſs worthy than the others. Gon Elizabeth took 
of honours. a very different method, but James did not think fit to be her 
imitator. Never were honours beſtowed with leſs diſcretion 
and more profuſion than in this reign. Accordingly, they 
were no Jonger conſidered as the reward of merit, but only 
of adulation x. 

The town of Oſtend, beſieged now three years by the Spa- 
niards, was at laſt forced to capitulate the 2cth of September. 
By the taking of that place the conquerors gained only heaps 
of ruins, which had coſt them immenſe ſums, and the loſs 

of numberleſs officers and foldiers TJ. Before James con- 
Winwood's cluded the peace with Spain, he ſeemed willing to concern 
_ v. 29. bimſelf in the preſervation of Oſtend; but when the peace 
was made, he thought only of ſtrengthening his new friend- 


ſhip with the king of Spain and the archduke, by ſending 


The ta king 
of Oſtend. 
Thuanus. 
Stow. 


them ambaſſadors. 


1605. The king made choice of his high admiral the earl of Not- 
The lord tingham for ambaſſador extraordinary to Spain. The earl 
kamirals departed in March 1605, with a very numerous retinue, con- 
embaſly to : 

Spain. fiſting, according to ſome, of no leſs than fix hundred and 
Weldon, fifty perſons *. 

1 At the ſame time, the earl of Hertford was ſent in em- 
And the earl baſſy to Bruſiels. Wilſt he was at ſea, a Dutch man of 
of Hert= war failed by, and refuſing to ſtrike, the Engliſh captain, Sir 
3 William Monſon, prepared to compel him, but the am- 


Affront to 


the Engliſh 


colours by a 
Dutch man 


baſſador would not give him leave. 


* This vear, in September, the king 
borrowed ſeveral ſums of money, by 


This was the firſt in- 


the marquiſs of Spinola, for which he 
was made duke of Santa Severina, 


of war. privy-ſea!, from the wealthieſt citi- Sir Francis Vere general, and his bro- 
Weldon, zens in London. And in October, ther Horatio had ſhown great valour in 
P-. 48, 49+ the cuſtoms of merchandizes, both in- the defence of this place, 


ward and outward, were raiſed, and let 
out to farm. Howes's Contin, of Stow, 
p. 856.— The king, who was a great 
enemy to tobacco, as appears by his 
writings againſt it, ordered by a pro- 
clamation, dated October 7, that be- 
fides the cuſtom of two-pence in the 
pound it uſed to pay, there ſhould be 
an additional duty of 6s, 8d. on every 
pound imported into the realm. See 
Rymer's Fad. tom. xvi. p. 601. 

Y Above one hundred and twenty 
thouſand men are ſaid. to be ſlain on 


both ſides. The town was taken by 


Stow, p. 
8 56. Howes's Contin. 

2 The Spaniards were aſtoniſhed at 
the magnificence of the embaſly, and 
the handſome gentlemen ; for it ſeems 
the jeſuits reported our nation to be 
ugly, and like devils, as a puniſhment 
for caſting off the pope ; and they pic- 
tured Sir Francis Drake generally half 
a man half a dragon. So eaſy is it, ſays 
Wilſon, for thoſe jugglers, when they 
have once bound up the conſcience, to 
tie up the underſtanding alſo. Weldon, 
p. 42. Wilſon, p. 673. 
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| 49 
dignity of that nature received by England from the Dutch, James I. 
whoſe ſovereignty was not yet ſo much as acknowledged by 1605. 
any potentate in Europe: If James had demanded repara- — 
tion, doubtleſs, he might eaſily have obtained it, conſidering 

the then circumſtances of the United Provinces. But very 

likely, he did not think it worth his while to make a noiſe 


about an affair of ſo little importance. The Engliſh how- 
ever murmured at it, and many took occaſion to compare the 
king's indolence with Elizabeth's ſpirit, who, doubtleſs, would 
not have been ſo eaſy under ſuch an affront, James gave 
himſelf no trouble about it, believing, that to avoid all oc- 
caſion of rupture with his neighbours was a more effeQual 
way to procure his own and the nation's welfare, than to en- 
gage in a War for ſuch a trifle. 

The jealouſy the Engliſh began to conceive of the Hol- Jealouſy be- 
landers, was nothing in compariſon of that cauſed by the tween the 
king's prodigal favours to the Scots 2. Moſt hiſtorians accuſe £22!iih and 
the catholics of cheriſhing the jealouſy between the two na- cn, 
tions, in order to make an advantage of their diviſions, But Weldoa, 
without being forced to recur to ſo remote a cauſe, the old Oſbora. 
enmity between the two kingdoms, and the king's inclination 
for the Scots, were in my opinion much more natural cauſes 
of it. The king was no ſtranger to this jealouſy, and uſed 
ſome endeavours to allay it. He ordered this year in England, 

Thomas Douglas, a Scotchman, to be hanged, for counter- bog 8 
feiting the king's privy-ſeal to ſeveral princes of Germany. Scot, coun- 
This man falling into the hands of the elector Palatine, who terfeite the 
diſcovered the fraud, was ſent into England, where he met 2» 

with his deſert. hanged, 

Hitherto the king was undiſturbed and ſurrounded with 3 
plenty; whereas he had ſpent in Scotland, the firſt years of Ihe king's 
his life in troubles and want. Since his acce hon to the happy Rate, 
throne of England, he had not been obliged to aſk money of Gen. 
his parliament, becauſe when he came to the crown, he founc 
the deceaſed queen had not yet touched the ſubſidy granted 
her by the parliament, amounting to three hundred thouſand ' 
pounds ſterling, which he had entirely received. This, with 
his uſual revenues, enabled him to be liberal to his favorites of 


both nations, who quickly grew very rich. On the other hand, 


2 This jealouſy occafioned many in- 
ſolencies ; the ſtreets of London ſwarm- 
ed night and day with bloody quarrels ; 
and private duels where every where 
fomented betwixt the Engliſh and Scots. 
Wilſon, p. 674 The Scots com- 
plaining at firſt to the king, that they 


Vol. VIII. D 


were ſo poor, they underwent the by- 
word of beggarly Scots ; the king re- 
plied to them, Content yourſelves, I will 
ſhortly make the Engliſh as beggarly 
as you, and ſo end that controverſy. 
Weldon, P · 57. 
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James I. he took a pleaſure in raiſing to honours and dignities ſeveral 

1605. perſons, who would not have aſpired to them in Elizabeth's 

4 reign. In ſhort, he ſaw himſelf inceſſantly flattered by his 

courtiers, who omitted no opportunities to ſhow how much 

they admired his wiſdom and all his other virtues. This was 

Wilſon, a neceſſary method to acquire his favour. Io ſay all in a 

Cuke, word, he led a very eaſy and peaceable life, in the midſt of 

plenty and pleaſures, to which ſome pretend he was a little 

too much addicted d. But this prince has had the misfortune 

to have for hiſtorians, ſuch as loved him not, as on the other 

hand, he has had the good fortune to have ſome who have 

endeavoured to praiſe all his actions. So, there is danger of 

being greatly miſtaken, if an idea of his character is formed 

upon the commendations or invectives of his hiſtorians, It 

is better to keep ſolely to the examination of his actions 
themſclves. | | 

W hilſt every thing ſeemed'to procure king James a quiet 

and peaceable reign, the devil, envying the happineſs of the 

En.lith, inſpFed ſome of his agents with one of the moſt 

horrible plots that ever was heard of. I mean the gunpowder- 

treaſon plot, which has made ſo much noiſe in the world, 

and of which | ſhall relate the particulars, without any ag- 

gravation, | 
Occafon of Whatever might be the ground of the hopes entertained 


the gas. by the catholics, when they ſaw king James aſcend the 
powder- plot 


Win, throne of England, it is certain they expected great things 


Diſcourſe of from him, and at leaſt a full toleration, with liberty of pub- 
the treaſon- licly exerciſing their religion. Upon this toleration they built 
3 their hopes ot reſtoring by degrees their religion in England. 
Contin, But the king's ſpeech to the parliament diſcovered two things. 
Stow. The firſt, that the toleration, which till then had been hardly 
Speed. doubted, was not yet ready to come. The ſecond, that 
Coke, 3 . . 
p. 61, &, though they {hould obtain it of the king, it would not be for 
Oſborn, ſuch as acknowledged the pope's authority in its utmoſt extent. 
Mingood's '[heſe were the men however that were moſt active and eager 
Niem. To I * . "Rr . 0 F. a 
p. 45, ec. to re-eſtabliſh their religion in the Kingdom. They deſpiſed 
a bare liberty of Conſcience for the moderate catholics, to 
which the king ſeemed to confine his favours. They be- 
lieved it to be the king's intention to divide the catholics, 
and make two lects, whereof one, renouncing the docrine 


Dir. Chamberlain, in a letter to “ the charge and burden of affairs, and 
Mr. Winwocd, tells him, That the ““ foreſee that he be not interrupted nor 
king © finds ſuch felicity in a hunting © troubled with too much buſineſs,” 
„lite, that he frath written io hy Winwood's Mem, toms ii. b. 46. 
«© council, and deres them to take | | 


of 


— . © 
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of the pope's ſupremacy, ſhould be tolerated in the kingdom, James I; 
and the other expelled. This diviſion appeared to them ſo 1605. 
deſtructiye to the catholic religion, that they imagined, the 
king by this artful and political conduct, intended to reconcile 

to the church of England, ſuch as ſhould imprudently reject 

the papal authority, as it happened in the reign of Henry VIII. 

To prevent the execution of this pretended deſign, which Account of 
might be very prejudical to the church of Rome, ſome of mas wg 
thele zealots conſulted together, and formed a horrible plot, treaſon. 
which was afterwards approved by the reſt. The chief of Diſcourſe of 
theſe wretches was Robert Cateſby, a gentleman of Northamp- - ren 
tonſhire, deſcended from the Cateſbies mentioned in the reign James's 
of Edward V. This man having gained Thomas Percy the Works. 
ear} of Northumberland's couſin, John Grant, Ambroſe 9,1..@ 
Nookwood, John and Chriſtopher Wright, Francis Treſham, 1. 135. 
(Guy Fawkes, Sir Everard Digby, Robert and Thomas Win- 
tcr ©, Thomas Bates, and Robert Keys, choſe five of them 
o confult how to reſtore the Romiſh religion in England. 

Uercy, one of the moſt zealous, propoſed killing the king, 
and offered to perform it. To this Cateſby replied, © though 
** the king was dead, their cauſe would not be advanced, ſince 
** he would leave ſons, who perhaps would not be more fa- 
++ vourable to the catholics. Nay, ſuppoſing the king and his 
** children were removed, there would remain fo many of the 

** nobles and gentry, that probably it would be very difficult 

** t& accompliſh their defign.” He added, “ he had thought 

* of a way to deſtroy in an inſtant, almoſt all the principal 
enemies of the catholic religion, and to throw the kingdom 
into fuch a conſternation, that not a man would be able 
* to take proper meaſures to oppoſe the execution of their 
deſigns.“ This way was to blow up the parliament houſe 4, Proceedings 
it the king ſhould be ſpeaking his ſpeech from the throne Þ A 2 
io the lords and commons. Then he ſhowed them in what in State- 
mannes the project might be executed, and was applanded Trials. 
by all, However, as fo deteſtable a plot could not but breed iO 
das frightful and ſhocking to conſcience, ſome moved to Mem. t. ii, 
h1ve the lawfulneſs of the project examined by their divines. p., 179. 
s ſaid, that Henry Garnet, Oſwald Teſmond, and John 888 
ecrrard being contulted, approved of the plot as juſt and 
ful, ſince it was againſt excommunicated heretics. I 


C21n00t warrant this, becauſe I never ſaw their trials. But 


* This Thomas Winter ſeems to 4 That place they made choice of, 
been the frſt contriver of the plot, becauſe the catholic religion having been 
bout Eaſter 1604; but Cateſby in- ſuppreſſed there, they thought it fitteſt, 
vented the manner cf putting it in 2xe- that juſtice and puniſhment ſhould be 
dutlion. See Fawkes's Conteil, executed there, Winter's Confeſ. 
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James I. thus much is certain, they ſuffered death for not diſcovering 

1605. the conſpiracy of which they were informed; and the king, 
in an apology publiſhed ſome time after, affirmed that Garnet 
| was legally convicted, and had:confefſed his crime *. 

He this as it will, the thing being determined, they took 
an oath of. ſecrecy, — as 5 is ſaid by father Gar- 
net . Then Percy, being one of the 'gentlemen-penfioners, 
was a ppoinited to ite a houſe” adjoining to the upper-houſe 
of parliament. This paſſed in Nevehiber or December 1604. 
and the king was to make bis ſpeech to the parliament on 
the 7th of February, Percy having hired the houſe, the con- 
ſpirators began with no ſmall labour to . in the cellar 
through the partition-wall, which was very thick 3. But as 
the parliament was prorogued to the 3d of October, they had 
as much time as was neceſſary to finiſn their work, In the 
beginning of February 1605, they had almoſt digged through 
the wall, when on a ſudden they beard a noiſe on the other 
ſide: this threw them i into a great fright, , * apprehenſive 
of a diſcovery; but their e — reviving „ho pall- 
ed for Perey's foot- man, was ſent to 28 940 had bocauoned 
their fear. Preſently after he returned, and faid, the place ſrom 
whence the 'noiſe came Was a large cellar under the upper- 
houſe of parliament, full of ſea-coals, which were now under 
ſale, and the cellar offered to be let. As nothing could be 
more favourable to their deſign, Percy immediately hired the 
cellar, and bought the remainder of the coals : then he ſent 3 
for thirty-ſix barrels of powder from Holland, and lodging £ 
them at Lambeth, cauſed them to be conveyed in the night 
into the ar. and TOVEren with coals and faggo! ts v. 
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This 1 e by Garnet's an- 
ſwer to ſome Ruglih lords, who aſked - 
him, whether he approved that the 
church of Rome ſhould one day declare 
him a martyt: "ts Martyrem me (cried 
« he) O qualem” martyrem!“ See 
Caſaubon's letter to Fronto Ducæus the: 
Jeſuit, Caſaub. Epiſt. edit. of 1709. p. 

14. 

L f Cateſby, Percy, Wright, Fawkes, 
and Winter, met behind St, Clement's. 
church In London, and upon 2 Primer 
gaye each other the oath of ſecrecy, 
and afterwards went into the next room, 
where they heard maſs, and reccived: 
the ſacrament upon the ſawe,. Ibid. 
In their indictment it is ſaid, „ that 
*« they received the euchariſt by the.. 
«© hands of Garnet, Teſmond, etc. 


Tune 


but not the oath, See State Trials. 

E It was about three vards thick, 
They that worked in this mine were 
Percy, Cateſpy, Thomas and Robert 
V/inter, Fohn and Chriſtopher Wright, 
and Fawkes, They bevan to work De- 
cember 11, and about Candiemaſs had 
workced the wall half through. They 
all ſeven lay in the hob f, and had ſhot 
and powder, being reſolves to die rathe; 
than yield or be taken. hay had pro- 
vided themſelyes with baked meats, to 
DAE. the, leſs occaſian . lending; out; 
and they went in the night and were 
never feen. FawEet s and Winter's 

Confeſſ. 

d They put in at firſt but twenty, bar- 
rels, but tearing they might be damp, 
they added ſixteen more, There were 
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The plot being thus in a fair way, it was conſidered what James I. 
was to be done when the king, prince Henry his eldeſt ſon, 1605. 
the lords and commons, ſhould be buried in the ruins. of the 
parliament- houſe. The duke of Vork, the king's ſecond Fawkes's 
ſon, being yet yery young, was not to be preſent at the par- ns nh 
liament, and the princeſs Elizabeth his ſiſter was educated at 
a hou(e-helonging- to the lord Harrington in Warwickſhire. 
It was reſolved therefore that Percy, who had free admittance 
into the king's palace, ſhould, undertake to kill the duke of 
Vork i; and that others, under colour of a hunting-match, 
ſhould meet on the ſame day near the lord Harrington's 
houſe, and ſecure the princeſs Elizabeth. As all this could Winter's 
not be effected without money, Treſham offered two thou- nel. 
ſand pounds ſterling, Digby fifteen hundred, and P ercy pro: Proceedings 
miſed to ſupply four thouſand. Some moved for foreign aid against Gar- 
beforehand, but the motion was rejected: it was reſolved "> ©: 
only to demand aſſiſtance of France, Spain, and the arch- 
duke, when the plot ſhould be executed. Then, after ſome 
conſultation, they agreed to ſaye the princeſs Elizabeth, and 
proclaim her queen. To that end they drew up a proclama- 
tion, taking care to inſert nothing concerning religion ſor fear 
of alarming the people, till they were ſtrong enough to ex- 
ecute all their deſigns. Finally, they reſolved to ſpread a 
report after the blow ſhould be given, that the puritans were 
the authors of it. Jak | | 
The parliament being farther prorogued to the 5th of No- Winter's 
vember, the conſpirators expected the day with the utmoſt Confeſ. 
impatience, not one being touched with remorſe of the crime 
they were going to commit. But God, abhorring fo deteſt- 
able a plot, inſpired one of the conſpirators with a deſire to 
ſave William Parker lord Monteagle, fon of the lord Morley. 
This lord going home about ſeven in the evening, a letter ogober 26. 
was given him by his ſervant, who received it from an un- 
known perſon, with a charge to deliver it into his maſter's 


own hand. The letter was without name or date *, and ex- pigourſe of 


preſſed in theſe words: the Treaſon, 


2 thouſand billets and five hundred fag- zen others at ſeverat doors to expect His 
gots to cover them. Winter's Confeſ. coming, and two or three on horſeback 
— In their indi&ment it is ſaid, they at the court-gate to receive him, he 
put in thirty barrels and four hogſheads was to carry the duke ſafe away, as 


| of gun-powder, and laid on them great ſoon as the parliament-houſe was blown 


iron bars and tones. State Trials. up. Winter's Confeſ. 
He, and another gentleman, were k And in an unknown and ſome- 


to enter into the duke s chamber with- What unlegible hand, Diſcourſe of the 
but ſuſpicion; and having about a do- Treaſon, 
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54 
James I. 
1005. 


— '$ dab of the love I beare to ſome of your frends, I 


T-+HI:E HISTONR T 
e My lord, 


6 have a care of your preſervation. Therfore I would 


< adviſe you, as you tender your life, to deviſe ſome excuſe 
<« to ſhift off your attendance at the parliament. For God 
« and man have concurred to puniſh the wickedneſſe of this 
% tyme. And thincke not ſlightlie of this advertiſement, but 
<< retire yourſelfe into your countrey, where you may expect 
<< the event in ſafetie. For though there be no apparance of 
any ſtirre, yet I ſay, they ſhall receave a terrible blow this 
« parliament, and yet they ſhall not ſee who hurt them. This 
* counceill is not to be contemned, bicauſe yt may doe you 
good, and can doe you no harme ; for the danger is paſt 
c fo ſoone as you burne this letter. And I hope God will 
give you the grace to make good uſe of yt: to whoſe holy 
protection I commend you.” 


* 


This letter was delivered to the lord Monteagle ten days 
before the meeting of the parliament, Though it was unin- 
telligible to him, nay, though he imagined it only an ar- 
tifice to frighten him, he carried it that very evening to the 
earl of Saliſbury, ſecretary of ſtate. The earl ſhowed it to 
ſome privy counſellors, who underſtood the meaning of it no 
more than ne l. However, they reſolved to do nothing till the 
king's return, who was then at Royſton. 


Diſcourſe of T he king returning to London the laſt day of October, the 


the Treaſon. earl of Saliſbury read the letter to him on the morrow, and 


Winwood's 
Mem. 
tom. ii. 

Pp. 170, etc. 


concluded that it was written by ſome fool or madman: to 
convince the king, he repeated this ſentence, * The danger 
«© is paſt ſo ſoone as you burne this letter ;” for, ſaid he, if 
the danger be paſſed when the letter is burnt, what ſignifics 
this warning? But the king ordering the letter to be read 
again, explained the words otherwiſe, and ſaid, „So ſoone 
«© as you burne the letter,” was to be interpreted, “ In as 
6 ſhort a ſpace as you ſhall take to burn the letter.” Then 
comparing this fentence with the foregoing, ** That they 
& ſhould receive a terrible blow this parliament, and vet 
6 ſhould not fee who hurt them, he concluded that ſome 


1 However, he obſerved it correſpond enabling them to deliver a petition to 
with ſome informations he had received the king for toleration of religion ; 
from abroad, that the papiſts, both at which ſhould be delivered in ſuch or- 
home and abroad, were making prepara- der, and ſo well backed, as the king 
tions for ſome combination amongſt ſhould be loth to refuſe their requeſts, 


them agaiaſt the parliame:zt-time, for Diſcourſe of the Treafog, 


4 
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ſudden blow was preparing by means of gun-powder n. This James I. 


interpretation being deemed very plauſible, it was refolved 160 


that all the rooms and cellars adjoining to the parliament- 
houſe ſhould be ſearched, to ſee whether there was any pow- 
der concealed. This ſearch was however deterred till the day 
before the meeting of the parliament, in a belief that the nearer 
the execution was, the more trgns would be found. The 
34 of Suftolk lor] <hamberloin went himfelf to ſearch with- 
out noiię of hurig#. When he came to the cellar where the 
powder wit, aud tau the coals and faggots with which it was 
cover. he ee Whyneard, the keeper of the wardrobe, 
who art-:d-4 bin, to what uſe he had put the cellar ? Why- 
geard 2nfwerel, Mr. Percy had hired it, and very probably 
the coils ud wood were the gentleman's fuel for winter. At 
the fave rims he chamberlain peiceiving a wer Banding in 
ener, aiked whoke was, and be: cid he was Mr. Per- 
ess Srivzut, did not ſeem to take any tarther notice . I his 
get ag;l:zence made the con{firators think there would 
br no farther fearch, ſince nothing was found in the cellar to 


rest any ſuſpicion, and they prepared to execute their plot 
the y-xt þ 


1 — 


Novemb. 4. 


412 of of Suffolk having made hiveeport to the council, Powder is 


«> 1s thought if there was any peer eoncealed, it was in 
the large cellar, under the faggots and coals. Rut as the parlian 


ſearch wader the wood till midnight, in hopes 20 find 
about the cellar ſome perſons from whom information night 
bs ad, Purſuant to this reſolution, fir Thomas Knevet, 
zentleman of the privy-chamber and juſtice of peace for Weſt- 
minſter, going to the cellar about midnight, found at the door 
a man in a cloak and boots, whom he immediately appre- 
hended v. This was Guy Fawkes, who paſſed for Percy's 
ſervant a. Then cauſing the wood and coals to be removed, 
they found underneath thirty-fix barrels of powder. After this 
diſcovery, Fawkes being ſearched, there was found upon him 


m Cecil, in a letter of his to fir from him, there being great friendſhip 


in or Diſc 2 


Charles Cornwallis, ſpeaks as if it was 
he and the lord chamberlain that fiſt 
made the diſcovery, Sec Winwood, 
tom, ii. p. 171. 

n It is the lord chamberlain's buſineſs 


to ſee that all places are in a readineſs 


where the king is to come in perſon. 

o The lord Monteagle, curious to 
know the event, was with the lord 
chamberlain, and hearing Percy nam- 
ed, immediately gueſled the letter came 


D 4 


between them. Diſcourſe of the FTrea- 
ſon. 

P In caſe nothing ſhould be found, 
Whyneard was to pretend he miſſed ſome 
of the king's ſtufi or hangings, which 
were in his keeping, and that the fearch 
was for them. Diicourſe of the Tica- 
ſon, 


2 Under the name of John John- 
ſon. 


a darx- 


found tid 
under the 
louſe of 


ent was to meet on the morrow, it was refalved not to lors, 
arſe of 


tne Trealon, 
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James I. a dark-lantern, a tinder-box, and three matehes . The vil- 


1605. lain, inſtesd ef being diſmayed, boldly” told ther, if he had 


been taken within the cellar, he would have blown up him- 


ſelf and them together. Ihe king being acquainted with the 


_ diſcovery”: ordered the priſoner to be examined concerning 
the cireumſtahees of the plot. He confeſſed the deſign was to 
blow up the king and parliament; and expreſſed great ſorrow 
it was not done, ſaying, it was the devil and not God that 
was the diſcoverer. He obſtinately refuſed all that day to 


name any of lis complices, but on the morrow, being ſhow- 
ed the rack, conſeſſed all he knew. ig 1541 f 
Diſcourſe of The opening of tne parliament, which was to be the ſame 
the Treaſon. day, being deferred, and the news of the conſpiraey begin- 
ning to ſpread in London Cateſty, Percy, Winter, and the 
two Wrights fled by ſeveral ways to their companions, who 
were to ſecure: the princeſs Elizabeth. Fheſe were ready to 
execute their deſign the moment they ſhould hear of the ſuc- 
ceſs of the mine at Weſtminſter.” As they did not queſtion 
it would ſucceed to their wiſh, and believed they had nothing 
more to manage, they had the night before broke open a 
{table and carried away twelve horſes t. This action had 
alarmed fir Richard Verney ſheriff of the N who had 
drawn the people together to ſeize the robbers. Preſently af- 
ter came the conſpirators that fled from London, and told 
their companions the plot had miſfcarried z whereupon they 
reſolved to keep together, to endeavour to make the catholics 
riſe, and to put themſelves at their head; but all their ef- 
forts ended only in raiſing about a hundred horſe *. 
Some are ta. Mean while, the ſheriffs of the neighbouring counties * 
* others having ſent notice to one another, called the people to arms, 
Ibid, and purſued the conſpirators from place to place, till at length 
the villains were forced to take harbour at Holbeach *, where 
the ſheriff ſummoned them to ſurrender. They anſwered, he 
had not a fufficient force to compel them, and prepared to de- 
ſend themſelves or fight their way through: but in opening 
a barrel of powder to charge their muſkets, it took fire and 
blew up part of the houſe J. I his accident conſtrained them 


r All this was but about twelve hours u They never amounted to fourſtote. 
before the helliſh project was to be put See Diſcourſe of the treaſon, 
in execution. * Particularly: fir Richard Walſh, 
About four o' clock in the morn- ſheriff of Worceſterſhire. Ibid. | 
ing. Diſcourſe of the Treaſon. 2 | 
t There were but ſeven or eight. Littleton, in Staffordſhize. Winwood's 
The fable belonged to one Benock, a Mem. tom. ii. p. x7 
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their 
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x A houſe belonęing to Stephen 
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rider of great hoxſes, Ibid. As they were mending the fire in 
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_ affirming he had not ſeen him for ſixteen years: but Gar- 
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to open the gate and try to eſcape. Some were killed imme- James I. 
diately by the people who ſurrounded them; Cateſbyf Per- 1605. 
cy, and Wintet, ſtanding back to back, fought deſperately, -—— 
till the two: firſt were killed with one ſhot, and the other ta- 

ken alive after receiving ſeveral wounds, Digby, Rook wood, Wilſon, 
Grant, and Bates yielded or were taken in trying to- eſcape. 22 
Treſham, whe ſtafd at London with Robert Winter brother 

of Thomas Winter and. Littleton, was diſcovered and appre- 

hended with his two companions. All the priſoners were ſent 

to the Towers and ſtrictly examined. I homas Winter con⸗ 

feſſed himſelf guilty, and writ his confeſſion with his own 

hand. Digby: extenuated his crime, becauſe having expected state Trials. 
the king woulll grant a free toleration to the catholics, and 

not ſeeing any likelihood of their obtaining it, he was driven 

by deſpair-to-engage in the plot. Treſham aid at firſt that Ibis. 
father Garnet the Jeſuit was-privy to the conſpiracy, but af- 

terwards denied it by his wife's inſtigation, as it is pretended, 


net, who was apprehended after Treſham's death, confeſſed 
he had frequently conferred with him within fix months. 
The earl of Northumberland was ſent to the Tower, on ſuſ- Novem. 2. 
picion of being concerned in the plot. This ſuſpicion was Howrs. 
grounded upon his being captain of the band of gentlemen 8 
penſioners, and admitting into it his couſin Percy without ad- 
miniſtring to him the oath of ſupremacy, though he knew his 
religion, The affair being afterwards brought into the ſtar- June 2. 
chamber, the earl was fined in thirty thouſand pounds ſterling, Oſborn. 
deprived of all his poſts, and impriſoned during the king's 
pleaſure, F 

The ſeſſion of the parliament began not till the gth of No- The king's 
vember, though it was fixed to the th. The king made a {p*ech tothe 
long ſpeech, repreſenting the hei nouſneſs and conſequences of Pace, 
this horrible plot, and magnifying the mercy of God in the catholics. 
miraculous diſcovery. But withal he took great care to clear K · James's 
the catholic religion, and to obſerve that this abominable plot 
was to be aſcribed to ſuch only as were truly papiſts, and im- 
bued with: the deteſtable principles mentioned in bis firſt 
ſpeech to the parliament. He affirmed, there were not ma- 
ny of theſe, and it would be extremely injurious to accuſe the 


catholics in genera] of following ſuch extravagant maxims,  , 


— * - 


theifebyim ber; a ſparlc uf fire happened ts the hands and fides of others, that they 
fall upon td pounds of powder, which opened the gate. A great bag of pow- | 
was drying alittle from the chimney; der was blows up without taking fire, 
and it-blowinlg up, To maimed the faces See King James's Works, p. 244» N 
of ſame of the principal rebels, ann 
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& For (added he) although it cannot be denied that it was 
only the blind ſuperſtition of their errors in religion that 
led them to this deſperate device; yet doth it not follow 
that all proteſſing the Romith religion were guilty of the 
ſame: for as it is true that no other ſect of heretiques, 
not excepting Turk, Jew, nor Pagan, no, not even thoſe 
of Calicute, who adore the devil, did ever maintain by the 
grounds of their religion, that it was lawful, or rather me- 
ritorious (as the Romiſh catholics call it) to murder princes 
or people for quarrel of religion; yet it is true on the other 
ſide, that many honeſt men, blinded perzdventure with 
ſome opinions of popery, as if they be not ſound in the 
queſtions of the real preſence, or in the number of their 
ſacraments, and ſome ſuch ſchool-queſtion ; yet do either 
not know, or at leaſt not believe, all the true round: oi 
popery, which is indeed the myſtery of iniquity, Aud 
therefore do we juſtly confels, that many papiſts, efpecial- 
ly our forefathers, laying their only truſt upon Chrilt an4 
his merits, at their laſt breath, may be and oftentimes Err 
ſaved ; deteſting in that point, and thinking the crugley 
of puritans worthy of fire, that will admit no ſalvation 0 
„ any papiſt.“ | 

And then concluding that part of his diſcourſe, he decia:- 
ed, „ As upon the one part many honeſt men ſeduged wit. 
© ſome errors of popery, may yet remain good and faithtf 
& ſubjects; ſo upon the other part none of thoſe that truly 
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„ know and believe the whole grounds of popery, can ever 


« prove either good Chriſtians or faithful ſubjects.” 
This ſpeech was much applauded by the courtiers, who 


* admixed its wiſdom, juſtice, and equity, and remarked the 


king's greatneſs of ſoul, who at the very time he had ſo much 
reaſon to complain of the catholics, took care to juſtify their 


religion, and hinder the innocent from being confounded with 
the guilty. But the reſt of the people were not of the ſame 
opinion, They conſidered with grief and aſtoniſhment the 


tender regard the king expreſſed for the catholics in general, 


under pretence of a diſtinction which was thought imagina- 


y, or at leaſt very uſeleſs, by reaſon of the difficulty of diſ- 


cerning thoſe who held the maxims condemned by the king, 
from, thoſe who were willing to renounce them. They ob- 


' ſerved alſo the difference the king put between the Romithk 


religion and that of the puritans : the firſt hindered not its 


profeſſors from being faithful ſubjects ; but the laſt was not 


to be tolerated in any well- governed commonwealth, as he 
expreſſed himſelf in his former ſpeech. Here, to turn the ha- 


tred 
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tred of the good proteſtants upon the puritans, he is not con- James I: 
tent with deteſting an opinion indifferent in itſelf, and which 1605. 
had no relation to the ſtate, but even thinks it worthy of 
fire, either temporal or ſpiritual, for he does not ſay which, 
whilſt he calls the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation a mere ſchool- 
queſtion. It was alſo ſaid, that if upon this fame opinion, 
he had been pleaſed to diſtinguiſh the puritans who did not, 
from ſuch as did damn all the catholics, this diſtinction would 
have been as well grounded as that between the catholics and 
papiſts. In ſhort, It was obſerved, that he affected to aſcribe 
to the puritans alone this opinion worthy of fire, which he 
might much more juftly have imputed to the Roman catho- 
lics, as all the world knew. It cannot be denied, that 
throughout the whole courſe of his reign, this prince ſhow- 
ed an extreme fondneſs for the Roman catholics. This will 
ſtill more plainly appear in the ſequel, fince what I have hi- 
therto related may be deemed doubtful marks of his ſenti- 
ments, and capable of admitting a favourable con!truction. 

As ſoon as he had ended his ſpeech, the king prorogued The . 
the parliament to the 21ſt of January: fo that it evidently ments pro» 
appeared he had cauſed them to meet for one ſingle day, on To Fil 
purpoſe to thew his thoughts of the conſpiracy, and the man- 
ner in which he would have it cxamined, that is, with refpe& 

to ſuch only as were concerned in it. 

The lords Mordant and Sturton, ſuſpected of being privy The teyes 
to the plot, were fined, the firſt ten thouſand marks, the Mortnt 
other {ix thouſand, though there was no other proof againſt wee 
them, but their not coming to the parliament. They were june 3. 
ſentenced by the ſtar- chamber, which was then the terror of Wiha. 
the great men, and which for the leaſt offence, condemned —.— 
the parties accuſed in exorbitant fines to the king's uſe :. p. 8. 

The diſcovery of the powder- plot was univerſally aſcribed Oban. 
to the king's penetration, who alone diſcovered the meaning J 06. 
of the letter to the lord Monteagle *. Nay, ſome of his G 
flatterers did not ſeruple to ſay, he could never have found 


out the myſtery, without the immediate aſſiſtance of the Holy 
Ghoſt b. 


The 


Z January 6, this year, prince Charles The king gave the lord M ontegale, 


of Stow, p. $56. 


was created duke of Vork. What per- 
tons were made knights of the bath on 
that occaſion, ſee in Winwood's Mem. 
tom. II, p. 43; and Howes's Contin. 


About this 
time began coaches to come in com- 


mog uſe, Howes, p. $67, 


the firſt diſcoverer of the treaſon, two 
hundred pounds a year in fee-farm 
rents, and five hundred pounds a year 
during his life, as a reward for his good 
ſervice, Wilſon, p .6 6 

d After all, it is 1aid, that the letter 


to the lord Monteagle was an aruſice 


of 


: 60 : 
x606. © fied 170 for this deliverance, by bonfires before their 
Affected joy ha A very proper way to remove the ſuſpicions of the Eng- 


of = * liſh, who were apt to believe the Spaniards were concerned 
nimh an N 


auchduke's in the horrible plot ©. It was remembred that when the con- 


ambaſſadors, ſtable of Caſtile was in England, he ſaid publicly, in caſe the 
Howes. king refuſed to tolerate the catholics, there would be found 
* AE capable of any attempt. Nay, after the plot was diſ- 
covered, the archduke refuſed to deliver ſome of the complices 
who had eſcaped into the Netherlands 4, and ſent the chief of 
them to Spain, where he was very well received. It is cer- 
tain however, theſe ambaſſadors were not accuſed by the de- 
poſitions of the criminals. Nay, the king publicly declared, 
he was ſure no foreign prince was privy to the plot. Indeed, 
all the princes, as well catholic as proteſtant, expreſſed their 
abhorrence of ſo damnable a deſign, and congratulated him 


The king of Spain's and the archduke's ambaſfador's teſti- 


untains of wine to the mob. This was not per- 


Eight con- 
ſpirators are 
executed. 

State-Trials 


. i. 


upon his deliverance. 


The parliament meeting the twenty firſt of January, the 


king appointed commiſſioners to tr 


the conſpirators. He 


had till now delayed to give the people the ſatisfaction to ſee 


theſe villains puniſhed. 


But perceiving if he did not do it 


of himſelf, the parliament would not fail to petition him, he 


reſolved to give them over to 


juſtice. There were but eight 


executed the 31ſt of January ©, though the number of the 


of Cecil's, and that the firſt intimation 


of the powder-treaſon came from the 


king of France, who received it from 
the jeſuits of his faction, to the end he 
might ſhare in our ruins. The reaſons 
why the moſt chriſtian king did adver- 
tiſe our court of the plot were, firſt, be- 


. eauſe he found that nothing was to be 


feared from one of king James's com- 
plexion. Another (a weak.one, though 
irongly preſt by the miniſters) was, the 


favours received from hence during the 


league. But the moſt probable was, the 
ad vantage the kiag of Spain was likely 
to make of it, by reaſon he had an ar- 
my then ready in Flanders to land in 
the huge miſt, ſo black a cloud muſt 
needs have cauſed over the nation, the 
kingdom of England being, in the 
pope's own judgment, too great an ad- 
dition to that of Spain. Oſborn, p. 437, 
Ke. Welwood, p. 19,-—<Mr, Win- 
wood tells the earl of Salisbury, in a 
letter to him, that he was informed 


guilty 


« the papiſts did not ſo much ſeek after 
ce the life of the king, as the life of 
« the earl of Salisbury. See Win- 
wood's Mem. tom. ii. p. 264. 

© The king of Spain ſent an agent 
on purpoſe to congratulate king James's 
great preſervation. A flattery ſo pal- 
pable, as the pope could not refrain 


laughing in the face of Cardinal 4'Offat, 


when he firſt told him of it: It being 
notorious, that when king James 
came to the crown of England, none 
ſought his deſtruction more cordially 
than the Spaniards; till a continued 
tract of experience had fully acquainted 
him with his temper, and the impoſſi- 
bility of perſuading him to ſorm any 
league with France or other chriſtian 


prince againſt him. Osborn, p- 438. 


d Particularly Hugh Owen, See 

Statut. 3. Jacy c 2 
© Sir Everard Digby, Robert Winter, 
John Grant, and Thomas Bates, were 
ew ted at the Weſt-cad of St. Paul's 
church, 
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guilty was much greater. Some time after, Oldcorn a jeſuit James I. 
ſaying openly, that the ill ſucceſs of the conſpitacy did not 1606. 
render it the lefs juſt, was ſent to priſon, condemned and ee 
dcuted. Henry Garnet, provincial of the Engliſh jeſuits, hav- Execution 
' ing allo been arreſted, was ſentenced to die as a traitor, upon E —— 


the depoſitions of th that were already executed. Some jeſuits, 
{:y, he only confeſſed, he had heard of a conſpiracy. to re- May 3. 
{cre the catholic religion in England, but was ignorant of Du Cheſne. 


:»- circumſtances. © Others pretend, the plot was revealed to Ober u. 


m only in confeſhon, and he was not obliged to diſcover it. Sea. 12. 
ee king, as I faid, publicly declared afterwards Garnet was Howes. 
ally convicted . The jefuits have been pleaſed to honour 
e men with the title of martyrs, as if they had ſuffered 
only in hatred to their religion. But king James's humour 
character will not permit it to be thought, that he put 
n to death only becauſe they were catholics. . _ 

Whilft the parliament was conſidering the powder-plot, it Rumour of 


is ſuddenly rumoured that the king was ſtabbed at Oking vers exp, 
h a poiſoned knife. This rumour inſtantly threw the peo- March 22. 


into the utmoſt conſternation, imagining it was the effect Wilſon. 


-{ ſome freſh conſpiracy. But the alarm was ſoon. over. + — 
vo hours after came certain advice that the king was alive, p. 382. 


he even returned to London that very day, and publiſhed Winwood's 


vroclamation to quiet the people. The Spaniſh ambaſſador h. b. . 
„„ 8 8 "> p. 204. 
inguiſhed his affection for the king, by preſenting Sir Howes. 
wis Lewkenor with a gold chain s, fot bringing him the Ibid. 
s of his ſafety. | 

Mean while, the parliament ſeriouſly applied themſelves to The parlia- 
vent the deſigns of the popiſh recuſants, that is, of ſuch — 2-5 | 

| bath, which 

ech, January 39; and the next day, ſet on purpoſe. Being charged witk every ſub- 
omas Winter, Ambroſe Rookwood, this, “ he proteſted upon his ſoul and ject is 
ert Keyes, and Guy Fawkes, ſuf- „ ſalvation, there had no ſuch con- Obliged to | 
i the puniſhment of traitors, in the ferences. paſt. But being confronted take. | 
palace - yard at Weſtminſter, State with Hall, he was driven to confeſs. Du Cheſne, k 
, vol. i, The attainders of them, And being aſked how he could falve this Coke, 
the reſt of their complices, were leud perjury ? He anfwered,” © ſo long 
{firmed in this parliament. See as be theught they had no proof, be 
tut. 3. Jac. c. 2. „vas not bound to accaſe himſelf, but 

Garnet owned upon his trial, that * When he ſaw they had proof, ſtood 
esby told him of the plot only in „ no longet in it. And then fell into 
eral terms, and Teſmond, “ ſub a large defence of equivocations. See 
igillo confeiſionis, proteſted he had Winwood's Mem. vol. ii. p. 206, — 
naded it, and prayed againſt it, and He ws arraigned at the Guiid- Hall in 
e no queſtion but God heard his London, March 28, and hanged at the 
fer. He had, it ſeems, hy the cun - weſt-end of St. Paul's, May 3. State 

g of his keepers, divers conferences Trials, vol. 1. f 2.10. maßpzgoss 
h Hall, his brother prieſt in the 5 Of fixfcore pounds. Wiagedod's 
wer, which were over - heard by ſpies Mem, vol. ü, p. ors ] * 
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ames I. as refuſed to acknowledge the king's independent authority. 
1606. For the more eaſy diſcovery of ſuch perſons, the two houſe- 
— agreed to draw up an oath, which all ſubjects, without * 
ception, ſhould be obliged to take. This oath was called th. 
oath} of allegiance, that is, of ſubmiſſion and obedience tc 
the king, as ſovercign independent of any other power upon 
earth, It differed from the oath of ſupremacy; as it concerne 
only the king's temporal ſovereignty, and his independenc: 
of the pope, whereas the other, enacted in the reign of Henry 
VIII. obliged the ſubjects to acknowledge the king for fu 
preme head of the church of England. So, every catholic 
could ſafely take this new oath, unleſs he was one of tho! 
who thought, that to be a true catholic it was neceſſary tc: 
believe, the pope had power to depoſe kings and give away 
their dominions. Nay, the king was extremely careful no 
to have any clauſe inſerted in the oath that might give u 
K. James's Offence to the catholics. The commons having put in th: 
Apetozy- rough-draught of the oath, "That the pope has not pows« 
| to excommunicate the king :” He ſaid theſe words mig! 
oftend his good catholic ſubjects, and it ſufficed to aſict 
the pope's excommunication could not authorize ſubjects t 
riſe againſt their ſovereign, Here follows the oath which h 
been, and ſtill is ſpoken of by many, without well knowir 
what it is. 


Oath of al- I A. B. do truly and ſincerely acknowledge, profeſs, t 

3 1 tify and declare in my conſcience before God and 

3 * 24 « world, that our ſovereign lord king James, is lawful kin | 
& of this realm, and of all other bis majeſty's dominio 
« and countries: and that the pope neither of himſelf, 0. 
& by any authority of the church or ſee of Rome, or by a 
«© other means with any other, hath any power or author 
to depole the king, or to diſpoſe of any of his majeſty”: 
* kingdoms, or dominions, or to authorize any fore 
« prince to invade or annoy him or his countries, or to di 
« charge any of his ſubjects of their allegiance and obedieri 
c to his majeſty, or to give licence or leave to any of tho 
< to bear arms, raiſe tumults, or to offer any violence 
« hurt to his majeſty's royel perſon, ſtate, or on: 
or to any of his majeſty's ſubjects within his majeſty's © 
«, dominions. Alſo I do ſwear from my heart, that, no: 
* withſtanding any declaration or ſentence of excommu 
cation, or deprivation. made or granted, or to be made 
e granted by the pope, or his ſucceſſors, or by any author 
6c derived, Of rden den to be derived from him or his- 
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= <« againſt the ſaid king, his heirs or ſucceſſors, or any abſo- James I. 
6 Jutionof the ſaid ſubjects from their obedience ; I will bear 1606. 
„4 faith and true allegiance to his majeſty, his heirs and ſuc- a 
1 ceſſors, and him. and them will defend to the uttermoſt of 0 
« my power, againſt all conſpiracies and attempts whatſo- 

«© ever, which ſhall be made againſt his or their perſons, their 
«crown and dignity, by reaſon or colour of any ſuch ſen- 

cc tence, or declaration, or otherwiſe, and will do this my 
% endeavour to diſcloſe and make known to his majeſty, his 

« heirs and ſucceſſors, all treaſons and traiterous conſpiracies, 

« which I ſhall know or hear of to be againſt him or any of 

« them. And I do further ſwear, that I do from my heart 

« abhor, deteſt and abjure as impious and heretical this dam- 

« nable doctrine and poſition, that princes which be ex- 

« communicated or deprived by the pope, may be depoſed 

« and murthered by their ſubjects or any other whatſoever. 

« And I do believe, and in conſcience am reſolved, that nei- 

« ther the pope, nor ay perſon whatſoever, hath power to 

ce abſolve me of this oath, or any part thereof; which I 

« acknowledge by good and full authority to be lawfully mi- 

6 niſtred unto me, and do renounce all pardons and diſ- 

« penſations to the contrary. And all theſe things I do plain- 

« ly and fincerely acknowledge and ſwear, according to 

« theſe expreſs words by me ſpoken, and according to the plain 

« and common ſenſe and underſtanding of the ſame words, 

« without any equivocation, or mental evaſion, or ſecret 

<« reſervation whatſoever, And I do make this recognition 

« and acknowledgment heartily, willingly, and truly, upon 

© the true faith of a chriſtian. 


< So help me God.” 


It is eaſy to ſee, this oath contained nothing repugnant to Remark on 
the eſſential articles of the Romith faith, and concerned on! -"_ oath. 
tze unlimited power, which by ſome is aſcribed and by others or ? 
denied to the pope. Accordingly, moſt of the Engliſh ca- p. 250. 
tholics, with the arch-prieſt Blackwel their ſuperior, made no 
ſcruple to comply with it. Nay, when Urban VIII. ſent 
them a brief, dated October 31, 1606 b, forbidding them to 
take the oath, they thought the brief was forged by their ene- 
5 mies, to draw them into a non-compliance. But the 
i, | ſpoke more fully the next year, and by a ſecond brief plainly 
hy told them, if they took the oath they forfeited all hopes of | 
77 | alvation. At the ſame time, cardinal Bellarmine, under the '' 


> It js dated the 10th of the #alends of October 1606. Apology, p- 252. 
feigned 
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James J. feigned name of Tortus, wrote a book againſt the oath, and 


1606, a letter to the arch-prieft Blackwel to admoniſh him to repent, 


as if in taking the oath he had committed the moſt heinous 

offence, This occaſioned king James's Apology for himſelf, 

publiſhed fome time after, with a addreſſed to all 

chriſtian princes, wherein he cleared himſelf from the falſe 

imputation of being a perſecutor of the catholics. He began 

the apology with juſtifying queen Elizabeth's conduct to the 
Romaniſts, and then added theſe words: 

The king's But now having ſacrificed (if I may ſo fay) to the manes 

apology with © of my late predeceſſor, I may next with St. Faul juſtly vin- 

the catho. ** dicate mine own fame, from thoſe innumerable calumaies 

lics. <« ſpread againſt me, in teſtifying the truth of my behaviour 

Apolog. © toward the papiſts: wherein I may truly affirm, that what- 

* 75 ſoever was her juſt and merciful government over the pa- 

<< piſts in her time, my government over them ſince hath fo 

<< far exceeded her's in mercy and clemency, as not only the 

<c papiſts themſelves grew to that height of pride, in confi- 

<< dence of my mildneſs, as they did directly expect and aſ- 

* ſuredly promiſe to themſelves liberty of conſcience, and 

<< equality with other of my ſubjects in all things; but even 

* of the beſt and faithfulleſt of my faid ſubjects 

were caft in great fear and amazement of my courſe 

and proceedings, ever prognoſticating and juſtly ſuſ- 

e pecting that ſowre fruit to come of it, which ſhewed 

<< itſelf clearly in the powder treaſon. How many did I 

© honour with knighthood, of known and open recufants ? 

* How indifferently did I give audience and acceſs to both 

«*< fides, beſtowing equally all favours and honours on both 


«© profeſhions? How free and continual acceſs had all ranks 


* and degrees of papiſts in my court and company? And 
above all, how frankly and freely did I free recuſants of 
© their ordinary payments? Beſides, it is evident, what ſtrait 
order was given out of my own mouth to the judges to 
** ſpare the execution of all prieſts, (notwithſtanding their 
* conviction) joining thereunto a gracious proclamation, 
*© whereby all prieſts that were at liberty, and not taken, 
might go out of the country by ſuch a day: my general 
«< pardon having been extended to all convicted prieſts in 
«« priſon; whereupon they were ſet at liberty as good ſubjects : 
and all prieſts that were taken after, ſent over and {ct at 
<< liberty there. But time and paper will fail me to make 
c enumeration of all the benefits and favours that I beſtowed 
in general and particular upon papiſts: in recounting 


«© whereof, 
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cc whereof, every ſcrape of my pen would ſerve but for a blot James 1. 
= <« of the pope's ingratitude and injuſtice, in meeting me with 1606 
* (6 hard a meaſure for the ſame.” 6 
All rhe king faid in this part of his apology was very true. gemark on 
But it is ſurprizing, that fince he thought proper to make a thisapology, 
long epology to clear himſelf to foreign princes from the aſper- 
fion of being an enemy to the papiſts, he ſhould never think 
of excuſing to his own ſubjects his too great condeſcenſion 
A to theſe ſame papiſts, and his extreme care to hinder the exe- 
cution of the laws enacted againſt them. There is another 
very extraordinary particvlar in this apology, The king evi- Bellar- | 
dently ſhows, that cardinal Bellarmine confounds in hi; book * 5 miſ- 
the oath of allegiance with that of ſupremacy, whereby it Fifth of No- 
was manifeſt; he did not underſtand the point in difpute i, But vember ap- 
I have ſaid enough of this ſubject ; I ſhall only add, to con- 3 tabs 
clude what relates to the powder- plot, that the parliament . 
appointed the fifth of November to be a public thankſgiving- Wilſon. 
day for ſo great a deliverance, which day has been conſtantly Matt, 


ſolemnized to this preſent time. 3 Jac. c. 1. 


* 5 6 * 
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FP. The common danger which threatned the whole kingdom, 


ſtifled for a time the diſputes between the king and the com- 

mons, which aroſe in the firſt ſeſſion of the parliament. The The parlia- 
| commons were ſo far from intending to reyive them, that on ment grants 
the contrary to gain the king's good-will, they granted him —_ lub- 
one of the largeſt ſubſidies that had ever been given to his g. 2. 26, 
predeceſſors in the moſt urgent occaſions of the ſtate, though Wilſon. 

he was then in profound peace, and wanted money only to — 62, 
enrich his favorites. This aid conſiſted of three whole ſubz: 
ſidies and fix fifteenths, and tenths, beſides four ſubſidies of four 

ſhillings in the pound granted at the ſame time by the clergy *. 

But the affair of the union of the two kingdoms was deferred 

to the next ſeſſion. So the king having no farther occaſion tt is proro- 


ed, 
1 Bellarmine, in his anſwer to king comes to 36 0001], © Truth brought Journ. Parl. 
James's Apology, took the opportunity ** to light,” p. 10, 70, 71, where the Howes, 
of diſcovering, that his majeſty had reader may ſee what each county paid eat tran- 
formerly writ a letter to Pope Clement towards a ſubſidy. As for fifteenths quillity in 
VII. and thereupon upbraided him with and tenths, every city, hundred, town England, 
inconſtancy. See Spotiſwood, p. 507. and village were to pay in no more than 
* The whole was payable at eleven they were chargeable by the antient 
ſeveral payments, and amounted to the roll and tax ſet upon them, ſo that their 
ſum of 4530001, In the ſeventh year payments were certain, Ibid. Hence it 
of this reign there was granted by the appears alſo, the clergy's four ſubſidies 
laity throughout all England, one en- of four ſhillings in the pound, amounted 
tire ſubſidy, and one fifteenth and tenth, to 25002 1. for ſo much remained after 
For the ſubſidy, there was paid into the the laity's three ſublidies, and ſix fif- 
exchequer by the collectors 64666 Il, tccnths and tenths are ſuyſtraQesd from 
and ſo by eſtimation a ſubſidy is valued. the whole ſum of 45% l. 
One fifteenth and tenth of the laity ; 
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James J. for the par ĩament prorogued it from the 25th of May to the 


1695, 41>th of November!. 15 
—— I e conſter nation cauſed by the powder- plot in the court aud 
the whole Kingdom, was at length turned. into a pleaſing tran- 
quality. Ihe king and people were <qually pleaſed with being 
delivered from ſo great a danger; and tne king had the more 
reaſon to be {c, as he had brought the parliament to be of his 
moderate ſentiments with reſpect to the Roman catholics, of 
whom ten only had been left to the rigour of the law. Their 
horn was not aggravated, unleſs the obligation of bearing al- 
egiance to their king, or depar.ing the realm, was to be 
deemed an aggravation. On the other hand, the king was 
able to gratify his favorites, by means of the money granted 
dy parliament, zud the whole court rejoiced, every one ex- 
pecting to partake of the king's bounties. 
E This money came very ſeaſonably to the king to give a 
from the ſplendid reception to his brother-in-law the king of Denmark, 
king of who arrived ſhortly after on purpoſe to viſit the queen his 
n ſiſter and the king®. No colt was ſpared on this occaſion, to 
. demonſtrate the king's and queen's affection for this prince, 
Hows, and to ſhe him the riches of the kingdom they had acquired. 
During his ſtay in England, there was one continucd, though 
various, ſcene of diverſions, as plays, fights, entertainments *, 
balls, maſquerades, hunting, in a word, every thing that was 
thought proper to divert him. 
and from Some time aſter, the prince of Vaudemont, the duke cf 
the prince Lotrain's third fon, made the king another ſuch viſit, attend- 
of Vaude- ' 
mont, Sept. ed by ſeven caris, ten barons, forty gentlemen, and ſix {core 
23. domeſtics. He ſtayed a for.night with the king, by whom 
Howes: he was with his whole train roy. lly entertained. Theſe two 
viſits conſumed good part of the money lately granted by par- 
liament “. : 
The ſeſſion of the parliament, which began the 18th of 
Ke November, was chiefly employed in the affair of the union, 
kingdoms Which the king ſtrongly iollicited. Sir Francis Bacon, the 


is debated in xing's ſollicitor, was ordered to move and ſupport it with the 
the parlia- © 

— L The Ae made in this' parti a 
Wilſon. e acts made in this parliament m He came to England July 17, an 


. 35 n 


Journ, Par. were theſe; 1. An Act for the better went back Auguſt 14. Howecs's Con- | 


diſcovering and re; fling popith recu- tin. of Stow, p. $$ —888. 

fants. 2. Another to prevent the dan- u He was fealied four days together, 
gers which may grow by popiſh recu- with all has attendants, by the ear! vi 
Jants. 5, An Act io reforms the mul- Salisbury at T beobalds. Howes, p. 883. 
titudes and miſdemeanors of attorneys » This year, on February 24, v4 
And (ull.citors, and to avoid unzzerellary ſigned a treaty of trade and commerce 
Juits and charges in law. 4, Que for the between England and France, Sec Ry- 
gecaviring of ſmall debts, and for the gers Fad, tem. xv. p. 6455 &c. 
telic ing of poor echrois in Lenden, 
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beſt arguments he could deviſe, But though he was learned James J. 
and eloquent, he met in the houſe of commons with perſons 1606. 
able to withitand him, and to alledge as ſtrong reaſons againſt, wo 
as he did for, the union. The chief objections were, the ine- 

quality between the ſtate and riches of the two kingdoms, the 
difference of the laws and cuſtoms, and Scotland's perpetual 

alliance with France. But the moſt prevailing argument, 

though it was not publicly inſiſted upon, was the jealouſy of 

the Engliſh, which baffled all Bacon's rhetoric e. 

The king hearing the affair was not like to ſucceed in the par- 1697, 
liament, ſeat for both houſes to Whitehall, and endeavoured in The king's 
a long ſpeech to ſhow the neceſſity of the union, and the com- . 
mon advantage it would procure. He anſwered the objections ment. by . 
alledged in the two houſes, ſpeaking one while with great mild- vour of the 
neſs, another while with a menacing tone, turning hiniſclf every eh 2, 
way to attain his ends. He ſaid, it was not reaſonable, the Eng- K. James's 
liſh and Scots ſhouid conſider one another as enemies, whilſt works: 
ſubjects of the ſame king, and conſequently it was neceſſary 1 
hoſtile laws ſhould ceate, meaning the laws made from time to 
time upon the frequent invaſions of the Scots on the borders of 
England. He added, it was no lefs reaſonable, there ſhould be 
between the two nations community of commerce, ſince he Was 
no ſtranger, but deſcended from the antient kings of England, 
and could not be natural liege-lord to both, whillt they were 
ſtrangers to one another. Finally, it was againſt nature, for 
people who lived under the ſame dominion, to be no more 
united than Frenchmen and Spaniards. 

He then procceded to a nice point, as he had himſelf de- He peaks 
termined a thing which properly belonged to the cognizance *' e 

. 1 8 I 3 CLUM@ilION 1 
of the parliament, He ſaid, he was informed by the judges, t,.uur mths 
there was a difference between the Ante-nati and Pott-nati Poit-23i, 
of each kingdom; that is, between ſuch as were born before, 
and ſuch as were born after, his acceſlion to the crown of 
England. That therefore he had publiſhed a proclamation, 
declaring all thoſe to be naturalized in both kingdoms who 
were born ſince his acceſſion TI hat indeed he conteited the 
judges might err, but admoniſhed both houſes, “ to beware 
to diſgrace, either his proclamations or the judges, for ſo 
they mi ht diſgrace both their king and the laws, who have 
« power, when the parliament is donc, to try both their 
+ lands and lives.“ 

In anſwering the objection taken from the perpetual alli- 
ance between France aud Scotland, he athrmed, ti.c alliance 


The reader may ſee in N len's hiſtory, the cit arguments tus and an 
Slug ths unh, p. 6 6—-- © 9. | 
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James I. was not between the two nations, but only between their 
1607. kings. I do not know whether this was really fact. 
He concluded his ſpeech with ſaying, ©** What is now de- 
4 ſired hath often before been ſought, and not obtained; to 
<« refuſe it now then were double iniquity. And for their 
&« ſecurity in ſuch reaſonable points of reſtriction, which he 
* ſhall agree to, they need not doubt his inclination : “ for, 
« added he, I will not ſay any thing which I will not pro- 
* miſe, nor promiſe any thing which I will not ſwear 3; what 
« I ſwear, | will fign, and what I ſign, I ſhall with God's 
| grace ever perform.” 
The union The earneſtneſs which the king expreſſed for the union of 
is rejected. the two kingdoms, was not capable of prevailing with the 
0 ·˖ parliament, bo inconvenient was it thought, All he could ob- 
4 Jac. c. 1. tain, was the repealing of the hoſtile laws. So the union was 
rejected, without any mention however of the proclamation 
concerning the Poſt- nati. But by not approving it, the par- 
liament did in effect reject it, * a proclamation in Eng- 
Coke, p. 62, land is not conſidered as a law. Nevertheleſs, two years at- 
ter, the king cauſed the ſame thing to be determined by the 
judges of the realm, though this determination was of no more 
force than the proclamation v. 
The ill ſucceſs of this affair extremely troubled the king. 
In his firſt ſpeech to the parliament, he called ſuch as were 
againſt the union of the two kingdoms, blind, ignorant, reſt- 
leſs, and diſaffected; and affirmed, no honeſt ſubject what. 
ever was leſs glad of this union than himſelf. But he now 
found the lords and commons againſt it, and this caſt a ſort of 
ridicule upon his too haſty judgment. From thenceforward 
he always appeared very averſe to parliaments ; as on the 
other hand, the people began to diſlike him. They could not 
ſee without grief ſo many proclamations, which ſeemed to 
ſuppoſe the king's will to be the ſole rule of the government. 
The king's needleſs expences were another cauſe of com- 
plaint, becauſe they were compared with queen Elizabeth's 
frugality and good management. It was conſidered, the three 
hundred thouſand pounds received by the king at his coming, 


P The king obtained a judgment in adjudged by him, the lord chancellor 
Weſtminſter-Hall, in a caſe called Cal- Elleſmere, and moſt of the judges of the 
vin's Caſe, that the Poit-nati in Scot- kingdom, in the Exchequer chamber, 
land, after the king's aſſumption to the though many ſtrong and valid arguments 
crown of England, were free to pur- were brought againſt it: ſuch power is 
chaſe and inherit therein, Rog. Coke, in the breath of kings! and ſuch ſoft 
P. 62. This cale (ſays Wilſon) was ſtuff are judges made of, that they can 
reported by lord chief juſtice Coke, who model their precedents into as many 
was fit metal tor any ſtamp-royal, and ſhapes as they pleaſe! Wilſon, p. 680. 
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with what was lately granted by the parliament and cler- James I. 
9 - ſerved only to enrich his favorites and miniſters. All this 1607. 
began to form a cloud, which perhaps would have been fol- 
lowed by a ſtorm, had not the king,. on the 4th of July, 
prorogued the parliament to the 16th of November, and after- 
terwards to the gth of February . | | 

Before the parliament was prorogued, there were ſome com- InfurreQion 
motions in Northamptonſhire ©," where the country-people 8 Nor- 
roſe in arms, under the conduct of one John Reynolds, who — 
ſtiled himſelf captain Pouch * ; but theſe troubles were ſhort- May, 
liv'd : the ſheriff of the county found means to diſperſe the Howes. 
rebels, without the afliſtance of any regular troops. 

The earl of Tir-oen, the famous iri!h revel, pardoned by n earl of 
queen Elizabeth, was brought to London the beginning of 1 
this reign by the lord Montjoy, and preſented to the king, ireland on 
who received him very graciouſly, Shortly after, he return- 888 of 
ed to his native country, where he could not live in peace. "> oh 
He not only attempted once more to raiſe a rebellion in Ire- Howes, 
land, but alſo applied to foreign princes for aſſiſtance. His 


ſecret practices not ſucceeding to his expectation, he was 


aft aid of being apprehended, and choſe to leave Ireland, tak- 


ing with him the earl of Tirconnel, whom he had drawn into 
When he was come to a place of ſafety, he gave 
out, that the outrages committed in Ireland upon the catho- 


| lics, had conſtrained him to forſake his eſtate and country. 


But the king repelled this aſperſion by a ſort of apology pub- The king's 


his ſpouſe, ſent into Holland father Ney, provincial of the or- 


liſhed on the occaſion, not induring that the world ſhould apology, 
think him a proſecutor of the catholics, 


der of St. Francis, to propoſe a peace with the ſtates of the for a peace 


United Provinces. Ney lying concealed for a time at Ryſ- with the | ( 
wick, was at laſt admitted to audience by prince Maurice, 3 | 


who told him plainly, there was no hopes of a peace, unleſs Grotius. 
| | Act. Pub, 


In this ſeſſion it was enacted, that faction was, the incloſing of commons Xvi. p. 663. 


every perſon which is drunk, ſhall for- 
feit for every offence five ſhillings, to be 
paid to the church- wardens of the pa- 
rin. Ia the beginning of this year 
1607, was begun a new Engliſh tranſ- 
lation of the Bible, which was pub- 
liſhed in 1611, and is the fame as is now 
in common uſe, See an account of it, 
and of the tranſlators, in Fuller, Cent, 
17, p · 44+ : 7 os 5 E. 
7 And in Warwickſhire, Leiceſter- 
ſhire, Ec. The cauſe of their difſatile 


and other lands; and ſo all the miſ- 
chief they did, was to break down hedg- 


es, fill up ditches, and lay open all in- 4 


cloſures. Howes, p. 890. 

So called from a great pouch he 
wore at his girdle, 

t With him went away his wife, his 
two younger ſons and his nephew; as 
alſo the earl of Tirconnel's ſon, and 
brother, and the lord Dongannon, 
Howes, P · 891. 


the 
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Jeannin. 
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Tames 1. the United Provinces were owned for a free and independent 

y 1607, fate. This declaration obliged the father to return to Brugels, 

—ſrom whence he came ſome time after, with a writing ſigned 
by the archduke and the infanta, with which the. ſtates were 
ſatisfied, provided it was ratified by the king of Spain, which 
ratification Ney undertook to procure. Henry IV. hearing 
what was tranſacting at the Hague, difpatched-prefident je- 
annin to ofter his mediation to the ſtates, which was accepted. 
But as they feared to create jealouſy in king James; if France 
alone was concerned in the affair, they wrote to him for his 
advice and aſſiſtance, and ſhortly after, ſent an ambaſſador to 
inform him more particularly of the fituation of their affairs, 
Mean while, the king of Spain's ratification being come, the 
ſtates found it ful] of equivocal and captious expreſſions, 
which gave them occaſion to require explanations. I his 
prolonged the negotiation, the ſucceſs whereof ſhall be re- 
lated hereafter v. 

1008. April 11, 1608, George Gervis, a ſeminary prieſt of 

Core and Rhcis, was hanged at T'yburn, and the 23d of June, Tho- 


c -/ 

„nee mas (zarnet, a jeiuit, had the ſame fate. Garnet was offered 
18 a pardon, provided he would take the oath of allegiance, which 
n 11 re iolutely refuſed. 

tea T3 homas Sackville, earl of Dorſet, and lord-treaſurer, dyin 


lord tra- ſuddenly as he was fitting at the council-table, Robert Cecil, 
— ear! of Saliſbury, ſucceeded him in his poſt. He was a lord 
Hewes, Of a great genius, and though crooked before and behind, na- 
Sahfoary ture 1upphed that defect with noble endowments of mind. 

— The chief concern of the miniſters was to fee that the king 
The king did not want money. He had occaſion for great ſums, being 
ſpends a- extremely liberal, or rather prodigal , and it may well be 
ö thought, that in procuring money for the king, the miniſters 
Coke. did not forget themſ-Ives. But this is ſo cuſtomary a thing 
Win. with favorites and minilters, that it would be wrong to up— 
Ofbora. hraid theſe with it in particular. As to foreign affairs, they 


were little regarded throughout this whole reign. 


Mcneorely....... Oe of the propereſt means deviſed to procure the king 
dt cloths, money, was the monopoly of the ſale of cloths, at the ſollicita— 
Corey p09 tion of a Certain merchant, Who, in all appearance, drarly 
1 purchaled his patent. At this time, the Engliſh were not 


u July 4, Sir Thomas Knevet was began to be rebuilt, Ibid. 
ſuman.oned o the houle of pee's iy the w Oftorn lays, that the nation us. 
title 01 baron of Ficricke, And No- opprefied with impoſitions, monopolits, 
vember 10, dir Gervate Chiton, by the aids, privy-ſcals, conceaiments, pic ter- 
title of baten Clitton of Layton Bromeſ- mites cuſtoms, c. behdes forteitutes 
. Hess, r. S0, 8 [js year upon penal ſtatutes, &c. which tte 
thy Ber gunting-houfe at Write-hail feen! upon the Scots. Sec, 17. 
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5 nufactures. 


They ſent them into Holland white, and the 


Hollanders, after they had dyed them, ſent them hack, and 


ſold them in England. 


The merchait I juſt mentioned, in- 


timating to the king and miniſtry, that a great profit would 
accrue to England, it the cloths were dreſſed at home, obtain- 
ccd a patent to dreſs and dye them, exciulive of all others, 
Then the king pub iſhed a proclamation, forbidding all per- 
ſons to fend any white cloths abroad: whereupon the Hollan- 


ders prohibited the importation of dyed cloths from England. 


So the merchant who obtained the patent, not being able to 
ſell his dyed cloths any where but in England, was forced to 


dreſs and dye only a ſmall quantity. 


| his raiſed ſuch cla- 


mours amongſt the cloth-weavers, that the king was obliged 
to permit the exportation of a certain quantity of white 
cloths. At length, the court by degrees connived at the of- 
fenders, and the woollen- trade continued upon the ſame foot 


as before x. 


; hs mation v. 


ders for breaking 


Ot. ans TD 
4 _ 


y 

5 

Ir 

C ; 

8 

- | 

y | motive to quatiel with them. 
0 *Alderman Cockaine, with ſome rich 
HP ctizens, having promiſed Rocheſter, 
* Northampton, and the lord treaſurer, 
ly great ſums of money, they procured him 
ot 4 patent for diefling and dying cloths, 


* and got the king to ſeize into nis hands 
the charter of the merchant adven- ur- 
ers, for tranſporting of white undreſſed 
cloths, But by reaſon-of the Kcllan- 
ders prohibition, and Cockaine's aying 
and drefſing cloths worſe and dearer 
than they were in Holland, infinive 
numbers of poor people lay idle, and 
were reduced to a ſtarving condition. 


— 


and prohibited the importation of foreign allum by procla- 


a procla- 


This occaſioned the next 


year a treaty, whereby the Hollanders engaged to pay an an- 
| nual ſum for leave to tiſh, The king would have afterwards 
broke the treaty, and taken from them the licence he had 
granted them; but they maintained their privilege agair{t 
his conſent, by guarding their fiſhing-boats with men of war. 
James being a pacific prince, did not think this a ſufficient 


So the matter fell to the ground. Coke, 
0. 

5 At this time Sir John Bourchier 
(joiring with the lord Shefticid preſi- 
dent of the North, Sir Thomas Chel- 
lover, Sir David Fuwlis, and others who 
had lands in the North) brought the 
meking of allum to perfection in Eng- 
land, which with great charges had 
been fetched from foreign parts, parti- 
cularly from Italy; and the ki g took 
the whole traffic thereof to 4, miſeits 
Hov. 88 P. 878. 


Arch- 


E 4 


2 


1 ſkilled in: the art of dreſſing ard dying Engliſh woollen ma- James l. 


1608. 


—— 


Whether the king intended to be revenged of the Hollan- Diſpute be- 
his meaſures with reſpe&t to the woollen 
manufactures, or only to draw money from them, 
mation was publiſhed, prohibiting all foreign nations to fiſh about the 
on the coaſts of Great-Britain, 


tween the 
king and th 
Hollanders 


fiſhery, 
Coke, 
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James I. Archbiſhop Bancroſt never ceaſed to plague the purltans, 

1608. to oblige them to conform to the church of England. For 

that reaſon, great numbers of theſe people refolved to go and 

Bancroft ſettle in Virginia, diſcovered in the late reign; by Sir Walter 

perſecutes Raleigh. Accordingly, ſome departed for that country; but 

tan, the archbiſhop ſeeing many more ready to take the fame 

voyage, obtained a proclamation, enjoining them not to go 

without the king's expre's licence. The court was appre- 

henſive this ſect would become in the end too numerous and 

He repeats Powerful in America. This very, year the archbiſhop made 

the exhibi- A freſh attempt concerning the twenty one articles formerly 

tion of his mentioned: but the oppoſition of the judges was fo ſtrong, 

+ ag that the king, however deſirous he was to pleaſe the prelate, 
durſt not proceed.  _ 3 | 

Continua. The treaty at the Hague concerning a peace between the 

tion of the archduke and the ſtates, was an important, affair, in which it 

— 1 ſeemed, the king ſhould have had a great ſhare, and yet he 

Low- Coun- appeared not to be much concerned. However, he made tao 

tries. treaties with the ſtates, the firſt whereof was concerning the 

1 payment of what was due to him. The other contained an 

xvi. p. 667, alliance, which was not to take place till after they had con- 

—6:8. cluded a peace with Spain *, Then he ſent Sir Robert Spencer 

— to the Hague, to aſſiſt at the negotiations of peace, jointly with 

5. 328, &c. Sir Ralph Winwood, his ambaſſador in ordinary. Number- 

leſs difficulties occurred in the affair; the chief whereof was, 

that the king of Spain refuſed to ſpeak plainly with reſpect to 

the liberty of the ſtates. Hz had ratihed the archduke's de- 

claration, but it was on condition the peace ſhould be made, 

and the ſtates would treat only upon the foot of free ſtates. 

Beſides, in the king of Spain's ratification were certain am- 

biguous expreſſions, which the ſtates were not pleaſed with. 

They knew alfo, that whilſt they were negotiating at the 

Hague, the Spaniſh court was endeavouring to gain the king 

of England, and for that purpoſe had ſent to him Don Fer- 

nando de Gironne, a lord of great diſtinction, as ambaſſador 

Jomes extraordinary. This niade the ſtates extremely uneaſy, and 

epenly the more, as James affected on all occaſions to intimate, 

N the that he looked upon them as rebels. He applied to their caſe 

Welwood, the general maxims of ſovereignty, and firmly believed, what 

ble would have had univerſally thought, that ſühjects ought 


. 


not to withdraw their allegiance from their prince upon any 


2 Theſe two treaties bear date June thouſand, four hundred and eight pounds 


26, The ſums; dus from the ſta tes to ſtetling. See Rymer's Fed. tom, xvi. 


king James, are 10 the tormer treaty p. 674. | 
computed at eight hundred andeighgers 
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account whatſoever. Hence may be judged what effect his James 
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2 


* 
* 


mediation could have. Accordingly his ambaſſadors made a 4608. _ 


o 


throughout the whole negotiation, | 


very little figure x | 
: thing, the Engliſh ambaſſador acting but 


managed every 


faintly, and ſhowing little or no defire that the treaty ſhould. . 


ſucceed. 


poſſible for him to cauſe the parties to conſent, ta a peace. 


And therefore he propoſed at leaſt a twelve or fifteen years 


truce, during which both parties ſhould remain in poſſeſſion of 
what they held without prejudice to their rights. But the 
fates rejected it, unleſs their liberty was plainly eſtabliſhed. 
Whereupon the ambaſſadors of Spain and the archduke with- 
drew, as ſeeing no likelihood of peace or truce, However, 
Jeannin continued his inſtances to perſuade the ſtates to ac- 
cept of the ratification as it was, and conſent to ſome other ar- 


«y 


What endeavours ſoever Jeannin might uſe, it was not 


ticles, on which there had been great debates. At length, by 


his many repreſentations, he obtained of the United Provinces, 
Zealand excepted, which ſtood out till the next year, what he 
deſired to accompliſh for the concluſion of the truce. 


King James did not gain much credit by this negotiation. Teftimony 
Beſides his leaving every thing to the king of France, he acted o 


not with ſincerity, if we may believe preſident Jeannin, who 


in a letter to the king his maſter on this occaſion, ſpeaking je: 


of king James, ſays, He pretends a willingneſs to procure 
« 2 peace, and yet obſtructs it, by publicly ſaying, he cannot 
« forbear condemning the ſtates for rebelling againſt the king 
« of Spain their 3 Indeed, Richardot did not ſeru- 


ple to own in a letter to Jeannin, that the king of Spain's firm- 


neſs was entirely owing to the king of England's promiſe, that 


| the liberty of the ſtates ſhould not be mentioned in the treaty 
| of truce®. Henry IV. had no great opinion of James, as 


appears 


2 The earl of Saliſbury, in a letter to 
Dir Ralph Winwood, of the 23d of De- 
| cember 1608, clears the king from this 
imputation. And in another letter of 
the iſt of January 1608-9, to Sir 


| Charles Cornwallis, then ambaſſador in 
* Spain, he tells him, „That Richardot 


| © had reported he was the perſon that 
had given this promiſe to Spain. And 
| © adds, I am ſure you never received 


| © any ſuch direction from me, that am 


| " appointed your prigcipal correſpon- 
dent, ſo his majeſty is ſo much per- 
| © ſuaded of your faith and diſcretion, 


chat you will got intermeddle in any 


ce thing beyond the ſcope of youpdirece 
*« tion. In another letter of the 27th 


of January 1608-9, to the ſame Sir * 


Charles, the earl fays, © Richardot 


does not directly clear you, and caſt 


e the imputation upon the Spaniſh am- 


* 


«© baſſador, who ſhould have given ſu cn 
6 hopes by letters, as having received 


« them from the mouth of us that are 
« of his majeſty's council, But the 
«« ambaſſador deim chullenyed; did pro- 
2 teſt · to the contrary, with all the 
4 
A device iet on fodt at Bruſſels, to cb- 
* Jour the delays from Spain, . to 

| 40 ve 


s that may be. So we ſeeit was 


* 


$ 


Jeannin — 
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James T. appears from his writing to Jeannin, © that he knew what 
1608. « that— was capable of, but however it did not break his reſt.” 
m—— be province of Lealand, reſolving to follow the ſentiment 
1609. of the other provitices, the conferences were renewed at Ant- 
Truce of © werp, where a twelve years truce was ſigned, April the gth, 
twelve years i 8 : 
ian the Lon. 1609. By the truce, the ſtates obtained that the king of 
Countries. Spaitt and the archduke owned them as free and independent, 
Grotius. and even avoided the renouncing the navigation and trade 
mo... the Indie:, which hat! been a principal obſtacle to the 
negotiation. 
James dil. James difcovered no ſatisfaction at the advantage « btained 
A mne by the ſtates, becauſe he conſidered it as a precedent very dan- 
bis princi-  gerous and prejudicial to the ſovereign authority of kings, 
ples con- with which he was ever extremely poſſeſſed. This evidently 
3 appeared at preſent, by his licenſing two books, which main- 
Books upon Lained the molt extravagant maxims of arbitrary power. The 
that ſubject. firſt, writ by Cowel doctor of civil law, laid down theſe three 
Coke, p. 3. principles: | 
1. That the king was not bound by the law, or his coro- 
nation- oath, 
2. That the king was not obliged to call a parliament to 
make laws, but might do it alone by his abſolute power. 
3. That it was a great favour to admit the conſent ef the 
ſubjects in giving ſublidies, | 


The other book was compoſed by Dr. Blackwood a clergy- 


man, who laid down this principle, that the Engliſh were al! 
faves by reaſon of the Norman conqueſt. 
He 4ifap- The parliament which met the next year, took this affair 
pins the to heart, and would have ſeverely puniſhed the authors of 


e theſe books; but the king interpoſed, and fruſtrated the par- 


vn he liament's deſign, by publiſhing a proclamation, to forbid the 
authors of reading of theſe books, and to order the copies to be deliver- 
57 gabe. ed to the magittrates. But ſuch proclamations are uſually i!]- 
Hows, obeyed, eſpecially when it is not the king's intereſt to {cz 
r. S. 3. them Itriciſy exccuted ©, 


« fave themſelvis fiom being diſavow- inthe law-writers and flatutes. It wa? 
«© ed in tachr proceedings. See the printed at Cambridge firſt in quarto, 
Collection of State Papers in the reign the year 1607, It hath been enlarge 
of ſames I. p.46c, 472, 474, whereit and reprinied in folio ; but in all the 
ſeems to be plain that it was ell a fic- later editions, the dubious and offentiive 
tion of Richardot's to ſerve his maſter's paſliges have been corrected or omittel. 
tu n. | N © The fiſteen years Jetters patents 
d Cowel was not a clergyman, (as rranted by queen Elizabeth to the Eait- 
 Rapin by miſtake ſays) but doctor and Invia company expiring about this time, 
proteſſor ot civil law in Cambridge, and king James ir-nted them, in May thts 
vicar 3 to aict biſhop Bancroft. years an enlargement or their privileges, 
He publiſhed a book called the Inter- and a charter whereby he incorporated 
preter, contelning the henitication of then forever, Iiowes, p. 9037 994 
ſuch words and terms as are mentioned 
| The 
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The king's proceedings increaſed the diſcontent of moſt of James I. 
the Engliſh. The proclamations which were every day pub- 1610. 
liſhed, and wheteof ſeveral were upon ſubjects not uſed to 
be decided by the former kings without the concurrence of The people 
the parliament, and the indiſcreet ſpeeches of the courtiers, ae 4ilaty- 
who rallied the people's privileges, bred ſuſpicions and jea- — 
louſies, which the king was not careful enough to ſtifle in 


their birth. On the other hand, his condeſcenſion for the Ro- The papifts 


man catholics, whoſe cauſe he eſpouſed on all occaſions, e —_— 
their acceſs and credit at court, even to their being admitted Gn. 
into the moſt important offices and into the miniſtry itſelf, 
created fears in the people, and cauſed them to ſuſpect 
ſome plot was formed againſt the proteſtant religion. The 
miniſters knowing theſe diſpoſitions, were juſtly apprehenſive 
of meeting great difficulties in the parliament, which was to 
fit the gth ot February. The king intended to procure mo- 
ney, of which he was in great want, though he had no war 
upon his hands, nor any affair which ſeemed to require 
an extraordinary aid, It was therefore neceſſary at leaſt to 
give the parliament good words, and try to palliate his im- 
menſe expences ſince his acceſſion to the crown. But James 
believing it to be derogatory to the dignity of a ſovereign, 
to make an apology himſelf to his ſubjects, ordered the earls 
of Suftolk and Saliſbury to do it for him. | 

The earl of Saliſbury, who was the ſpokeſman, declared to Speech to 
both houſes, That they were met, firſt to ſupply his majeſty's te pears 
wants; ſecondly to redreſs the people's grievances.” Ihen the king, 
he told them, © that the king, willing to ſhow them a fingular Wi fon, 
« mark of his favour, had reſolved to create his eldeſt ſon ? 939» ete. 
« prince Henry prince of Wales during the ſeſſion of parlia- 
© ment, though he was free to do it at any other time, as by 
many precedents was evident.” Having thus endeavoured to 
gain the king the good-will of both houſes by fo ſtrong 
an argument of his majeſty's regard for them, he demonſtrat- 
ed, it was not without juſt reaſons that the, king de- 
„ manded money, ſince what he had received had been laid 


s out in very neceſſary expences: firſt, as for the three hun- 


„ dred and fifty thouſand thouſand pounds due in the late 
« queen's time, he no ſooner received the money with one 
hand, but he paid it away with the other, in redeeming 
te the crown- lands ſhe had mortgaged to the city of London 9, 
„ decondly, He was forced to keep on foot for ſome time an 
© army of nineteen thouſand men in Ireland, not deeming it 


4 July 3, 1607, king James repaid been borrowed by queen Flizabeth on 
the city of London 6c,000 J. that had Eebruary 3, 1595, Howes, p. $90. 
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& proper to make peace with Spain without ſword in 
% hand. Thirdly, He was obliged to bury queen Elizabeth, 
«whoſe funeral was very expenſive e. Fourth „His own 
6 journey from Edinburgh to London could not be perform- 
„ ed without money; for it would not have been decent for 
« a king to come the firſt time to his kingdom like a private 
<-perſon, and without a numerous train. Fifthly, Neither 
« has it fit that his royal conſort, with his children, the 
« kingdom's future hopes, ſhould be expoſed to robbers, 
«© without a guard and retinue, and conſequently their jour- 
« ney muſt have been very chargeable. 'Sixthly, The king 
of Denmark's viſit was ſo honourable to his majeſty, that 
«© he could not diſpenſe with giving him a ſuitable and mag- 
c nificent reception. Seventhly, The ambaffadors who came 
© from all parts to congratulate him upon his acceſſion to the 
© crown of England, could not be ſent back without preſents 
< for the honour of the Engliſh nation, beſides the charge to 
<« entertain them during their ſtay f. Eighthly, the king was 
e obliged to ſend ambaſſadors to the princes by whom he was 
« congratulated, and to return their civilities 5.” 

Theſe were the cauſes, according to the orator, of the 
king's wants, and not, as ſome affected to give out, his in- 
diſcreet bounty to his ſervants. ** But (added he) how could 
« a bounty ſo worthy of a king be blamed ? If he did not give 
4% to his ſervants, they would be miſerable in a country 
« abounding with riches. As for the Scots, it muſt be re- 
< membered, that though they were not born in the kingdom, 
„ his-majeſty was born among them; and not to have them 
cc taſte of the bleſſing he had attained, were to have him 
«- change his virtue with his fortune. Upon all theſe 
« accounts his majeſty defires the commons to ſupply his 
«© wants, which mark of eſteem could not be denied to a 
c king, who is not only the wiſeſt of kings, but the very 
« image of an angel, that has brought good tidings to the 
6 Engliſh, and ſecured them in the enjoyment of perfect 
« happineſs; to a king, who by his vaſt knowledge and noble 
« endowments deferves the title of Defender of the Faith; 
£6 $0*2" king who has ſhut the back- door by which England 


© Her ſoneral charges were 17,428 J. bear the charges of the ambtüſfadors by 
And the expence of the king and his reaſon of their number; See Mem, de 
train, on his journey from Scotland to Sully. Rapin, 
London, amounted to 10,7521, State 8 The charge of the foreign ambaſ- 
of King James's Revenue, p. 12+, ſadors that came to England was 

f When the marquis of Roſfny, the 31,4001. And of. the Engliſh ambaſ- 
French ambaſſador, landed at Dover, ſadors ſent into foreign parts, 20,790 l. 
the king ſent him word, he could not State of the Revenue, p. 12, 


«© was 
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« yas liable to invaſions, and who only ſeeks that every man James J. 
« may live happy under his own olive, That none will won- 1610. 


« der or ſtartle at the king's deſiring a ſupply, but ſuch as 
« ſtudy to ſerve their own turns, and believe nothing but 
« what they find written in the ſtories of their own ig- 
% norance. Among whom are to be reckoned thoſe, who 
« hearing of an order to bind up the printed proclamations in 
« a book, that the better notice may be taken of the things 
e contained in them, have ſpread a report that the king in- 
e tended this parliament to make proclamations equal to the 
« laws, which never entered into his thoughts. That ſo far 
is he from governing by will and pleaſure, that he is rea- 
% dy to hearken to any motion from the two houſes, pro- 
ce vided they keep a juſt proportion, and obſerve what is due 
4e to a great and gracious king.“ 


This ſpeech produced not the effect hoped by the king and complaints 
his miniſters. Some of the commons loudly complained of againft the 
the king's prodigality and exceſſive bounty to the Scots Þ : * at re 
they ſaid, the whole wealth of England would not ſerve to ſa- commons; 


tisfy their avidity ; that fince the king's acceſſion, gold and Wilſon, 


ſilver were as common in Edinburgh as ſtones in the ſtreets, 
and that all the riches of England flowed thither, where they 
were ſwallowed up as in a gulph, and never returned, Others 
ſaid, it was viſible the king was gradually undermining the 
nation's privileges by continual incroachments ; that he de- 
ſigned to eſtabliſh the civil law in the room of the common 
law, and had dropped ſome expreſſions to that purpoſe at his 
own table : finally, he had approved of a book lately written, 
the deſign whereof was to render the common law contempt- 


ible. 


ſition for matters of religion and ſtate, For the better under- 


of England, he appointed Cromwell for his vicegerent in re- 
ligious affairs, with power to exerciſe the ſupremacy in his name, 
After the tragical end of this firſt and only vicegerent, this 
office was executed by commiſſioners : and this is what was 
called the high-commiſſion, which continued during the lives 
of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. and ceaſing in Mary's reign 
was revived by Elizabeth : in her reign the high commiſſion 


d His free · gifts out of the exchequer, 14,0001, yearly. See State of the Re- 
paid moſtly to Scots, amounted to above venue. is 
| exerciſed 


77 


- - 


But what made moſt noiſe in the lower-houſe was the high- particularly 


commiſſion, which exerciſed in the kingdom a kind of inqui- * the 
Com- 
miſſion. 


ſtanding this cauſe of complaint, it muſt be remembered that Ibid. 
when Henry VIII. was declared ſupreme head of the church Coe, P. E;. 
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exerciſed its authority with great moderation. But the caſe 
was otherwiſe, under James I. This prince, as I have fre- 
quently obſerved, mortally hated the puritans ; and after his 
roclamation for uniformity, it was the high commiſſion's 
uſineſs to ſee his injunctions executed. It may be eaſily gueſſ- 


ed that the commiſſioners, who were all named by the king, 
were not favourable to the puritans : accordingly they very 


rigoroufly exerciſed their power. Had they topped there, this 
ſeverity upon a ſet of obſtinate people, as they were reckoned, 
and whoſe number was ſmall in compariſon of the epiſcopali- 
ans, would not have excited the complaints of the lower- 
houſe. But they went much farther. I have obſerved, that 
becauſe the puritans were againſt the hierarchy, the king in- 
ferred they were alio againſt monarchy, and there were but too 
many who laboured to confirm him in that notion. For this 
reaſon, all who were not very ſubmiſſive to the king's orders, 
or great aſlertors of the privileges of the people, were affe&- 
edly called Puritans . Under that pretence the high-com- 
miſkon proceeded againſt them, and wanted not means to 
moleſt them, Thus, to be really 2 proteſtant and member 
of the church of England, the communicating in that church, 
and complying with the external worſhip, were not ſufficient, 
the king's authority was alſo to be acknowledged as extenſive 


as his flatterers were pleaſed to make it. They who ven- 


tured to cenſure his conduct and queſtion his unlimited 
power, were deemed infected with puritaniſm, and to reaſon 
upon puritannical principles. So, there were then two forts of 
puritans, church-puritans and ſtate- puritans. But the high- 
commiſſion aftected to confound them one with anather, in 
order to exerciſe authority upon both. This was the occa- 
ſion of the complaints in the houſe of commons. 

The king being informed of what was talked in the parlia- 
ment, ſent for both houſes to Whitehall, and endeavoured 
to ſhow he was unjuſtly complained of. But withal he inti- 


mated, by ſome expreſſions which plainly diſcovered his ſen- 


timents, that if he did not rule with an abſolute ſway, it 
was not for want of power, but entirely awing to his 


equity. 


He told them, “ Though the king's heart be in the hands 
of the Lord, yet he will ſet it before the eyes of the 
„people; afuring them, that he never meant to govern by 


K Under that general term, ſays Oſ- but ſuch as out of mere honeſty re- 
born, were comptehended not only thoſe trained the vices of the times, wers 
brain ſick fools, as did oppoſe the diſci- branded by this ütle, & 16, : 
blue and ceremonies of tne church 
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4 any law, but the law of the land; though it be diſ- James I. 
e puted among them, as if he had an intention to alter the © 1610 
c Jaw, and govern by the abſolute power of a king. He 


« knew, he laid, the power of kings, reſembling it to the 
1 power divine: ſor as God can create and deſtroy, make 
„ and unmake at bis pleaſure, ſo kings can give life and 
2 death, judge all, and be judged of none. They can exalt 
„ low things, and abaſe high things, making the ſubjects 
3 like men at chels, a pawn to take a biſhop “. And when 
4 he had raiſed the king's power to the height, with, Ye are 
4 Gods, he brings them down again with, They ſhall die like 
« men: and that all kings, who are not tyrants or perjured, 
4 will bound themſelves within the limits of their laws; and 
5 they that perſuade them the contrary, are vipers and peſts 
both againſt them and the commonwealth. „ Yet as it is 
& blaſphemy to diſpute what God may do, ſo it is ſedition in 
« ſubjects to diſpute what a king may do in the height of 
« his power. And as he will not have his ſubjects diſcourſe 
of what he may, ſo he will do nothing but what ſhall be 
„ conſonant to law and reaſon.” Then he ſtrives to mitigate 
„ the ſharpneſs of the words dropped from him at his table, 
to the diſparagement of the common law, on which he be- 
« flows very high encomiums; but recalling himſelf, he 
« points out fome corruptions in it !. | 
& After which, he addrefles himſelf to the houſe of com- 
| « mons, and not only thanks them for the bonfire they mads 
1 of certain papers, which were preſented as grievances from 
ſome diſcontented murmuring ſpirits; inſtructing them how 
to receive ſuch grievances hereafter: in which he would 
% have them careful to avoid three things. | 
The firſt, that they meddle not with the main points of 
6 government, that is his craft. To meddle with that were 
to leſſen him, who hath been thirty years at the trade in 
Scotland, and ſerved an apprenticeſhip of ſeven years Here 
„in England. ent Nong 
«« Secondly He would not have ſuch ancient rights as he 
“ hath received from his predecellors accounted grievarices , 


* But the king left out the power have a ſettled text in all caſes; ph the 


of a pawa to take a queen, or check 
a king, Walon, 

1 He wiſhed that three things cſpe- 
cially were reformed in the common 
law: . That it were written in the 
vulgar tongue, and made plain to the 
people Swaegrtaneoiag. 24 Tat it auh 


expolitiun of it wae fixed by} act &3 
parlament. 3. That the. divers con- 
traty reports and preedeuts, aus the 
ſevetal Ratutes and acts f pautliificgt 
that croſſed ohe another, might 4843 

you ed aiid (684l3g, 3e Wie, 7 
032. | 


„ that 
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James I. that were to judge him unworthy to enjoy what they left 
1610. him. 
« And laſty, That they ſhould be careful not to preſent 
& that for a grievance, which is eſtabliſhed by a law; for 
4c jt is very undutiful in ſubjects to preſs their king wherein 
& they are ſure to be denied. Complaints may be made unto 
© them of the high-commiſſioners, let the abuſe appear 
< then, and ſpare not: there may be errors among them; 
„ but to take away the commiſſion, is to derogate from 
© him; and it is now in his thoughts to rectify it in a good 
proportion. 
„Then he ſhews the emergent cauſe of his great ex- 
« pences, ſince his coming to the crown, which makes him 
<« defire a ſupply from them. And if they refuſe to grant it 
© him, his reputation will ſuffer at home and abroad; for 
< the world will think it want of love in them, or merit in 
© him; that both leſſened their hearts, and tied up their 
« hands towards him.” 
The com. There was need of no great penetration to perceive in the 
mons hide king's ſpeech, the maxims on which he pretended to have a 
their reſent- right to govern the Engliſh nation, and his idea of monar- 
hos chy in all countries without diſtinftion. He ſpoke ſo plainly, 
that it would have been difficult not to underſtand him. If 
it was fedition in ſubjects to diſpute about the extent of the 
regal power, it neceſſarily followed, the king might do any 
thing ; and if he ruled not like a tyrant, it was not for want 
of power, but entirely owing to his juſtice and clemency. In 
ſhort, if the whole ſpeech be examined, there is ſcarce a word 
but what tends either, plainly or ambiguouſly, to eſtabliſh in 
the king an abſolute and deſpotic power. The Engliſh had 
not been uſed to hear their kings ſpeak in this manner. Hen- 
ry VIII. the moſt arbitrary of all, managed the parliament, 
in order to procure acts in favour of the ſovereign, but never 
pretended to eſtabliſh his authority upon ſuch principles. So, 
the commons evidently perceiving what the king had in his 
thoughts, reſolved ſtrenuouſly to oppoſe his deſigns. But it 
was not yet a proper ſeaſon to begin : ſuch great bodies re- 


— — — 


1 quire time to form and execute their projects. They feigned 


| therefore to take no notice of the maxims the king would 
have eſtabliſhed, and granted a ſubſidy, though a much 
ſmaller than he expected ®, This done, the parliament, 


m They granted him one ſubſidy, brought to Light, p. 10, 70. The 
which brought into the exchequer clergy granted alſo a ſubſidy. See Stat, 


4 J 69,6661, and a fifteenth and tenth, 7 Jac. cap, 22. 


which amounted to 36, 500 I. See Truth 
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having fat till July 23, was prorogued to the 16th of Oc- James I. 
I610, 


81 


Before the end of the ſeſſion, the king created his eldeſt — —— 
ſon Henry prince of Wales , and ſettled his houſhold, fo Jour. Par. 
that the young prince kept his court at St, James's, whilſt the 


queen kept hers at Somerſet-houſe, to which ſhe gave the 


enry cre- 


prigce 


of Wales. 


name of Denmark houſe; but it was called fo only during June 4. 


her life and among her own people. Thus the king had three 
courts to maintain, which was very expenſive. 


Act. Publ, 
tom, xvi. 
p 688. 


All the hiſtorians affirm the prince of Wales was of a very Wilſon, 
different character from that of the king his father. Though Jan 685, 
he was but ſixteen years old, there appeared in him prin- 
ciples of equity, juſtice, moderation, magnanimity, which the prince of 


ſo gained him the love and eſteem of the Engliſh, 
king could not forbear being jealous. 


Wes, 
Character of 


Wales. 
that the 1528. 


His court was well re- welwoos, 


gulated, no extravagancies or indecencies were ſeen there, p. 19, 20. 


except perhaps the too frequent maſquerades, which were then © 


much in vogue, becauſe the queen was paſſionately fond of 


them. 


As for the king, it is ſaid he did not ſpend much of 


his time in ſtate- affairs, but entirely truſted to his miniſters, 
It may be this is a little aggravated, though it is not very un- Welwood, 
likely that a prince who was in peace with all the world, and 
a great lover of books and hunting, ſhould leave common 


affairs to his miniſters. 


ſborn. 


5 37» 38. 


Whilſt James lived in profound tranquillity, the eyes of War about 


all Europe were fixed upon Henry 


humble the houſe of Auſtria. 
other ſtates. 


What had lately happened on account of the 
ſucceſſion of John William duke of Cleves, was a clear evi- 


[V's grand project 


the ſucceſs 
to ſion of the 


This houſe daily grew fo for- guke of 
midable, that it might very juſtly raiſe the jealouſy of the Cleves. 


dence how attentive the houſe of Auſtria was to aggrandize 


itſelf on all ſides, 


he duke of Cleves dying the 25th ok 


March, 1609, his four ſiſters, or their heirs, claimed his in- 
heritance, containing the duchies of Cleves and Juliers, and 


n The acts made in this ſeſſion were 
theſe: 1, That all ſuch as are to be 
naturalized, or reſtoxed in blood, ſhall 
firit receive the ſacrament, and take the 
oaths of ailegiance and ſupremacy. 2, 
An act for the due execution of divers 
laws and ſtatutes againſt rogues, yaga- 
bonds, and other lewd and idle perſons; 
whereby it is provided that there ſhall be 
a houſe of correction erected in every 
county, to ſet ſuch perſons to work. 
3. An act to avoid the double pay ent 
of debts. See Stat, 7 la. 


Vor. VIII. 


o He was knighted before, in 1609, 
Upon which occafion the king forgot 
not to require the aid uſually paid the 
kings of England upon making their 
eldeſt ſon a knight. iis aid was twen - 
ty ſhillings out of every Knight's fee; 
and the ſame out or every twenty pounos 
worth of lands immediately holden of 

e King in ſocage: and amounted in 
all to 21,8001, See Rymer's Fœaste, 
tom. xvi. p. 678, etc, Declalat. vi 
the Revenue, p. 10. 


F the 


Grotius. 
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James I. the earldoms of la Marck, Bergh, Ravenſbergh, and Rave- 
1610, ſtein. The chief competitors were, Wolfgang-William, fon 
— bs the duke of Newburg, John duke of Duexponts, both of 
the Palatin family; John Sigiſmund, elector of Brandenburg 
Chriſtian IT. elector of Saxony; and Charles of Auſtria, mar- 

quiſs of Burgaw, Whilſt theſe princes contended about the 
ſucceſſion, the emperor Rodolphus II. pretended it was to be 
committed to his truſt, till the affair was decided. To 

that purpoſe, he ſent his orders to Leopold of Auſtria, biſhop 

of Straſburgh, who entering the duchy of ſuliers at the head 

of an army, took the capital city, and left a garriſon in it. 

This proceeding convincing the elector of Brandenburgh and 

the duke of Newburgh, that whilit they were A a- 

bout the duke of Cleves's ſucceſſion, they both ran the riſk of 

loſing it, they joined in a league, and taking poſſeſſion of the 

reſt of the deceaſed duke's dominions, implored the aſſiſtance 

of France and Holland to ſupport them. Henry IV. Who 

had now made great preparations againſt the houſe of Auſtria, 
promiſed to aſſiſt them in perſon. At the ſame time, he or- 

dered the troops he had in Holland, to be ready to join him 

in the duchy of Cleves, and deſired the ſtates to fend thither 


Henry IV. alſo prince Maurice, with part of their own forces. But 


js tabbed 


May 3, - Whilſt he was preparing for this expedition, he was murdered. 
Camden's by Ravaillac, a frier, in his own coach, in the midſt of 


Annals... Paris, 


8 The murderer's confeſſion à diſcovered, that this regicide 
tion to ba- was committed in conſequence of that doctrine of the Romiſh 


pi the je church, which was fo diſagreeable to king James, and the 


Tunea, Jeſuits were univerſally believed to be concerned in it. Where- 

Act. Pub. fore James finding how much it behoved him to remove from 

Rs, 690. his perſon men who held ſo deteſtable a doctrine, iſſued out a 

Hon. . , . . . 

p.68z freſh proclamation, commanding all jeſuits and prieſts to de- 

Howes part the kingdom, and all recuſants not to come within ten 
miles of the court. Then he cauſed all his ſubjedts to take 
the oath of allegiance, which the parliament, then fitting, had 
firſt taken, 


James has a The court of Spain was generally ſuſpected of contriving 
— the king of France's murder, becauſe that prince was known 


prince Hen- to be making great preparations againſt the houſe of Aultria, 

ry in Spain, | 

Wilſon, : p Soon after this, viz. Auguſt 19, q At bis examination he boldly con- 

Winwood's king ſames renewed the league between feſſed he did it, becauſe the king did not 

Mem. t. ili. the kingdoms of England and France; take arms againſt the Huguenots, and 

P. 291, and received from Lewis XIII. ſixty that his making war againft the pope, 
thouſand pounds ſterling, due to the is the fame as to make war againſt God. 
crown of England. See Rymer's Feed, © Sceing the pope was God, and God 
tom. xvi. p. 094—706, « was the pope.'* Cave. 


and 
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and that houſe was not ſeen to prepare to oppoſe his deſigns. James TI, 
Mean while, whether James did not believe it, or thought it 1610. 
adviſeable to gain the friendſhip of a houſe ſo formidable to »nmj 
the proteſtants, he ſent to Sir Charles Cornwallis * his am- 
baſſador to negotiate a marriage between the prince of Wales 

and the king of Spain's eldeſt daughters. 

Richard Bancroft archbiſhop of Canterbury, and grand ad- Peath of 
verſary of the puritans, died about this time. He had pro- 7 
cured the king's patent to found a college at Chelſea, for the 
maintenance of a certain number of able controverſiſts, who 
were to combat with their ſermons and writings the adverſa— 
ries of the church of England, as well puritans as papiſts ; 
but his death put an end to the projet*. George Abbot, Abbot ſue- 
who ſucceeded him, was of a very different character. He ccd him. 
was even ſuſpeded and accuſed of being a puritan, becauſe 
he would not, like his predeceſſor, proſecute that ſect, nor 
blindly follow the maxims of the court with reſpect to go- 
vernment. 

The parliament meeting the 16th of October, the com- The parlia- 
mons were in a humour which pleaſed not the king. And mentis dit- 
therefore he determined to diſſolve the parliament by procla- for. Pub 
mation the 31ft of December, having firſt prorogued it d. The Wilſon, 
miniſters finding by the motions made in the lower-houſe, Howes, 
that a reſolution was taken to uſe the moſt effectual methods? 

to redreſs the grievances, thought it againſt the king's and 

their own intereſt, to ſuffer the commons to execute this pro- 

ject. The pretences for diſſolving the parliament ſet forth in 

the proclamation, were, 

That the king had propoſed many things far differing Coke, p. 64. 
and ſurpaſſing the graces and favours of former times, both 
in nature and value, in expectation of a good concluſion of 
© ſome weighty cauie, which had been there in deliberation, 


r Rapin, by miſtake, ſays, the king 
ſent the lord Cornwal, 

It appears from a letter of the earl 
of Saliſbury, that the firſt overtures of 
this match came from the court of 
Spain, See Winwood's Mem. tom. iii. 
p. 2971, &c. 

t There is a formal act of parliament 
in being for the eſtabliſhment of this 
college, Wilion, p. (8 ;. Dr, Welwood 
ttunks, archbiſhop Bancroft was not the 
author, though he might be an encou- 
rTager of this foundation. Notes on Wil- 
ion, p. 68 5. The founder was Dr, Sut- 
cliffe dean of Execer. This college was 
to conſiſt of a provoſt and twerty tel 
10Ws, to be choſgu by the archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, the biſhop of London, and 
the vice-chancellors of the two univer- 
ſities. Sutcliffe endowed it with zcol. 
a year, and goool. in money, Three 
of the farms wherewith it was endow- 
ed, were afterwards acjndged by a decree 
in chancery to Mr. Halſey, as heir ge- 
neral to Dr. Sutcliffe. The ſite of this 
college coming in proceſs of time into 
the king's hands, it was founded anew 
for old and difabled ſeldiets, as it now 
ſtones. See Fuller, B. X. p. 51, &c. 
Stow 's Survey, vol 1. 

u it w2< prorogucd to February 9, 
and not diſſolved till that Gay, as ap- 
peais by the ſournals of parkement, 


1 4 


«6 not 
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James I.“ not only for the ſupply of the. neceffities of bis majeſty's 
1610. * eſtate, but for the eaſe and freedom of his. ſubjects: but 
m— theſe being, the two laſt ſeſſions, little taken notice of, and 
that the members, by reaſon. of the length of the parlia- 
ment, were debarred from the hoſpitality. they: kept in the 
country, and that divers ſhires, cities, and boroughs, had 
been burdened with expence of maintaining their mem- 
« bers; for theſe reaſons he diſſolved them.“ This parlia- 
ment, being the firſt of this reign, had ſat ſeven years. From 
its diſſolution to the year 1614, it had been the miniſtry's 
buſineſs to deviſe ways and means to ſupply the king's wants. 


Takingoft On the firſt of September prince Maurice became maſter of 
Juhers. Juliers, with the aid brought by the marſhal de la Chatre 
bl from France, and the Engliſh forces that were in the ſervice 


' xvi. p. 684, Of the ſtates, under the command of Sir Edward Cecil, the 
earl of Saliſbury's nephew v. 

611. T he king being freed from the incumbrance of the parlia- 
The court ment, and reſolving never to call another, the courtiers great- 
Wige“ ly applauded his deſign. An abſolute government was much 
£.68;, more for their advantage than a government bounded by the 

laws, where the king in ſame meaſure depends on the people. 
The whole court was overjoyed at the king's ſhaking off the 
troubleſome yoke of a parliament. The three courts were a 
continued ſcene of mirth and diverſions, and eſpecially the 
queen's, where ſcarce any thing elſe was regarded. She had 
her favorites, as the king had his, that is, perſons. whoſe avi- 
The Fngliſh dity was to be ſatisfied *. The king however had not yet a 


8 favorite, according to the uſual ſenſe of the word, though, 
give the Whilſt he reigned in Scotland, he had plainly ſhowed he could 
king a fa- hardly be without one. Perhaps the ill offices the Eng iſh 
PRI and Scots did one another, had, till now, prevented the king 


from fixing. Beſides, this prince's taſte was very different 


from that of moſt others Neither virtue, nor merit, nor emi- 


nent qualities, had any charms for him. He was to be cap- 
tivated only by ſomething external and dazzling, as youth, 
gracefulneſs of perſon, fine clothes, and the like. Never was 
prince ſo much taken with ſuch ſort of outward accompliſh- 
ments. I ſpeak upon the te ĩmony of the lord Clarendon v, 
and ſeveral others, and upon the characters cf this prince's 


There were four thouſand Engliſh brother, the earl of pembroke, and the 


at this fege. Wilſon, p. 68 3. Rymer's 
Fed. tom. xvi. p. 684. Rapin ſays bro- 


ther by miſtake, he was ſon of Thomas 


Cecil earl of Exeter. 
x Her chief tavorite was the elder 
f 0 


king's the younger, Fhilp Herbert, 
earl of Montgomery. Wilſon, p. 655. 
Of all wiſe met living, he was the 
moſt delighted with handſome perſons 
and fine cloaths, Clarendon, vol. i. p. 9 
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any one poͤſſeſſed of the qualities requiſite to become his fa- 


votite. He wanted an unexperienced youth, whom he micht 
mould às he pleuſcd. The Engliſh and Scots accounting it a 


ſort of miracle that he could Hive fo long without abandon- 


ing himſelf to ſome perſon, ſtrove with emulation to give him 


a favorite, without his perceiving it, by cauſing all the youths 


of their nation, whom they thought moſt capable of gaining 


his heart, to appear in his fight. * But hitherto neither had 
been able to compaſs theit ends. It was not till 1611 that 


the Scots found means at laſt to gain the advantage of their 


rivals, by giving the king a favorite of their nation. 


Robert Carr, a young Scotch gentleman, about twenty Robert Carr 


1 oy hi q becomes the 
years of age, juſt come from learning his exerciſes in France, . 
tO vorite. 
whom he was recommended, that lord had no ſooner caſt his Wilſon. 


eyes on him, but he imagined him a fit perſon to fix the king's Fro 


going to court to wait on the lord Hay, his countryman, 


ſent his ſhield and device to the king, according to cuſtom. 
The king being on horſeback, and Carr advancing to perform 
his office, his horſe by ſome accident happened to ſtart, throw 


him down, and break his leg. The king ſorry for the miſ- 


fortune, aſked who the young man was, and hearing his name 
was Carr, remembred he had had a page of that name in 
Scotland, which proved to be the fame. This made him ſtill 
more concerned tor his fall, and was the cauſe of his order- 


ing him to be lodged in the palace, and all poſſible care to be 


taken of him. I he tilting was no ſooner over, but he viſited 
Carr in his room: the next day he came again. In ſhort, 
as long as Carr kept his bed, not a day paſſed but the king 
ſpent au hour or two with him. He found in this young 
Scot no great depth of learning or experience, vet ſuch a 
calm outſide, a m de him think there might be a fit harbour 
tor his moſt retired th.u:hts. Wherefore he reſolved to fix 
his inclination upon this o2ject, hoping to render him, by his 


_ inſtructions, as great a man as any of his miniſters. As ſoon 
as Carr was recovered, the king made him a knight, and gen- 
tleman of the bed chamber, and took the pains himſelf to 


teach him Latin. In a word, Carr became a perfect favo- 
rite, All ſuits, all petitions were addreſſed to him, and no fa- 


vours granted but by his —_ Happily for him George 


3 Hume, 


3 


85 
favorites as well in England as Scotland, in whom no other James I. 
merit was ever acknowledged. However, among the Engliſh 1611. 
and Scots who approached the king, there was not yet found 


gs * 5 


5 
(ction 7 | otiſwoo 

affection. With that view, he reſolved to ſhow him at court, Hiforic . 4. 

and ſurprize the king by preſenting to him, as by chance, Narrat. c. 3. 


this new object. One day at a tilting, he choſe Carr to pre- S 8 
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1611. 


— — 


James ſides 
againſt the 
Arminians 
in Holland. 
K. James's 
Works. 


See Wilſon, 
DuMauricr- 


James T. 


THE HISTOR T 


Hume, earl of Dunbar, a Scotchman, who was very much 
eſteemed by the king, died about this time. So Carr enjoy- 
ed the king's favour without a rival, and was raiſed to the 
office of lord treaſurer of Scotland, vacant by the death of 
Dunbar. 

The king's new inclination hindered him not from inter- 
poſing in the diſputes cauſed in Holland by the diverſity of 
opinion upon certain religious points between the Gomariſts 
and the Arminians or remonſtrants. Theſe diſputes are ſo 
well known, that it would be loſt time to explain them. It 
will ſuffice to relate the occaſion of the king's interpoſing 
without being applied to, and even with an extraordinary 
zeal, for the preſervation of orthodoxy in that church, though 
foreign and preſbyterian. 

Franciſcus Gomarus and Jacobus Arminius, both divinity- 
profeſſors in the univerſity of Leyden, had ſome years ſince 
di :overed a difference in opinion, concerning abſolute predeſ- 
tination, inamiſſibility of grace, and ſome other theological 
points. They begun their diſputes at the end of the laſt cen- 
tury ; but the war at that time not permitting people to at- 
tend to their controverſy, it was confined to their ſchools till 
the year 1608. Gomarus followed the opinion of the firſt 
reformers, and Arminius took a contrary courſe. At laſt, the 
ſtates of Holland perceiving a ſchiſm was forming in their 
church, endeavoured to prevent it by means of a conference, 
which ſerved only to inflame it. The diſputes continued; 
each ſtrengthened his party; and the ſtates, being then em- 
ployed in the important affair of the truce, could not attend 
to this, and prevent its conſequences. Arminius dying in 
1608, his diſciples and followers continued the diſpute. At 
length they preſented to the ſtates a petition, containing the 
articles of their faith ; 'and as, inſtead of the term Petitioners, 
they uſed that of Remonſtrants, they were fo called, and glo- 
ried in the name. The Gomariſis preſented likewiſe their 
petition, ſtyling themſelves Contra-Remonſtrants. For ſome 


time the two parties were known by no other names: but af- 


terwards, that of Contra-Remonttrants was ſcarce heard of, 


whilſt Arminius's followers are ſtil] called Remonſtrants or 


Arminians. 
Arminius's proſeſſorſhip was filled with Conrade Vorſtius, 
divinity-profeſſor at Steinfort, in the county of Bentheim. 
his divine had publiſhed a treatiſe concerning God, which 
had ſo excited the Gomariſts againſt him, that he was obliged 
to cl. ar himſelt in a printed apology from their imputations. 
But however, before he came to Leyden, he was repreſented 
45 
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as a real ſocinian. In 1611, he was attacked by ſome di- James I, 


vines, who offered to ſhow damnable errors both in his trea- 1611. 
tiſe concerning God, and in his apology, T heſe two books — 
being ſent into England, the king read them, and preſently & James's 
after ſent to Sir Ralph Winwood, his ambaſſador at the r 
Hague, a liſt of the errors Le had remarked, ordering him ; 
withal to declare to the ſtates, that he was reſolved to pub- 
liſh in print, how much he deteſted ſuch abominable errors, 
and the allowers and tolerators of them. This was directly 
attacking the flares, who had acquitted Vorſtius. The am- Novem. 2c, 
baſſador preſented therefore on that occaſion a memorial, to Winwood's 
which the fates returned a modeſt anſwer, though they had pe phe 
reaſon to complain of the haughtineſs the king treated them 298. 
with. Before the king received the an{wer, he had ordered 
ſome of Vorſtius's books to be publicly burnt at London, Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. Notwithſtanding all this, Vorſtius was K. James's 
received at Leyden, and the king wrote againſt * him to the Werks, 
ſtates with ſo much vehemence, that, in his opinion, burning . 
was too good for him. Nay, he threatned, that in caſe the 
continued to tolerate that profeſſor, he would cauſe the 
churches of England and Scotland to withdraw from the com- 
munion of that of Holland, and exhort all other reformed 
churches to follow the example. Winwood, when he deliver- 
ed this letter, made a ſpeech to the ſtates, wherein he per- 
fectly ſeconded his maſter's intentions. 

Though the ſtates of Holland thought it very ſtrange to be 
thus checked, they believed however it was proper to ſhow a 
regard to the king of England, though without complying 
with what he required. To that end, they anſwered the am- Winwood's 
baſſador, that they had proviſionally ordered, that Vorſtius M-mzt. iii. 
ſhould forbear the functions of his office till the next aſſem- P 3591323 
bly upon the affair, and in the mean time remain at Leyden 
only as an inhabitant. Winwood took this anſwer for a de- 
nial, and complained in very haughty terms, of their little re- 
ſpect for the king his maſter. Not long after, the king pub- 
liſhed a declaration againſt Vorſtius, wherein he uſes the ſtates 
of Holland very roughly. Then the ſtates, who were unwil- 
ling to quarrel with him, ordered Vorſtius to remove from 
Leyden to Gouda, where he had another ſettlement provided 
for him. 

It is difficult to gueſs the true cauſe of the king's great Remarkson 
zeal on this occaſion. It ſeems, on the contrary, that he this ſubjeck. 
ought not, upon many accounts, to have interpoſed in a theo- 


9 


* The king's ſecond letter was ſent, was fettled at Leyden, K. James's 
though not delivered, beſore Vorſtius Works, p. 358. | 


4 logical 
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James I. logical diſpute, . about which the ſtates had not aſked his ad- 
1611. vice, and which concerned a church over which he could not 5 
challenge the; leaſt juriſdiction. How could be, who in his $ 
ſpeech to both houſes. of parliament, called che queſtiuns about "RP 
tranſubſtantiation, and the number of the ſacraments, mere 
ſchool-queſtions, how could he, I: fay, account the queſtions 
concerning grace in Holland, to be of ſo much greater mo- 
ment? Moreover, he who thought the papiſts miaht be tole- 
rated in England, provided they behaved like good ſubjects, 
could not bear that Vorſtius ſhould be tolerated in Holland, or 
even ſo much as ſuffered to live“. Theſe-are: contradictions 
which I can only venture to explain by three conjectures, Firſt, ; 
as he pretended to be very learned in divinity, he imagined, 7 
that having declared for one of the opinions, he was bound in 
honour to ſupport it. Secondly, looking upon himfelf ſtill as 
protector of the ſtates, he had a mind to exert his authority 
on this. occaſion, and oblige them to do as he required. 
Thirdly, he was willing to favour prince Maurice, who had 
declared for the Gomarifl againſt the Arminians, who had pen- 
ſionary Barnevelt at their head. I return to the affairs of 
England *. 
1612. The king's fondneſs. for his new favorite continually and 
Carri made ſwiftly encreaſed. The favours the king loaded him with, 


" 
* 


viſcoont ſeemed to exceed all bounds, Having made him knight, . 
8 gentleman of the bed- chamber, lo: d- treaſurer of Scotland, he | 
Cameen's Created him the 25th of March 1612, baron of Branſpeth, 

HO: and viſcount Rocheſter. A month after, he made him privy- 

Owes. 


les. counſellor, and then knight of the garter. Every thing at 5 
May 3. court paſſed through his hands, and whoever deſited any fa- | 
; vour of che king, was firſt to make the viſcount Rocheſter 


be a Ns in his declaration a- and repugnant to God's moral charac- 1 
gainſt Vorſtius, ſays, “ If che ſubje&t ter! : 
* of Vörſtius's herefies had not been b In Janvary this year, the king 
grounded upon [queſtions of higher granted the learned Iſaac Caſaubon a 
hs quality than touching the number prebend in the cathedral church of Can- 
% And "nature of the ſacraments, the terbuty, and a penſion of 3eol. a year. 


points ef merit, of juſtification, of 
* purgstory, of abe viſible head of the 
„church, or any ſuch matters, as are 
in con vat this day betwixt the 
„ pupiſts and —— in that caſe we 
4% ſhould never have troubled ourſelves 
« with the buſineſs in ſuch faſhion, 


19," % and with that fet vency as hitherto 
s Mehave dene. p. 36 5, of his Works, 


xk wrong motions or errors concern- 
n 


g the eſſence of God, were more per- 
nicious than ſuch corrupt notjons and, 
principles as are deſtructive of morality, 


Rymer's F ad. tom, xvi. p. 709, 710. — 
This year, on Decemb. 12, died Tho- 
mas Sutton, eſq; founder of the Char- 


ter- houſe in London. This noble foun- 


dation he endowed with about 4500]. 
a year, for the maintenance of a maſter, 
a preacher, a free-ſchool, in which are 
forty ſcholars, and a maſter and uſher ; 


and alſo for the maintenance of eighty 


poor people, who sie to be provided 
with ſufficient cloathing, meat, drink, 
Jodging, wages, &c. how's Survey, p- 
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; his friend. So many favours heaped on the favorite, convine- James I. 


ed the miniſtets and courtiers, it would be in vain to endea- 1612. 
vour to ruin him; and even to attempt it, would be very. 


dangerous. 0 So every One reſolved to pay his adorations to the 


perſon the king was pleaſed to honour, The earl of Saliſbury 
however, was not pleaſed to be ſurpaſſed by this new-comer, 
and continually obliged to uſe all his art to find money, in or- 
der to ſee it ſhowered on a man whoſe ſervices were yet ſo 
inconſiderable. All hiſtorians agree, the king was liberal be- 

ond meaſure in his preſents to his young favorite, as if he 
had been poſſeſſed of an inexhauſtible fountain of treaſure, 
though he was ever in want. One day, as the ſtory goes, the The trea- 
king having given him an order under his own hand, to re- __ — 
ceive twenty thouſand pounds at the Exchequer, the lord trea- the Kings 
ſurer Saliſbury, ſurprized at the immenſeneſs of the preſent, bounty. 
conſidering how little money there was then in the treaſury, Coke 
ſucoeſsfully uſed a ſtratagem to demonſtrate to the king the Rigone. 
exceſs of his bounty. He ordered the money, all' in ſilver, to Narrat. c. 6. 
be laid on four tables in a room of his houſe, and inviting the 
King to an entertainment, cauſed him to paſs through the room 
as by accident, The king failed. not, as the lord treaſurer 
foreſaw, to aſk for what all that money was deſigned; to 
which Saliſbury careleſsly anſwered," it was for the viſcount 
Rocheſter, according to his majeſty's command. Whether the : 
king underſtood his meaning, or had not tonſidered*the great- 
neſs of the preſent, he ſaid, it was too much for one man, and 
bid the treaſorer give him but hve thouſand pounds, + _ 


if 


It is agreed by all the hiſtorians, that Carr behaved at firſt Prudent be- 


very wiſely, as favorite. He was neither greedy nor inſolent Yo: _— 
he did every one what ſervice he could, and eſpecially the Eng- f 
liſh, whoſe friendthip he preferred before that of his country- 

men. He had but one Scotch ſervant, and one friend of, that 

nation, a couſin german. This conduct rendered him agree - 

able to the Engliſh. The prince of Wales alone affected Wilſon. 
ſometimes to mortify him, becauſe they were both enatnour- 

ed of the counteſs of Eſſex, who. gave the preference to the 
tavorite. Ihis was ſufficient to gain him the prinee'steh- 

mity, who, nevertheleſs would not be revenged of him. He 

choſe rather to turn into contempt. bis-love. for- the lady, who, 

as we ſhall ſee preſently, was not worthy of "ſuch a lover. 


Except this amour, which proved his ruin, the favorite carried Weldon. 


himſelf very,.prudently, being guided by the counſels of Sir Hiſtoric, 
Th Overb a | 4 Narr. c. 14. 
omas Overbury, à man of parts and great wiſdom, who 


© Rapin, by miſtake, makes the Whole to be but 520ct. and the king to re- 


duce it to 2c001, 


teok 
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James I. took care to keep him clear of thoſe rocks, on which favo- z 
1612. rites ſeldom fail to run; 1 


—— But though the viſcount Rocheſter carefully avoided being 1 
The king troubleſome, his modeſty ſerved only to inflame the king's de- i 7 


loads him fire, to render him inſtantly rich and powerful, This, added 
3 to the many bounties he beſtowed on his courtiers both Eng- 

liſh and Scotch, and to the maintenance of three feveral 
The mini- courts, threw him perpetually into ſtraits. His miniſters 
ers are put were inceſſantly deviſing means to raiſe money without a 


—— arliament, of which he would not hear the leaſt mention. 
t may be eaſily conceived, theſe means were not all legal, 
but that many of them occaſioned murmurs among the people, 
as monopolies, benevolences, and loans. A king of Eng- 
land can very hardly increaſe his revenues by ſuch methods, 
without giving his ſubjects cauſe to believe, he intends to in- 
croach upon their privileges, and James was now but too 
much ſuſpected of fuch a deſign. | 
Death ofthe The king to his great misfortune loft in May the next year 
— 1613 the earl of Salifbury, who was perfectly acquainted 
May 24. with the affairs of the ſtate, and genius of the Engliſh. He 
Camden's was a check to the reſt of the miniſters, and hindered them 
—— running upon precipices, the danger whereof they did $ 
not know fo well as he. Moreover, he had a wonderful art 1 
of diverting the king himſelf from hurtful reſolutions, though 4 
Suffolk is he did not always ſucceed 4. The ear] of Suffolk was made 
mace lord Jord treaſurer : but he was very different from the peiſon he 
TO ſucceeded, both for parts and uprightneſs. Beſides, he had a 
wife who was very greedy of money, and mae no ſcruple to 
take bribes with both hands. 
Que? , , During the great tranquillity enjoyed by the king, he cauſed 
vs the body of the queen his mother to be removed to Henry 
o West- VIPs chapel at Weſtminſter from Peterborough, where it 
A was interred at firſt, and had lain ever ſince. 


vi. p. 721. 


Wilſon. 4 Weldon gives him this character: lays to his charge, was, “ the ſale of the 
p. 688. he had great parts, was very wiſe, full crown timber, millions of Englih 
Nes. of honour and bounty, a great lover oaks being felled, and fold at vile prices, 
Spotiſwood, and rewarder of virtue, and able parts not only during the life of the ear! of 


in others, ſo as they did not aſpire too 
high in places, or look narrowly into 
his actions. p. 14. Oſborn, who owns 
he was a man of an incomparable pru- 


dence, applies to him, what was in 


other words ſaid of Gregory the Great, 
that “ he was the firſt ill-treaſurer, 
« and the laſt good one fince queen Eli- 
« zabeth's days. The worſt thing he 


Saliſbury, but all the reign of king 
James, to the great detriment of the 
navy, the wallsof the kingdom, p. 461. 
He alſo fleeced the cream of the king's 
manors in many counties. Weldon, 
p. 51, He died at Marlborough, on 
Sunday, May 24. 1612, and was buried 
at Hatfield, Dugdale's Baron. vol. . 


p. 4-8. 
About 
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About the middle of the year Robert Chreighton lord San- James -1. 


91 


quir, a Scotch nobleman, was condemned to be hanged, for 1612. 


hiring two of his countrymen to murder a fencing- maſter . 


The archbiſnop of Canterbury and ſeveral great men inter- 
ceded for him in vain. Nothing could prevail with the king 
to pardon him, who thought this example neceſſary to curb 
the inſolence of the Scots, who had already committed ſeveral 
outrages in England. His clemency to ſome had produced 
ſuch ill effects, that he did not think proper to continue the 
ſame courſe, for fear in the end of a general quarrel between 
the two nations, which muſt have been to the diſadvantage of 


the Scots *. 


* 


Shortly after, arrived in England a very extraordinary em- Sir Robert 


baſſy. Sir Robert Sherley an Engliſhman, who had ſerved Sherley ar- 


rives as ame 


the king of Perſia many years in his army, deſiring to ſee his 
native country, obtained of that monarch the character of 


his ambaſſador, and a letter of credit to the king. 


ſtructions were only to pay his compliments to the king, with 
the offer of a free trade to the Engliſh throughout the Per- 
fan dominions. T heambaſſador had paſſed through the Hague, Howes, 
where he demanded audience of the ſtates, to propoſe to 


e This young lord, it ſeems, having 
a mind to diſgrace one Turner a fenc- 
ing-maſter, in his own art, had one of 
his eyes thruſt out by him, Some time 
after, the king of France aſked him, 
« how he loſt his eye?” And San- 
quir telling him, © it was done with 


«a ſword,” The king replies,“ does 


« the man live? This queſtion made 
ſuch an impreſſion upon the younglord, 
that at his return to England, he cauſed 
Turner to be piſtoled, at his houſe in 
White-Friers. Wilſon, p. 688. He was 
tried in the court of King's-bench, 
June 27, and executed before Weſt- 
minſter-hall-gate, the 29th, Howes, 
p. 1002, Oſborn ſays, it was thought 
the king would not be prevailed with to 
pardon Sanquir, as he had done ſome 
other of his countrymen for the like 
offence, by reaſon of his love to the 
king of France, and not making any 
reply, when he ſaid in his pretence, to 
one that called our king James, Solo- 
mon, that “ he hoped he was not 


David the fidler's ſon, p. 457. 

f Ramſey ſwitched Philip Herbert, 
the earl of Pembroke's brother, over 
the face at a horſe-race, which he not 
reſenting, the king made him a knight, 
a baron, a viſcount, and an earl in 
one day, Mr. Edward Hawley of 
Grey's-Inn, coming to court one day, 
Maxwell led him out of the room by a 
black ſtring he wore in his ear, a faſhion 
then mnch in uſe, But this had like 
to have coſt warm blood ; not only 
Grey's-Inn ſociety, but all the gentry 
in London, thought themſelves con- 
cerned in the affront, and Hawley 
threatened to kill Maxwell wherever he 
met him, if he retuſed to fight; which 
ſo frightcned the king, that he ſent for 
the benchers, and made up the quarrel, 
One Murray a Scot, killed a terjeant 
that came to arreſt him; which things, 
with Sanquir's piſtoling Turner, and 
other infolenci-s, occalioned the follows 
ing verſes on the Scots: 


They beg our lands, our goods, our lives, 

They ſwitch our nobles, and lie with their wives; 

They pinch our gentry, and fend for our bencher- ; 

They ſtab our ſerjcants, and piſtol our fencers, Olborn, p. 752. 


them 


daſlador 
from the 
His in- king of 
Perſia. 

Camden's 
Annals. 
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James I. them a treaty with the king of Perſia. But becauſe he came 
1612. from Spain, where he had made ſome ſtay, the ſtates ſuſpect- 
= had ſome other deſign, aſked' to ſee his inſtructions, 
— upon his ſcrupling to ſhew them, he was deſired to with- 
draw. As he had been alſo at other courts, it was believed, 
he bad put the king of Petſia in hopes of engaging all the 
chtiſtian princes in a war with the Turks, who were preparing 
wt invade him. He had married a Perſian wife, who was de- 
livered of a ſon in England, to whom the queen ſtood God- 
mother, and prince Henry Godfather. After a year's ſtay in 

England, he returned into Perſia s. | 
The elector The arrival of this ambaſſador did not make ſo much noiſe 
Paletine's as that of Frederic V. elector Palatine, who came in Octo- 

Arrival. 


O&ober 16, ber to marry the princeſs Elizabeth, the king's daughter. He 


Wilſon, Was received with all the reſpe&t imaginable, and for ſome 
| + 689. time nothing was ſeen at court but entertainments and diver- 
OWes, 


Doch of ſions on his account. But amidſt the univerſal joy for the 


the prince of marriage, the prince of Wales was ſeized with a diſtemper, 
Wales, which at firſt was not thought dangerous. It begun on the 


— 10th'of October, a few days before the elector Palatine's ar- 
Coke. rival: but he himſelf believed it of fo little conſequence, 
that he accompanied the elector every where for ſome days. 
He was not forced to keep his bed till the 25th of the ſame 
month, and died the 6th of November, at the age of eighteen 

years b. | GLA 
His enco- : He was one of the moſt accompliſhed princes that ever was, 
Wm Twill not fay in England, but in all Europe, if we may be- 
p. 639g, lieve what hiſtorians relate of him. He was ſober, chaſte, 
Sas. temperate, religious, full of honour and probity. He was 


never heard to ſwear, though the example of his father and 
the whole court, was but coo apt to corrupt him in that re- 

ſpect . He took great delight in the converſation of men of 

e Ns honour, 


b He was ſecond fon to Sir Thomas 
Sherley of Svtitx, and had been abroad 
ſixteen vears, five. whereof he had 
ſpent in the ſervice of divers chriftian 
princes, eſpecially the emperor Kodol- 
phus who made him a count of the 


empire, He afterwards travelled into 
Perſia, and ſerved that emperor ten 
., years, who made him general of the 
artillery, and gave him in marriage, 


the lady Tereſia, ſiſter to one of the 
queens of Perſia, He left his young ſon 
in England, Howes, p. 1-C 2. | 

h He died, (not on the 12th, as Ra- 
pin ſays, but) on the 6th of November, 


being eighteen years, eight months, 
and ſeventeen days old; and was buried 
at Weſtminſter the 5th of December 
following. Coke. Wilſon, p. 699. 
Howes, p. 1004. His funeral charge: 
came to ſixteen thouſand and fixteen 
pounds, State of the Revenue, p. 13. 

i Being once hunting the Rtag, a 
butcher's dog chanced to kill the flag, 
and ſpoil the ſport, which the prince 
not reſenting, the huntſmen and com- 
pany, to incenſe him againſt the butcher, 
told him, © if his father had been ſerved 
« fo, he would have ſworn ſo as no 
„% man could have endured it.“ Away, 
(favs 


honour, and thoſe who were not reckoned as ſuch, were James I. 
looked upon with a very ill eye at his court, He had naturally 161 2. 
a greatneſs of mind, noble and generous thoughts, and was 
as much diſpleaſed with trifles, as his father was fond of them. 
He. frequently ſaid, if he ever mounted the throne, his firſt 
care ſhould be to try to reconcile the puritans to the church 
of England. As this could not be done without conceſſions Oſborn. 

on each fide, and as ſuch a. condeſcenſion was directly con- 

trary to the temper of the court and clergy, he was ſuſpected 

to countenance puritaniſm. He was naturally gentle and af- 

fable: but however, in his carriage had a noble ſtatelineſs 

without affectation, which commanded efteem and reſpect. 

He ſhowed a warlike genius in his paſhonate fondneſs for all _ 
martial exerciſes. A French ambaſſador coming ta take his Coke, p. 77. 
leave of him, found him tofling the pike, and aſking him, 

« what ſervice he would command him to his maſter ?” The 

prince bid him tell him, „what he was doing.” In ſhort, to 

ſay all in a word, though he was eighteen years old when he 

died, no hiſtorian has taxed him with any vice. The king Burnet. 

his father is ſaid to have been jealous of him, and to aſk one 825 
day, If his ſon would bury him alive *?” I paſs over in Suſpicions 
filence many things ſaid upon this occaſion, particularly what *e*i»ſt the 
ſome authors would inſinuate, that the king cauſed him to be Wien. 
poiſoned. In ſuch a caſe, the proofs ought to be as clear as p 689, 699. 
the ſun, and I find in the moſt inveterate hiſtorians againſt Coke, p. 71. 
king James, only bare ſuſpicions and naked conjectures, which 
probably were but fruits of the blackeft malice. Others are 
contented with accuſing the viſcount Rocheſter of this crime, 
but without any manner of proof. Some light preſumptions 
which I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of elſewhere, may 
have. helped to breed this ſuſpicion, which indeed was ſpread 
immediately after the prince's death. Wherefore his head Hifior'c- 
and body were ordered to be laid open in the preſence of _ 
many phyſicians and ſurgeons, who gave their opinion upon Coke, 
cath, that no marks of poiſon appeared I. But what reflected Wit” 


— — 


ur net. 


ſays the prince) all tte pleaſure in the 
world is not worth an bath. This R. 
Coke the hiſtorian had from his fa- 
ther, Who was abdut the prince's age. 
Coke, vol. i. p. 709. | 

* The King faid” this upon the 
prinee's court being more frequented 
than the king's, Coke; p. 71, 

' 1'They gave theit opinions on No- 
vember 7, under their hands as fol- 
lows : his liver wan and paler than or- 
dinary. His gall without choler, and 


diſtended with wind. His ſpleen un- 
naturally black ; his lungs ſpotted, with 
much corruption. The diaphragma 
blackiſh; and ths head full of blood in 
ſome places, and in others of water. 
As if (fays Wilſon) no poiſon could 
produce ſuch effects, p. (9. See 
Hiſtoric. Naxrat. c. 18. Howes ſays, he 
died of a malignant fever, which reigned 
that vear in moſt parts of the land, ard 
carried away a great number of people 
of all ſorts and ages, p. 10.4. 


moſt 


by 
' 
| 
: 
: 
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James I. moſt upon the king, was his commanding that no perſon 
1012. ſhould appear at court in mourning, whether he was willing 
co remove all melancholy objects from his fight, that might 
conſtantly renew his concern, or did not think proper to in- 
terrupt the diverſions prepared for his daughter's marriage. 
Decency obliged him however to defer the nuptials a few 
weeks, as the prince's funeral could not be performed till the 
th of December. f 
The elector Preſently after, the king held a chapter of the order of the 
Mau garter at Windſor, wherein the elector Palatine and prince 
are made 3 Stadtholder of Holland were made knights. They 
knights of were inſtalled in February following, both on the ſame day, 
the gart*"+ the one at Windſor, the other at the Hague n. 
Annals. The beginning of the year 1613 was wholly ſpent in pre- 
1613. parations for the princeſs's wedding, which was ſolemnized 
—— the 14th of February, the elector having been inftalled 
poten *he knight of the garter on the 7th. Nothing was ſpared to ren- 
princeſs, der the entertainments on theſe occaſions as magnificent as 
NG poſſible. To that end the king demanded aid-money of his 
"to ſubjects, according to the antient cuſtom obſerved when the 
Ad. Pub. kings married their eldeſt daughter. Though it was now a 
xvi. p. 72% hundred years ſince this cuſtom had been uſed, there having 
736. been no occaſion ſince the reign of Henry VII. yet few or none 
durſt refuſe to give what the king demanded. Great ſums 
were raiſed by this means, which were all expended in the 
marriage”. The elector and the princeſs ſtayed in England 
till April, during which time there was nothing but enter- 
See Howes, tainments, balls, maſquerades, and other diverſions. The 
p. 1005, &c. city of London made the new married couple a ſplendid feaſt; 
Wilſon. after which, the lord mayor and aldermen preſented the 
bride with a chain of oriental pearl, worthy the greatneſs and 
riches of that metropolis ?. 
By the departure of the elector and eleQoreſs?, the court 
became 


i They were both inſtalled on the it was built, on a piece of ground 


-th of February, (or, according to Cam- 
den's Ann. on December 20, 1612.) 
Lodowick count of Orange being prince 
Maurice's proxy, Prince Maurice, it 
ſcems, wore his garter conſtantly, till 
a groom of his chamber happened to 
ſtrangle a jeweller with one of his blue 
ribbons, in order to rob him. After 
which he would never wear it. Wilſon, 
. 690.— This year was finiſhed Hicks's 

all in London. It was ſo named 
from Sir Baptiſt Hicks, a juſtice of 
peace for Middle, at whole charges 


granted him by the king. Howes, p. 
1003.— This year alſo, king James 
and the electors of Germany entered 
into a league and alliance. See Ry- 
mer's Fœd. tom. xvi, p. 711—720. 

n The aid of money came but to 
20500 l. (State of the Revenue, p. 11.) 
and the elector's marriage, &c. coſt the 
king almoſt four times that ſum, as 
will be ſeen hereafter. 

o It coſt above 20001, Howes, p. 
1007. 5 

P They embarked at Margate, April 
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became a little more quiet as to public rejoicihgs, which had Ja 


95 


mes I. 


held ſeveral months without ceaſing. But at the ſame. time, 161 3. 


a private ſcene was acting, the plots whereof b*gan to Open — 


this year, but were not quite unravelled till two years after, 
I mean, the annulling of the earl of Eſſex's marciage: his 
counteſs's ſecond marriage with the viſcount Rocheſter: and 
the violent death of Sir I homas Overbury, As theſe three 
incidents did not happen all at once and by . accident, but 
were gradually brought in by diabolical practices, it will be 
neceſſaty to relate ſome things already paſſed, and which 
were deferred that the thread of the ſtory might not be in- 


terrupted. ü 
Robert Cecil, earl of Saliſbury, was, as I obſerved, a mor- 


Account of 
the d io! 5 


tal enemy to the late earl of Eſſex, and one of the chief in- ing of the 
ſtruments of his ruin. This earl left a ſor, who being but carl of 


nine years old, did not give Cecil much uneaſineſs, though -voagy mare 


the king at his coming to England, reſtored him to his eſtate win. 
and honours. Mean while, as this able miniſter could not p. 686. 


be ignorant of the king's affection for the father, he was ap- 


Hiſtoric. 
Narrat, 


prehenſive, that one time or other he ſhould be made to Payc. 5. 


for all his artifices to ruin that lord. It was chiefly upon this 
account, that in order to preſerve the king's favour, he jud 
it proper to unite cloſely with the Howard family by his ſon's 


marriage with the ear] of Suffolk's eldeſt daughter 2. After Wilſon, 


which, perceiving the earl of Eſſex to grow up, and feari 
he might one day prove a thorn in his fide, he believed it for 
his intereſt to be reconciled to him, and to confirm the re- 
conciliation with the marriage of this young lord to the earl 
of Suffolk's ſecond daughter, younger ſiſter of his daughter- 
in-law, Beſides his own advantage by the alliance, he gave 
the king the pleaſure to ſee in ſtrict union three families, for 
whom he had the greateſt affection, namely, thoſe of Howard, 
Devreux, and Cecil, This marriage was accompliſhed in 
1606, the earl of Eſſex being then in his fifteenth, and Fran- 
ces Howard his bride in her thirteenth year. As the married 
couple were yet very young, their relations thought fit the 
carl ſhould travel into France and Germany, till they were 
both a little more advanced in years. During his abſence, 
his counteſs became a perfect beauty, and eclipſed all the 
Court-Ladies, 

25, and landed at Fluſhing the 29th. French crowns. Hewes, p: 1007, 

The elector behaved, during his ſtay in q William Cecil viſcount Crauburne, 
England, fo nobly and diſcreetly in all married Catherine Howard, the earl of 
reſpects, that he gained the genera! ap- Suftolk's third and youngeſt daughter, 


Plauſe and love of all men: A, gave on December 1. 16 8. Camden's Ann. 
away to the full value of 120,000 | 
The 
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The earl of Eſſex returned into England in the year 1610. 
He found his counteſs in the prime of her age and beauty: 
but withal, extremely proud of her own merit, by reaſon of 
the praiſes beſtowed on her by all. He was himſelf charmed 
with her, but met not with that return he expected. She 
daily coined freſh excuſes to delay the conſummation of the 
marriage, and ſhowed as much reluctance as he did eagerneſs. 
He bore it patiently for ſome time, being unwilling to uſe 
compulſion, for fear of giving his bride an averſion to him. 
Shortly after, he fell ſo dangerouſly ill of the ſmall-pox *, that 
his life was deſpaired of: but the ſtrength of his conſtitution 
overcame his diſtemper, though it was long before he was 
quite recovered, 

In this interval it was that Robert Carr became the king's 
favorite, When he gained his maſter's heart, he made a 
couqueſt almoſt at the ſame time of the counteſs of Effex's, 
who ſuffered herſelf to be taken with the charms of this 
young Scot, and entirely gave herſelf over to this new pal- 
ſion, without daring however to reveal it to the perſon that 
cauſed it. Mean while, the earl of Eſſex finding himſelf per- 
fectly recovered, preſſed his ſpouſe to conſent to the conſum- 
mation of their marriage: but he found her reluctance the 
greater, as ſhe was enamoured of another. In ſhort, after 
trying all forts of ways to prevail with her, without being 
able to ſucceed, he had recourſe to the earl of Suffolk his 
father-in-law, and entreated him to uſe his endeavours to van- 
quiſh his daughter's obſtinacy. The earl of Suffolk, ſurprized 
at what his ſon-in-law told him, ſharply reprimanded his 
daughter, and poſitively told her, ſhe muit reſolve to con- 
ſummate the marriage. Then the countels, not daring to 
diſobey her father directly, deſired only a little longer delay. 
She believed, in caſe ſhe could avoid conſummating her mar- 
riage with the earl of Eſſex, it would not be impracticable to 
pron a divorce, and then marry the viſcount Rocheſter. 

ndeed, the viſcount knew nothing yet of her paſſion : but 
the had too good an opinion of her charms not to hope an 
eaſy conqueſt, as ſoon as ſhe ſhould have occaſion to diſcover 
it. Oa the other hand, the great credit of Rocheſter and 
the earls of Suffolk and Northampton did not ſuffer her to 
queſtion, that if the favorite undertook to marry her, he 
would eaſily accompliſh it. But ſhe wanted ſome time to 
lay her meaſures, wherein however ſhe met with great oppo- 
fition both from her huſband and father. 


r Wilſon ſays. it was a moſt violent to, but far tranſceading, the ſmall 
diſeaſe, of a poiſonons nature, imputed pox, p. 676, [ 
| 1 
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In this extremity, not knowing how to proceed, ſhe opened James I. 
her mind to one Mrs. Turner a phyſician's widow, a woman 1613. 
of a diſſolute life, and capable of the baſeſt actions. As 
this woman had no good advice to give her, ſhe perſuades Wilſon. 
her to apply to one Dr. Foreman, who paſſed for a conjurer. ee 
He had perhaps ſome ſecrets of nature, but was not ſorry to "ri 
be thought ſkilled in the magic-art, becauſe many women Coke, 
came to conſult him and paid him well for it?. Jo this man 
the counteſs of Eſſex told her ſecret, and deſired two things | 
of him: firſt, to manage it ſo that the earl of Eſſex ſhould 
be incapable to conſummate his marriage. Secondly, to 
make the viſcount Rocheſter in love with her. Foreman 
very confidently promiſed both, and gave her certain powders 
for her huſband to take, and to be put amongſt his linnen, 
with inſtructions how ſhe ſhould behave to him. As for 
Rocheſter, he himſelf undertook to perform upon him the 
neceſſary operations. 
Mean while, the counteſs could no longer diſobey her fa- 
ther's command, ſo was forced at laſt to cohabit with her 
huſband. But though they lay together, the marriage was 
not conſummated, whether it was owing to Foreman's pow- 
ders, or to ſome other more effectual means uſed by the coun- 
teſs to fruſtrate her huſband's efforts. However, the earl of 
Eſſex imagined, that his living in London and at court might 
contribute to his misfortune, and therefore reſolved to carry 
his lady to Chartley in Staffordſhire a country feat, about a 
hundred miles from London. The counteſs could not be ex- 
cuſed from going with her lord : but all the while the was 
N there, ſhut herſelf up in a room, and would not fo much as ſuffer 
the light of the ſun to enter, giving herſelf over to an exceſ- 
. live melancholy, whether out of vexation or policy, the better 
to deny her huſband. After this manner ſhe lived ſome time 
with her huſband in the country, who did not underſtand the 
meaning of this ſtrange behaviour. In the mean while, the 
wrote ſeveral letters to Mrs. Turner and Foreman, teiling yy.1r,,, 
them, “ She was afraid Foreman's powders were not ſtrong p 687. 
** enough: her huſband was as luſty as ever: it would be e, r 
very difficult for her to hold out for ever, and if ſhe ſhould bent, 3 
chance to yield, ſhe ſhould become the moſt unfortunate wo p. 13, 136. 
man in the world: ſhe intreated them to free her from her | 
* miſery, and they ſhould have whit money they deſired.“ | | 
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Io ſhew the counteſs what effects which wrought ſo violently with him, 

* his art would produce, Mrs. Turner, that, through a ſtorm of rain and thun- 
ll deing in love with Sir Arthur Manwar- der, he rode fifteen miles one dark ; 
nns, gave him ſome of the powder, night to her houſe, Wilſon, p, 637. | 
| 


a Vor. VIII. G Theſe 


James I. Theſe letters were found in Foreman's ſtudy, and read in 
"1613. open court, upon an occalion which I ſhall mention preſently :. 
| At laſt, the earl of Eſſex ſeeing himſelf in ſo uneaſy a 
ſituation, reſolved to carry his lady back to London, and give 
her full leave to live as ſhe pleaſed. He began to perceive 
there was ſomething extraordinary in her carriage, which he 
choſe rather to be ignorant of than endeavour to diſcover. 
Wilſon. The counteſs being returned to court, and miſtreſs of her- 
mn ſelf, no longer delayed to let Rocheſter know what ſhe en- 
c. 13, dured for his fake. There was no occaſion to uſe magic to 
produce the deſired effect. He was young, and ſhe the fineſt 
lady in the kingdom. So any advances from the counteſs, 
were more than ſuſhcient to kindle a flame in the favorite's 
breaſt. As ſoon as they begun to underſtand one another, 
aſſignations became frequent. "They were at firſt very private: 
but in time, the two lovers uſed ſo little caution, that not a 
courtier was a ſtranger to their amours. The king very pro- 
bably was informed of it, ſince nothing delighted him mare 
than to hear of the love-intrigues of his courtiers. The earl 
of Eſſex, who had alſo notice of it, choſe to ſhut his eyes, 
and ſcorn an object ſo unworthy of his love. 
The coun- The counteſs of Eſſex having ſucceeded in her intended 
_ * conqueſt, and finding herſelf ſure of her lover's heart, would 
ſigns to get not allow his paſſion time to cool. Every thing ſeemed to 
her marriage favour the execution of her deſigns, that is, her divorce from 
— the earl of Eſſex, and marriage with the viſcount Rocheſte- 
Eſſex ſaw her no more, and ſeemed to concern himſelf ver 
little about her, and Rocheſter was ſo beloved by the king, 
that in all appearance, nothing would be impracticable. So 
ſhe let her lover know her deſires, and without much diffi- 
Overbury is culty brought him to ſecond her projects. But as he was 
acquainted wont to impart his moſt ſerious affairs to Overbury, he be- 
3 lieved he ought not to conceal this from him, and the more, 
Wilſon. as he expected from him ſome good advice to accompliſh it. 
Col. But fo tar was Overbury from approving ſuch a project, that 
Hiſtoric * wing f Pro) ct, 
Nat. he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to diſſuade him from it. He 
Co 18. repreſented to him the injuſtice and indignity of the thing, 
Welden. his danger of being ruined by ſuch an action; and laſtly, the 
little value he ought to have for a woman, who, though 
married, ſcrupled not to throw herſelf into the arms of another 
man: That ſhe had already loſt her reputation in the world, 


t There was alſo a note produced in 
court made by Foreman, and written 
on parchment, ſignifying what ladies 
loved what lords in the court; but 


the lord chief juſtice would not ſuffer 
it to be read. Truth brought 10 light, 
ww 138. 


and 
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ect upon him *. Rocheſter, who did not expect fo great 
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and when ſhe ſhould be his wife, all the diſhonour would re- James I. 
oppoſition from his friend, could not forbear ſhowing fome 1 25 
reſentment. He had the addreſs however to contain himſelf 
ſo far, as not to give him room to think he would proceed 
notwithſtanding his advice, and continued, as uſual, to com- 
municate to him his other affairs. The counteſs was in a cope. 
violent paſſion when ſhe heard Overbury's advice, and from Hiſtoric. 
that moment ceaſed not to excite her lover to revenge. She Narrat, 
was the more incenſed againſt Overbury, as ſhe feared, that“ 
being acquainted with the deſign, he would labour to render 
it abortive, In ſhort, Rocheſter was ſo complaiſant and 
blind, as to promiſe her to ſacrifice his friend. He might 
eaſily have diſmiſſed him; but it would have been too danger- 
ous not to ruin him entirely, after truſting him with the ſecret, 
It is pretended, that to ſtrike the more ſurely, he conſulted Ibid, 
the earl of Northampton, uncle to the counteſs of Eſſex, and Wilen, 
by his advice uſed this artifice to ruin him. He extolled to Rocßegers 
the king Overbury's abilities; but intimated withal, that he artifice to 
took too much upon him, and was grown intolerably inſo- ng Na 
lent; and therefore he ſhould be very glad to have him re- Coke. 
moved, by ſome honourable employment, praying his majeſty Wilſon. 
to ſend him ambaſſador to Ruſſia ®. The king liking the N 

. . Toric. 
propoſal, inſtantly appoints Overbury for the embaſſy. Narrat. 
Rocheſter having proceeded thus far, acquaints Overbury e. 22. 
with the king's intention, and pretending he could not live 
without him, entreats him to refuſe the employment, pro- 
miſing to procure him a better at court. He added, that 
indeed he believed it would not be in his power to hinder the 
king from being angry at firſt, who probably would reſent 
his refuſal, but he did not queſtion to appeaſe him in a few 
days. Overbury fell into the ſnare, and when the king ibid. e. 
ſent for him to acquaint him with the employment deſigned 
for him, he moſt humbly beſought his majeſty to make choice 
of ſome other perſon. As ſoon as he was retired, Rocheſter 
aggravated his pride and inſolence, in daring thus to refuſe 
his maſter's gracious ofer, adding, it was requiſite to chaſtiſe 
lim: That he was himſelf affected by it, for he ſhould be 
infallibly blamed for uſing his intereſt tor him. In ſhort, by overvury is 


Rocheſter's inſtances, the king commanded Overbury to be ſcnt to the 
Tower, an?! 
cloſely con- 

v It ſeems he ſpoke very freely of Weldon, p. 6. fiacd, 

the counteſs, calling her whore, and Some ſav, into France, otheis into 

Lale woman, and her motbet and bro- Flanders. Rain, 

Mes bawds, dee Hiſtories, Narrat, C. 2“ 


24» 
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1613. 


Wilſon. 

Hiſtoric. 
Narrat, 

C. 20, 


The dekgn 
of taking 
away his 
life is 
formed, 
May 9. 
Wilſon, 
Hiſtoric, 
Narrat. 

e. 21, 24. 
Coke. 


Wilſon, 
p. 693. 
Weldon. 
W 74 


Hiſtoric. 
Narrat, 
e. 48. 


James I. ſent to the Tower *, Some days beſore, the favorite had 


EE 1-S8:+F.0:K::x 


cauſed Sir Gervaſe Elweys, his creature, to be made lieu— 
tenant of the Lower. Overbury was cloſcly confined in a 
room, and not ſuffered to keep one of his ſervants, or re- 
ceive any viſits from his relations and friends, a rigour not 
uſed even towards the greateſt offenders. He was now where 
the viſcount Rocheſter and the counteſs of Eſſex wiſhed him, 
in order to diſpatch him the more eaſily. However, there 
were ſtill ſome difficulties. It could not be done by ſtabbing, 
becauſe the lieutenant of the Tower, who is to anſwer for the 
priſoners, would not have ſuffered it, and beſides, a murder 


. openly committed in one of the king's priſons, would have 


made too much noiſe in the world. It was relolved therefore 
to make uſe of poiſon. To that end Mis. "Turner provided 
a truſty perſon, one Weſton *, who had been a ſervant to 
her huſband, and Sir Thomas Monſon recommended this 
man to the lieutenant of the Tower, to wait on the priſoner 
as footman. But even this was not ſufficient. Whatever 
was brought to Overbury to cat, being drefled in the lieu- 
tenant's kitchen, it was almoſt necellary to engage him in the 
plot. Some ſay, the earl of Northampton ſpoke to him of it, 
hinting that every thing was done with the king's privity. 
Others affirm, the lieutenant refuling to be concerned in the 
crime, and not daring however to diſcover it, by reaſon of 
the quality of the parties, took care to ſeize the victuals ſent 
from time to time by the viſcount Rocheſter to the priſoner, 
and threw them into the houte of office“; and this is molt 
likely, fince otherwiſe, Overbury would have been ſoon diſ- 
patched. He could not however hinder Weſton from giving 
him a certain jelly ſent by Sir Thomas Monſon, which almoſt 
killed him. Whereupon the lieutenant of the Tower was 
{till more careful, that Overbury ſhould be ſeen but by Weſton 
alone. This was a check upon Weſton, becauſe he per- 
ceived none could be accuſed but himſelf ; wherefore he durſt 
not make ſuch haſte as Overbury's enemies defired. There 


x Under pretence, that he had vent- 


ed ſome ſtinging ſarcaſnis againſt the 
court, Coke, p. 75. 

y Weldon gives him this character, 
That he was ever held honeſt, and fo 
wiſe, that he obtained the firname of 
wiſe Sir Gervaſe Elways ; he was alſo ſo 
religious, that few in the court did equal 
him; He was therefore very untortu- 
nate, in having that place thruſt upon 
him, without his thought; for (accord- 
ing to him) be was at firſt ignorant of 


the plot, and endeavoured to prevent it. 
But others ſay, he bought the place, 
and that Wade was turned out to make 
room for him. Hiſtoric. Natrat. c. 20. 

* He was promiſed 2001. for this 
piece of ſervice, Coke, p. 75. 

2 Wilſon ſays, ſeveral ſorts of poi- 
ſons were tempered with his broths, and 
every bit of meat he cat; that he might 
waſte by degrees; and his very ſalt was 
mixt with white mercury, p. 693. Se 
Hiſtoric, Narrat. c. 48. 


aroſe 
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aroſe however, an inconvenience from this delay, which was, James J. 
that every one was ſurprized, to ſee the king ule ſo great 1613. 
rigor upon a friend of the viſcount Rocheſter for ſo light aa 
offence, if the refuſing to go in embaſſy to Ruſſia could be 

deemed any crime at all. It could not be conceived, and it 

was vainly endeavoured to diſcover the cauſe of the extreme 

ſeverity with which Overbury was treated. 

Whilſt the unfortunate priſoner languiſhed in his confine- The earl of 
ment, the viſcount Rocheſter and the ccuntets of Eſſex were 1 5 
thinking of executing their project, that is, of annulling the lies: 
counteſs of Eſſex's marriage, that ſhe might afterwards eſpouſe Wilton. | 
the viſcount. To effect this, without Rocheſter's appearing 2 : 
to be concerned, the earl of Northampton, who was in the Hiftoric. 
two lovers ſecrets, undertook to ſpeak to the king. Some Narrat. 
fay the viſcount Rocheſter had already acquainted the king u 
with the counteſo's deſign to be divorced, and prayed his ma- brought to 
jeſty to procure him the lady when the marriage ſhould be light. 
diffolved ; but ] do not know if this be well atteſted. How- eke. 
ever, the earl of Northampton preſented to the king the 
counteſs of Eſſex's petition b, that the earl her huſband be- Wilſon. 
ing incapable of conſummating their, marriage, ſhe beſought pra 
his majeſty to let her complaint be examined, and if found 
well-grounded, to have liberty to marry another. Upon this 
petition, the king commiſſioned the archbiſhop, ſeveral other 
biſhops, and ſome laymen, to hear and determine the affair, 

This court proceeded very gravely to the trial of the cauſe, 
and entered into ſuch particular and ſecret examinations, as 


did not very well become clergymen. The earl of Eſſex be- 


8 
2 
1 
* 
E T4 
q 0 
4 
* 
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4 
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7 ing examined, briefly anſwered, he had never conſummated 

t his marriage, neither did he think he ſhould ever be able to 

5 conſummate it; but did not feel the ſame inability with re- 

n gard to other women. Though this confeſſion greatly fa- Wilſon. 
. voured the counteſs's cauſe, the court deemed it proper to be 1 
{t certain of the truth by another method, and ordered the c. zi. 
re counteſs to be inſpected by a jury of matrons, aſſiſted by ſome 

| midwives. The inſpection being made, the matrons declared 

* ſhe was a virgin. But it is pretended the counteſs, under Weldon. 
* colour of ſaving her modeſty, was permitted to appear in a: 88, &. 
0 {W veil before the matrons, and that Mrs. Fines, a young gentle- 

this : woman of her age and ſtature, was introduced in her place e. 

dol- | | I omit 

and | 

3 8 | d Dr. Franklyn, author of the An- tion of what went before. Rapin. 

2 dals of James J. ſays, the earl of Suf- c Sir Anthony Weldon declares up- 


folk prelented the petition. Here he on the reputation of a gentleman, that 
begins his account, without any men- he had this verbatim from a knight, 
G 3 O 
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counteſs of 
Eſſex. 
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He is made 
carl of 
Somerſet, 
Nov. 4. 
Dec. 26. 
Wilſon. 
Howes, 
Coke. 


Jan. 4. 


THE HI1iSTORY 


T omit numberleſs circumſtances of this trial, which are to be 
found in ſeveral authors, and which it is indecent to relate. 
It ſuffices to ſay in a word, that by the ſentence, the marriage 
was diflolved, contrary to the opinion of the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, who even publiſhed his reaſons againſt it. But 
the king himſelf took the pains to anſwer the archbiſhop's 
arguments, and to maintain the juſtice of the ſentence, up- 
braiding the prelate with founding his opinion on puritan 
principles. Dr. Bilfon biſhop of Wincheſter, one of the 
judges, having ſpoken very ſtrenuoufly to prove the nullity of 
the marriage, his fon was ſoon after knighted. But the pub- 
lic was ſo malicious as to call him Sir Nullity Bilſon. This 
affair made great noiſe, and brought little honour to the judges, 
moſt of whom could not be ignorant of the countels of Eſſex's 
ill character 4. 

If after her divorce, the counteſs had married any other 
than the viſcount Rocheſter, her conduct might have been 
eaſily juſtified. This was not the firſt marriage annulled upon 
the like account. But the ſentence was hardly publiſhed, 
when the viſcount openly made his addreſſes to the lady, and 
their marriage was quickly concluded. The king not only 
gave his favourite leave to marry the counteſs, but alſo made 
him earl of Somerſet on the 4th of November, that the ſe— 
cond huſband might be of equal rank with the firſt. The 
nuptials were ſolemnized a month after, with ſuch extraor- 
dinary rejoicings, that had the king's own ſon been married, 
there could not have been greater. The city of London ſig- 
nalized itſelf on the occation, by a ſplendid entertainment 
which the lord- mayor and aldermen gave the new-married 
couple, and to which the king, queen, and the whole court 


who did uſher the lady into the place againſt it. The earl of Southampton, 
of inſpection, and told it often to bis in a letter of Auguſt 6, 1613, to Sir 
friends in mirth, Th Court of King Ralph Winwood, hath theſe words: 
James, p. 8 1.— The author of the „ Of the nullity, 1 ſee you have heard 
Niſtoric. Narrat. cf the firſt fourteen “„ as much as I can write, by which 
years of King James, ſays, it was one © you may diſcern the power of a king 
of Sir Thomas Monſon's daughters that “ with judges ; for of thoſe which are 
was ſearched in the counteſs's room, © now for it, I knew ſome of them 
E « when I was in England were vehe- 

d Of the judges delegates, Thomas * mently againſt it, as the biſhops of 
Bilſon, biſhop of Winchefter, Lancelot „ Ely and Coventry.“ Collection of 
Andrews biſhop of Ely, Richard Neile Papers in the reign of James I. vol. iii. 


biſhop of Coventy and Lichfield, and 
Jobn Buckeridge bithop of Rocheſter ; 
with Julius Cæſar, Thomas Parry, 
Danie! Dun, knights, ſigned the de- 
cree, / bbot archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and John king biſho of London, were 


p. 475.— The earl of Eſſex was forced 
to repay his counteſs's portion, (which 
was $0001, Hiſtoric. 1 E 270 
to do which he was obliged to {ell his 
ſeat of Benington in Hertfordſhire. 
Wilſon, P · 69 Jo 
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were invited. For ſome time nothing was talked of but ban- James I. 
quets, balls, maſquerades, and other diverſions, in honour of 1613. 
the new earl of Somerſet's nuptials, . 
Theſe things gave occaſion to the diſaffected to talk freely ſohnſton's 
of the king. 1 hey reported, that in Scotland the earl of Hiſtory of 
Arran, formerly the king's favorite, married the earl of Athol's ><%1an%. 
daughter, having procured, by the like means, and on the 
ſame account, a diſſolution of that lady's marriage with the 
earl of March. It was thereby inſinuated, that the king had 
taught his favourite the way to attain his miſtreſs. But theſe 
inſinuations reached not the king's ear, thoſe about him not 
being ſo ill courtiers as to carry him ſuch reports. | 
Whilſt the counteſs of Eſſex's marriage was annulling, the violent 
unfortunate Overbury was cloſely conhned, without having death of 


the comfort of ſeeing any of his friends e, as if he had been Wirbury 


: Wilſon 
guilty of the moſt heinous of crimes. He had been extreme- p. 692. 


ly fick with the poiſon that was given him, without knowing Weldon, 

the cauſe of his illneſs. But when he heard what was tran(- F 7+ 

acting, he no longer doubted concerning the author of his 

miſery, In this Iament.ble ſtate, he ſaw no other remedy Franklya's 

but to write to the favorite, intreating him to deliver him out Annals, 

of his wretched condition f. Rocheiter anſwered, that the B. 

king being ſtill highly incenſed, he had not yet been able to Nast. 

ſpeak in his behalf, but hoped to do it within a few days. c. 28. : 

Nay, it is ſaid, he ſent a certain powder in the letter, as a ſure 2 * 

remedy to cure his diſtemper. But Overbury was ſo wiſe as x. fl. 

not to take it S. In ſhort, the two lovers being impatient to p. 478. 

ſec a man live ſo long, who might one day be their ruin, 

cauſed an impoiſoned clyſter to be adminiſtred by one Franklin Sept. 14. 

an apothecary's prentice, which ended his miſeries with his Coke. 

life. Some ſay, that Weſton and Franklin ſeeing the extra- * 

ordinary effects of the clyſter, and fearing if they ſuffered ORs 

the poiſon to operate any longer, it would leave marks on the 

body, which would rife in judgment againſt them, ſmathered 

him with the bed-cloaths. When he was dead, he was 1 
arrat. 


© One friend accidentally found means ©* wrote the ſtory betwixt you and me, be. BY 
to give him a viſit, for which the lieu- © from the firſt hour to this day, &c.“ 
tenant was ſeverely rebuked, and or- Theſe threats, probably, haſtened Over- 
dered not to let any body come near bury's death; and hurried the earl on 
him. Wilſon, p. 693. to diſpatch him quickly out of the way, 
f In one of his letters he tells the for ſear he ſhould tell tales, See Win- 4 
earl of Somerſet, ** You and I will come wood's Mem, tom. iii. p. 478. 
« to public trial before all the friends 8 Wilſon ſays, he took the powder, 
« have. They ſhall know what which having a poiſonous quality, added 
« words have paſſed betwixt us here- to his affliction, p. 692, 
„ tofore.———[ have all this vacation 
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James I. ſpeedily buried without any ceremony, and a report ſpread, 
1613. that dying of the pox, he was ſo rotten, he could not be kept 
- any longer. This was the earl of Northampton's account in 
Wilſon, his letter to the favorite, to acquaint him with Overbury's 
Winwood's death, admiring withal, the juſtice of God upon ſuch wick- 
_— ed inſtruments d. | 

p. 487. The earl of Somerſet thought it a great advantage to have 
ihe a- diſpatched Overbury. But on the other hand, he found him- 
es bw: ſelf much more embarratied in the management of affairs, 
ſelf over to ſince he was no longer aſſiſted by that faithful counſellor, As 
the earl of his ſmall experience rendered every thing difficult, he was 
e forced to chuſe another friend, and it was the carl of North- 
Hiſtoric. ampton that ſupplied Overbury's place. But there was a oreat 
Narrat. difference between theſe two counſellors, Overbury's ſole 
Ln. VIEW Was to procure his friend honour and glory, and the earl 
tenances the of Northampton's chief aim was to make ule of his credit to 
papiſts. countenance the catholics. Ever fince his being in favour, 
3 he had always protected them to the utmoſt of his power, as 
was obvious to all the world. But when he came to rule the 
Ibid. favorite, he zcted without any reſerve. As he was warden 
1 of the Cinque: ports, the jeſuits and Romiſh prieſts could ſafe- 
the fuſt 14 1y land there without being examined at their arrival. By 
years of this means their number ſo increaſed 'in a very ſhort ſpace, 
James I. that the people loudly murmured at it, and caſt the blame on 
Coke. the earl of Northampton. Wherefore, to ſilence thoſe who 
talked too freely, he took out a writ of Scandalum Magnatum 
againſt ſome of them, He believed, it was not poſſible to 
convict him of a thing founded only upon common report, 
and that, ſuch evidence not being valid in law, he 

ſilence his enemies by the puniſhment of ſome of the mo 
Wilſen, forward to ſpeak againſt him. But the archbiſhop of Can- 


. bog. | - 1 
Coke, 5, $0. terbury broke his meaſures, by producing a letter under the 


earl's own hand to cardinal Bellarmine, wherein he ſaid, 
00 That however the ſituation of the affairs of England, and 
the inſtances of the king compelled him to be a proteſtant 
& in ſhow, nevertheleſs his heart ſtood firm with the catho- 
& lies, and he would be ever ready to countenance them to 
cc the utmoſt of his power.” Upon this letter the parties ac- 


cuſed were diſcharged, Nay the king fo reprimanded the ear], 


h King James's friends have given bout Londonderry and Colerain, Howes, 
Ouetbury à very bad character, pro- p. 1004. October 25 Sir Edward 
bably, to leſſen the horror of the viſ- Ccke was made lord chiet.guitice 3 and 
count Rocheſter's crime. Rapin,— th: 26th, Sir Prancis Bacon was made 
This year, the city of London ſent «tt-rney-gene: al, and Henry Yelverton, 
colonies into the province cf Ulſter in eq; {ollicitor-general, Hawes, p. 100 5. 
J:clau?, which were planted chiefly a- | 


that 
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that he retired to his country-houſe, where he died ſoon after i, James I. 
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He declared in his laſt will and teſtament, that he had always 1614. 


been a catholic, and would die in that religion. 


ral hiſtorians ſpeak of him. 


the annals of James I. and Charles I. who endeavours to vin- 
dicate theſe princes, their miniſters and government, in every June 15. 
thing without exception, forgets not to juſtify alſo the earl of W'ifon. 


Northampton. 


He ſays, among other things, that the charge | 


of being concerned in Overbury's murder was only a rumour 
ſpread after his death, as if that were a certain proof of his 


Innocence. 


« reaſonable, though in the form of a church-papiſt *.“ 
The court was not ſo well affected to the puritans as to The puri- 


the papiſts. 


Thus feve- — 


But the anonymous author of — of 
oOrtne 


ampton, 


owes. 
ranklyn, 


As to the earl's religion, the ſame author ſays, Annals of 
« He died ſuſpected more catholic than ſome will think James J. 


The puritans were conſidered as enemies to the tans are 


king and to monarchy, but the papiſts as hearty wiſhers that mortified. 


the king might meet with no oppoſition to his will. 


This Wilson, 


was ſufficient to induce the court to countenance the latter, p. 694. 
and cauſe the former to endure continual mortifications. In 
the ſpring this year, ſome preſbyterian families reſolved to go 
and ſettle in New- England, to enjoy there that peace which 
The author I juſt mentioned Annals of 
concerning the ear] of Northampton, fays, theſe people were James 1. 

notorious ſchiſmaticks of ſeveral ſets, known by the general 
name of Puritans, which term included good and bad in 
their diſtinct kinds, truly and ingenioufly diſtinguiſhed into 


they could not find at home. 


the Puritan-knave, and the Knave-puritan, 


As it was not 


impoſſible, by the increaſe of preſbyterian families, the Engliſh 
plantations might become nurſeries for non- conformiſts, the 
court gave orders not to let them depart. But afterwards, ſuch 
as deſired to remove beyond lea, being examined, ſome were 


i He died on June 15, at the houſe 
he had built at Charing-croſs, called 
in his life-time, Northampton-houſe, 
but leaving it to the earl of Suftull:, 
it was for a time called Suffulk-houſe, 
and now Northumberland- houſe. He 
was warden of the Cinque Ports, and 
conſtable of Dover caſtle, lord. privy 
feal, and chancellor of the univerſity 
of Cambridge, His body was carried 
to be buried at Dover, But it was 
vulgarly rumoured (ſays Wilſon) that 
his body was carried there, in order 
to be tranſported to Rome, p. 694. 
——— Weldon gives him this cha- 
zaQter ; Though a great clerk, yet he 


was not a wiſe man, but the groſſeſt 
flatterer in the world, who raiſed him- 
ſelf by his flattery, He was of 
ſo venomous and cankered a diſpoſition, 
that he hated all men of noble parts, 
nor loved any but flatterers like him- 
ſelf : He uſed to ſay, that he would be 
content to be damned pepetually in hell, 
to be revenged of that proud Welſhman, 
Sir Robert Manſell, p. 15, 22. 

k Thomas Howard earl of Suffolk, 
lord chamberlain, was made lord trea- 
ſurer in the earl of Northampton's 
room, on July To, and at the ſame 
time, Carr carl of Somerſet, was made 
lord chamberlain, Camden's Ann, 


allowed 
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James I. allowed to purſue their voyage, and others were detained as 
1614. ſureties for thoſe that went away. 


It was now four years ſince the king had called a parlia- 
The king's ment. It was a great comfort to him to have no diſputes 
profoienefs. with a houſe of commons, ever ready to complain of griev- 
p.695, ances, and take occaſion to examine the conduct of the ſove- 
reign or his miniſters. He was much better pleaſed to command 
abſolutely and without controul. But this was attended with 
great inconventence : he was forced continually to invent new 
methods to raiſe money; and theſe methods, grounded up- 
on abſolute authority, cauſed loud murmurs among the people. 
Neither did theſe methods bring in ſufficient ſums for the 
king's occaſions, who loved magnificence, and was always 
ready to give. Hence ſprung his wants, which inceflantly 
increaſed, his revenues as well ordinary or extraordinary not 
ſufficing for his expences : he ſeemed however to have an in- 
exhauſtible fund, fo profuſe was he, without conſidering how 
he ſhould recover what was unneceflarily given. The fol- 
lowing inſtance of his bounty may ſerve to ſhow his charac- 
mis. ter. Being one day in the gallery at Whitehall, and none 
with him but fir Henry Rich, afterwards earl of Holland, 
and James Maxwel, one of his bed- chamber, ſome porters 
paſſed by with three thouſand pounds, going to the privy- 
purſe; Rich ſeeing the money, turned to Max wel, and whiſ- 
him : the king perceiving it, aſked what he ſaid ? Max- 
wel told him, Rich ſhould think himſelf very happy if he had 
ſuch a ſum. Whereupon the king calling to the porters, or- 
dered them to carry the money to Rich's lodgings, ſaying at 
the fame time, © You think now you have a great purchaſe ; 
„ but I am more delighted in giving you the money, than 

« you can be in receiving it.“ 
Rewark en If the king had been thus laviſh out of his abundance, or 
this ſublect. out of his ſavings, his generoſity muſt have been laudable. 
But unhappily, in order to be thus profuſe to a few private 
perſons, he gained the ill-will of all the reſt of the nation, 
and was forced to uſe, in order to raiſe money, ſeveral extra- 
ordinary methods, which were looked upon as ſo many griev- 
ances, and loudly complained of, Moreover, he was obliged 
either not to call a parliament, or to quarrel with the houſe 
Coke, p. 75. of commons. James was however the Solomon of the age, 
the wiſeſt, moſt prudent, and moſt juſt of kings. Theſe at 
leaſt are the epithets generally given him, and which are even 


to be found. in ſeveral hiſtories penned ſince the reſtoration of 
Charles II. 


The 
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2 The king's exceſſive liberality reducing him continually to James I. 

fſtraits, he had at laſt recourſe to a project formed by the late 1614. 

n earl of Saliſbury, namely, to create knights-baronets, a fort 

of middle nobility between barons and knights-batchelors. Creation of 
Their number was not to exceed two hundred: but the king baronets. 
at the firſt promotion made only a hundred u. To purchaſe e of 


. a K. James, 
this honour, which was to be hereditary, every baronet was p.8. 


obliged to pay to the king a thouſand pounds, But in order ta 1 

to give ſome colour to this new inſtitution, every baronet Pe 930 

was obliged by his patent to maintain thirty foot ſoldiers in 

Ireland for three years, at eight pence a day each ſoldier v. 

Afterwards it wes hinted to them, that if they would com- 

pound with the king, and pay the whole ſum at once, part 
ſhould be abated, and the king would maintain his troops. in ; 
Ireland himſelf ; and there was not one but what accepted 

the offer. The author of the Annals above-mentioned, affirms 

that the king received only about a hundred thouſand pounds 

of the baronets, and that the maintenance of the troops in 

Ireland coſt him much more. So, according to him, this new 

order was inſtituted merely to eaſe the ſubjects. 

Beſides this method, the king made uſe of others to fill his Other 
empty coffers, without being obliged to have recourſe to the A ws hag 
parliament. I ſhall only mention them, without pretending Cet. * 
to determine whether the king exceeded his prerogative or p. 66. 
not. 1. The king, by his letters patents, granted mono- 
polies to private perſons, excluſive of all others, and raiſed 
great ſums by theſe ſorts of favours. 2. He iflued out com- 
miſſions for reviving obſolete laws, for making men who could 


| I m The firſt baronets were created on tion, the arms of Ulſter, argent, a hand 


May the 22d, 1611, by patent. See 
Britiſh Compend. part ii. p. 352. They 
were to have theſe privileges to them 
and their heirs for ever; place betore all 
Knights Batchelors, and of the Bath, 
and all Bannerets ; to be impleaded by 
the addition of Baronet, and the title 
Sir, and their wives Lady ; the king 
ſhall not create any. degree under the 
dignity of a baron, that ſhall be ſupe- 
rior or equal to them; no more to be 
made, bur the full numberof two hun- 
dred, until ſome died; but the younger 
ſons of viſcounts and barons (by decree 
of the king and council upon contro- 
verſy) were adjudged to take place be- 

hem; and that their heirs male at 
one- ad- twenty ſhall be knighted ; and 
ſhall have either a canton in their coat 
ef ms, or an eſcutcheon, at their elec- 


gules; their place in the king's armies 
to be in the groſs, near the king's ſtand- 
ard, for defence thereof. Annals of K. 
James, p. 3. There were made at fark. 
but nin»ty ; of whom fir Nicholas Ra- 
con, of Redgrave in Suffolk, was the 
firſt, 

n Which comes to juſt one thouſand 
ninety-five pounds, and not two thou- 
ſand, as Rapin ſays by miitoke. And 
it has been cuſtomary ipr thoſe who 
have fince been admitted into this 
order without money, to have a 
receipt endorſed on their patent for the 
ſaid ſum of rog51. to be appropriated 
to the ſame uſes 3 and for want of ſuch 
endorſement, ſeveral baronets were 
compelled in king Charles 11's time to 
pay 1095 1, 


expend 
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James I. expend forty pounds a year, to compound for not being 


1614. 


Coke. 
P+ 78. 


knighted. Formerly, an eſtate of forty pounds a year in 
land was conſiderable; and therefore the owners of ſuch an 

eſtate were deemed proper to be made knights, and as ſuch 
to ſerve the king in his wars, or find ſoldiers : but in king 
James TI's time, ſuch a revenue was inconfiderable ; there 
were infinite numbers who had more, but not deſiring to be 
knights, choſe rather to give the king money than be obliged 
to receive an honour which rendered them very dependent. 
3. The king made a certain number of knights of Nova 
Scotia ®, each of which paid him ſuch a ſum. 4. The dig- 
nities of baron, viſcount, and earl, had a fixed price ſet up- 
on them: the king received for making a baron ten thouſand 
pounds, for a viſcount fifteen thouſand, and twenty thouſand 
for an earl. Thus, whoever had money might be made a 
peer of the realm. 5. The ſame honours were rated likewiſe 
in Scotland and Ireland, though at lower prices . 6. Thoſe 
who had defective titles were obliged to compound with the 
king for rectifying them, otherwiſe they were declared null 
and void, 7. The ſtar- chamber condemned in exceflive fines 
to the king's uſe, ſuch as were cited thither : I have already 
related ſome inſtances, and ſhall have occaſion to take notice 
of ſome others hereafter. 8. To all this may be added 


the ſums levied by the king upon his ſubjects, when the 


prince his ſon was knighted, and his daughter married, 

He would have had alſo a good means of railing money, if 
he had demanded of the United Provinces the ſums that were 
due to him. But, if we believe certain hiſtorians, he durſt 
not claim his debt, for fear of engaging in a war in caſe of 
refuſal. A more probable reaſon might be given, by ſaying 
the places he held in Holland and Zealand kept the ſtates in 
a ſort of ſubjection, if he had not ſhown two years after that 


this was not the true reaſon, by receiving his money when 
offered him by the ſtates. 


© This order of baronets was firſt though an Engliſh honour of like de- 


erected for advancing the plantation of 
Nova Scotia in America, and for ſet- 
tling a colony there, to which the aid 
of theſe knights was appropriated, It 
was intended in 1621, but not aQtual- 
ly founded till 162 5. Scotiſh Comp. 
p. 502. 

p Scotiſh honours of the ſame title, 
to have the precedence of an Iriſh, as a 
Scotiſh baron, viſcount, or earl,” to 


have the precedence of an Iriſh ; and 


gree, had the precedence of either of 
the other, yet if either of the otker 
had a higher title, he hould precele an 
Engliſh peer under a leſs; as a Scotiſh 
or Iriſh viſcount, ſhall precede an Eng- 
liſh baron. Coke, vol. i. p. 66. 

q And likewiſe compoſitions for 
aſſart-lands, i. e. for grubbing up the 
thickets and coverts for the deer in fo- 
reſts, Coke, p. 67, | 
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In fine, the king's revenue not anſwering his expences, re- James I. 
courſe was to be had to a parliament. The earl of Somerſet, 1614. 
having with him neither Overbury nor the earl of Northamp- 
ton, was at a loſs how to find the king money, and the lord The king 
treaſurer his ſather- in- law was no leſs embarraſſed. All ex- reſolves to 


Il i. 
traordinary means ſeeming to be exhauſted, they propoſed to ame 1 


the king the calling of a parliament, To induce him to it, Wilſon, 
they put him in hopes that by their intereſt and management, 38 
the majority of the commons ſhould be at his devotion. The 
king was very loth to conſent : but at length was perfuaded, 

and a parliament was ſummoned to meet the 1ſt of April r. 

This parliament conſiſted not of ſuch members as the king The parlia- 
was made to expect. The people, who were diſcontented, ment meets, 
inſtead of being gained by the court, choſe repreſentatives of nn 
a quite different character from what the miniſters defired. 
The very firit day, the king demanded an aid of money for The king 
the marriage of his daughter, and told the commons, after eee 
diſpatching that affair, he would give them leave to examine Coke, p 79. 
the grievances of the nation. But the commons thought The com- 
proper to invert the method preſcribed them, and begin with mens exa- 
the grievances. Inſtead therefore of granting the money firſt, Ow 
as the king expected, they examined to what uſes the reve- 
nues of the crown had been applied. The reſult was, that 1.Grievance 
the king had beſtowed on the Scots exceflive grants both in 0m oo 
land and money, and that the Scots having-ſold theſe lands to 1 
the Engliſh, had conveyed the money into Scotland, to the Weldon. 

reat detriment of England. If vhat the king had given to the p. 696. 
Engliſh had been as carefully examined, it would have been 
found ten times more, by the confeſſion of the hiſtorians them- 
ſelves ; but herein was not ſeen the ſame inconvenierice. 

Then the houſe enquired into the cauſes of the encreaſe of 2.Grievznce 
popith recuſants; fince it {hould rather ſeem that the laws en- 2 of 
acted aiter the gunpowder-plot, ſhould have very much leſ- * 
ſened their number. The firſt cauſe appeared to be the king's 
admitting into his council popiſh lords, publicly known for 
ſuch. A tecond was, the negotiations abroad for the marri- 


r It did not meer till April 5. Journ. 
Procer, 


Of this fir Anthony Weldon gives 


paſs without any controul or. charge; 
then would Saliſoury fill up his book. 
with tu h prime land as ſhould be worth 
a notable inſtance. He ſays, Saliſhbuty ten or twenty thouſand pcunds, which, 
would make the Scots buy books of tez- as treaſurer, he might cafily do, and fo 
farms, ſome 100 l. per annum, ſome enrich himſelf infinitely, and caſt the 
one hundred marks, and would com- envy on t! 


the Scots, in whoſe names 
pound with them for a thouſand pounds, theſe books appeared, and are ſtili up- 


which they were willing to embrace, on record to all potterity, p. 62. 
becauſe they were ſure to have them 
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James I. age of the late prince Henry, and prince Charles with popiſh 
1614. princeſſes. 

— After that the commons took into conſideration the mono- 
2.Grievance polies authorized and licenced by the king's letters patents, 
Monopolies. to the great prejudice of trade; and the extraordinary levies 
of money without the conſent of the parliament. Upon all 
— com” theſe grievances it was reſolved to repreſent them in a peti- 
an addefs. tion to his majeſty, and to pray him to redreſs them, and eſ- 
pecially to hinder the future ſettlement of the Scots in Eng- 

land. 
The parlia- The behaviour of the commons was ſo different from that 
- « wy tl of the courtiers, who never ſpoke of the king but with ad- 
Wilſon, miration, that his majeſty had not patience to bear it: ſo, 
p-696. on the 7th of June he diſſolved the parliament, after a ſeſſion 
Coke, of about two months, wherein one ſtatute was not enacted, 
Some mem- The parliament was no ſooner diſſolved, but the king com- 
23 mitted to priſon ſeveral members of the houſe of commons, 
a why had ſpoken the moſt freely, without admitting them to 

ail t. 
The parliament not anſwering the king's expectation, and 
his exchequer being empty, there was a neceſſity of curing 
Account of to new expedients to fill it. But before we ſpeak of theſe 
vs + expedients, it will not be amiſs to ſhow one of the chief 
riage en- Cauſes of the king's being reduced to ſtraits : I mean the elec- 
peaces, treſs his daughter's marriage, which had coſt him very near 
a hundred thouſand pounds, according to the following ac- 
count, inſerted in his book by the anonymous author of the 


Annals above-mentioned. 


I. 
Annals of For the palſgrave's diet at his ſtanding houſe - - 6000 
K. James, For his diet at his inſtalment of the garter + — 4000 
E. 9: For diet at his marriage - - - - 2000 
— M For lodging for his ſervants - 830 


p. 14- To the wardrobe for apparel for the princeſs Eliza- : 6252 


beth - - - — 
For furniſhing her chamber - - 3023 
Apparel and neceſſaries for her to my lord Har- t 1829 


rington's - 3 8 4 
Jewels and apparels for her ſervants - — — 3914 
To divers merchants for ſilk, etc. - — 995 


Carried forward 28843 


t Theſe were Chutts, Nevil of the privileges of parliament that ever 
lord Abergavenny's fon, Wentworth, was done by any king of England be- 
Jo. Hoſkins. Cam:den's Annals. This fore, p. 79. 
(ſays Coke) was the greateſt violation 
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Brought forward 28843 8 
The lords maſk at her marriage = 400 


For the naval fight of fire-works on the Thames ! 


* 
% 
@ * 
= — 
5 
* 
77 : 
55 
1 
79 
2 
9 * 
* 


k 4 800 

at her marriage = - - - 
More fire works on the Thames at her marriage 2880 
To ſir Eward Cecil as treaſurer, for her journey 

from hence to Heidelberg, and for her purſe g 
For ſettling her jointure, and charges to ſome of the 5 


gentry to go thither and to take the aſſurance 
The charges of her journey - - -= - 8000 


For her tranſport to Fluſhing - - — $555 
Paid over to the Palſgrave's agent for her portion 40000 


2000 


809 


Total 93278 


The king reſolving to call no more parliaments, extraor- The king | 
dinary means were to be deviſed to ſupply his expences, his pedo 2 rog 
ordinary revenues being far from ſufficient. ' To that end, wiln, 
certain perſons diligently ſearched into hiflory to diſcover what p: 596. 
had been done by former kings in the like caſes, or when 
there was not time to call a parliament, Among all theſe 
methods the court choſe the way of benevolence invented by 
Edward IV, aboliſhed by Richard III, and once revived, if 
I am not miſtaken, by the parliament itſelf in the reign of 
Henry VIII. Nevertheleſs, the author of the Annals pretends Annals of 
that ſames only followed the conſtant example of all his pre- 8 
deceſſors, and upon theſe pretended examples, and the cuſtom Coke, 

| | in France and Spain, undertakes to vindicate him. But there 

* would be too many things to be ſaid upon this head, if it 

©  fhould be inſiſted on. 

4 The reſolution being taken not only to demand but extort 

, a benevolence, all the ſheriffs were ordered by the council to Wilton, 
aſk of all private perſons within their diſtrict a free gift in pro- 

5 portion to the king's wants. At the ſame time they were 

9 expreſly commanded to return to the council the names of 

| ſuch as ſhould refuſe to contribute, or not give according to 

+ their abilities. This ſhows the king did not mean the bene- 

3 volence ſhould be entirely voluntary. This method however 

was not ſo ſucceſsful as the king had expected. The more 


% Though this account ſeems of lit- and his opinion that the parliament 
4 moment, it may ſerve however to was obliged to find him money tor chele, 
ow the liberal temper of the king, expences, Ropin, 


I 


Eager 
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James I. eager the ſheriffs and court-party were to excite the people's 
1614. liberality, the more induſtrious were others to diſſuade them 
w—— from it, by ſetting before them the conſequences. So, if we 
may believe the author of the Annals, the benevolence pro- 
cured the king but 529091. 4 which yet (continues he) 
* madded the ill- minded men {pillars, fo ſome call them, to 
© the kingdom's liberties) always plotters to the kingdom's 
«© miſeries, who being aſhamed to be out- done in honeſty 
and honour, they juſtly drew upon themſelves a mark of 
« malignity. — And yet they would be meddling, deviſing 
«© poor arguments, to pretend it was againſt the ſubjects li- 
© berties, though accuſtomed evermore by examples of all 
„ former ſovereigns.” Others ſpeak of it very differently, 
and repreſent this way of raiſing money upon the people as 
a real extortion and encroachment on the nation's liberties, 
Remarks on Thus do king James's hiſtorians contradict one another, not 
3 5 in facts but in principles, ſome deeming illegal what others 
maintain to be the undoubted prerogative of the crown. 
The king of The money ariſing to the king from the benevolence, 
Denmark's though no great ſum, came however very ſeaſonably for the 
Wilton, king of Denmark's reception, who made him a ſecond viſit 
Howes, With a train of forty perſons only. During the fortnight he 
ſtayed in England, entertainments and diverſions never 
ceaſed. 
TheRufſiza Shortly after, the king received with great pomp the Ruſ- 
ambaſly, ſian ambaſlador ſent by the czar, to deſire him to be medi- 
Howes. ator between him and the king of Sweden, on account of 
their difterences. 
Project Hitherto the earl of Somerſet poſſeſſed the king's heart ſo 
againſt the entirely, that the queen herſelf grew jealous. Some ſay ſhe 
N inwardly grieved for the death of prince Henry, and ſulpet- 
p.6z7, ed him to be the author: others ſay only, that his greatneſs 
had ſo blinded the favourite, that he was wanting in reſpect 
to the queen*. However ſhe had conceived a very violent 
hatred of him; and to ruin him the more eaſily, the thought 
Weldon, proper to gain {ir Ralph Winwood, who was ſtill fecretary 
p. 93 of ttate /, but without exerciſing the office, at leaſt in impor- 
tant affairs, becaule the earl of Somerſet had ſeized the ma- 
nagement of every thing. Winwood readily joined with the 


w He arrived at London July 22, more probably, from a ſuſpicion 7 
and embarked at Graveſend Auguſt 1. his being concerned in the prince“ 


Howes, p. 1012. death, for ſhe would never ſee him at- 
x Or elſe from an apprehenſion that ter it. Wilſon, p. 697, 
the king's love and company was alle- He was made ſo March 29, 1614, 


nated from her, by this maſculine con- Camden's Annals, 
verſation and intimacy, But it was, 


5 queer 
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was the ſecond e. After the death of Sir George, his widow Coke 
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queen to ruin the earl], who left him only the title of ſecreta- James I. 
This was a preparative to the revolution which happened 1614. 
the next year, 3 

Before I end this year, I muſt not forget to mention the Water con- 
memorable undertaking of Mr. Hugh Middleton, citizen and veyed to all 
gold{mith of London, who, having an act of parliament for de Bag 
his warrant, found means to bring water from Hertfordſhire to Howes, 
the principal parts of the city tor the conveniency of the Stou's Sur» 
inhabitants *. ; : 2 

The king was wont twice a year to take a journey into 1675. 
ſome part of the kingdom: theſe journeys were called Pro- The king's 
oreſſes, one whereof was made in winter, the other in ſum- ee 
mer. In his winter-progreſs in the year 1615, he paſſed Cos 
thorough Cambridge, where the ſcholars entertained him with Came n. 

a comedy called Ignoramus, which ridiculed the common law. An 
Nothing could be more diverting to the king : the civil law, called Is 
or the Jaws made by the ſupreme authority of the Roman ramus, 
emperors, appeared to him of much greater value than the Niete. 
common or ſtatute law; and he could not forbear now and . * 

then to ſpeak of theſe with contempt : wherefore he was ſo 

delighted with the play, that he cauſed it to be acted twice in 

his preſence during his ſhort ſtay at Cambridge, 

At this play it was, that the king was ſtruck with a new Georee 
object, which made the ſame impreſſion upon his mind as Villers. 
Robert Carr did the firſt time he ſaw him *, This was George e p. 32+ 


Villiers, a young gentleman who appeared before him with 


all the advantages of a good mien, a fine ſhape, and a hand- 


ſome and well-made ſuit of cloaths. Every one percei ed 
he looked upon this young man with pleaſure, and from that 
moment it was thought Villiers might ſupplant the earl of 


Somerſet. And indeed with that view it was that certain lords 


had brought him before the king, and placed him at the play 


jjuſt oppoſite to him. 


George Villiers was of a good and antient family in Lei- His extracs 
ceſterſhire, ſon of Sir George Villiers d, of Brookeſby, by a — 
ſecond wife, who bore him three ſons, of « hom this George p. 3 

„p- 80. 
Welden. 


* He cut a channel em the two king firſt ſaw Villiers, but at Apethorpe 
great ſpi ings of Chadu +4 Amwell, in Northamptonſhire, Dugeale's Baron. 


near Ware in Hertfordſhire; in which vol. ii. p. 429. 


the water is conveyed to a large pond b Rapin by miſtake calls him Sir 
at Iſlington, and from thence in um- Edward. | 
pipes to all places of the city, This © The lord Clarendon by miſtake ſays, 
new river runs under near eight hun- he was the eldeſt, vol. i. p. . 
Cred bridges, Howes, p. 1018. Dugdale's Baron. vol. ii. p. 428. 

© It was not at Camdridge that the 


Vol. VIII. H married 
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James I. married Sir Thomas Compton, brother of the lord Compton “. 


1615. As George Villiers was but a younger ſon of a ſecond bed, 
—— his fortune could be but ſmall ; nevertheleſs, his mother tcok 
great care of his education. After he had finiſhed his ſtudies, 
ſhe ſent him into France, where he mate himſelf perfect 
maſter of the French tongue, with all the exercifes proper 
for a gentleman, and eſpecial y dancing, wherein he excelled, 
When he returned from his travels, his mother ſent him to 
court to mute himſelf known, and end-avour to procure 
Annals, Himſelf friends and a place ©. He no ſooner appeared there, 


p. 30. but the earl of Pembroke, the carl of Bedford, and ſome 
other lords, enemies to the favorite, and who for ght his de- 


ſtruction, fancied this young man mig ht be ſubſervient to 
their deſign, They knew the king ſulticie -ntlv, to hope he 
would be taken with the outward. accompliſhments of tht 
Weldon, new-comer. Jo that end, they liberally ſupplied him = Rog 
Pe N. with to deck himſelf and attract the king's eyes. Their pro- 
Beginning of ject ſuceceded to their expectation, I he king being at the 
his tottune. play, looked with admiration on Georg? V illiers, and could 
not help ſhowing ſome ſigns of his growing inclination. He 
took care however to conceal it as much as poſfible, not to 
alarm the earl of Somerſet ; neverthelets, he reſolved from 
that inſtant to have V liert near his perſon, imagining he 
He is made might eaſily keep both. So, to have time to manage the 


cup-bearer as SF rs to Hure . n Reon 
tothe king, affair, he privately cauſed Villers to purchaſe a cup-bearcr's 


Wilſon, place, and to be inſtruded how to behave. 

Weldon. What care ſoever the king might take to conceal his new 
inclination, the courtiers did not not fail to diſe Cover it. So- 
merſet, as moſt concerned, was harder to be deceived than 
the reſt, His office of lord chamberlain giving him a great 
authority over the King's fervants, he did not want oppor- 


d Mary Beaumont, Caughter to An- eldeſt ſon of Sir George VIllic: 
thony Beaumont, vounger fon to Wil- Maury Beaumont, After Sir Geors 
tam Beaumont ot Cole-Orton, Eſa; &eatli, re was marricd firſt to Str Thon 
was entertained in Sir George Villiers's. Rayner, and aiterwards to Six Ihe: 
family, in a mean office in the kitchen; Compton, knight of the Bath, Ceke, 
but Sir George taking notice of the p. kg Dugdale. Weldon; p. Je, &c. 
beautiful and excellent frame of her He was about twenty-one vears 9:4 
perſon, he prerailed with his lady, to when he returned. to England. Clare 
remove her out of the kitchen into ber tom. i. p. o. At his firſt coming to Lin- 
chamber. My lady dying ſoon after, con he * As inclined-to cout Sir Roget 
Sir George became fo enanirured of Aſton's daughter, but Sir John Gra- 
ary, that he married her, and at his i} am di uns od him trom marrying, nd 
ceath left her a jointure of 200l avear. encouraged hint “e to wooe fortune in 
This account Roger Coke, Flq; had “ the court.” Dugdale, ubi ſupra. 
tiom a lady, whoſe youngeſt filter Weldon, p. go, 

Was mariicd to the yiicount Puibeck, 
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tunities to vex and mortify Villiers, who bore all with pa- James I. 
tience; and the king feigned not to perceive it. But at laſt, 161 5. 
an accident happened which ſuffered not the king to diſſemble k 
any longer. It was cuſtomary for the cup-bearer whoſe turn Adventure 
it was to be in waiting, to have the firſt place at the table that befel 
where the cup-bearers dined. Villiers having begun his TE: 
month, ſat at the upper-end during the whole time of his 
ſervice, without any oppolition. But offering to fit in the 
ſame place after his month was expired, the perſon, whoſe 
turn it was to wait, rudely thruſt him from thence, which 
greatly confounded him. Some days after, the ſame cup- 
bearer ee a glaſs of wine to the king, let it fall acci- 
dentally or deſignedly on Villiers, who gave him a box on the 
ear. It is a law of a long ſtanding at court, that whoever 
ſtrikes another in the king's palace, is to loſe his right-hand, 
with many formalities. It is the lord chamberlain's buſineſs 
to ſee crimes of this nature puniſhed, and the earl of Somer- 
ſet failed not to do all that lay in his power to have the law 
executed to the utmoſt rigour. But the king granted Villiers The king 
a pardon, without enjoining any ſatisfaction to the party 5. wy 
offended. This was the firſt public mark of his affection for of his fa- 
Villiers. | | vour. 
From thenceforward, the earl of Somerſet's enemies labour— . — — — 
ed inceſſantly to ruin him in the king's favour, in which they with So- 
could not better ſucceed, than by cheriſhing the king's new merſet. 
inclination by immoderate commendations of Villiers. The CRE 
truth is, that even before he had ſeen Villiers, the king be- 
an to be weary of Somerſet, who was not ſo agreeable as 
when he was firſt taken into favour. Since his marriage with 
the counteſs of Eſſex, he was grown very melancholy, of 
which probably Overbury's death was the cauſe, and become 
more careleſs of his perſon and dreſs. He had loft that vi- wetaons 
vacity which rendered him ſo agreeable to the king, and his p. 92. 
temper, now gloomy and ſullen, induced him harſhly to op- 
pole ſome wanton tricks which were now and then played 
in the king's anti-chamber, and wherein his majeſty took a 
ſingular delight, Nay, he was become ſo intereſted, that he 
did nothing for any one without money, His enemies did 
not forget to inform the king, or hint the ſame to him, know- 
ing how much it might conduce to make him forfeit his fa- 
vour, fince there was no vice more contrary to the king's 
humour than avarice. The queen for her part m fled no op- 
portunity to do him ill offices: ſo that, in all appearance the 
project of making Villiers the king's favorite was formed upon 
the viſible ſigns of the earl of Somerlet's decline, . 
H 2 The 


\ 
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James I. The whole court perceived the alteration in the king ſince 
1615, he had Villiers about him, and every one ſtrove to thruſt 
the old favorite down the precipice, The beſt way to that 
The queen end, was to oblige the king to declare for Villiers ; but there 
is perſuaded was a great obſtacle to be removed. The king, by a very 
ob. — for groſs artifice, would have no favourite but of the queen's re- 
illiers. . . ; 

Coke, p. 83, Commending, that in caſe ſhe complained of him afterwards, 
Abbot's he might ſay, he had received him at her hands. This was 
zugegen the king's turn, who fancied by ſuch a device, to impoſe upon 
worth, t i. the queen and the whole court. The buſineſs therefore was 
p. 434, Kc. to prevail with the queen, to recommend Villiers to the king. 
But ſhe was already prejudiced againſt the young man, and 
not ſeeing with the king's eyes, perceived nothing in him 
worthy of ſo great an advancement. Perhaps too, ſhe had 
caſt her eyes on ſome other, to procure him that favour. 
Somerſet's enemies knowing how the queen ſtood affected to 
Villiers, thought the archbiſhop of Canterbury alone able to 
perſuade her to what they deſired. The archbiſhop, who 
neither loved nor valued the earl of Somerſet, readily under- 
took to ſpeak to the queen; but his firſt attempt was in vain. 
The queen, who was perfectly acquainted with the king's 
temper, told the prelate, that neither he, nor they who {et 
Ruſhworth, him on, knew what they did; adding, “I know the king 
p. 456. better than you all, for if this young man be once brought 
Edit. 1727+ 4 in, the firſt perſons he will plague, muſt be you that la- 
oKe, p. 3. c bour for him; yea, I ſhall have my part alſo. The king 
« vill teach him to deſpiſe and hardly intreat us all, that he 

% may ſeem to be beholden to none but himſelf.” 
For this time the archbiſhop could not prevail with the 
queen; but afterwards he ſo preſſed her, that at length ſhe 
He is made deſired the king to receive Villiers as a favorite. The king, 
gentleman Who only waited for this, ſent immediately for Villiers, knight- 
of the bed- eq him with the prince of Wales's ſword, and ordered him 
_—_— to be ſworn gentleman of the bed-chamber. Somerſet hear- 
Camden. ing of it, came immediately, and intreated the king to make 
Ann. Viiliers only a groom ; but the archbiſhop and other lords be- 
— ſought the queen to compleat the work; and at laſt Villiers 
was admitted to the poſt ordered him by the king f. As ſoon 
as he was out of the king's preſence, he waited upon the 
archbiſhop, and acknowledging himſelf indebted to him for 
his good fortune, deſired his inſtructions how to behave, The 


f He was ſworn into it, April 24, court of wards, Wotton's -Life of 
and tad a yearly penſion of a thouſ-nd Villiers, 


peunds affigncd him, payable out ot the 


prelate 
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prelate told him, he had three leſſons to give him: firſt, to James I, 
pray without ceaſing for the king's proſperity, and for grace 161 5. 
to ſerve his maſter faithfully. Secondly, to labour continually . 
to preſerve a good union between the king, queen, and prince. The arch- 
Thirdly, to tell the king nothing but truth. Then he cauſed hop in- 
him to repeat theſe three leſſons before him, to ſee if he re- Ne 
tained them. The king hearing this, was extremely well hae. 
pleaſed with it, and ſaid, theſe leſſons were truly worthy of Ruſhworth, 
a biſhop. The queen's prediction proved hut too true with ** #57: 
regard to the archbiſhop, who was one of the firſt to whom 

Villiers became ungrateful, Mean while, Villiers being be king 
come to court without a great ſtock of money, the king eaſily gives him 
gueſſed he wanted a ſupply. Had it been in his power to fol- — 
ſow his inclination, this ſupply would have been very con- Narrat,” 
ſiderable; but he was himſelf ſo deſtitute of money, that a © 33. 
preſent of a thouſand pounds was all he could ſpare at that e. 
time. 

After Villiers was made gentleman of the bed-· chamber, Two parties 
ſeveral courtiers adhered to hun, in hopes he would ſoon have are formed 
the advantage of his rival, Others continued firm to the earl Weldon” 
of Somerſet, whether out of gratitude, or for fear of ruining 

their fortune by falſe conjectures. Two parties therefore 

were formed at court, who mutually claſhed upon all occa- 

ſions. If the king had at once diſmiſſed Someriet, all would 

have been quiet; but he intended to keep both, not ſo much 

out of love to Somerſet, of whom he was tired, as to avoid 

the imputation of inconſtancy. Thus the king ſtill affecting 

to ſhow he loved his old favorite as well as ever, the cour- 

tiers were greatly embaraſſed. But Villiers daily ſtole the Coke, p. 84, 
hearts of the courtiers and petitioners from his rival, by his 

noble and generous way of promoting their ſuits, 

Mean while, the earl of Somerſet perceiving, he daily de- The earl of 
clined in favour, before all things thought of ſecuring him- Somerſet 
ſelf from the danger to which he might be expoſed by Over- — 2 
bury's murder. Though he knew the king had not the ſame Wilſon, 
affection for him as formerly, he hoped however, as it was 7693. 

; Þ . . | | iſtorie. 
not entirely extinguiſhed, to obtain what at leaſt would free Narrat. 
him from uneaſineſs. So, ſpying a favorable opportunity, he c. 32. 
caſt himſelf at the king's feet, and repreſented to him, that 
having ſerved him ſome years in a very dangerous poſt, it was 
difficult not to fall into ſome miſcarriages, and therefore be- 
ſought him to grant him a general pa, don, which might ſe- 
cure him from the malice of his enemies. The king very 
readily complicd with his requeſt, and ordered as ample a 


pardon as poſſible to be drawn. This was accordingly done; 
H 3 but, 
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James I. but, whether through the ignorance or malice of the perſon 
1615. who drew the inſtrument, the king was made to ſay in it, 
that He pardoned not only all manner of treaſons, mur- 
Coke, p. 84. ** ders, felonies and outrages whatever, already committed, 
e but alſo thoſe which ſhould be hereafter committed by the 
« earl of Somerſet s.“ 'I he king ſigned the pardon without 
_ or any ſcruple, and perhaps without reading it. But the lord 
woutd not Chancellor Egerton refuſed to put the ſeal to it >; ſaying, as 
aſs it. there had never been an inſtance of ſuch a pardon, he ſhould 
bigs incur a Præmunire if he paſſed it; and when he told the king 
the reaſon of his refuſal, he eaſily fatished him, he could not 
anſwer ſetting the feal to the pardon, Nothing was more 
eaſy than to draw another pardon, without the clauſe diſ- 
liked by the chancellor : but whether the queen was againſt 
it, as ſome affirm, or Somerſet did not care to diſcover too 
plainly the occaſion he had for a pardon, or the king was now 
informed of the circumſtances of Overbury's death, nothing 
more was ſaid of it. Indeed, it is likely the king had now 
ſome knowledge of Overbury's treatment, but perhaps not 
ſufficient to ſatisfy him of the earl's guilt, However, he be- 
gan his ſummer-progreſs before the affair became public. 
Vncertainty The king's diſſimulation with reſpect to his two favorites 
Lonnie nk held the court in continual fuſpenſe, Many were afraid of 
reſpect to adhering to Villiers, leſt his credit might not yet be firmly 
the favou- eſtabliſhed. Others declared openly againſt Somerſet, in or- 
Weldon. der to make a merit of it with the new favorite. Winwood 
| was one of theſe, and affected, upon all occaſions, to oppoſe 
the earl of Somerſet, who had it not in his power to be re- 
venged. During the whole progreſs, there were many diſ- 
putes and quarrels between the two parties, to the king's great 
diſguſt. At length, the fatal blow was given, at the court's 
return to Royſton. | 
The king is Franklin, who adminiſtred the poiſoned clyſter to Overbury, 


informed of 


4 : 
Overbury's made uſe, to compoſe it, of one Reeve an apothecary's boy, 


being pol. who was afterwards ſent into Flanders, or perhaps run away 
foned. from his maſter. 'This Reeve being at Fluſhing, where ſome 
3 buſineſs had brought Sir William Trumbull his majeſty's en— 
lion. voy at Bruſſels, got acquainted with ſome of his ſervants, 
Franklyn's | 

Annals, : 

8 The pardon was drawn by 5ir Ro- vailed with the chancellor not to let the 
bert Cotton, and this clauſe taken out pardon paſs the great ſea], till after the 
of a bull granted by the pope o cardinal K:ng's return to London; by which 
Wolſey. Coke, Hiſtoric, Narrat. c. 32. time the affair of Overbury was be- 

> Wilſon ſays, that the quecn pre- come quite publick, p. 698. 


and 


ͤ— ted. 
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and whether unadviſedly, or with deſign, informed them of JamesT, 


what he knew Concerning Overbury” death i, The ſervants 
telling their maſter what they had heard, he examined Reeve 
himſelf, and drawing from him what he deſired, found means 
to detain him at his houſe. Then he writ to Winwood, de- 
ſiring him to obtain the king's leave ſot him to come to Eng- 


land, becauſe he had ſome things to reveal, which he could 
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1615. 


— — — 


not uſt to paper. Le Cave be ing granted, Ss, acquainted W in- He ! Keeps ir 
. r1 ates 
wood with what he had learned *, and Winwood told it the!“ 


king, who cominanded thein both to keep it private till 
further orders. 


Some time after, the king being returned to London, want- He tries in 


ed to reconcile his two favorites, to be freed from the con- 


vain to 
make his 


tinual importunities occaſioned by their conteſts, and thoſe of tuo favo- 
their adherents, He thought he had found a notable ex- 'ites irieads, 


pedient, by obliging Villiers to make the firſt advances, 
deſire the earl of Somerſet's favuur and protection. To that 
purpoſe, he ordered Sir Humphrey May, Somerſet's creature, 
but who ſhowed great reſpect for V e to tell the earl, as 
of himſelf, that he was credibly informed, Villiers would 
come and defire his friendihip and protection, and adviſed him 
to receive him civilly, and that by giving the king this token 
of his compliance, he would ſtill be very much in favour, 
though ne was not to flatter himſelf with reigning alone in 
the king's aftection. Sir Humphrey May having diſcharged 
his commillion, and perceiving the earl of Somerlet unwilling 
to follow his advice, was at length forced to tell him in plain 
terms, that what he had ſaid was by the king's order, and 
warned him to conſider ſeriouſly the conſequence of a refulal. 
About half an hour after, Villiers came to the eail's, and 
uſed thele very words: My lord, I deſire to be your ſer- 
* vant and creature, and to take my court-preterment under 
* your lordſhip's favour, and your lordhip (hall find me as 
e faithful a ſervant as ever did {erve you.” To this fo ſub- 
miſſive a compliment, the earl returned this ſhort and quick 
anſwer, „Iwill have none of your ſervice, and you ſhall 
have none of my favour. | will, if I can, break your 
neck, and of that be conſident.” Theſe words very much 
exaſperated the king, who from that inſtant relolved to be rid 
of the earl of Somélſet. 


i Reeve falling fick at Fluſhing, diſ- from the counteſs of Shrewſbury, then 
covered the whole matter. Wilen, a priſoner in the Tower, and whom he 
p. 698. frequently uſed to viſit; who had been 

* Winwood himſelf got the firſt. i in- told of it by Sir Gery ale Eways. 
formation of this horrible buſineſs, Weldon, p. 93. 


H 4 It 
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James I. It is hard to gueſs whether, ſuppoſing the earl of Somer- 
1515. ſet had behaved with more condeſcenſion to the king, and 
=——— been reconciled to Villiers, Overbury's affair would have been 
| buried in eternal oblivion. This ſcems at leaſt to be the 
courſe the king had reſolved to take, if the ear] had been 

inclined to do what he defired. Be this as it will, the king 

being come to Royſton, to begin his winter-progreſs, ex- 

preſled no diſpleaſure againſt Somerſet, but lived with him as 

he was wont, without the leaſt ſign of any alteration in his 

Sante friendſhip. But ſome days after, he ſent in the night a meſ- 


arxreiten, 


wn . Tenger bo lord chief juſtice Coke, with a letter, ordering him 


o ſnake a warrant to apprehend the earl of Somerſet at 
deen Roytton, and his counteſs at London, with Franklin, Weſton, 
Overbury's . . 0 : 

gary Mrs. Turner, and Sir Gervaſe Elways, lieutenant of the 
Wien, Tower. The meſſenger was ſent back to Royſton at four 
E "9*- ., 2-cloek in the morning, with an officer of juſtice to execute 
The i, the warrant, At his arrival, the officer found the king with 
Cee his arms about Somerſet's neck, who was juſt going to Lon- 


$1.4 don, and affectionately ſaying to him, When ſhall I ſee 


* 1:2, *+ thee again, Somerſet ?! ” At that very inſtant the officer ar- 
reſted the carl by Sir Edward's warrant, who exclaimed, that 
ſuch an affront was never offered to a peer of the realm in 
the king's preſence. The king feigning ignorance, and aſk- 
ing what was the matter, ſaid jeſtingly, *< Nay, man, there is 
© noremedy, for if Coke ſends for me I muſt go.” Then ac- 
companying him to the ſteps before the door, he deſired him, 
as he was going down, to return ſpeedily, ſaying, he could 
not live without him. As ſoon as Somerſet was in his coach, 
the king ſaid, in the hearing of ſome perſons, who told it 
again afterwards, ** Now the deel go with thee, I will never 
«« ſee thy face more.” If this be true, it muſt be owned, it 
was a needleſs and very ſtrange diilimulation ; but king James 
took delight in things of this nature. 

The king's At his coming to London, the earl of Somerſet was ſent 

3 to the Tower n, his counteſs, and the reſt of the complices, 

juſtice having been arreſted and committed, whilſt he was on the 


Ceke. road, The ſame day, chief juſtice Coke going to Royſton, 


Weldon, 1 The words at length, as related For God's ſeke, give thy lady this kits 
p. 100. by Weldon, were, © For God's fake for me: In the ſame manner at the 
„ when ſhall 1 ſee thee again? On my ſtairs head, and at the middle, and foot 
4% ſoul, I ſhall neither eat nor ſleep, of the ſtairs, p. 102, 103, 
« until you come again. The earl m He was at firſt, on October 18, 
told him on Monday, (this being on committed to the cnftody of Dr, Moun- 
12 For God's ſake, ſhall I, ſhall tain dean of Weſtminſter. Camden's 
? Thea lolled about his neck ; then, Ann. 


the 
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the king told him all he had heard from Trumbull, and en- James]. 
joined him, with all poſſible ſcrutiny, to ſearch into the affair, 1615. 
without partiality or reſpect of perſons. He concluded wit 
ſaying, God's curſe be upon you and yours, if you ſpare 

« any of them : And God's curſe be upon me and mine, if 

« T pardon any one of them.“ : 

Coke receiving ſuch ſtrict orders, was very active in the The guilty 
affair. Nay, ſome pretend, he was too active, and that find- 3 5 
ing in the earl of Somerſet's papers, indications of his being „ 
concerned in the death of prince Henry, he had not the pru- Truth 
dence to conceal them. However this be, moſt of the par- 38 to 
ties accuſed were tried in October and November, and being Wilſon, 
found guilty, were condemned and executed en. Sir Thomas p. ©: . 
Monſon, who was alfo arreſted, appeared twice before the e 

k , eldong 
judges, and at the ſecond time Coke received a note from the p. 112. 
king, which obliged him to ſend back the priſoner to the 
Tower, with theſe words, „ "Fake him away, we have 
& other matters againſt him of a higher nature.” It is 
affirmed, Coke ſaid aloud one day, as he was ſitting on the Weldon, 
bench, God knows what became of that ſwect babe prince b. 113, 123. 
« Henry, but I know ſomewhat,” and then ſtopped ſhort. 
This gave occaſion to think, he had made ſome diſcovery 
concerning the prince's death e. 

Simon Maſon, ſervant to Monſon, who had been employ- 1b. b. 186 

ed to carry a poiſoned tart to Overbury, being likewiſe brought : 
before the court, the judge ſaid to him, Simon, thou hadſt 
„ a hand in this poiſoning bulinefs.” No, my good lord, 
„ (anſwered Simon) I had but one finger in it, which coſt 
eme all my hair and nails.” He had, it ſeems, out of liquor- 
iſhneſs, as he was carrying the tart, taſted with his finger a 
little of the ſyrup. I his ingenious anſwer cauſed him to be 
acquitted : for it was thought he would not have taſted the 
ſyrup, had he known it to be poiſoned. 


The trial of the earl of Somerſet and his counteſs was de- 


n Weſton was tried and condemned, 
October 19, 23. Mrs. Turner, No- 
vember 9. Sir Gervaſe Elways, (or 
Helwyſte, as he himſelf writ his own 
name) November 16, Franklyn, No- 
vember 27.——Weſton was executed 
November 25. Anne Turner, Novem- 
ber 14, Franklyn, about the beginning 
of December, all at Tyburn. And Sir 
Gervaſe Elways on Tower-hill, No- 
vember 20. See Truth brought to 


light, p. 10*—1 59, 
i. Camden's Ann. 

o He intimated as if Overbury had 
been concerned in prince Henry's death, 
and the king in Overbury's ; where. 
upon it was faid, that the king went to 
the council-table, and kneeling down, 
deſired God to lay a curſe upon him 
and his poſterity for ever, if he were 
conſenting to Overbury's, in revenge 
for the prince's, death, Wilſon, p. 702. 


ferred 


State Trials, vol, 
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James I. ferred to May the next year 1616”; but not to be obliged to 

1615. return to this affair, I ſhall relate here the circumſtances of 
dhe trial. If we may believe Sir Anthony Weldon, author 
The earl of of a little book entitled, The Court and Character of King 
Somerlet's James, which is properly but a ſatire, the king had aſſured 


8 the earl of Somerſet he ſhould not be brought to a trial. For 
Weldon, that reaſon, when George More, lieutenant of the Tower, 
2.115. came and told him, he muſt prepare for his trial on the mor- 
row, he anſwered, That poſitively he would not appear, un- 
leſs he was carried by force in his bed. The ſame author 
adds, the king being informed of it, ſent him word, he could 
not hinder his appearing before the judges, but would prevent 
a N the paſſing any ſentence upon him 4, By this artifice, ſays 
cnet? Weldon, the earl was prevailed with to appear in court, where 
Franklin's he pleaded in his detence from eight in the morning, till 
Annals. ſeven in the evening, when, contrary to his expectation, ſen- 
tence of death was paſſed upon him, as guilty of Overbury's 
murder. The ſame author ſays, the king was terribly uneaſy 
all the day, neither was he at reſt till the news came of his 
condemnation. This author's aim, in relating theſe and many 
other circumſtances, was to infinuate, that the king was 
afraid the earl of Somerſet, to ſave his life, would reveal ſome 
ſecrets he had a mind to conceal, But theſe ſecrets are not 
explained, and probably are only chimera's. If the king bad 
feared any thing from the earl of Somerſet, he would never 
have brought him to a trial, or commanded the judge to cx- 
amine him ſtrictly. Nevertheleſs, though Weldon be ſatiri- 
cal, and there is no depending upon his teſtimony, ſome 
truth however appears in what he relates, ſince the king's 
conduct, after the ear] of Somerſet's condemnation, ſhows 


there was in this affair ſome circumſtance by which he was 
embarraſled. 


3 The counteſs of Somerſet being brought before the court, 
demned alſo. pleaded only with a ſhower of tears, which raiſed ſome com- 
May 24. paſſion in her judges, but however, hindered her not from 


P The counteſs was tried on May 
24, and the earl May 25, both in Weſt- 
minſter-hall ; the lord chancellor be- 
ing appointed high-ſteward on that oc- 
caſion. See Camden's Ann, and State- 


paſſion of tears, and ſays, “ On my 
« foul, More, I wot not what to co; 
cc thou art a wiſe man, help mein this 
& ſtrait, and thou ſhalt find thou doſt 
«© jt for a thankful maſter. Wherc- 


Trials, and Rymer's Fed. tom, xvi. 
p. 781. 

4 Weldon ſays, when More told the 
being, how much he was ſurprized at 
Somerſet's ſaying, he would not ap- 
pear, and that the king durſt not bring 
him to a trial, the king falls into a 


upon More aſſures the king, he would 
do his utmoſt to ſerve his majeſty, and 
leaving him, went and uſed the ſtrata» 
gem above- mentioned. This relation 
the author ſays, he had from More's 
own mouth. Court of King James, 
Pi 115 = 117 
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being condemned to die as well as her lord, The king grant- James I. 
ed them a reprieve which was often renewed till the year 1613. 
1621, when they had liberty to go and hve at a country-ſeat, 
without however being releaſed from their ſentence. At laſt, They are 
in 1624, about four months before the king's death, a pardon hr pa 
was granted them. After the earl of Somerſet was condemned, brought ts 
the king cave him four thouſand pounds a year in land, which lgbr. 

he took in his ſervants names. It his noble preſent, the par- hat = 
don granted the earl, notwithſtanding the curſe denounced by length pare 
the king againſt himſelt and poſterity, if ever he pardoned the doned. 
guilty, his reſtlefine!s during the trial, the note ſent to the Welden, 


FE. © 1 Jpn | « 120, 
chief juſtice whilſt he was trying dit I homas Monſon, Coke's Genes of 
imprudent words concerning prince Henry, and his difgrace the king's | 
which ſoon followed, all theſe things, I ſay, have given occa- being ſuf- li 


, t : pected to be 
ſion to king James s enemies to inſinuate, he was conſcious concerned 


of ſome guilt, and they have been pleaſcd to apply the whole in prince 
to prince Henry's death. But, befides that all theſe circum- ng 5 
ſtances could at moſt only form a bare preſumption, who can with his 
affirm them to be all precilcly true! Amidlt the perpetual con- vindication. 
trarieties in the authors who write of king James J. it is hard 

to know diſtinctly the truth. Some paſs over in ſilence par- 

ticulars which are chief y inſiſted upon by others, or abſolute] 

deny facts, which the others advance as inconteſtable. Some 

there are whoſe aim was to give a very ill idea of the man- 

ners and qualities of this prince, whiltt others repreſent him 

as a very Wil-, jult, and religious king. dome penned his 

reign while the civil wars raged in England, or when the 
monarchy was changed into a commonwealth, Theſe thought 

to do their country ſervice, in demonſtrating that the project 

of enflaving England was begun in the reign of king James 1, 

and purſued in that of Charles IJ. Others wrote after the re- 

ſtoration of Charles II. when the civil wars were ſtiled an un- 

natural rebellion, and when the fear of falling under an arbi- 

trary government was termed chimerical, Hence ariſes the 

difficulty of making a choice amidit all the contrarieties be- 

tween the hiſtorians, Unhappily the ſame parties ſti} ſubſiſt 

with the ſame prejudices. So there is little hopes of ſeeing 

an impartial hiltory of England, from the beginning of king 

James the Firſt's reign to our time. Let a hiſtorian turn 

which way ſoever he pleaſes, he will be looked upon as par- 

tial, by one or other of the two factions. This is a remark | 
abſolutely neceſlary as weil for the fact I have juſt mentioned, | 
a for the whole reign of James I. and ſtill more for the fol- 


lowine. \ 
oWINg. 


To 
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Wilſon. 
p-· 699. 


Death of 
Arabella 
Stuart. 
Annals. 

p- 17. 
Wilſon, 

P. 702. 
Camden's 
Annals, 
She is ſaſ- 
pected to be 
poiſoned. 
Vindication 
of the King. 


Act. Pub, 
xvi. p. 710. 


H Hon 


To finiſh what relates to the earl and counteſs of Somerſet, 
I ſhail briefly add, that their love which had engaged them 
to commit ſuch abominable deeds, turned at laſt to hatred. 
They lived together many years in one houſe, as ſtrangers to 
each other, and at laſt the counteſs died of an uncommon 
diſeaſe". The earl lived long enough * to ſee his daughter 
married to the duke of Bedford, who had by her the lord 
Ruſiel, beheaded in the reian of Charles II. 

Arabella Stuart, firit-couſin to the king, died in the Tower 
the 27th of September 1615, a little before the trial of the 
complices of Overbury's murder. Many ſeeing that on oc- 
caſion of theſe trials, prince Henry's death began to be talked 
of afreſh, imagined this kinſwoman of his majeſty might alſo 
be poiſoned. This is what ſome hiſtorians, enemies to king 
James, have advanced, or at leaſt inſinuated, without any 
other f:undation than this malicious report, grounded upon 
the chimerical project in the beginning of the preſent reign, 
of ſetting Arabella on the throne. She was daughter of Charles 
*rewart, younger brother to Henry, his majeſty's father. Con- 
ſequentiy, ſhe could have but very remote pretenſions to the 
crowns of England and Scotland, which James enjoyed not 
by the title of the Stewart family, of which he was by the fa- 
ther's ſide, but by his mother queen Mary's right, to whom 
Arabella was only a very diſtant relation. The king ther. fore 
muſt have carried his ſuſpicions beyond all imagination, to 
reſolve to poiſon this relation at a time when there was no 
commotion either in England or Scotland, and when ſhe was 
actually in priſon. The cauſe of 1:cr diſgrace was, her pri- 
vately eſpouſing without the king's conſent Sir William Sey- 
mour, grandſon of the ear] of Hertf.rd, for which the king 
ſent them both to the Tower, from whence ſome time after 
they made their eſcape with intent to fly into France. Sey- 
mour had the good fortune to eſcape, but Arabella was taken 
and ſhut up in the Tower, where ſhe died t. 

r The reader may fee an account of with his keeper, got out of the Tower 
it in Wilſon, p. 33. or in Compl. Hiſt, in diſguiſe, and came to the place ap- 
p. 699. She died in Auguſt 23, 1632, pointed. She, drefſed like a young 
in the lord viſcount Wallingtord's houſe, gallant, followed him from her houſe ; 

He died in July 1645. and was bu= bur happening to ſtay beyond the limit- 
ried in the Pari church of St. Paul's ed time, he went away, leaving word, 


Covent-Carden. Dugdale's Baron. vol, if ſhe came, he was gone before to Dun- 
ii. p. 426. kirk. She, full of tears, and lagging 


t Sir Willlam Seymour upon his mar- 
riage was committed to the Tower, but 
Arabella was confined to her houſe at 
Highgate, After ſome time they ap- 
pointed to meet at a certain place on the 
Thames, in order to fly beyond fea, He 
leaving his man in his bed to act his part 


in her flight, was apprehended and ſent 
to the Tower, After her death Sir 
William got leave to come home, and 
married afterwards the Jady Franccs, 
ſiſter to the carl of Eflex, Wil» p. 


702. 
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The earl of Somerſet's affair ending the diſpute between James I. 
the two favorites, the court was reſtored to its former tran- 1616. 
quillity, under the management of Villiers, who engroſſed the 
king's affection without a rival *®. The new favorite behaved Villiers 
in much the ſame manner as his predeceſſor. He ſuffered 3 50 
himſelf at firſt to be guided by ſuch as he thought wiſer and Weldon. 
more experienced than himſelt : but in time he thought him- p. 123. 
ſelf the moſt able perſon in the kingdom. His firſt care was 
to diſmiſs by degrees the earl of Somerſet's creatures, and con- 
fer the places on his own relations and friends. Nothing 
more material was tranſacted at court for ſome years, except 
the two uſual affairs of this reign, wherein the promotion of 
the new favorite made no alteration. I mean the advance- 
ment of the prerogative royal, and the methods of raiſing 
money without the parliament. The firſt of theſe two points 
produced in the year 1616, between the king and the judges a 
ſharp conteſt, the occaſion whereof was this. 

The king deſigning to give in Commendam a vacant Diſpute be- 
church , it was diſputed in the court of Common-/leas, not 2 
only whether the king might give a Commendam to a biſhop, : 


the judges 


either before or after his conſecration, but alſo whether Com- concerning 


mendams were to be granted without neceſſity. The chief ==" qi 


juſtice of the Common-Pleas finding the cafe difficult to be Annals, 
decided, defired to have it farther argued by all the judges, p. . 


as is uſually done in nice points. The king, who was at Sand. Alte 


Royſton, being informed of it, commanded his attorney-ge- 
neral Bacon, to ſignify by letters to all the judges, that they 
ſhould defer the determination of the affair till his return. 


' Notwithſtanding this order, the judges met and argued the 


caſe. After which, they unanimoully ſigned a writing, de- 


claring they could not obey the king's order, becauſe they were 


ſworn to have no regard to the king's orders or letters, in mat- 
ters concerning private perſons *. The king, provoked at Annals, 


T4 : Opric. When a parſon or vicar 13 


3 


© 
be 
= 

4 * 

Ad 


their proceeding, writ them, that it was not his intent to ftop Þ* *7* 


the courſe of juſtice; but however he would not endure, that 


under colour of determining caſes between private perſons, 


they ſhould attack the prerogative royal, or “ That. any per- 
ſon ſhould be allowed to diſpute or argue on that head.” 


u In the beginning of January he benefice by the promotion: but if the 
Was made maſter of the horſe, and July king gives h m power to retain his be- 
7» knight of the garter. The king be- neſice, he is ſaid to hold it in Commen- 
owed upon him the beſt part of Somer- dam. . 
ſet's eſtate, Howes, p. 1024, 1025. * They told the king their oath was, 
Coke, p. 88, That in caſe any letters came to then 

83 Rapin by miſtake ſays, a vacant * contrary fo law, they are not to otgy 
«them, but to proceed to jubice.”? 
Ta a biſhop, there is a ceflion of lis Annals, p. 27, 


3 That 


Y 


T4EzH15TD0NTY 


James I. That the argument drawn from their oath was impertinent, 
1616. ſince the oath was enjoined by the kings his predeceſſors, only 


w—— — to prevent the importunities of ſu'tors to the prince, and not 
to give the judges authority to determine in points of prero— 
gative. He concluded with a peremptory command, not to 
proceed * till they had confulted him.” 

It muſt be obſerved, that in this Jetter, the king ſuppoſed 
two or three principles, which neither the judges, nor the 
generality of the nation did admit. The fi it, that no perſon 


had a right to argue Concerning 


O 


g the extent of his preroga- 


tive, ſince the judges of the realm, being conſidered as middle 
perſous between the king and people, were alone to decide, 
and commonly did decide the queſtions on this head. The 
ſecond principal was, that the oath taken by the judges at 
their admittance into their office, was enjoined by the kings 
his predeceſſors, to avoid the ſollicitations of ſuitors ; where- 
as It waz the common opinion that the power aſcribed to 
the judges to diſobey the king's letters, was given them by 
the whole nation repreſented in parliament, I he third prin- 
ciple was, that nothing ought to be decided? without con- 
ſulting bim; that is to ſay, their determination was to be 
founded upon what he ſhould himſelf enjoin. People for the 
moſt part affirmed, the king would thereby eſtabliſh a new 


prerozative unheard of in En 


oland. 


The council The king being returned to London, ſent for all the judges 
eecides in to the council-table, and reprimanded them ſeverely. He told 


favour of 


the king, them, among other things, that ſince his acceſſion to the 
Annals, crown of England, he had obſerved that the counſellors at 
Po 7. the bara took the liberty to argue the extent of the preroga- 
tive-royal, which on that pretence was trampled upon, and 

it was the judges buſineſs to bridle that inſolence in their re- 

, ſpective courts. Then ſpeaking of the order he had ſent 
them, he imperiouſly told them, there was no reaſon that 

could excuſe their non-compliance *, The king's manner of 
expreſſing himſelf terrified the judges, who choſe rather to 

give way than reſiſt him to his face. Coke alone conſtantly 
maintained, that the king's order being contrary to law, they 


Y The judges themſelves in their an- 
ſwer to the king's order by the attor- 
ney-genera], built their non compliance 
upon two acts of parliament, 25 Ed- 
ward III. and25 Henry VIII. Annals, 
p. 17. 

4 In matters of prerogative. See the 
King's letter, Annals, p. 17. 


a And in the parliament-houſe. 
Annals, p. 17. 

b He told them, deferring upon jut 
and neceſſary cauſes, was not delaying 
of juſtice, and therefore his order us 
not againſt law, or their oath, Bu: 
chief juſtice Coke affirmed, that 9: 
majeſty's ſtay was a delay of juſtice, 
Annals, p. 18. 
wers 


were not to blame for refuſing to obey it. Whereupon the James I. 
king ſaid with ſome emotion, whether they had done well or 1616, 
ill, he would not ſuffer his prerogative to be conteſted. In 
fine, the judges being withdrawn, the council unanimouſly de- 
termined the caſe in favour of the king ©, 

This affair made great noiſe among the people. They who The peoples 
were already prejudiced againſt the king, ſaid, it was evident murmurs. 
he intended to reign with an abſolute power: that not on! 
he contemned the determinations of the judges, but would not 
ſo much as endure that his prerogative ſhould be argued, and 
pretended to be ſole judge of the extent of his own authority. 

But others admired his courage, in maintaining the preroga- 
tives of the crown. 

It was not long before Coke felt the effects of the king's coxe is 
wrath. The chief juſtice having brought a complaint in the turned out. 
Star-Chamber againſt the lord chancellor Elleſmere, concern- Willen. 

. * 7 , p-. 704, 705. 
ing an order iſſued out of the court of chancery, and having Coke, p. 91. 
loft his cauſes, wherein he was accuſed, 1. Of having wrong- Annals, 
fully attacked the lord chancellor. 2. Of having, when at- 
torney-general, concealed a ſtatute of twelve thoufand pounds 

due to the king from the lord-chancellor Hatton. 3. Of hav- 

ing ſaid in open court, that his majeſty was Jabouring to over- 

throw the common-law of England. 4. Of having behaved 

very inſolently to the king, in the caſe of Commendams. The 

lord treaſurer upbraided him likewiſe before the council, for 

ſuffering his coachman to drive him bare-headed, a privilege 

not granted even to the lord chancellor himfelf. As the king 

was diſpleaſed with him, this was ſufficient to turn him out 

of his place, which was given to Sir Henry Montague. Coke Howee, 
was extremely well verſed in the common laws of England, 


© That the king's defiring the judges 
to ſtop proceedings till they had con- 
ſulted him, was not againſt the judges 
oath, or the common-law, As to Com- 
mendams, it was agreed by the judges, 
not to draw the king's power into doubt, 
Annals, p. 18, 

4 Sir Edward Coke, having it ſeems, 
determined a cauſe at common-law, (in 
which the chief witneſs for the plain- 
tiſts was made drunk by the defendants, 
and thereby rendered incapable of ap- 
pearing) the plaintiffs thinking them - 
ſelves injured, brought the buſineſs in- 
to chancery : the defendants refuſed to 
obey the orders of that court; where- 
upon the lord chancellor for contempt 
committed them to priſon, They pe- 
Woned againſt him in the Star-cham- 


ber, the lord chief juſtice joining with 
them, and threatning the chancellor 
with a Premunire, The chancellor 
applies to the king, who ſent to Sir 
Francis Bacon, Sir Henry Montague, 
&c. to ſearch tor precedents of ſuch as 
complained in chancery, and were re- 
lieved according to equity, after judg- 
ment at common-law. They returned 
anſwer, That it had been the conſtant 
practice ever ſince Henry the Seventh's 
time, after judgment at common-law, 
and many times after execution. Upon 
which Coke was worſted, and brought 
upon his knees at the council-table. 
Wilſon, p. 704- 

e This was the whole cauſe. The 
reſt of the articles were added to it in 
order to humble him, Willon, p. 795. 
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ames I. of which he wrote a book highly eſteemed, and which is daily 
1616. cited in the courts of juſtice, and the high-court of parlia- 
— mentf, But as he was one of thoſe who ſuſpected the king 
of aſpiring to arbitrary power, and thought it his duty to op- 
poſe it, he could not be agreeable to the court. 

Thelora — Preſently after, the lord chancellor Elleſmere being taken 
chancellor ſo ill as to deſpair of being able to continue the functions of 
er his office, deſired the king to confer it on another 8. But 
mor the king, without granting his requeſt, ſent for the ſeal, tel- 
Annals, ling him, he would himſelf be his deputy : and indeed, he 
P. % kept the great-ſeal till Elleſmere's death, which was not till 
Laconis March the next year. After that, Sir Francis Bacon, attor- 
2 lord ney- general, was made lord keeper, and then chancellor. He 
Wilſon, Was a man of great abilities, as appears in his works, but 
Annals. a ſervile flatterer, cringing to thoſe who were in favour, and 

NO. - very haughty to ſuch as he believed he ſhould not want b. 
DOESNT Prince Charles the king's only ſon, was created this year i 
Charles prince of Wales with the uſual ſolemnities. The king thought 
_—_ of marrying him, but it was not eaſy to find a princeſs fit for 
Wals him. There was no proteſtant princeſs of royal extraction 
Novem- 4. in Europe, and his father could not reſolve to marry him to 
_ K — any but a king's daughter. Several of his predeceſſors had 
1 not been ſo difficult: but for his part, he was extremely nice 
Wilſon. on this occaſion. He would have thought it a diſparagement 
Tue king to his ſon to marry the daughter of any German prince. He 
thinks of choſe rather, contrary to all the rules of good policy, to ſeek 
marrying him a wife in a houſe ſworn enemy to the proteſtant reli- 
the prince gion, than to marry him to one of his own religion, who 


2 o Was not royally deſcended. This infatuation, if I may be al- 


Spaniſh 
princeſs, f He wrote Inſtitutes, or A Com- he would not give way to his exorbi- 
Wilſon, ment on Littleton, ſeveral volumes of tant deſires, p. 125. 


Reports, &, He is accuſed of diſco- h Weldon ſays, Villiers ſent this meſ- 
vering too much paſſion and prejudice ſage to Bacon when he was made lord- 
on the bench, and of acting the part of keeper: That he knew him to be a man 
a pleader rather than a judge. His of excellent parts, but withal of a baſe 
pleadings at the trial of Sir WalterRa- and ungrateful temper, and an arrant 
leigh, ſhow, to his eternal infamy, that Kknave, apt in his proſperity to ruin any 
he could at any time talk an innocent that had raiſed him from adverſity ; yet 
perſon to death'; for there never was knowing how fit an inftrument he was 
ſeen ſuch a heap of inſolence, and hard for him, he had obtained him the ſeals ; 
names. See State - Trials, vol. i. p. 205, but with this aſſurance, ſhould he ever 
Kc. Wilfon, p. 705. requite him as he had done ſome others, 
b He was on November 7, this year, he would caſt him down as much below 
created viſcount Brackley. As wasalſo ſcorn, as he had now raiſed him above 
on the fame day William Knowles, viſ- any honour he could ever have expect - 
count Wallingford; and Sir Philip Stan- ed, p. 125, 126. 
hope, baron of Shelford. Howes, p. I The firſt of November. Others ſay, 
1026, Weldon ſays, Villiers cauſed the the fourth. Rapin, 
ſeal to be taken from Egerton, becauſe 
lowed 
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lowed the expreſſion, is to be conſidered as the ſource of the James . 

reſt of the occurrences of this reign, and of all the vexations 1616. 

James had to endure, as well from foreigners as his own ————o 

ſubjects. It may be farther added, that this made him bet- 

ter known than before, and in a manner not to his advantage: 

He would have married his eldeſt ſon prince Henry to Anne 

of Auſtria, who afterwards eſpouſed Lewis XIII. king of 

France: but having at laſt diſcovered that the court of Spain 

carried on the negotiation only to amuſe him, he gave over 

his deſign. The French king's marriage being ſolemnized Franklin's 

this year 1616, James ſent ambaſſadors to France and Spain — 2 

to congratulate the two kings. The lord Hay, a Scotchman, : 

was choſen for the French embaſly *, and the lord Roſs for 

the Spaniſh. They had both orders to ſound the two courts 

concerning the prince of Wales's marriage with the princeſs 

eldeſt ſiſter of Lewis XIII. or with the infanta Maria daugh- 

ter of Philip III. The lord Hay quickly found his negotia- 

tion would be fruitleſs, ſince the princeſs of France was al- 

ready promiſed to the prince of Piedmont ſon to the duke of x 
voy. 

Wut theſe things were in agitation, and before the lord He reſolves 
Roſs's arrival in Spain, ſir John Digby, his majeſty's ambaſ- pr ge _— 
ſador to Philip IH. writ to the king, that the duke of Lerma Ae, 
had made an overture of a marriage between the infanta Ma- p. 36. 
ria and the prince of Wales, and deſired private inſtructions ang ty 
on that head. He adviſed him however not to break off tjge 
negotiation with France, for fear the duke of Lerma's offer 
ſhould be an artifice to render him ſuſpected to the proteſt- 
ants. James could the lets doubt of Digby's ſuſpicion being Annals, 
well grounded, as fir Dudley Carleton, his ambaſſador at the p. 9+ 
Hague, had told him, that to weaken the good intelligence 
between him and the States General, a report was ſpread that 
the prince of Wales's marriage with the infanta of Spain 
was on foot and now far advanced, But he took no notice of 
this intelligence: on the contrary, he ſent orders to fir john The Spanifa 
Digby to begin the negotiation with Spain. At the ſame +» is 


time don Diego di Sarmientos count Gondemar, the Spaniſh 2 
x TOM. 1 p- 2. 

& This was one of the moſt magni- horſe prancing in humble reverence, 

ficent embaſſies recorded in hiftory. flung his ſhoes away, which the ſur- 

Among other things, the lord Hay, at rounding mob ſcrambled for; then one 

his public entiy into Paris, had his of his train, out of a velvet bag, topk 

horfe ſhod with ſilver ſhoes flightly others, and tacked them on; which 

tacked on; and when he came over- laſted till he came to the next troop or 

againſt houſes or balconies, where per- grandees. Wilſon, p. 704. 

ont or beauties of eminency were, his 
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Jakes I. ambaſſador in ngland, received a commiſſion to treat with 
6465] IBZWAL cbncerning the marriage, RA RN Sr 
er James had taken this reſolution, he could not con- 
een Hisbextteme deſite to accompliſh the marriage. Hence 
_— . ke ge Scchſton tö the Spaniard, who had then no deſign to 
Spain. Eat eric *of the aftajr, to feign that he paſſionately wiſh- 
Ruſhworth, ed toYEortcfiide jt to his ſatisfaction, and to draw from his 
tom. Is teMiniefs conſiderable advantages for the houſe of Auſtria and 
the catholſc religion. By means of this ſame deſire it was 
that: count Gondemar, a man of great abilities, ſo. infinuated 
himſelf into the king's favour, that for many years he cauſed 
Him to do do almoſt whatever he pleaſed, by putting him 
in fear that the marriage would miſcarry if the Spaniſh court 
dyas not managed. We may judge of the policy of that 


Hurt by the length of this negotiation, which was made to 


laſt ſeven years. At firſt the Spaniard intended only to hin- 
der king James from concerning himſelf in the war of Cleves, 
and mrs fog proteſtant princes : but afterwards a more im- 
portant affair made it his intereſt more than ever to amuſe 
the king of England and to keep him at a bay. | 
The king's © Certainly James's conduct, who in ſome men's opinion 
ſtrange con- paſſes for the Solomon of his age, was very extraordinary. 
_—_ Under colour of being at peace with all the world, he med- 
dled not with"any foreign affairs. He beheld without con- 
cern France openly labouring the deſtruction of the huguenots, 
and the houſe of Auſtria forming projects to enſlave all Eu- 
rope and dall) increaſing in power, to the juſt dread of the 
rel of the ſtates, and eſpecially the proteſtant. Moreover, 
he expreſſed a ſtrong deſire to be allied to that houſe, by a 
triage which could not but be prejudicial to the eſtabliſhed 
gion of England. In ſhort, if his management at home o 
_ lined, the capacity, the great wiſdom he thought himſe! 
Coke, p. 85. eld with, will „ Without any war up- 
| on his hands he had conſumed immenſe ſums, and alienated 
almaſt all the crown+lands, to enrich a dozen of Engliſh and 
Scotch favourites, who had never done him any confiderable 
ſervice...,..Fhe.carl of Somerſet had before his diſgrace amaſſed 
two hundred thouſand pounds in money, plate, and jewels, 
befides nineteen thouſand pounds a year in land, though he 
had Been hut five years in favour ', The earl of Saliſbury, 
erp ah to the lord | Burleigh, who had no eſtate but 


what e derived from the crown, had left his ſon as rich as 
421280 20134 19 


"1 Three hundred thouſand pounds came to the crown upon his fall, ſays 
Oſborn, 9 30. 
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any peer in the kingdom. The earl of Northampton, younger ames:1 
e the late duke of Norfolk, had built a ſtately palace J. 616, b 
in London n, ſince called Northumberland-houſe, and leſt a 


vaſt inheritance to his nephew the earl of Arundel, though he 
had little or nothing from his family. The earl of Suffolk, 


youngeſt ſon of the duke of Norfolk, had built a country» 4 


ſeat, which coſt him above two hundred thouſand pounds; 
and he did not, as may be judged, expend his whole ſub- 
ſtance on this ſtructure ®, The duke of Lenox, the earl of 
Dunbar, the lord Hay, had remitted great ſums into Scots 
land ; and fir Henry Rich, afterwards earl of Holland, though 
a younger fon, had found means to raiſe an immenſe eſtate, 
Amidſt all theſe favourites ſo rich and powerful, the king 
was in extreme want, continually giving more than he could 
afford, and running into needleſs expences without ever re- 


8 +a 


gulating his treaſury. To all this was added a new favourite, Coke, 


who being no leſs greedy than the reſt, was alſo to be en- ©! 


riched, and had a numerous kindred, whom he did not mean 
to leave in want?. Another effect of the king's great wiſdom 
was to quarrel with his parliament, in ſupport of a preroga- 
tive which he would have carried higher than any of his pre- 
deceſſors, and thereby put himſelf under a neceſſity of uſing 
means to raiſe money, which could not but alienate from him 
the love of his people. Laſtly, let us add his weakneſs jn 
ſuffering himſelf always to be ſo governed by his favourites, 


that he could not or would not ſee but with their eyes. At 


the time I am now ſpeaking of, his cabinet council conſiſt. 
ed ſolely of the new favourite, a young man without ex- 
perience, through whoſe hands never any affair of moment 
had paſſed, and who notwithſtanding thought himſelf the moſt 
able man in the kingdom . The earl of Suffolk was morę 


* Ao yer 
* 40 * . 
a ; g 

Hy 4 


m And alſo three hoſpitals z one at greateſt werit was their alliance to 
Riſing in Norfolk, for twelve poor wo- him; which equally, off5eded the anci- 
men and a governeſs ; à ſecond at Clun ent nobilit , and the people of all con- 
in Shropſhire, ſortthe fame/aumber. of AT Wh law "the ers of the 
men ; the third at Greepwivh in Kent; crown every day fading and withered; 
for a governor, and twenty poor almſ- whilſt the demeſnes and revenues theres 
men. Howes, p. 180 22: of were facrificed to the enriching of a. 

a Audley Inn in Eſſex, the nobleſt private family ſcarce ever heard of be- 
ſtructure gext to Hampten-Cpurt (ſays, fore to the nation; and the expences 
Coke) ever built by any ſubject in Eng- of the court ſo vaſt and unlimited, that 
land, which by modern effirhates coſt they had a ſad proſpect of that poverty 
above 190, o00 I. Coke's Detect. p. and neceſſity, which afterwards befel 
„ 8 the crown, almoſt to the ruin of it» 

The lord Clarendon obſerves that Tom, i. p. 10. ; g 
Villiers exalted almoſt all of his own p Gondemar is ſaid to tell king 
numerous family and dependents, whoſe James in raillery, © That he was the 
12 . ſeſt 


arendon, 


eldon. 


—— — — 
. 
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James I. verſed in affairs, though he was never counted a great ge- 
166. nius; but he was now upon the decline of his favour, Villiers 
being far from ſupporting the carl of Somerſet's father-in-law. 
Bacon, lord keeper, was well verſed in the laws of the land, 


— — — 


* 


ſtudy to adapt himſelf to the king's humour, and make his 
court to the favourite. 5 

He gives vv The only affair which then employed the king and his mi- 

os canton” niſters was to find money, and in plenty too, othewiſe the 

to the third King would have led a ſad life : but all means ſeemed to have 

part of what been exhauſted, and a parliament could not ſafely be called, 

1s cue to the wound of the impriſoned members being ſtill too freſh to 

Coke, p. 88. hope it was yet cloſed, Mean while, the treaty of the prince 

Ruſhworth, of Wales's marriage with the infanta procured the king an 

tom. i. p. 3* unexpected ſupply. Queen Elizabeth had ſettled with the 

{tates of the United Provinces the arrears they owed her, 

amounting to eight millions of florins. This ſum was due 

to James, as Elizabeth's ſucceſſor. The ſtates would have 

raid the debt long fince, had they not found their account in 

remaining debtors to England, becauſe they thereby engaged 

that kindom to ſupport them. But after the twelve years 

truce was concluded, the face of affairs was altered. The 

ſtates no longer wanted the king's protection; and beſides, he 

held in their provinces places which gave him opportunity to 

treat them with haughtineſs, as he had done in the affair of 

Vorſtius. It was thetefore time for them to recover theſe 

places, ſince they had not the ſame intereſt now to leave 

them in the king's hands, when their dread of Spain was very 

much leſſened by the truce. But the ſum they were to pay 

was ſo conſiderable, that they waited a favourable opportunity 

to procure them ſome abatement. This opportunity offering 

not till the preſent year 1616, they embraced it the more ea- 

gerly, as they were under an urgent neceſſity to withdraw their 

Ruſhworth, towns from the Engliſh. The king treating of his ſon's mar- 

tom, . P. 3. riage with the infanta, it was to be feared the reſtitution of 

theſe towns, to which the Spaniards laid claim, would be 

one of the articles of the marriage-treaty, eſpecially as 2 

clauſe, in the treaty of 1604, between England and Spain, 

gave them juſt cauſe to fear, On the other hand, the preſent 

| juncture was favourable to them, becauſe the king's cofters 

were quite empty, and there was no likelihood of his ven- 

: turing to call a parliament, by reaſon of the people's diſcon- 


«- wiſeſt prince in Chriſtendom, to make * king of Spain could not do till ſixty.” 
% privy counſellors tage at the age of Sir E. Peyton, p. 42. 
« twenty-one, which his maſter the 


tent, 


and capable of giving good advice; but he made it his ſole 
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tent. All the difficulty therefore was to order it ſo, that 
the offer of reſtoring the towns ſhould come from the kin 

himſelf, becauſe in that caſe the ſtates might pretend inabili- 
ty to pay ſo large a ſum, and that would naturally lead to a 
negatiation for an abatement of the debt. So, to bring the 
king to this point, they ceaſed for a time to pay the garri- 
ſons of the places in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, though till 
then they had punctually executed the treaty which obliged 
them to pay them. "The garriſons complained, and the ſtates, 
without however refuſing payment, found ſeveral pretences to 
defer it. This delay conſtrained the Engliſh forces, who 
were without money, to apply to the king, who was not in 
condition to ſatisfy them. He complained to the ſtates, who 
anſwered with great moderation, inſiſting upon the ill-ſtate 
of their affairs by reaſon of their vaſt expence during the war. 
In a word, this affair did not end, and the Engliſh garriſons 
ſtill remained without pay. At laſt, Caron, the Dutch en- 
voy in England, intimated as of himſelf, to ſome one of the 
miniſters, that he believed, if the king would offer to reſtore 
the towns in his poſſeſſion, the ſtates would do their utmoſt 
to diſcharge the whole debt, by borrowing money at a high 
intereſt. This intimation produced the deſired effect. The 
king having no money, and ſeeing a near proſpect of draw- 
ing from the ſtates a large ſum, which the courtiers had al- 
ready devoured in their thoughts, readily determined to ſur- 
render the cautionary towns. Purſuant to this reſolution he 
writ to the ſtates, That he knew them to be his good 
« friends and confederates, both in point of religion and po- 
e licy 4, therefore he apprehended not the leaſt fear of dif- 
« ference between them: in contemplation whereof, if the 

„would have their towns again, he would willingly ſur- 
render them.” Upon this letter, they ſent penſionary 
Barnevelt to the king, who fo artfully managed the affair, 
that they were diſcharged for two millions ſeven hundred 
twenty-eight thouſand florins, in lieu of eight millions, 
which they had promiſed to pay to Elizabeth, betides eighteen 
years intereſt, By this agreement the cautionary 


delivered to the ſtates the 14th of June, 1616. 


Though, as Coke obſerves, the re- 
gion of the Dutch was preibytery, 
which the king hated, nor did ever 
imitate their policy, Coke's Detect, 
vol. i. p. 91. | | 

7 Roberr Sidney viſcount Liſle was 
governor of Uliſhing or Fluſhing, and 
hr Horace Vere of the Briel. Thecom- 


towns were 


miſſion directed to them for the delive- 
ry of thoſe places bears, date May 22. 
Rymer's Fœdera, tom, xvi. p. 784, 
etc. They and the reſt of the English 
officers in thoſe towns had 13, oco l. diſ- 
tributed amongſt them in recompence 
for the loſs of their places, State of 


the revenue, p. 71. 
1-3 They 
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James J. 


1616. 


Cabala. 


Act. Publ. 


tom. vi. 


p.75 3799 
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James, I. They who were not pleaſed with the court, greatly cen- 
1616. Cured this treaty, which robbed the crown of England of the 
— Jyantage of holding the. United Provinces in a fort of ſub- 
Reflections jection . It was ſaid, that indeed Elizabeth was bound. to 
* reſign theſe places upon the payment of the ſums ſhe had ad- 
vanes yanced; but there was no neceſſity to reſtore them for much 
Fe. leſs : that there was the leſs occaſion to haſten the reſtitution, 
- as the, garriſons were not maintained by the crown ; and if 
the ſtates neglected to perforin their agreement with the 
rn king ſhould have made them ſenſible they had not 
one it with impunity. Theſe things were not for the king's 
honour, and his proceedings on this occaſion could at moſt 
but confirm to him the title of Pacific t, which he affected 
above all others. But it was much worſe, when it was 
ſeen, in a very ſhort ſpace, that the money paid by the ſtates 
was vaniſhed, without a poſſibility to gueſs what was be- 
come of it. The king had paid none of his debts : the navy 
was ſuffered to decay for want of money to. repair it: and 
nothing had been ſent to his army in Ireland, which had re- 
ceived no money for ſeveral years, and whoſe wants had 

: ſerved for pretence to treat with the ſtates. _ | 
The lord At length it was diſcovered, that the lord treaſurer Suffolk 
m— had converted to his own uſe good part of the money receiv- 
miſmanage- Ed for the cautionary towns, The favourite miſſed not this 
ment, opportunity to ruin a man, whom he could not conſider as 


3 his friend, ſince he was father-in-law to the earl of Somerſet. 
Annals, The lord treaſurer was therefore accuſed in the ſtar- chamber 
* of ſundry miſdemeanors in the exerciſe of his office, and eſ- 


Camden, pecially of having kept for himſelf great part of the money 
Annal. received of the Hollanders. Sir Edward Coke, who was re- 
reſtored to his place, or had another , was his accuſer. He 
aggravated his miſdemeanors, his extortions, his miſmanage- 

ment of the king's treaſures, his boldneſs to apply them to his 

own uſe, the corruptions of his counteſs, who took bribes 

with both hands, the artifices of his deputy Bingley, to 

eninare ſuch as had buſineſs with his maſter. After that, he 

cited many precedents of treaſurers, who in former reigns 


8 The cautionary towns being Fluſh- his place again. Wilſon, p. 705, Cam- 
ing, Rammekins,' and the Briel, were den's Annals. " | 
dieemed the keys to the three famous ri- Sir John Bingley was one of the 

vers, the Sche d, the Rhine, and the tellers of the exchuuer. Sir Francis 
Maeſe. 9 ke, p. 8 Bacon, in nis ſpeech upon this occaſion, 


t Rex 'picifievs. "He took for his wittily obſerves, thut the counteſs 0. 
motte, BEAT1 PACIFICI. - Suffolk kept the ſhop,..and fir John 


u The king was ſo far reconciled to Bingley, her officer, cried, What do 


img as to, call him to the council- you lack? Wilſen, p. 705» 
oard in September 1617, He had not 3 


3 


had 
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had been puniſhed for fighter crimes than thoſe of the earl of Jameg H. 
Suffolk, and ſhowed the dangerous conſequen@es reſulting IS: 
from the ill adminiſtration of the treaſurerſhip, He it N 
not managed by uncorrupt perſons. If the lord treaſurer ha 350577 
caſt himſelf upon the king's mercy, he would have been eat: = 
ly acquitted: but he ſtrove to juſtify himſelf, and not doing 
it to the ſatis faction of his judges, he was fined thirty thou- He is fin-4 
ſand pounds, and condemned to impriforiment during the 39%9* 
king's pleaſure; and Bingley was fined two thoufand'pounds? 
Till the king ſhould make choice of a' treaſurer, that office 
was executed by commiſſioners, the firſt of whom was "ſip Annals, 
Henry Montague, a dependant of the favourite. *. 22. 
The earl of Suffolk was not the only ſacrifice to Villiers J Other 
policy, who by degrees removed Somerſet's creatures. Scenes ” 
John Bennet, judge of the prerogative court, was türned our = 
and fined twenty thouſand pounds. Sir Henty Yelvertoh, the 
king's attorney, alſo loſt his place, as well 'as ſeveral others 
whom it is needleſs to mention. Secretary Winwood"Uying Wilſon, 
about this time *, fir Robert Naunton a proteſtatit] and fir pace Th 
George Calvert a papiſt were made ſecretarie e. 
The tranquillity enjoyed by the king might have Been The king is 
deemed perfect, if the fear of his prerogative being attacked ever folk df 
had not continually diſturbed his repoſe. In vain did he preach — A 
and advance his principles upon all occaſions,” he had the miſ-g—- 
fortune to be regarded by none but his courtiers'and' ĩimmedi- 
ate dependants. For this reaſon he durſt not call. a parlia- 
ment, knowing the commons did not allow of His maxims. 
He ſeems to have thought it pure ignorance” in the 'Etigliſh;/ 
and that by a frequent repetition of the ſavertizn'sprerogis 
tives, he ſhould at length ſucceed in convincing them of the 
truth of his principles. This he took occaſton to do in June 
this year, in a ſolemn aſſembly held in the ſtar-chathber, on 
pretence of making known his defign to correct certain 
abuſes crept into the courts of juſtice. He made a” vety- 
long ſpeech, full of diviſions and ſubdiviſions, according to 
his cuſtom, and took for his text theſe words of Palm Bet? 
i. © Give thy judgments to the king, O God; and thy 
h ‚ tw the king's nf, er 
He begins with ſaying, “ The literal ſenſe of theſs words The king's 
* runs upon David and Somon, godly and wife, the'myſti= ſpeech in 
cal upon God and Chriſt, juſt ind righteous :" ind frot N 
* this imitation all governments, eſpecially monarchies, Annals, 
have been eſtabliſhed. Kings fit in the throne of God f. 23. 


te K. James's 
* He died October 27, 1617. Cam- y See the ſpeech at ſength in King Works, 
den's Annals, James s Works, p. 59 1005s 5 ne OG Po $49» 
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| James I.“ and thence all judgment is derived, from the king to the 
|| *" 1616, © magiſtrates, not privative but cumulative. So by the 
— council of Jethro to Moſes, the judges were deputed for 
—— queſtions, the more profound left to Moſes ; and in 
* this manner all Chriſtian kings govern, whereby appears 

e the near conjunction between God and the king upward, 

and the king and the judges downward ; the king to ſettle 

<<. the law of God, and his judges to interpret the law of the 


Then he teaches the judges their duty in adminiſtring ju- 
ſtice; and after dwelling upon many common places, he pro- 
ceeds to the limits preſcribed them: *© Incroach not upon the 
| | «« prerogative; deal not in difficult queſtions, before you con- 

| - 66 ſult with the king and council, for fear of wounding the 

« king through the ſides of a private perſon.” Whereupon 

he takes occaſion to commend ſome of the judges for rebuking 

the popular humour of certain pleaders at the bar, who med- 
| dled with ſuch matters. That which concerns (ſays he) 
[4 « the myſtery of the king's power, is not lawful to be dil- 
<« puted; for that is to wade into the weakneſſes of princes, 

& and to take away the myſtica] reverence that belongs to 
„ thoſe who fit in the throne of God z.“ 


| After having run through and given his opinion concern- 
| ing the ſeveral courts el e he goes on, * It is the 
| duty of judges to puniſh ſuch as ſeek to deprave the king's 


c courts, and therefore it was an odious and inept ſpeech in 
| “ Weſtminſter hall, to ſay that a Premunire lay, againit the 
| ce court of chancery. I mean not that the chancery ſhould ex- 
ceed its limits, but the king only is to correct it, and none 
elſe ; and therefore I was greatly abuſed in that attempt: 
and for that reaſon commanded that no man hereafter pre- 
© ſume to fue a Premunire againſt that court.” 
| He ſpeaks afterwards of the Star-Chamber, and ſays, As 
| || a ſtar is a glorious creature, next in place to the angels; 
| fo this court is the molt glorious of all courts, conſiſting 
| | „ of privy- counſellors, judges, peers of tie realm, and biſhops; 


„and conſequently the learning of both divine and human 


$4 


il * Be: farthet ſays, “ The aVfolute* cc 


i prerogative of the crown is no ſub- #4 
et jeet-tot the tongue of a lawyer, nor #6 
| « is lawful to de diſputed; It is 
| te atheiſm and 'bi>tphrmy to diſpute “ 
% hat God can do: ęced Chiiſtians ““ 


* content themſelyes with his revealed Works, p. 5574 


law, the experience and practice of government, are con- 
joined together in the proceedings of this court. He added, 


will, Fo it is preſumption and high 
contemptin a ſubject ro diſpute what 
a king can do, or ſay that a king 


cannot do this or that, but reſt in 


that which is the king's reveslc4 
will in his law. King James 5 


„ ] have 
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« cafes, and if you find it not there, away with it.” 

Then he addreſſes himſelf, to the auditory, and gives them 
advice with reſpect to the Jaw-ſuits that were carrying on in 
the ſeveral courts. ©* He chiefly adviſes them in their pleas, 
ce not to preſume to meddle with things againſt the king's pre- 
4 rogative or honour : if they do, the judges will puniſh them; 
« and in caſe the judges do not, he muſt puniſh both them 
« and the judges. ** Plead not, continues he, upon new pu- 
« ritannical ſtrains, that make all things popular, but keep you 
« within the antient limits of pleas.” 

In ſpeaking of recuſants, that is, thoſe who refuſed to be 
of the church of England he ſays, There are three ſorts: 
te the firſt are they, who inforced by law come now and then 
« to church; theſe are formal to the law, but falſe to God a. 
« The ſecond fort are they that have their conſcience miſled, 
« and therefore refuſe to come to church, but otherwiſe live 
« as peaceable ſubjets*. The third fort are practiſing re- 
„ cuſants, who force their ſervants and tenants to be of their 
% opinion; theſe are men of pride and preſumption ©, He 
“ adds, I can love the perſon of a papiſt ſo born and bred, 
c but an apoſtate papiſt I hate; ſuch deſerve ſevere puniſh- 
* ment 4. I confeſs | am loth to hang a prieſt only for his 
religion, and ſaying mals; but if they refuſe the oath of 
„ allegiance, I leave them to the law.” 

He concludes his long ſpeech with exhorting the judges to 
countenance the clergy againſt the papiſts and puritans; add- 
ing, God and the king will reward their zeal. 


A 


It is eaſy to obſerve, as well in this as in the king's other Remark on 
ſpeeches in public, and on ſundry other occaſions, three prin- this ſpeech, 


cipal deſigns which he had ever in view. The firſt was, to 


eſtabliſh the prerogative royal according to his own princi- 


ples. The ſecond, to intimate, that the papiſts were not to 
be moleſted, provided they lived peaccably, and took the oath 
of allegiance. The third was, to expreſs his hatred of the 
puritans, and to create the ſame averſion for them in the peo- 
ple. But it would be a great miſtake, to aſcribe this hatred 
to their refuſing to allow of the ſurplice, the croſs in bap- 
tiſm, kneeling at the communion, Theſe were not the 


* Theſe were the preſbyterians, of © Theſe were the gealous and furi- 
whom ſeveral made no ſcruple to be ous papiſts. Rapin. 
preſent at the ſervice of the church cf d There could be but few of theſe in 
England. Rapin. the kingdom. Ranin.—Rapin, by miſ- 
b Theſe were papiſts, who were take, ſays, papiſts in general. See King 
willing to ſwear allegiance. Rapia, James's Works, p. 65. 


things 


„ 


«© J have laboured to gather articles, like an Index expurga- James I. 
« torius of novelties crept into the law; look to Plowden's 1636. 
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James T. things that rendered them odious in his ſight. 


He fancied 


their principles with reſpect to church-government, led them 


to be enemies to monarchy, For this reaſon, all arguments 


againſt the extent of the royal nn ſeemed to him to 


be founded on puritannical principles. 


40 


On the 27th of Auguſt the king treated Sir George: Vil- 
made ear! of liers baron of Whaddon and viſcount Villiers e, and on the 


1ſt of January following, 


he was made-earl of Buckingham. 


In the beginning of the year 1617, arrived in England Marco 
Antonio de Dominis i, archbiſhop of Spalato in-Dalmatio, who 
was come to profeſs the proteſtant religion in the communion 
of the church of England. As he was a man advanced in 
years, and very corpulent, it was readily believed, no other 
motive but that of religion and conſcience could have induced 
him to undertake ſo long a voyage, and quit his archbiſhopric. 
He preached and writ againſt the Romiſh religion, and 
at length was preferred to the maſterſhip of the Savoy, and 


the deanery of Windſor. 


After ſome. years ſtay in England, 


he ſuffered himſelf to be gained by count Gondemar the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador, with the hopes of a cardinal's cap, if he 
would go to Rome, and publicly abjure the proteſtant reli- 


gion. 


1 his man, upon the brink of the grave, being ſeduced 


by Gendemar's promife, went to Rome, "and abjured the re- 
ligion he had embraced in England; : after which, initead of 
being a cardinal, he was thrown into a dungeon in the Inqui- 
ſition, where he died, and notwithſtanding his abjuration, his 


body was publicly bun nt 8, 


I have ſeveral times mentioned the kin2's averſion to the 
puritans, whoſe government, which came very near the re- 
publican, was directly contrary to the principles he was la- 


© Rapin, by miſtake. ſays, that he was 
created baron of Brandſpach, or rather 
Branſpeth, which was the title of Ro- 
bert Carr earl of Somerſet, George 
Villiers was created Auguſt 27, 1626, 
lord Whaddon, the great lordſhip of 
Whaddon in Buckinghamſhire (then 
in the crown by the attainder of the 
lord Grey of Wilton) being given him 
at the ſame time. A little after be was 
created viſcount Villiers, and on the 
* of January 1617, earl of Bucking- 
am, Camden's Ann, —Alfo July 9, 
Sir John Hollis was created baron of 
Hout hton, and Sir John Roper lord 
Tenham, of Tenham in Kent. Howes, 
p. 102 5.— This year Alder ſgate in Lon- 

don was rebuilt, Ibid, 
f He came to London December 16, 


1616, Howes, p. 1026. 

8 He returned to Rome in 1622, and 
died in 1628. It is ſaid, that it was by 
his means, and the meaſures he had 
concerted with father Paul before he 
left Italy, that archbiſhop Abbot got 
that father's manuſcript hiſtory of the 
council of Trent, tranſmitted in parcels 
into England. Bentivoglio ſpeaking of 
Padre Paolo, ſays of him, that he is 
ſuch another as Antonio de Dominis, 
who, when he was aſked by the inqui- 
ſition, which was the beſt religion to 
bring a man to heaven, anſwered, that 
of the church of England. Samſ. Spec. 


Europ,—De Dominis was the firſt who 
uſed the word Puritan to denote the 
Anti-arminians of the Engliſh church. 
Fuller, lib, x. p. 99. 
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bouting to eſtabliſh. Ever ſince his coming to England, he James I. 
had kept the puritans ſo low, that it was not in their power 1617. 
to give. him any diſturbance. But the church of Scotland ——— 
was {till preſbyterian, to his great mortification. Indeed epiſ- 
copacy was not entirely ſuppreſſed in that kingdom; but it 
was in ſuch a ſtate, that the biſhops had no manner of juriſ- 
diction. The ſeveral preſbyteries and the general-aflembly of 
the clergy, had engrofied the whole eccleſiaſtical authority, 
and left the biſhops only an empty name without power. 
There-were alſo many other points wherein the Scottiſh church 
differed from the Engliſh, ſo. that puritaniſm triumphed in 
Scotland, at the time it was looked upon in England as a ſort 
of rebellion. James had therefore reſolved to put the church 
of Scotland upon the ſame foot with that of England ; but 
perceiving, that to compel the Scots all at once to a perfect 
conformity with the Engliſh church, would be too difficult 
an undertaking, he meant to lead them to it by degrees. 
Purſuant to that ſcheme, he had now ſent to the general-aſ- 
ſembly of the kirk certain articles, which he defired might 
be inſerted in the canons of the church. The articles were: Spotiſwood. 
1. For the future, the holy communion ſhould be received. 
kneeling. | 
2, The euchariſt ſhould not be denied to the ſick, with 
three or four perſons to communicate with them. | 
3. Chriſtmas, Eaſter, Aſcenſion-day, and Whit-Sunday, 
ſhould be kept as holy-days, and the preachers ſhould make 
choice of texts ſuitable to the occaſion. 
4. Confirmation ſhould be practiſed after this manner; 
when the children were eight years old, the miniſters ſhould 
catechize them, and then the biſhops in their viſitations ſhould 
bleſs them with prayer for God's grace, and the gifts of the 
holy ghoſt b. * SH 
As to this laſt article, the king did not deſire that confir- 
mation ſhould be received in dcotland, as practiſed in the 
church of England, becauſe he was not fully convinced of its 
uſefulneſs. But as confirmation was one of the epiſcopal 
functions, he would that the biſhops ſhould have ſomething 
at leaſt to do in it. 
The king's deſign being to compaſs his ends by degrees, he He meets 
had ſelected theſe articles as leaſt liable to give | offence to *'* oppo- 


Apr . ; | fition, 
the miniſters, in order to leave them without excuſe in caſe $poifwood. 


h There were five articles in all, the caſe of neceſſity, to be adminiſtred in a 
other, which is placed third, was the private houſe, with public declaration 
lacrament of baptiſm not to be deferred . of the ſame, the Sunday after, in the 
longer than the ncxt Sunday; and in church. 


they 
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James I. they rejected them. The general win of the Scottiſh 

"1617. church, perceiving the king's aim, declared, if the churches 

of England and Scotland differed only in theſe four articles, 

they might be received for peace-ſake ; but as they were inno- 

vations not capable of producing a perfect union, there was 
no neceſſity of inſerting them among the canons. The king, 
offended with this refuſal, reſolved to compel the Scots 
not only to receive theſe four articles, but alſo many more 
which he had not thought fit to meddle with at firſt, being 
perſuaded he had a right,” by virtue of his royal authority, to 
impoſe upon his people of Scotland the religion which to him 
ſeemed the beſt. To that purpoſe, he reſolved to go in per- 
ſon to Scotland, under colour of viſiting his native country, 
where he had not been theſe fourteen years. 


He takes a Before his departure, he ordered a proclamation to be pub- 
expres barry liſhed in Scotland, wherein he ſaid, he was going to viſit his 


Spotiſwood, Old kingdom, “ Not to alter the civil and eccleſiaſtical ſtate, 
Annals, „ but to reform certain abuſes in the church and common- 
r. 275 8. G@ wealth.” At the ſame time, he ſent beforehand ſome offi- 
cers of his houſhold, all Engliſh, with orders to adorn his 
chapel at Edinburgh in the ſame manner as that at White- 
hall ; and theſe men forgot not to carry with them ſome pic- 
tures and even ſtatues of the apoſtlesi, As ſoon as. they be- 
gan to adorn the chapel, the people of Edinburgh exclaimed 
at the ſight, ſayings © Images were begun to be introduced, 
„ and the maſs would quickly follow.” 
Hz treats The king being come to Berwick, prorogued the parlia- 
the Scots ment of Scotland & to open it himſelf, as he did indeed with 
with haugh- 2 long ſpeech, according to cuſtom. To conceal his real de- 
— ſign, he propoſed ſeveral things, among which he did not for- 
Spotiſwood. get the article concerning religion, the only point he was ſe- 
b. 530. xiouſly labouring. He contented himſelf at firſt with requir- 
ing, that a certain number of commiſſioners ſhould be ap- 
pointed to examine and ſettle the affairs of At wv The 
parliament conſenting to his demand, the king ſtaid not for 
the parliament's nominating the commiſſioners, but choſe them 
himſelf, and appointed the lord chancellor, the lord treaſurer, 


i They carried with them the por- drews, the biſhops of Aberdeen and Pre- 
traits of the apoſtles to be ſet in the chyn, and ſeveral miniſters of Edinburgh. 
pews or ſtalls. The biſhop of Gallo- To this the king returned an angry an- 
way, dean of the chapel, obſerving the ſwer ; objecting ignorance unto them, 
offence this cauſed, writ to the king, that could not diſtinguiſh betwixt pic- 
entreating him, for the offence that tures intended for ornament and deco» 
« was taken, to ſtay the affixing of ration, and images erected for adora- 
« theſe portraits. His letter was ſub- tion. Spotiſwood, p. 539. ; 
teribed by the archbiſhop of St, Au- k From May 17, to June 13. ay 


all 


fell into a violent paſſion, thinking it very ſtrange they ſhould 
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and the clerk of the rolls, who were all three his creatures. James I. 
But as the parliament ſcrupled to ſtand to this nomination, he 1617, 


pretend to name others, after he had made known his plea- 
ſure. In ſhort, as they durſt not reſiſt him to his face, he 


obtained whatever, he pleaſed. 


Theſe commiſſioners immediately ſettled an article, after He gets an 
which there was nothing more to be examined. The article article paf- 
was, That whatſoever his majeſty ſhould determine in the — ring 
« external government of the church, with the advice of the full power. 
« aichbiſhops, biſhops, and a competent number of the mi- Spotiſwoods 
« niſtery, ſhould have the ſtrength of a law.” The king 
himſelf had dictated this article, Not (ſaid he) that I am 
« againſt the advice of the grave and learned miniſters, but 
e to be over-ruled as in your former general aſſemblies, I 
« will never agree; the biſhops muſt rule the miniſters, and 
© the king govern both in matters not repugnant to God's 
« law.” Thus the king plainly ſhowed, that ſince his ac- 
ceſſion to England, he claimed in Scotland a greater authority 
than before, | 
Mean while, the miniſters in and about Edinburgh, per- Protefiation 
ceiving that by the prevarication of the commiſſione:s, their — — 
church was going to be overthrown, ſince the king was im- — 
powered to make what alterations he pleaſed, met together p. 531. 
to conſult how to prevent it. They found no other remedy 
than a proteltation againſt the article paſſed by the commiſ- 
ſioners, and when they had drawn it, they committed it to 
one Hewet, to preſent it to the king. Hewet being come 
into his majeſty's anti-chamber, in order to execute his com- 
miſſion, the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's civilly accoſted him, 
deſiring to ſee the proteſtation ; which the miniſter readily 
ſhowed him. As ſoon as he had it in his hands, he would 
have put it in his pocket, but Hewet ſeized the paper, which 
could not be done without making ſome noiſe. Upon which 
the king coming out and hearing the occaſion of the buſtle, 
ſpoke ſo roughly to the miniſter, that the poor man, all in 
a fright, fell on his knees and begged pardon, proteſting never 
more to meddle in the affair !. 1 


ends without, the conſent of the miniſters, eſpecially as their 


and make; 
| a harſh 
! Spotiſwood, archbiſhop of St. An- was ſubſcribed, came and entreated him ſpeech to 
drews, ſays that this proteſtation was to flop the preſcating thereof, which he them. 
tumultuouſly formed, and that the next ſhowed he might eafily do, by taking Spotiſwood. 
morning, the chief perſons by whom it it from Peter flewet, p. 532. p- 533» 
| © 5 pro- Agnals 
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James I. proteſtation was public, and many copies, which continually 
1617. increaſed, were already diſperſed. He addreſſed therefore to 
. tube biſhops, an order to ſummon the miniſters to meet on the 
| roth of July, at St. Andrews, where he would come and ſpeak 
to them in perſon. The miniſters obeying the ſummons, the 
king called them all to witneſs his great care of the church 
of Scotland as well before as ſince his acceſſion to the crown; 
adding, he expected however no thanks for his zeal for the 
true worſhip of God, and for maintaining good order in the 
church. Then he told them, that before he departed for 
Scotland, he had ſent them four articles to be inſerted in their 
|| canons, which were rejected, and yet he was ſilent: that 
1 having lately deſired, it might be declared, that Pi virtue of 
11 his prerogative, he had power to make eccleſiaſtical laws, 
| they mutinied and proteſted againſt him : however, he was 
| very willing to paſs by all theſe, with many other affronts, 
Spotiſwood, received at their hands. But now, continued he, the er- 
rand for which I have called you, is to know your rea- 
„ ſons, why this ſame power ought not to be admitted? I 
| * mean not to do any thing againſt reaſon ; and on the other 
| « part, my demands being juſt and religious, you muſt not 
&« think that I will be refuſed, or reſiſted,” He ſpoke theſe 
laſt words knitting his brows, and looking at them, ſays the 
5. 29, author of the Annals, with a majeſtical and ftern eye, which 
made them all fall down on their knees. Then continuing 
his ſpeech, he ſaid, „It is a power innate, and a ſpecial pre- 
<« rogative which we that are chriſtian kings have, to order 
and diſpoſe of external things in the policy of the church, 
« as we by advice of our biſhops ſhall find moſt fitting. And, 
„ Sirs, for your approving or diſapproving, deceive not your- 
g 4 ſelves, I will never regard it, unleſs you bring me a reaſon 
Tt &« which I cannot anſwer.” 
| | | They de- The miniſters ſeeing how peremptory the king was, de- 
1 war ſired leave to confer among themſelves. Their requeſt being 
| | | general, granted, they returned in a few hours, with a-petition for a_ 
|] Spotiſwood. general aſſembly, that what his majeſty propoſed might be re- 
1 Annals. ceived with common conſent.“ Ay, ſays the king, but 
« what aſſurance have I of their conſenting?” Whereupon 
| ſome of them ſaid, they ſaw no reafon to the contrary. 
| « Rut, ſays the king, if the general aſſembly be of another 
« mind, and your reaſon now be none of theirs then, and the 
& articles are rejected, my difficulty will be the greater; for 
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ſo. mad. Yet experience tells (ſays the king) that it hath James I. 
& been ſo, therefore unleſs I be made ſure, I will not give 1617, 
« way to an aſſembly.“ 5 ee n „agil — 
It was, however, eaſy to perceive, that without an aſſem- The king 
bly, the king could not poſſibly compaſs his ends. Though refuſes it. 
he ſhould have extofttd the conſent of the miniſters then pre- ol. come oh 
ſent, it would have been to no purpoſe, ſince they were not 
authorized. And. if the king had cauſed theſe articles to be 
paſſed by an order flowing from his abſolute power, he ſhould 
have been firſt ſecure of the obedience of his ſubjects, or at 
leaſt of a ſufficient power to. compel them, both which were 
equally difficult, not to ſay impracticable. So the king hav- Spoitſwood, 
ing conſidered the thing more maturely, agreed at length, that Ann's. 
a general aſſembly ſhould be held at St. Andrews in Novem- 
ber. In this interval, Sympſon the miniſter, who drew up 
and ſigned the proteſtation, was committed to Edinburgh- 
caſtle, and Catherwood, who carried letters to other mini- 
ſters to encourage them to adhere to it, was baniſhed. After 
this the king returns to England, | 
The general aſſembly, held at St. Andrews in November, He is not 
reſolved to defer the reception of the four articles, till all the a en 
churches of the kingdom were informed of the affair, and then aembly. 
ſeparated, The king was extremely incenſed, and looking Spoitſwood, 
upon this delay as a contempt of his authority, ordered the P- 53+ Kc. 
payment of the miniſters ſtipends to be ſtopped for a year n. 
But finding this only exaſperated people, and retarded his de- He grants 
ſign, he gave leave at length that another general aſſembly another, 
ſhould be held at Perth, on Auguſt the 25th the next year. 3 
And there, by fair or foul means, he obtained the churches defire. 
conſent to the four articles. But withal, he ſowed in Scot- Ib. p. 537, 
land the ſeeds of thoſe troubles, which diſtracted the kingdom 8 
in the following reign, and deprived his ſon and ſucceſſor both 
of crown and life. Thus, his zeal againſt the puritans cauſ- 
ed him to forſake the principles of equity and moderation, 
which. he thought ſo reaſonable in the caſe of the catholics. 
He would. not force the conſcience of theſe, provided they 
lived like good. ſubjects ; but the. preſbyterians were to ſubmit, 
though ever ſo unwilling, to. what he ſhould think proper. 
What. has. been ſaid upon this ſubject, is taken a'moſt word 
for word out of the. Annals, the author whereof. cannot be 
ſuſpected of. reprefenting things to the King's diſadvantage, 
a And Lope be | biſhops of time. Annals, p. 29. Spotiſwood, P» 
St. Andrews andGlaſgow, in their'own 535, Kc. The King's letters injoining 
perforw72. keep CThdmas- dy next, | this, are dated at New-markets Decem- 
preaching. po texts proper 4 the def ©, aad 11, b 7 Þ "by * 
: efore 
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—=James 1. Before he left Scotland, the king made the earl of Bucking- 


1617. ham privy counſellor of that kingdom, as he had been fo for 
— ſome time in England. | 
Bucking- Whilſt the king was returning to London, he received a 
ham is made petition from ſome ſervants, labourers, mechanics, and other 
Elle of vulgar perſons, complaining, that they were debarred from 
Scotland. dancing, playing, church-ales, in a word, from all recreations 
A petition on Sundays after divine ſervice. Whereupon it was ſug- 
3 to geſted to the king, that che puritans meant to perſuade the 
concerning people, ſuch diverſions were contrary to the regard due to the 
recreations Lord's day. That theſe men went upon erroneous princi- 
gd ples, namely, that chriſtians were obliged to keep the day of 
y 70. Teſt with the ſame ſtrictneſs as the Jews, and therefore af- 


Annals. feCted to call Sunday the ſabbath. This was a ſufficient in- 


22 ducement to the king to condemn this puritannical ſcruple 
Camd. Ann. . . 4 
The king and the rather, as he was not himſelf very ſcrupulous in that 
publiſhes point. A book therefore was publiſhed in his name, where- 
8 in he maintained by ſeveral arguments, that paſtimes on 


It makes a Sundays, after evening ſervice, were allowable, and withal, 
great noiſe. commanded that none ſhould be hindered or diſcouraged from 
any lawful recreations. The book made a great noiſe, 

neither was it exclaimed againſt by the preſbyterians alone ?. 

Many churchmen diſapproved of it, and particularly the lord- 

mayor of London, who, notwithſtanding the prohibition, 
commanded the king's own carriages to be ſtopped, as they 

He orders it were paſling through the city on a Sunday ?. But the king 


to be read in 
allchurches, 
Wilſon, 


P. 709. 


himſelf, regardleſs of theſe murmurs, and willing to ſupport 
what he had done, enjoined all miniſters to read his book 
publicly in their churches ; and thoſe that refuſed were ſe- 


verly puniſhed by the high commiſſion. 


Some pretend this 


order was a ſnare to ſurprize certain miniſters, who though 
puritans, ſcrupled not to be of the church of England, and 


preach their doctrines there 4, 


n It was called the Book of Sports, 
No recuſant was to have the benefit of 
this liberty, Collier, tom. ii. p* 712. 

© There were ſeveral biſhops that 
declared their opinions againſt the Book 
of Sports, 

P The court was to remove next day 
to Theobalds. It put the king into 
a great rage, Swearing he thought 
„% there had been no more kings in 
„% England but himſelf.'“ Cooling a 
little, he ſent a warrant to the lord. 
mayor, ordering him to let them paſs, 
which he obeyed with this ens 


© 


« While it was in my power I did 
c my duty, but that being taken 
« away, it is my duty to obey.” 
The king upon ſecond thoughts took 
this well, and thanked him for it. 
Wilſon, p. 709, 

q Archbiſhop Abbot being at Croy- 
don the day it was ordered to be read 
in churches, flatly forbid it to be read 
there; which king James winked at, 
notwithſtanding the daily endeavours 
that were uſed to irritate the king a 
* him, Welwood's notes on Wil- 

on. 


Theſe 
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Theſe were the moſt material affairs then in England, James I. 
The king, as I ſaid, never concerning himſelf in any foreign 1617. 
matters, left the government of the kingdom to the care of ——— 
his miniſters. The earl of Buckingham was the head ma- Bucking- 


nager. He ruled with an abſolute ſway both in church and all. 


ham rules 


ſtate, diſpoſing of all places and preferments. If we may Wilen. 
believe certain authors, he beſtowed nothing without money Weldon, 
or a yearly penſion . As the king was always in want, the? 9. 
favourite was obliged to find means to maintain, and even en- 
rich his numerous kindred, who flocked to court to partake 


of his greatneſs. Not to return to theſe matters, I ſhall ſay 101 Ls 


here at once, that the favourite's elder brother was made viſ- Dugdale. 
count Purbeck ; his younger brother, earl of Angleſey ; his 

mother, though a papiſt, was created counteſs of Bucking- 

ham, without her huſband enjoying the ſame honour, In a 

word, all his female relations were married into the richeſt 

and moſt noble families of the kingdom. The favourite's The paviſts 


mother being a papiſt, and ruling her ſon, who was pro-“ 
perly of no religion, with the ſame eaſe as he himſelf govern- 


ed the king, it was not very ſtrange, the papiſts conceived 
great hopes, and ſwarmed in the kingdom. Ihe king gave 


himſelf little trouble about it. 


Provided a man took the 


oath of allegiance, and was not puritan, every thing elſe was 
indifferent to him, He was almoſt wholly employed in his Annals, 
diverſions, and as he very frequently hunted, his admirers P. 31. 
pretended he took thoſe times to conſider of ti affairs of the 


vernment “, 


I ſhall cloſe the events of this year 1617, with the ſad account of 
cataſtrophe of Sir Walter Raleigh. He had been a priſoner Sic Walter 


twelve years , ever ſince his condemnation, during which 


Raleigh's 
death, 


time, he had employed himſelf in compiling his Hiſtory of Wilden. 
the World, At laſt, he obtained his liberty, though with- p. 713. 


out the king's pardon *, As his eſtate was all forfeited, and dau, 
P- 


t Chancellor Pacon paid a penſion, 
attorney- general Heath paid a penſion, 
dean Bargrave paid a penſion, Fotherby 
biſhop of Sarum paid 45001, with many 
others, Nor were fines or penſions 
certain; but where men were rich, 
there fines without reſervation of rent 
where poor, there penſions, no fines. 
There were books of rates, penſions, 
and fines, on all offices, biſhopricks, 
and deaneries in England, Weldon, 
P. 13%, 

Much of his moſt ſerious affairs 
(ſys the author of the Annals) were 


Vol. VIII. 


31. 
Coke, 
ſhadowed from the vulgar, nay, from p. 93, Se. 
the obſerving politician, by his public 
paſtimes, p. 31. 
t Prince Henry uſed to ſay, That no 
other king but his father would keep 
luch a bird as Sir Walter Raleigh in a 
cage, 1, e. the Tower. Coke, p. 66. 
u He was releaſed in 1615. Some 
ſay, that after the publication of his 
hiſtory, he petitioned the king, whoſe 
love to learning induced him now at 
laſt to grant Sir Walter bis liberty, 
Annals, p. 31. 


K given 
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James I. given to the earl of Somerſet, he was very much embarraſſed 
1617. when he came out of priſon. The court, where he was 
entirely unknown, was like a ſtrange country to him. For 


this reaſon, he formed the project of ſeeking his fortune in 


diſtant climates, 


He had formerly traverſed the ſeas of 


America, and knew all the coaſts, particularly that of 
Guiana. Nay, it is ſaid, he ſet up marks to direct him again 
to a certain place, where was a gold mine, and that Keymis 
his old attendant *, brought him from thence a piece of ore, 
which made him think the mine very rich. However, as he 
knew not where to lay his head, he found means to acquaint 
the king, that he knew of a very rich mine in America, from 
whence he hoped to bring mountains of gold, if his majeſty 


would be pleaſed to grant him a pri, ate commiſſion. 


I he 


mine lying in a country belonging to the Spaniard, it could 

not be ſeized without breaking the peace with Spain. Never- 

1 theleſs, the king, tempted no doubt with the golden hopes 
| inſpired by Raleigh, granted him a commiſho.1, directed to 
AR. Pub, „ Our beloved and faithful Walter Raleigh, Knight, &c. *" 
xvi. p. 779. It was ſaid afterwards, the king granted the commiſſion with 


Auguit 20. 


this limitation, that he ſhould not injure the ſubjects of Spain. 


But how was it poſſible to bring away gold from a mine be- 


longing to the Spaniards, without doing them damage? 


Annals, 
p. 21. 
Hoves. 


However, Raleigh, by virtue of his commiſſion, engaged 
ſeveral perſons in the project. 


He was ſupplied with money 


to ft out twelve fail *, and departed in Auguſt 1617 , in 


ſearch of the mine. 


At his 2rrival upon the coaſt of Guiana, 
P 


he found not the marks he had left there, neither could he 
know again the place he thought he had ſo well obſerved. 


w Captain Keymis, maſter of arts of 
Baliol college, Oxford, had been his 
companion in the Guiana voyage, in 
the year 1595. Rapin by miſtake calls 
him his footman. 

x Dilecto & fideli, Coke, p. 94.— 
There is in Rymer's Fœdera, a com- 
miſſion for him, directed only to Sir 
Wal Raleigh, knight, without any 
other addition of beloved or faithful. 
In that commiſſion he hath authority 
and licence to go into the fouth parts of 
America, or el{ewhere, within “ A- 
e merica, polloſſed and inhabited by 
ec heathen and faivage people, to the 
< ende to diſcover and finde out ſome 
© commoditics and merchamizes in 
in thoſe countries that be neceſſary 
4% and profitable for the ſubjects of 


2 


« theis kingdomes and dominions, 
« whereof the inhabitants there make 
& little or no uſe or eſtimation ; where- 
c upon alive may enſue ſome propa” 
« pation of the chriſtian faithe, and 
« reformed religion, &c. But not 
a word of the Spaniards, In this com- 
miſſion, Sir Walter is ſaid to ſtand in 
the perill of the lawe, See tom. xv 
b. 290 | 
y As Sir John Pennington, S!f 
Warham St, Leger, Sir John Fern 
captain Parker, captain Nerth, captain 
Chudleigh of Devonſhire, major Fiy0\ 
captain Thornhurſt, Wilſon, p. 712. 
2 Two of his ſhips deſerted before he 
reached Guiana. Ibid- 
Camden ſays, he departed from 
London, March 28, 1617. "x 
c 
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He detached however his ſon, and captain Keymis, with five James Ig 
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ſhips, to ſail up the river Oronoque as high as poſlible, in 1617. 


order to diſcover the mountain where the ſuppoſed mine lay... 


The mountain not appearing, the Engliſh landed, and put- Wilſon, 


ting the Spantards to flight who oppoſed their deſcent, purſued 
them to the town of St. Thomas, which they took and 
plundered. Sir Walter Raleigh's ſon was killed in the aſſault. 
Then leaving a garriſon in the place, they advanced farther 
into the country, without being able to find the ſo much de- 
fired mine. At laſt, weary with ſearching, they returned ta 
Sir Walter, who finding himſelf diſappointed of his hopes, 
threatned Keymis with the king's indignation, and ſome days 
after, Keymis was found dead in his cabin e. The ſadlors, 
vexed at this ill ſucceſs, loudly complained of their being 
drawn into a chimerical project, and compelled Sir Walcer 
to ſail back for England. When they arrived at Kingſale in 
Ireland, he would have perſuaded them to go with hin into 


France; but inſtead of liſtening to his propoſal, they carried AA. Pubz 


him againſt his will to Plymouth, where he was arreſted by Wü. P. 924 


the king's orders, and conveyed to the Tower of London. 
During his abſence, Don Diego de Sarmiento, count of 


Gondemar, the Spaniſh ambaſſador in England, making great Wilſon, 


complaints about Sir Walter's commiſſion, which was become 
public a, the king found no better way to appeaſe him, than 
by diſowning it, or at leaſt by alluring, that Raleigh had ex- 
preſs orders not to act againſt the Spaniards . Raleigh re- 
turning without gold, his cauſe was ſo much the worſe. 
Beſides, the ambaſſador openly inſiſted upon his being pu- 
; niſhed, and told the king, there was no other way to con- 

tinue the treaty of the prince of Wales's marriage with the 


d And five companies of foot, com- in the Spaniſh governor's cloſet at St. 
manded by his ſon, and the capiains in Thomas's, State- Trials, vol. i. p. 219. 
the note above. Sir Walter himſelf Welwood, p. 23. 
was ſick, and ſo weak, as to be carricd e So it is ſaid in the warrant for ap- 
nina chair. Wilſon, p. 712. prehending Sir Walter, „ We did, fays 

© He firſt ſhot himielf, but that not „ the king, by expreſs limitation and 
doing his buſineſs, he thruſt a knife © caution reftravne and forbid them, 
Into his bady, up to the haft, and ex- “ from attempting? any acte of hoſe 
pired, Wilſon, p. 713. & tillity, wronge, or violence whatſo- 

d Sir Walter gave king James a plan * ever upon any of the territories, 
of his deſign, together with the num- „ fates, or ſubjectes of any forrayne 
ber of his men, burden of his ſhips, ** princes with whome we are in amity, 
© the country and river he was to enter, © and more pecultiariy of thoſe of our 
Ke. which the king promiſed to keep © deare brother the king of Spayne, 
betet; but it was ſent by Gondemar * in reſpeg of his domyuions and in- 
Spain, and thence to the Indies, “ tereſtes in that continent, &c,"* Ry- 
before Raleigh went out of the Thames; mer's Fœd. tom, xvil, p. 92. 
| aud that very original paper was found | 


K 3 infanta, 
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James I. infanta, Wherefore the king reſolved at length to ſacrifice 
1617. Raleigh to the Spaniard. But as he could not be tried upon 
his late expedition, for which he had a commiſſion in form, 
Otober 28. it was determined he ſhould loſe his head, by virtue of the 
AR. Pub, ſentence paſſed upon him fourteen years before. In vain did 
Waldes, he plead that his commiſſion, wherein the king ſtiled him 
faithful ſervant, and gave him power of life and death over 
thoſe who were under his command, was equivalent to a 
pardon. The judges told him, „That treaſon could not be 
<« pardoned but by expreſs words.“ So, without being called 
to an account for his late expedition, it was ordered that the 

former ſentence ſhould be executed f. 


282 Thus died Sir Walter Raleigh, in the ſeventy-ſeventh year 

marr of his age. He was a man that deſerved a better fate, and 

* 2 5 had a large ſhare of merit. He had alſo ſome faults, which 
Uh WOrtns 


are leſſened or aggravated, in order to render his execution 
more or leſs odious, according as the hiſtorians are for or 
againſt king James. Moſt certain it is, he fell a ſacrifice to 
the mortal hatred conceived by the Spaniards againſt him in 
queen Elizabeth's time, and to the king's unhappy deſire to 
accompliſh the prince his ſon's marriage with the infanta of 
Spain s. 

1618. ** James had been on the throne, the Engliſh had lived 
Jr. © in peace with all their neighbours, without being diſturbed by 
the king any war, The king and his miniſters pretended, this was 
and the ad- the chief point of government, and that nothing more 
miniraton plainly diſcovered the capacity of thoſe that ruled, than to 

cauſe the ſubjects to live in peace. Mean while, the 
people were not ſatisfied. Many affirmed, this maxim was 
falſe when carried too far, and that war often happens to 
be no leſs neceſſary than peace, for the welfare of a nation. 
3 It was diſliked, that the king ſhould let the Hollanders fiſh 
dne teen en UPON the Engliſh coaſt, without aſking leave of him, or the 

Pret, governor of Scarborough, as was cuſtomary, before they had 
recovered their cautionary towns. It was thought no lels 
ſtrange that they ſhould be ſuffered to come upon the coak 


with a fleet to ſupport their hihermen, as if they meant t0 


L. * P- 9 


f Fe was not beheaded till October had done the kingdom before; and ! 
2g, 1t1 , Rapin, It was done in was one of Gondemar's greateſt maſter- 
tue Old Palace-yard at Weſtminſter. pieces to purchaſe Raleigh's head; Je, 
Wilſon, p. 714. had not the earl of Briſtol, who v# 

s Weldon obſerves, That he was poſſeſſed of Sherborn caſtle, formerij 
executed without all precedent, with- Sir Walter's, co-operated, the ku 
out any juſt cauſe, and even againſt would never have conſented, p. 28, 27 
Ling James's will; who in many things — This year, on May 7, died che 
was over-awed by his timorous diſpo- learned Jacobus Auguſtus Thuanus, ch 
Htion, But the Spaniſh faction, and led otherwiſe Le Preſident de Tho 
Spaniſh gold betrayed his life, as they Camdcn's Ann, bull 

"wy 
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Z bully the king, and ſhow ing would fiſh on his coaſt in ſpite James 1. 


of him ; and it was openly faid, to preſerve peace by bear- 1618, 
ing ſuch affronts, was no great ſign of ability. It was alſo 
complained, that the king deſerted the cauſe of the proteſtant 

religion, at a time when France, the emperor, the king of 

Spain, and the pope, were uſing their utmoſt endeavours to 

deſtroy it, and had but too much hopes of ſucceeding, fince 

the defender of the faith remained unconcerned. The king's 

extreme jealouſy with reſpect to his prerogative, was another 

and great occaſion of diſcontent. It did not appear wherein 

this prerogative had been infringed ; but it was thought very 

manifeſt, he intended to ſtretch it farther than any of his 
predeceſſors. It was conſidered, he had impriſoned ſeveral 

members of parliament, ſolely for inſiſting in the houſe upon 

the people's grievances ; had granted divers monopolies ; and 

raiſed money upon the ſubject without conſent of parliament : 

That his ſpeeches to the houſes, to the judges, and in the 

ſtar- chamber, tended only to exalt the regal authority, and 

make it, as it were, equal to God's ; from whence it was 

inferred, that he deſigned to deſtroy the conſtitution. People The people 
could not behold, without indignation, a young man of <omelain 
twenty-hve imperiouſly governing the whole kingdom, diſ- 3 
poſing of all preferments in favour of his relations and friends, Wilſon. 
inveſted with the office of lord high-admiral, though he had 2 7 
never been at ſea, except from Dover to Calais; and laſtly, . 
honoured with the title of marquiſs of Buckingham, without January 1, 
having ever done the ſtate any ſervice during the two years he '*'*: 

had been at court. "Theſe two dignities were lately beſtowed 

on the favourite, the firſt, by the earl of Nottingham's reſig- 

nation, who had amaſſed great ſums, and got a penſion for 

the reſidue of his life. But there were {till farther complaints. 


It was ſaid, the court gave a very ill example to the whole 


kingdom: Nothing was heard there but blaſphemy and oaths, 


and the king himſelf was not free from that vice : that one of 


| the two ſecretaries of ſtate was a. papiſt, as well as the fa- 


vourite's mother; that though it was not known what re- 


gion her ſon was of, his debaucheries were public, and gave 
| univerſal offence ; the number of papiſts daily increaſed ; the 
| prince's marriage with a papiſt, daughter to the mortal enemy 
of the proteſtant religion, ſhowed how little the king regard- 
| ed the concerns of religion; that if any one repreſented to 
| the king or the miniſters, the inconveniencies ariſing from 
| fuch a marriage, he was ſilenced by being told, it was an at- 
| fempt upon the prerogative royal, and that every man, who 
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James J. without a call, pried into the ſecrets of the government, was 
7513. guilty of rebellion. 
—— But on the other hand, the king was no leſs offended with 
Th ii, 1 w$ hohes in cenſuring his conduct, as if a king was to be 
x ---- gwided by the caprice of his ſubjects, What moſt troubled 
to he him was, that the puritans were not the only perſons who 
Cone. dared to complain of the goverament, but that even the 
greateſt friends to the eccleſiaſtical hierarcity could not bear 
an arbitrary power in the ſtate, "The parliament itdelf had 
plainly ſhowed him, how far they were from ſubmitting to 
any laws but thoſe which had been hitherto in uſe. 

Thus the king and the people were equally diſſatisfied. It i; 
true, the king ſeemed to have a great advantage, as there nat 
being a parliament, no man had a right openly to arraign hs 
conduct; but then, money did not flow into the exchequer (y 
plentifully as under the kings his predeceſſors, who knew how 
to manage the parliament. He choſe however to be without 
any, or to procure it by ſuch means as increaſed the people's 
diſcontent, rather than run the hazard of ſeeing the parlia- 
ment queſtion his prerogative, of which he was ſtrangely 

Rufaworth, Jealous. He comforted himieli with the hopes of ſpecdily 
bi. p. 8. concluding his ſon's marriage, by which he was to receive a 
dowry of two millions. Jt is certain the court of Spain had 
offered that ſum; but I have not been able to diſcover what 
ſort of money was meant. I imagine the Spaniard left that 
undetermined, to have an opportunity of prolonging the ne- 
gotiation as much as he pleaſed, and of breaking it off at laft 
when he thought proper. 
The Spa- When the king of Spain's proceedings with reſpect to the 
LO marriage are conſidered, it muſt be thought, that he did not 
tiation of intend to conclude it, either at the time the negotiation was 
the mar- begun, or long after b. At firſt, his ſole aim was to amuſe 
"_— king James, and hinder him from interpoſing in the affair of 
Cleves, The emperor had a mind either ta keep that duchy 
for himſelf, or to give it to ſome prince of his family, un- 
der colour of holding it in ſequeſtration till the diſpute was 
decided, But the ſtates of the United Provinces avoiding this 
ſnare, ſeized part of the country in queſtion, proteſting to re- 
ſtore it to the perſon to whom it ſhould be adjudged. Beſides, 
they openly protected the elector of Brandenburgh, who was 
one of the chief claimants, and a proteſtant; as on the con- 


trary, the houſe of Auſtria favoured the duke of Newburgh, 


h Camden ſays, that the Spaniard's Provinces, that he might the more cas 
aim in this negotiation was to disjoin reduce them to obedience, Annals. 
and ſeparate England from the United» k 

O 


8 
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who was turned catholic. On this pretence, prince Maurice Ja 


on the one fide, and Spinola on the other, endeavoured to 


become maſters of the country, and ſo a kind of religious 


war enſued, wherein England not interpoſing was of great 
conſequence to the houſe of Auſtria. For thus it was, that 
James was allured by the Spaniard with the hopes of the 
marriage and dowry of two millions. 

Pretences were not wanting to prolong the negotiation. 
The union of a catholic princeſs with a proteſtant prince, 
required that care ſhould be taken to ſecure to the infanta the 
liberty of profeſſing her religion, in a manner becoming the 
princeſs of Spain. This was the only article inſiſted upon at 
firſt, the two courts being of opinion, that before this was ſet- 
tled, it was in vain to treat of the reſt. As it was the Spaniard's 
intereſt to lengthen the negotiation, ſo it was neceſſary to ſa- 
tisfy king James of his ſincerity, to keep him ſtill at a bay. 
To that purpoſe, after a two years debate, fearing at laſt that 
James would be diſcouraged, he agreed with Digby and Cot- 
tington the Engliſh ambaſſadors upon five articles, the firſt 
whereof facilitated the continuance or even the entire inter- 
ruption of the treaty, when it ſhould be no longer his intereſt 
to diſſemble. The articles were theſe : 

1. That the pope's diſpenſation be firſt obtained by the 
mere act of the king of Spain. 

2. That the children of this marriage be not conſtrained 
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1618. 


Convention 
for the 
prince of 
Walcs's 3 
marriage 
with the 
infanta. 
Ruſh worth. 
„ 
Annals. 


* as 


o 


Ruſhworth, 
t. i. p. 4. 


Edit. 1721. 
Annals. 


in matter of religion, nor their title prejudiced in caſe they p. 36. 


prove catholics. 

3. That th. infanta's family, being ſtrangers, may be 
catholics, and ſhall have a decent place appointed for all di- 
vine ſervice, according to the uſe of the church of Rome; 
and the eccleſiaſtics and religious perſons may wear their 
proper habits. | | : 

4. That the marriage ſhall be celebrated in Spain by 'a 
1 according to the inſtructions of the council of 

rent; and aſter the infanta's arrival in England, ſuch a fo- 
lemnization ſhall be uſed, as may make the marriage valid, 
according to the laws of that kingdom. | 

5. That ſhe ſhall have a competent number of chaplains, 
and a confeſſor, being ſtrangers, one whereof ſhall have power 
to govern the family in religious matters, 


Theſe articles being tranſmitted to England, the king in ru. Va 
allowing and ſigning them, thus expreſſed himſelt : “ Seeing dans theſe 
* this marriage is to be with a lady of different religion articles. 


from us, it becometh us to be tender, as on the one part, 
« to give them all ſatisfaction convenient, fo on the other, 
K 4 to 


mes I. 
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James I. © to admit nothing that may blemiſh our conſcience, or de- 
1618. „ tract from the religion here eſtabliſhed.” I confeſs I do 
———— Not ſee how this maxim agreed with the ſecond article. For 
the firſt, he ſuppoſed as previous, the pope's diſpenſation, 

which was expected ſeveral years, and at laſt came clogged 


with additions and limitations, which I ſhall have occaſion to 


ſpeak of hereafter, 
King Phi- Hitherto the Spaniard in prolonging the negotiation had 
Ip's rea'on* only the ſucceſſion of Cleves in view. But this year the 
out the ne. Affairs of Germany and Bohemia began to give occaſion to 
cotiation. fear, a religious war would be kindled in thoſe countries. 
This was a freſh reaſon for the Spaniard's amuſing king James, 
leſt he ſhould ſide with the proteſtants, and ſend them a 
powerful aid. For the better underſtanding of the ſequel, it 
will be abſolutely neceſſary to know in what ſituation the af- 

fairs of Germany and Bohemia then were. 
Airs of As for Germany, it ſuffices to ſay, that for ſome time there 
Germany. had been great jealouſies and mutual ſuſpicions between the 
py 5 catholics and the proteſtants. Theſe complained, that they 
ac. could not have juſtice either from the emperor or the imperial 
Annals. chamber, The catholics complained in their turn, that the 
IG proteſtants were erg wag endeavouring to extend their 
privileges beyond what the laws of the empire allowed: that 
after pretending to be ſatisfied with a bare toleration, they 
had afpired to an equality, and not content with that, had 
plotted to baniſh the catholic religion out of all Germany, 
On this pretence it was that the catholics had entered into a 
confederacy, which occaſioned the like among the proteſtants, 
The proteſtants being aſſembled at Hailbrun, the emperor 
Matthias wrote to exhort them to diſſolve their league. But 
they thought not proper to ſubmit to his exhortations, by 
reaſon their league was only defenſive, and the catholics did 
not offer to break their confederacy. This was a motive for 
the Spaniard to amuſe king James, and hinder him from 
_ uniting with the proteſtants of Germany. But the troubles 
this year in Bohemia, furniſhed him with a motive of much 
greater conſequence, which muſt be explained as briefly as 
poſſible, becauſe that affair continually influences all the reſt cf 
this reign. 

Aﬀairs of In Bohemia were two religions eſtabliſhed by law, the one 
Bohemia. was called “ ſub uni,” and the other “ fub utraque.” 
22 The former was profeſſed by the catholics, who communi- 
of Bohemia. Cated in one kind only, the latter by the Huſſites, who received 
Hift, of the the euchariſt in both kinds, and ſince the reformation were 
Reb, of Bob. become true proteſtants. I have ſpoken eliewhere of M re- 
iglous 
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ligious wars which afflicted that kingdom under the emperor James I. 
Sigiſmund. It ſuffices therefore to add here, that Sigiſmund 1618. 
was forced, in order to be owned for king of Bohemia, to : 
grant the Huffites an edict, whereby among other privileges, 
it was decreed there ſhould be no magiſtrate or inhabitant in 
Prague but what was of their religion. This edit, granted 
in the year 1435, was obſerved till 1570, when by order of 
Maximilian II. a catholic was made citizen of Prague. Another 
of that religion obtained the ſame favour in 1599, and withal 
a place in the magiſtracy. From that time, Sigiſmund's 
edit was very frequently violated, and at laſt the jeſuits were 
admitted into Prague, and built there a ſtately college. Thus, i 
by degrees the number of the catholics was conſiderably in- | 
creaſed in the city, by means of the governors and the em- | 
peror's other officers who were all of the ſame religion. The 

more they increaſed, the higher they carried their pretenſions, 4 
and at laſt, if we may believe the Apology publiſhed after- | & 
wards by the Bohemians, the edict of Sigiſmund was conti- | 
nually tranſgreſſed. However, in the reign of Rodolphus II. 
the proteſtants, by the interceſſion of prince Matthias, ob- 
tained of the emperor a ſecond edict, which under colour of 
confirming their privileges, put them upon a ſort of equality 
with the catholics, though they had enjoyed the ſuperiority 
for one hundred and fifty years. Nevertheleſs, this equality 
was as much as they could expect, conſidering the preſent 
junEture of time. But, though it was far ſhort of their an- 
tient privileges, the emperor's officers in Bohemia thinkin | 
ſuch an edict prejudicial to the catholic religion, refuſed to g 
publiſh it, affirming, it was extorted from the emperor whilſt 

at war with the Turks. Very likely they were privately 

countenanced by the court of Vienna, * 

Rodolphus II. dying in 1614 i, his brother Matthias ſuc- Rebel. of ö 
ceeded him both in the kingdom of Bohemia and the imperial Bohemia: 
dignity. Under the new king the privileges of the proteſtants Coke 
were violated much more openly, and with greater haughti- Ruſhworth, 
neſs than under the laſt, if any credit is to be given to their J. P. 6+ 
Apology. But this was not all, Matthias having adopted his ' 
nephew *, Ferdinand of Auſtria, had a mind alſo to ſecure : 
him the crown of Bohemia. The execution of this project 
would doubtleſs have been very difficult, had not the emperor 
uſed artifice. Sileſia, Moravia, Upper and Lower Luſatia, * 
being annexed to Bohemia, had a right to ſend deputies to | 


1 In 1612, to Charles, younger brother to his fa- 
* He was his couſin only, being ſon ther Maximilian I. 


the [4 
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James I. the aſſembly of the ſtates of that kingdom. But as theſe 

1618, countries were proteſtant, their deputies very probably would 
join with thoſe of Bohemia of the ſame religion, and fruſtrate 

Annals. the emperor's deſign. Wherefore he convened the ſtates of 

P-4!! Bohemia without ſummoning the others. The proteſtants 
complained of the innovation, and not to authorize it, refuſed 

egg we ar for the moſt part to fend deputies to the ſtates, This was 

uſtria . . | 

is declares What the emperor foreſaw and wiſhed ; for the catholic depu- 

heir to ties being the majority, Ferdinand was declared Matthias's 

ee preſumptive ſucceſſor, and ſhortly after crowned at Prague; 

T. I. p. 6, after which he reſided at Gratz, The defenders, for fo were 
called a certain number of eminent perſons, choſen and ap- 
pointed by the ſtates to ſee the edicts put in execution, per- 
ceiving the deſigns of the imperial court, ſummoned the 
ſtates purſuant to their power, and forgot not to call the in- 

The Bohe- corporated provinces, This aſſembly only drew a petition to 

_—_ ates be preſented to the emperor, wherein the ftates demanded 

preſent a pe- A . 

tition to the the execution of the laws of the kingdom, and a juſt repa- 

emperor. ration for the injuries done them. Mean while, as they 
could come to no reſolution before the emperor's anſwer was 
received, they adjourned to the Monday after Rogation- weck 
in the year 1618. 

Idem, p. 7. The emperor, inſtead of being inclined to ſend a favorable 
anſwer to the ſtates petition, ordered his lieutenant in Bo- 
hemia to hinder the next ſeſſion of the aſſembly, called with- 
out his licence. But the lieutenant was not ſtrong enough to 

They throw execute the order, His oppoſition ſerving only to exaſperate 

three of his . : 

oAicers our. the Rates who were aſſembled on the day appointed in the 
of a win- College of Charles IV. they went in a body to the chancery, 

COW, and feizing the emperor's officers pitched upon three and threw 
them out of the caftle-window !. After that, they drove the 
jeſuits out of Prague. | 

Theyreſolve Things being come to this extremity, the ſtates publiſhed 

* ap an Apology to inform the public why they had puniſhed theſe 

Wilſon, Officers. But as they believed the emperor would not hear 

Ruſhworth, their reaſons, they ſigned a confederacy, promifing mutual 

. J. p. . afſfiſtance againſt all oppoſers. In the mean time, hearing 
the emperor was making preparations to attack them, they Wl 
choſe four and twenty protectors, impowering them to raiſe WF P 
forces, and lay upon the kingdom and the incorporated coun- WW 
tries what taxes they ſhould judge neceſſary. Thus, a war being 
unavoidable, each took ſuch meaſures as he deemed requiſite 


to attack or defend. 


| Slabata the chief juſtice, Smeſantius one of the council, and Fabritia! 
the ſecretary, Wilſon, p. 720. At 
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At the time the Bohemian ſtates were taking theſe reſolu- James I. 
tions, the cardinal infant was preparing an army in the Low- 16:8. 
countries to aſſiſt the emperor. Whilſt the army was levying, ———— 
he ſent Charles de Bucquoy, count de Longueval to the Army le- 
emp:ror, who made him general of the army defigned againſt gs 
Bohemia. The ſtates choſe for their generals count Erneſt of ties for the 
Mansfeldt and the count de la "Tour. This war was of ſo emperor. 
great moment to the houſe of Auſtria, that it is not very eg "roy 
ſtrange the Spaniard ſhould {ti'] continue to amuſe king James Bohemia, 
with the hopes of ſeeing the projected marriage ſpeedily con- Bucquoy is 
cluded, Very likely the war would at laſt become a religious — 
war, and in that caſe, England could very much ſtrengthen general, 
the proteſtant party. Afterwards, the king of Spain had James is a- 
ſtill farther motives to continue this management. But the — Gs 
wonder is, though James had very ſtrong reaſons to ſuſpect court. 
the Spaniard of artifice, he till obſtinately relied on his fin- Wilfen, 
ceritv. ** It ſeemeth unto us here in England,” (lays one of Ruſhworth, 
his miniſters in a letter to Cottington) << that Conde Gonde- SE = 
„mar hath gone but very ſlowly in his journey: and divers James 1, 
* (ſeeing how long time he hath ſpent in the way) do make p. 32. 
& conjecture, that it proceedeth from the ſmall atfeQion that 
& he judgeth to be there, towards the effecting of the main 
© buſineſs. But if the Spaniards act unfincerely, I ſhalljudge 
** them the moſt unworthy and perfidious people of the 
„world, and the more, for that his majeſty hath given them 
ſo many teſtimonies of his ſincere intentions towards them, 
which he daily continueth, as now of late, by the cauſing 
„ dir Walter Rawlcigh to be put to death, chiefly for the 
giving them ſatisfaction, when by preſerving him, he might 
© have given great ſatisfaction to his ſubjects, and had at com- 
mand upon all occaſions as uſeful a man as ſerved any 
prince in Chriſtendom n.“ ?Tis certain however the king 
was amuſed by the Spaniſh court. Count Condemar un- 
dertaking to carry into Spain the articles ſigned by the king, 
was ſo very long on the road, that *twas evident he fought 
only to delay the time. Notwithſtanding this, king James 
continued wilfully to ſhut his eyes, which will appear {till 
plainer in the ſequel. 

Though the people of England were not informed of the 
contents of the articles agreed upon by the two courts, they 


n The author of the Annals inſi- © the reader is to take notice that this 
auates, that this letter might be an © letter, as to its value and reputation, 
nvention of Ruſhworth's, but gives no „, muſt reſt folely upon Ruſhworth's 
teaſon for it, Ravin, His words are, © credit,” p. 40. 


knew 
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James I. knew however the marriage was going to be concluded, and 
1618. thought it could not but be prejudicial to religion. This oc- 
—— Ccahoned many complaints and murmurs amongſt the pro- 
The pro- teſtants u, whilſt the catholics triumphed, knowing the kin 
teſtants of of Spain would not give his daughter to prince Charles, with- 
_ out procuring them great advantages, At the worſt, they 
and the ca- were ſure of having in that princeſs a powerful protectreſs, 
tholics tri- who would never forſake the intereſts of her religion. We 
Ruh +, ſhall ſee in the following years how artfully the Spaniard pro- 


t. I. p. 4 longed the negotiation, till he had drawn from it all poſſible 


Ac. advantages, as well for the houſe of Auftria as for the catholic 
2 9 * 
1619. n the beginning of the year 1619, the earl of Northum- 


The earl of berland, who had been in the Tower ever ſince the Gunpow- 
No: der plot, obtained his liberty at laſt by means of the lord 
—_ Hay his ſon-in-law, lately made viſcount Doncafter o. 


Wilſon. About the ſame time, doctor Williams deans of Weſtmin— 


N ſter was made privy-counſellor, and ſhortly after biſhop of 
fav bun- Lincoln . I purpoſely mention this prelate's promotion, be- 
cellor. cauſe he will often occur in the hiſtory of this as well as of 
—— the next reign. 

Zee In March this year à the king loſt his queen, in the fotty- 


Howes, ſixth year of her age. Shortly after he was himſelf ſeized with 


Weldon. a great illneſs, which brought him, as I may ſay, to the 
Ehe king's brink of the grave. It would have been we!l for his repu- 


illneſs, tation, had he died at this time, ſince the reſt of his reign, 


n They would have bought off this on eight to his, and in that manner was 
match at the deareſt rate; and, as far drawn through the city, in his way to 
as they durſt, oppoſed it by ſpeeches, the Bath. Wilſon, p. 720. 
countels, wiſhes, prayers, &c. Ruſh- p Doctor Williams was not made 
worth, tom. i. p. 4. dean of Weſtminſter till July the 12th, 

0 e lord Hay it ſeems had married, 1620, Nor biſhop of Lincoln till July 
on November 6, 1617, Lucy the duke's 1621, Philips, p. 57, (8, 76.— 


younzeſt daughter without his conſent, 
and he was ſo much diſpleaſed with the 
match, that he could hardly be brought 
to accept of his liberty from the hands 
of his ſon-in-law. The fine of 30,0001. 
which he had been condemned to, was 
compounded at 11000, State of the 
Revenne, p. 11, His daughter was the 
ſame lady, who under the title of 
counteſs of Carliſle, made the moſt 
Mining figure in the court of Charles J. 
as a beauty, wit, and politician, The 
old duke, when he came out of the 
Tower, hearing that Buckingham was 
drawn about with fix horles in his 


coach, (being the firſt that was ſo) put 


He was reported to be married to Buck - 
ingham's mother. Weldon, p. 135. 
q Ruſhworth places the queen's death 
on the 17th of November 1610, Rapin. 
— Camden ſays, ſhe died March the 
1, 1619, of a dropſy in the night. 
Annals. Howes, p. 1031. The cha- 
racter of this queen is varicuſiy drawn. 
Some repreſent her as a vicious, lew? 
and luxurious woman; but this, uon 
the beſt enquiry, ſeems to be only ca- 
lumny. Wilſon more juſtly affirms, 
that ſhe was a good woman, and may 
have engraven upon her monument, 
character of virtue, See Sir E. Pe; - 
ton, p. 27, 28, Wilſon, p. 719, &c. 


which 
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which laſted fix years longer, was not much to his honour, James I. 

In this ſpace he more plainly diſcovered his ſettled deſign to 1619. 

ſtretch the prerogative-royal as high as poſſible. Beſides, he | 
gave very convincing proofs, that though he defended the | 
proteſtant religion by his writings, he had not its intereſt 

much at heart. In fine, his eager deſire to conclude the 

Spaniſh match diſplayed all his weakneſs, and the affair of 

Bohemia, in which he could not but be concerned, fully ſatiſ- 

fied the world of his ſlender capacity. 

The emperor Matthias dying the 20th of March 1619, Continua- 
Ferdinand his couſin and adopted fon, was proclaimed king *9 © dle 
of Bohemia, as well in conſequence of his election, as in arid 
virtue of his pretended hereditary right to that crown. Mean Hiſtory of 
while, as his chief aim was to obtain the imperial dignity, Me 
and as he ſtood in need for that purpoſe of the proteſtant Matthi 
electors, he feigned a willingneſs to end amicably the war dies and 
now begun in Bohemia, by giving the ſtates a reaſonable ſa- * NC 1 
tisfaction with reſpect to their privileges. But the ſtates de 571 25 
thought not fit to truſt to his promiſes. In the mean time, he Bohemia. 
endeavoured to gain the electors, and make alliances with the 1 
catholic princes of Germany. James, who gloried in being on real 
ſtiled the pacihc king, thought himſelf obliged as ſuch, to try James inter- 
to appeaſe by his mediation the troubles of Bohemia, To P%**'9 
that end, he choſe the viſcount Doncaſter to go and endeavour 8 
to procure a peace between Ferdinand and the Bohemian Ruſhworth, 
ſtates. There was not a prince in Europe ſo improper as he {; ” oa, 
for a mediation of this nature, conſidering his principles with Annals, 
reſpect to monarchy. This embaſly was very expenſive, the p. 41 
ambaſſador, who was a fort of favorite, and extremely pro- apron 
fuſe, having been very laviſh of his maſter's money, Mean 2 
while, I know not whether he could obtain ſo much as a 
ſingle audience of Ferdinand, who ſtill removed as the am- 
baſſador approached. Thus much is certain, the embaſſy 
was entirely fruitleſs, and ſerved only to ſhow the little 
account Ferdinand made of the king of England's media- 
tion. 

The time appointed for the election of an emperor ap- Ferdinang is 
proaching, the elector of Mentz ſummoned the reft of the TR | 
electors, and particularly Ferdinand as king of Bohemia, king bis | 
The ſtates of that kingdom proteſted againſt the ſummons, Bohemia, 
laying, Ferdinand could not be received as elector in quality 5% ar 
of the king of Bohemia, ſince he was not in poſleſſion of the 1 
that kingdom. But their oppoſition was ineffectual. Fer- of Botemiz, 
dinand was not only acknowledged for king of Bohemia and 


elector, 
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James I. elector, but was alſo choſen emperor the , of Auguſt 1619 * 
1619. Then the ſtates of Bohemia, ſeeing they had not been able to 
—— hinder Ferdinand from being emperor, took an oath never to 


The ftates 
oppoſe it. 
Ferdinand 
elected. 


own him for their ſovereign, and at the ſame time, namely, 
on the 5th of September *, choſe for their king, Frederic elec- 
tor Palatine, and ſent deputies to acquaint him with his elec- 


Ruſhworth, tion and pray him to repair to Prague :. Frederic did not 


t. I. p. 11. 
Wilſon. 
The Bohe- 
mian ſtates 
chuſe the 
elector 
Palatine. 
He accepts 
of the 
crown. 
Wilion, 
James 
thinks 

the elector 
ought to 
refuſe it. 
The arch- 
biſhop's o- 
pinion re- 
jected. 


Ruſhworth, 


© 3 Pp. II. 
Annals, 
P- 42+ 
Cabala, 

P · 110. 


want much ſollicitation to accept of a crown offered him 
by thoſe who in his opinion had a right to diſpoſe of it. He 
ſent however Baron d' Aulne” to the king his father - in- law 
for his advice, but it was a mere compliment. As he knew 
him to be a prince not very ready to engage in great under- 
takings, he did not ſtay for his anſwer, but aſſembling ſome 
troops, came to Prague, where he was crowned the 4th of 
November. 

Before Frederic's envoy reached England, James hearing 
the news of his ſon-in-law's election, called a council to de- 
bate whether the elector ought to accept or refuſe the crown 
of Bohemia. The archbiſhop of Canterbury not being pre- 
ſent by reaſon of the gout which confined him to his bed, writ 
to ſecretary Naunton, That it was his opinion the elector 
„ ſhould accept of the crown, and England openly ſupport 
« him. And therefore as ſoon as there ſhould be certain 
© news of his coronation, the bells ought to be rung, guns 
& fired, and bonhres made, to let all Europe ſez the king was 
& determined to countenance him.” But this advice was not 
followed. The king maintained in the council Ferdinand's 
cauſe againſt the ftates of Bohemia, and without knowing 
any thing of their privileges, as he afterwards owned, de- 
cided that the Bohemian ſtates were in actual rebellion . Ag 
for the reaſons with which the archbiſhop ſupported his opi- 
nion in his letter to Naunton, the king rejected them as built 


r He was elected by the archbiſhop 
of Mentz, the duke of Saxony, and 
the electors of Brandenburgh, Colen, 
and Triers. Ruſhworth, tom. 1. p. 11, 

The 26th of Auguſt. Ravin makes 
uſe ſometimes of the new ſtile, which 
in the laſt century was ten days before 
our reckoning, and is now eleven. The 
elector Palatine was crowned Novem- 
ber 4. Wilſon, p. 721- 

t They offered the crown firſt to the 
duke of Saxony, who refuſed it. The 
elector Palatine accepted it, through 
the perſuaſion of his two uncles, Mau- 
tice prince of Orange, and the duke 
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of Bouillon. Burnet's Hiſt. p. 13. 

u Some ſay, it was the baron of 
Dhona. I own, I am not certain, 
whether it was d' Aulne, or Dhona. 
Rapin.— Moſt of our hiſtorians call 
that perſon the baron Done, as the 
Annals, p. 42. Wilſon, p. 721, &c. 
In Rymer's Fad, he is called the baron 
de Dona, Tom. 17. p. 160. 

He was ſo poſſeſſed of the opinion 
of a divine right in all kings, that he 
could not bear, that even an elective 
and limited king ſhould be called in 
queſtion by his ſubjects, Byrnet's Hiſt» 


D. 23. 


upon 
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upon puritan- principles. For, as have elſewhere obſerved, James I. 
there were in this reign ſtate- puritans as well as church-puri- 1619. 
tans, whom the court cook great care to confound one wit 
another, and this contulton of ideas has been preſerved to 
this day. Hence the obſcurity which ſtill occurs in the no- 
tion of the two parties of whigs and tories. It was there- 
fore reſolved, the kin: ſhould admoniſh the elector to refuſe 
the offered crown, not only becauſe it was agreeable to the 
king's principles, but for another, and no leis ſtrong reaſon, 
namely, the king rightly judged that the elector's acceptance Annals, 
could not but be extremely prejudicial to the negotiation of 
the Spaniſh match, conſidering the ſtrict union between the 
rinces of the houſe of Auſtria, | ö 
But the elector Palatine had broken theſe meaſures by ac- The king f 
cepting the crown, without ſtaying for the council of Eng- e with i 
land's reſolution. The king was fo angry, that he refuſed to Ruſkworth, 
give baron d' Aulne audience, who ſince his departure had re- t. I. p. 12. 
ceived orders to excuſe the elector from the neceſſity he was un- erg 
der of proceeding with all poſſible expedition. If the ſtates of Bo- A 
hemia had deſigned to gain king James by electing his ſon- in- p. 42. 
law, they were very much deceived, ſince they were never aſ- 
ſiſted by him. The very ambaſſadors ſent by king James on 
this occaſion to the einperor, and ſeveral German princes, did 
great injury to the ſtates ; for theſe ambaſſadors had expreſs or- 
ders to diſavow Frederic's proceedings; and of all the' pro- Ruſhworth, 
teſtant princes, James alone never gave him the title of king. J. P. 12. 
Mean while, though the elector was now crowned, the me thinks 
king his father-in-law fancied he could perſuade him to quit to perſuade 
the crown, and induce the ſtates of Bohemia to acknowledge bim to quit 
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Ferdinand. To that purpoſe he ſent two ambaſſadors to a j 
Prague, namely, fir Richard Weſton a papiſt, and fir Edward p. 12. 1 


nway a proteſtant. Conway being afterwards made ſecre- 79% | 


* The archbiſhop ſays in his letter, “ This from my bed, and when I can 
«® It is a great honour to his majeſty, “ ftand, I hope to do better ſervice. Sep- 
* to have ſuch a ſon made a king; and © tember 12,1619. The letter in Ruſh- | | | 
« methinks I do foreſee in this the worth is ſomething different from this, {| 
* work of God, that by degrees the particularly, he makes the archbiſhop i 
* kings of the earth ſhall now leave ſay, „The parliament is the old and | 1 

the whore to deſolation, as St. John “ honorable way of raifing money, and | 3 
ſays, Our ſtriking in will comfort © all that may be ſpared is to be turned 6 
the Bohemians, honour the Palſ- „ this way. And perhaps God has 
grave, ſtrengthen the union, bring © provided the jewels Which were laid | 
on the Dutch, flir up Denmark, © up in the Tower by the mother for 1 

* 
b 
| 
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b de. to caſt in their ſhares, and Hun- the preſervation of the daughter. 9 
0 


gary I hope will run the fame for- *©* Certainly, if countenance be glven to 
f tune, and for money and means to *© this action, many brave ſpirits will 
lwpport the war, proyidebit Ders. © vic tuemſelves.“ Tom. Is p. 12. 
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James I. tary of ſtate, the king uſed to ſay to him mertily, that never 
1619. prince had ſuch a ſecretary, who could neither read nor 
— writ, This embaſſy was very fruitieſs, as it was eaſy to 
foreſee. 
The Spaniſh Mean time, the king of Spain did not forget to do the em- 
me nt peror good ſervice in keeping king Je mes in his pacific diſ- 
the king, Poſition. Nothing was talked of at the court of Madrid but 
the king of England's generoſity, juſtice, and equity : in fine, 
to amuſe him the better, the negotiation of the marriage was 
renewed, having been interrupted in expectation of the pope's 
diſpenſation ; nay, it was intimated to Cottington, that if 
the diſpenſation did not quickly arrive, the marriage ſhould 
be concluded without it, or means found to force the pope 
to grant it. Cottington, who knew the Spaniſh court, fell 
not into the ſnare : he ſent word to England, that nothing 
more was to be expected concerning the marriage; that the 
king of Spain's intent was only to amuſe his majeſty ; and 
therefore he believed the negotiation ought to be broke off. 
Ruſhworth, But inſtead of ſeeing his advice followed, he received orders 
tom. i. p. 3. to declare to the king of Spain, that his maſter was not con- 
cerned in the acceptance of the crown of Bohemia : that his 
ſon-in-law had proceeded without his approbation and know- 
ledge, and therefore he entirely diſowned him. Philip an- 
ſwered, he was glad to find the king his brother in ſo equit- 
able a diſpoſition, and that nothing could ſooner gain his 
eſteem and affection than the continuance of this expreſs diſ- 
avowal of an action ſo repugnant to juſtice =, | 
1620. The affair of Bohemia put ſeveral of the princes of Eu- 
2 de. rope in motion, and held the reſt in ſuſpence. Ferdinand and 
8 42 Frederic had each their friends and allies, who were preparing 
tween Fer: to aſſiſt them, whilſt James ſtood neuter, imagining that by 
dinand and making a ſhow of neutrality, he ſhould induce the two com- 
Frederic,but petitors to make him arbiter of their difference. But both 


cannot ſuc- 4 i 
ceed, were jealous of him, the one becauſe he was a proteſtant and 


Ruſhworth, | 


Y It was a pleaſant remark of the 2 This year, Auguſt 2, Robert Sid. 
king's, that Stenny had given him three ney viſcount Liſle was created earl of 
notable ſervants ; a gentleman of the Leiceſter, William lord Compton earl of 
bedchamber (Clark) who could not help Northampton, William Cavendiſh earl 
him to untruſs a point, for he had but of Devonſhire, and Robert lord Rich 
one hand. A chaplain (Dr, Preſton) earl of Warwick, Howes, p. 1029. 
who could not ſay prayers, for he fcru- Dugdale, vol, ii, — On July 17, one 
pled the uſe of our liturgy. And a ſe- Bernard Calvert, ſetting out ef South- 
cretary of ſtate (Conway) who could wark about three o clock in the morn- 
neither write nor read, Conway had ing, embarked at Dover about eight, 
been bred a ſoldier, being governor of went to Calais, and returned to South. 
the Briel when England gave up the wark again the ſame day about eignt in 
cautionary towns, the evening. Howes, p. 1032+ 
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father-in-law of his adverſary ; the other, becauſe he had James I. 
openly declared he diſapproved of his conduct: fo, without 1620. 
much regarding his ſollicitations, both ſides prepared to decide 
the quarrel by arms. 

Had England eſpouſed Frederic's cauſe, and with a good Ferdinand is 
fleet kept Spain and the Netherlands in awe, the elector very <mbarraſſed, 
probably would have preſerved his crown, in ſo good a ſitua- yo! 
tion were his affairs the beginning of the year 1620, Several Ruſhworth, 
princes of Germany had formed a league to ſupport him, tom. i. p. 24. 
and were now levying an army, to be commanded by the 
prince of Anſpach*. On the other hand, Bethlem Gabor 
prince of Tranſilvania had excited the Hungarians to rebel 
againſt Ferdinand, and moſt part of Auſtria had followed 
the example of Hungary and Bohemia, All this confounded 
the emperor, and would have confounded him more if the 
elector of Saxony had ſtill remained neuter according to his 
firſt reſolution : but the emperor offering him Upper Luſatia, 
on condition he would conquer it, he could not withſtand 
the temptation of acquiring a country which lay ſo conveni- 
ent for him. Moreover, the duke of Bavaria and the three 
eccleſiaſtical eleCtors > declared for the emperor; the pope 
ſupplied him with money, and the king of Spain ordered his 
forces at Naples ard in the Milaneſe to march to his aſ- 
ſiſtance. 

But. this was not all the aid the Spaniard gave the emper- Philip order 
or; he aſſiſted him ſtill more conſiderably in hindering James R 
from aiding his daughter and ſon-in-law, and keeping him b. Natel 
immoveable, and as it were encnanted with the hopes of lands to in- 
the marriage and the dowry of two millions. To hold him 2 Pa- 
the faſter in his chains, Philip ſent back count Gondemar Wilton, 
under colour of finiſhing the affair. He diſſembled ſo artfully, p. 725. 
that James, who had r-called Digby* from Spain, ſent thi- Ruſworth, 
ther fir Walter Aſton, to endeavour with Cottington to fi- Cabal. "Pp 
niſh the treaty, which he thought very near a concluſion. 
Gondemar being returned to England with great ſums of mo- 
ney, laid them out ſo pertinently, and made ſuch good uſe 
of his talents and knowledge of the court, that he became 
as maſter of the king, the favourite, and the miniſters, and 


governed them as he pleaſed, 


The preference given to this prince only has power to ſummon the reſt to 
before the counts Mansfeldt and De 1: an election when the empire is vacant} 
Tour, occafioned ſome diſcontent in the Triers, and Cologne, 
two latter, which was very prejudicial © He was created lord Digby of Sher- 
to the eleQor Palatine's affai;s, Wilſon, borne, Nyvember 25, 16:8, Howefy 
p. 722, p- 1031. a 

d The archbiſhops of Menz who 
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James I. To this aid, which was not inconſiderable, Philip was 
1620. preparing to add another more effectual, to enable the em- 
perot to get the advantage of his enemy. Frederic had drawn 
Wilſon, ten thouiand men out of the Palatinate, and ſent them into 
Bohernia, This inſpired the emperor with the thoughts of 
invading him on that fide, and to execute the project Philip 

and the archduke Albert levied in the Low Countries an arm 
of twenty-fix thouſand foot and four thouſand horſe, to be 
commanded by Ambroſe Spinola. The truce between Spain 
and the United Provinces not being yet near expired, it was 
evident theſe forces could be deſigned only againſt the Pala- 
tinate. The Hollanders warned king James of it, and ſuch 
of the courtiers as were not bribed with Spaniſh gold, never 
ceaſed to repreſent to him the danger to which the elector's 
dominions would be expoſed, if he did not ſuddenly refolve 
KinzJames'sto prepare for their defence. But James could not think of 
wretched taking fuch meaſures on bare ſuſpicions. He contented him- 
agg ſelf with ordering fir Thomas Edmonds, his ambaſſador at 
Da Sneſne. Bruiicls, to alk the archduke the reaſon of fo conſiderable an 
= r. armainent. i he archduke anſwered, it was by the king of 
Ann Spain's order, and the reafon might be known of Spinola, 
Rufworth, who had the command of the army. Spinola being aſked 
tom. i. P. . the fame quefſtion, replied, that indeed he was ordered by 
the king of Spain to raise forces, but did not know for what 
purpoſe : that his orders being ſealed, he could not open them 
till his march; and if the ambaſſador would follow him, he 
might then be reſolved. A man muſt have been wilfully 
blind not to ſee what this myſtery tended to, and yet James 
ſtil! continued immoveable, relying on the Spaniard's friend- 

ſhip and Gondemar's fair promiſes. | 

The king is The whole kingdom was extremely ſurprized at the king's 
perfuoced so jnſenfibility for his ſon-in-law, his daughter, and their chil- 
rr gl dren ; but for his part he looked upon the quarrel between the 
ſert to the emperor and Frederic in quite another light, He was juſt 
Dot nate. 90417 tO be ſtrictly united with the houſe of Auſtria by his 
as .* ſon's marriage with the infanta of Spain, and at that very time 
Aus. the elector his ſon-in-law had broken all his meaſures by araſh, 
Rua, unjuſt, and inconſiderate action, for ſo he termed the acceptance 
toanm pt of the crown of Bohemia. is it reaſonable (ſaid he) I ſhould 
e {uffer myſelf to be drawn by a ſon-in-law's ambition and 
humour into a war againſt the houſe of Auſtria, who have 
done me no wrong? Muſt I alter all my projects, all my 
c meaſures, becauſe the eleQor Palatine has been pleaſed 
cc to accept the crown of Bohemia, without ſo much as alk- 
2 6 ing 
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«© ing my advices?” However, by much perſuaſion, he James I, 
was prevailed with at length to ſuffer a regiment of two thou- 1620. 
ſand two hundred men to be raiſed, which was done moſtly 
at the charge of ſome lords. Sir Horatio Vere, who had They are 
long ſerved in Holland, where he had acquired great reputa- 8 
tion, commanded this regiment, having under him Burroughs g yere, © 
and Herbert for major-generals. The earls of Oxford and 

Eſſex accompanied him, and commanded each a company of 
gentlemen volunteers e. 

This regiment being raiſed with great expedition, was The Engliſn 
tranſported to Holland. Then they paſſed the Rhine below join the ar- 
Welel, to avoid Spinola, who was at Aix la Chapelle. It —_— 
was not without danger that the Englith croſſed ſo many Auguſt 31. 
countries to reach the Palatinate; nay, they durſt not have Wilſon, | 
attempted it if prince Frederic Henry of Naſſau, with two 8 
thouſand horſe and ſome foot, had not conducted them to 
Francfort, and deceived Spinola's vigilance, who expected 
them on another road. It was the iſt of October before they 
joined the army of the king of Bohemia's allies fi command- 
ed by the markgrave of Anſpach. 

Spinola, who departed from Bruſſels the 8th of Auguſt, Campaign 
being come to Coblentz, opened his orders in the preſence of af the Pala- 
the Engliſh ambaſſador, who had accompanied him thus far. Wilo 
The orders were, to make war upon all who ſhould declare Annals. 
for the elector Palatine. This was all Edmonds could know 
of Spinola's deſigns. The reft was eaſy to be gueſſed, con- 
ſidering which way he was marching. He arrived in the Pa- 
latinate before the Engliſh had joined the confederate army, 
and took ſeveral ſmall places. The two armies tried one 
another for ſome time, and were once in ſight of each other 
ready to engage, but no action of moment enſued s. The 
ſeaſon, which daily grew worſe, obliging them at laſt to re- 
tire to winter quarters, the confederate princes led home 
their troops, leaving the Engliſh in garriſon at Heidelbergh, 
Manheim, and Frankendal. 


d The king uſed to ſay, „ The Bo- 
'*« hemians made uſe of the palſgrave as 
« the fox did of the cat's tail, to pull 
the apple out of the fire for his own 
eating. Ruſhworth, tom. i. p. 
12. 
© Confifting of two hundred and fifty. 
There were among them fir Edward 
Sackville, fir Gerard Herbert,, fir Ro- 
dert Knolles, captain Stafford, Wil- 
mot, Burroughs,  Knightly, William 
Fairfax, etc, Ruſh worth, p. 15. So 


L 2 


many flocked to Eſſex, that beſide the 
two hundred and fifty in his camp, he 
paid fifty himſelf. Wilſon, p. 722. 


This hiſtorian attended the earl of Eſ- 


ſex in this expedition. See p. 723. 

f They only joined then part of it, 
conſiſting of fix thouſand foot and four 
thouſani horſe. Idem. p. 723, 

& There was a ſkirmiſh on the Toth 
of March between the two armies, 


wherein the elector palatine's got the 


victory, Wilſon, p. 724. 


In 
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James I. In April this year the king of France ſent to the emperor 
1620. and ſeveral German princes, the duke of Angoulème, the 
duke of Bethune®, and Mr. des Preaux, to endeavour to ap- 
ames ſends peaſe the Bohemian and Hungarian troubles. At the ſame 
bk ene, time James diſpatched fir Henry Wotton®'on the ſame er- 
Annal. rand, and to exhort to peace all the princes engaged in the 
quarrel between the emperor and the palſgrave. If, whilſt 
he ſent this ambaſſador, he had armed by'land and ſea, 
and put himſelf in a condition to ſtrike terror, his remon- 
ſtrances doubtleſs would have been hearkened- to, and his 
Succeſs of Mediation perhaps accepted * : but Wotton having traverſed 
che embaſſy. moſt part of Germany, and talked with ſeveral princes of 
* both parties, brought back only general expreſſions, which 
a ſhowed how little the king his maſter was regarded. At laſt 
he came to Vienna !, where he found the French ambaſſadors. 
In the audience he had of the emperor, he made two propo- 
ſitions, each divided into three articles, according to the king's 
| uſual cuſtom, who was very fond of diviſions and ſubdivi- 
ig. of Reb. ſions. It muſt be obſerved, the emperor had now publiſhed 
ol Bohemia, a ban againſt the elector palatine n, wherein he had fully ſet 
forch the reaſons moving him to come to ſuch extremities : 
that Spinola was marching to the Palatinate : that the duke 
of Bavaria was leading his troops to Bohemia, to join the 
emperor's forces; and the elector of Saxony going to in- 
vade Luſatia . In this junfture Wotton made his two pro- 
poſitions to the emperor, 
The firſt general propoſition was, that the emperor might 
truſt the king, as it appeared by the three following reaſons, 
1. The king was never concerned in the acceptance of the 
crown of Bohemia. 

2. The elector Palatine did not impart the affair to him 
before his election, and he had diſapproved of it. This was 
evident from the king's never ſuffering him to be ſtiled King 
of Bohemia, or'to be prayed for as fuch in the churches. 

3. Tune king never aſſiſted the elector with men or mo- 


ney. 


h It was not the duke Bethune, his own inheritance, and ſaved much 
dut Philip de Bethune baton of Rhoſny chriſtian blood ſince ſhed, p. 83. 
who died 1649, aged eighty four. 1 The 1ſt of September. Rapin. 

i Rapin by miſtake fays tir Edwatd, m Ever ſince April 30, 1620, Idem. 
Ste Annals, p. 43. 5 | n Count Bucquoy joined the duke of 


* Had he, as Weldon tightly ob- Bavaria the 6th. or 7th of September. 


ſerves, ſpent half the money in Swords Rapin. | 
inſtead of Words, for which he was but o He began the ſiege of Baudien, 


ſcorned, it had kept his ſon-in-law in September 8. Rapin, 
| The 
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The ſecond propoſition was concerning the means. of pro- James 1: 


curivg a peace, and contained theſe three articles. 


16209. 


1. He deſired; the emperor to let him know. whether he was 


content to treat of an accommodation by his maſter's and the 
French king's: mediation: adding, if his imperial majeſty ex- 
pected the affairs of, Bohemia ſhould be reſtored to their for- 
mer ſtate, he conceived that his ſtay at Vienna and the king 
his maſter's mediation would be fruitleſs. 

2. He prayed the emperor to inform him of the Rate of af- 
fairs in Bohemia. 

3. And that he would, be pleaſed to grant a ceſſation of 
arms, and let the roads be open between Vienna and. Prague 
during the negotiation. 

The emperor, ſurprized to hear ſuch propoſitions in the 
preſent ſtate of affairs, told the ambaſſador he did not fully 
underſtand his diſcourſe, and defired a clearer and more cir- 
cumſtantial memorial, that he might be able to give. him a 
ſuitable anſwer. -. Whether the ambaſſador could explain the 
king's mind concerning the firſt article of the ſecond propo- 
ſition, or for ſome other reaſon unknown, the memorial was 
never preſented, at which the emperor was much Arkaden. 
Thus ended this embaſſy. 

The elector of "wie dy the duke of Bavaria, and the mar- 
quis of Spinola, commiſſioned to execute the imperial ban, 
began all three to act in September. I have already. ſpoken 
of "what Spinola did in the Palatinate, during this fuſt cam- 
paign. The elector of Saxony, at the head of twenty thou- 
ſand men, entered Luſatia, and by the end of October con- 
quered the whole country, which he kept for Manet accord- 
ing to his agreement with the emperor, 

Whilſt the elector of Saxony was in Luſatia, the duke of 
Bavaria having ſubdued Upper Auſtria the beginning of Sep- 
tember, joined count Bucquoy Who commanded the imperial 
army in Bohemia. As Frederic had all his forces there, the 
emperor's two generals were obliged to take ſome places before 
they could advance to Prague. At length, having opened a © 
paſſage, they came in the beginning of November within 
tight of that metropolis and of the enemy's army poſted be- 
tween them and the city. A few days after ꝰ was fought the 
battle of Prague, wherein Frederic's army was entirely rout- 
ed. This prince, vho ſtaid at Prague during the battle, 
haftily retired with his wife and children, leaving all his bag 
gage and . money in the city, which on the motrow opene 


On the $th of November. There and more taken piiſconers, Coke, p. 
were fix thouſand Bohemians lain, 108. 


L 3 her 


The dvke of 
Savoy con- 
quers Luſa- 
tia. 

Annals, 

p · 420 
Ruſhworth, 
tom. i. p. 15. 


The duke of 


Bavaria 


Joins Buc- 


quoy. 


Wilſa 


* 24 
nale. 


Novemb. =. 
Battle of 
Prague, 
wherein 
Frederic is 
defcatcs. 
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James I. her gates to the Imperialiſts and Bavarians. Weſton and 
1620. Conway, the Engliſh ambaſladors, followed the king in his 
| flight: but finding he intended to withdraw into Holland, 
He flic« to they obtained a paſſport to return to Prague, where they re. 
Hoſland, mained not long, their ſtay being entirely needleſs 2. 
as. The victory lately gained by the emperor's arms produced 
Coke, p.108 great effects, the firſt whereof was, that the palſgrave was 
H- is delert- forſaken by mot: of the princes his confederates. The prince 


d JY Hi 1— 4 f 
— **" of Anhalt himſelf, who commanded his army, entered into 


lies. 
Wilſon, the emperor's ſervice, Count Maasfelt alone remained faith- 
P. 725. ful, and was ſtill ſerviceable to him r. 


James ſolli- This ſame year the huguenots of France being vigorouſly 


Ats Lewis puſhed by Lewis XIII. James ſent fir Edward Herbert * to 


r oi 
N- {ollicit him in their behalf; nay, he had orders to uſe me- 


Hvguenots, naces if the court of France refuſed to regard his remon- 


egos ſtrances. Herbert diſcharged his commiſſion fo bluntly, that 
* 1 the conſtable Luynes, being offended at it, cauſed him to be 
nothing. recalled. Herbert would have afterwards ſent a challenge to 


the conſtable for miſfepreſenting his woids, but the king 
would not ſuffer it. The viſcount Doncaſter, lately made 
earl of Carliſle, was ſent to France in Herbert's room. He 
ſpent immenſe ſums, without effecting any thing for the hu- 


guenots. This is not ſurpriſing, fince the French court knew 


king James was neither able nor willing to aſſiſt them. 
Ele taken The campaign of the Palatinate was no ſooner ended, 
falſe mea- than the earl of Eſſex poſted away, to repreſent to the king 
1 the impoſſibility of ſaving that country, without a ſpeedy and 
nate. Powerful aid t. But it was not by way of arms that James 
Wilſon, meant to ſupport his ſon-in-law's intereſt Count Gonde- 
r 725. mar ruled him as he pleaſed, by feeding him with continual 


hopes of the good tucceſs of the marriage, provided he would 


not diſturb the negotiation by procecdings offenſive to the king 


* 


Ibid. of Spain: nay, he told him, that ſhould the emperor become 
maſter of the Palatinate, it would only be a ſurer means to 
put an end to the war, becauſe then it would be given to 


q It is ſaid that Frederic's ill ſucteſs Saxony on): declated againſt bim. Coke, 


was owing in ſome mealuze to his nig- 
gardlineſs; for though he had great 
ſums of money by him, yet was he fo 
flow in paying this ſoldiers, that they 
were neceſſitated to take free quarters 
upon the Bohemians, The jealuuly al- 
ſo that the Lutherans had of the aſcen- 
dant the Calviniſts might gain by this 
acceſſion, had an unhoeppy ſhare in the 
coldneſs which all the princes of that 
confeſſion ſhowed towards him, though 


p. 108. Willſon, p. 724. Burnet, p. 

13. 

r He had an army of between four - 

teen and fifteen thouſand men, Wilſon, 
. 

s Afterwards lord Herbert of Cher - 

bury. ; 

t King James ſ-nt the eleQor pala- 
tine 30,c001, to keep the princes of 
the union in arms, Ruſhworth, tom. l. 
P 18, 1 
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the infanta for a preſent to the prince her ſpouſe, who might James I, 
reſtore it to the count palatine. All this paſled current with 1620. 
the king: he was ſo poſſeſſed with the project of ending the — 
war by means of this match, that nothing was capable of 
altering his belief. Count Gondemar had bribed with pre-Tb4. ; 
ſents and penſions all thoſe who had the king's ear *, and Kuchworth, 
who took care to cheriſh him in this vain project ». Te een. 
reſt of the world were aſtoniſhed to ſee the king take ſuch 

wrong meaſures; but no man durſt preſs him upon that head, 

knowing he did not care any but his miniſters ſhould ſpeak 

to him of ſtate-affairs. He verily believed there was no other 

way to fave the Palatinate, than to preſerve a good under- 

ſtanding with the king of Spain and the emperor by ſtanding 

neuter. This he declared himſelf to the council, adding Rer. 
however, if his inſtances were rejected he vould have recourſe Par gel 
to arms at lait. Not that he had any intent to 20 to war SE: 
with the houſe of Auitria let what would happen, but hoped 

this would be a good pretence to get money, which he want- 

ed very much. Io that end likewiſe it was debated in coun- 

cil, how to make preparations for the defence of the Pala- 

tinete, in caſe the king's mediation was rejected. Gonde- 

mor having notice of what had paſſed at the board, writ to 

the marquis of Buckingham, defiring to know what was 

the king's intention. 


Here is the favourite's anſwer, which 
plainly diſcovers the King's thoughts, 


SIR, 


1 [ Showed your letter to the king, who thinks your re- Buck!ng- 
„ queſt reaſonable, He has ordered me to tell you, that ug,, letter 
„the ſpeach he lately made to the council, contained two n 1. ._ 
principal points: firſt, whereas the world talked fo varioully in he 
of him, he declared, he was ſo far from adviſing the ele- „ 
“tor Palatine to accept the crown of Bohemia, that he thoughts 
« uſed his utmoſt endeavours to diſſuade him from it. For upon the 


6 N al is ſubie . he refer Tala n. ins 
the particulars of what he ſaid upon this ſubject, he refers g. Cheſae, 


u Particularly the earls of Worceſter 
and Arundel, the lord Digby, fir George 
Calvert, fir Richard Weſton, and others, 
popiſhly affected; together with Buck- 
Ingham and his numerous train, But 
the duke of Lenox, the marquis of 
Hamilton, and William earl of Pem- 
broke, were againſt the Spaniſh match, 
Wilſon, p. 725, 726. 

W Wilſon ſays, he bribed the very 
ladies, eſpecially thoſe whotalked much, 
and to whom much company reſorted, 


that they might allay ſuch as were tco Hiſt. of the 
ſowre in their expreſſions, and ſtop them Rebellion of 
if they run on too faſt. But it ſeems 3 
he had neglected the lady Jacobs, who, part 5. 
upon his pafſing by her window in his „ 712. 
chair, inſtead of anſwering his ſaluta- * * 
tion as uſual, only gaped with her 
mouth, which repeating again next day, 

he ſent to know the reafon ; ſhe repli- 

ed, that © the had a mouth to ſtop, as 

« well as other ladies.“ p. 726. 


L 4 « tq 
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* cellency. His majeſty declared moreover, he was reſolved 
to continue neuter for three reaſons, Firſt, becauſe his 


Ec 
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to the Jord Digby, who being preſent, can inform your ex- 


conſcience obliged. him to it. Secondly, becauſe. his ho- 
nour was concerned. Thirdly, not to give an ill example. 
Upon the firſt reaſon he ſaid, he was ſure. the religion he 
profeſſed, did not allow that crowns; ſhould, be removed 
from one head to another on account of religion: that our 
church very juſtly oppoſed the principle of the jeſuits, who 


take upon them to inthrone and dethrone kings according 


to their fancy: that our religion. enjoins us to.. obey our 
princes and ſovereigns, though they ſhould be Turks or 
Infidels: that the world was inclined to turn this to a re- 
ligious war, to which his majeſty is entirely averſe. As 
to the point of honour, the king ſaid, that being ſollicited 
by the king of Spain to uſe all his intereſt to procure a 
peace between the emperor and the Bohemian ſtates, and 
this accident, of accepting the crown of Bohemia, happen- 
ing whilſt his ambaſſador was in Germany mediating an 
accommodation, he was obliged to make known his inno- 
cence, in order to fave his honour : that if now he aſſiſted 
his ſon-in-law in this affair, his actions would be directly 
contrary to his proteſtation, which would be very diſhono- 
rable. Upon the third reaſon, his majeſty declared, it was 
a very dangerous precedent againſt all chriſtian princes, 
to allow of the tranſlation of a crown by the peoples au- 
thority : that though he was king by hereditary right, 
yet it could not be ſufficiently. conſidered, how far this 


miſchief might reach, if once it took root; and that this 


example might very ſenſibly affect the king of Denmark 
his brother-in-law, whoſe crown was elective : that as for 
the privileges the Bohemians might have, in this caſe, by 
the antient and fundamental laws of the kingdom, it would 
be neceſſary to turn over many volumes, read abundance 
of hiſtories, and carefully examine what their rights are, 
before thts point could be determined, with which he has 
nothing to do, not being made judge of the diſpute. I he 


ſecond thing, W which the king declared himſelf, 


was the affair of the Palatinate. Upon this point he firſt 
informed his council, that he had omitted 8 00 as well 
by means of his ambaſſadors, as by his own mouth, in 
ſpeaking to your excellency : that moreover, he had ſent 


an ambaſſador to the German princes, ho were concerned 
in the affair, to remonſtrate to them, that ſince he had with 
ſo much ſincerity and candor continued neuter, he had great 


„ reaſon, 
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reaſon, on the other hand, to repreſent to them. how much 
he was concerned in the invaſion of the Palatinate, ſince 
he had given his daughter to the elector of Palatine, boni 
fide, whilſt that prince was in poſſeſſion of his dominions, 
and long before theſe troubles could be foteſcen; that at 
preſent, his grandchildren, were Jawful heirs to it, and it 


was neither juſt nor reaſonable to deprive them of their in- 


heritance, fince they are not guilty, conſidering, the ſin- 
cerity of the king their grandfather : that indeed, it cannot 
be denied, there was notice given from Spain, that the 
emperor would be forced to make this diverſion, to free 
himſelf from the oppreſſion he endured in Bohemia and Au- 
ſtria: that your gar ſaid the ſame thing, which was 
confirmed by his ambaſſadors: that the invaſion bein 

really made, nature obliged him to provide for the defence 
of his grandchildren by all poſſible and lawful ways: that 
the approaching winter allowed him to make two ſorts of 
preparations : firſt, to endeavour, that a peace may be 
concluded before ſummer; and if, as he hoped, the 
elector his ſon-in-law would be guided by him, and the 
emperor be willing to hearken to the overtures which 
would be made to him, he did not queſtion but a peace 
would enſue, and the calamities Chriſtendom was threat- 
ned with, both by a Turkiſh invaſion and an inteſtine war, 
would be happily prevented. But if the elector would be 
willing to yield to reaſonable terms, and the emperor re- 
fuſe to comply, in that caſe he would not loſe the oppor- 
tunity of the winter, to prepare for the defence of the Pa- 
Jatinate : and if, on the contrary, the elector remained ob- 


ſtinate, he would then leave him to his own counſels. | 


After the king had thus ſpoken, it was debated in coun- 
cil concerning the means of defending the Palatinate, as 
the lord Digby could have informed your excellency. To 
conclude this letter, his majeſty commands me to aſſure 
you, upon the honour of a chriſtian king, that this is all 
that has paſſed in this affair either in public or private. 
He is perſuaded, not only your excellency, but the king 
of Spain alſo, wil! believe it, ſooner than all the informa- 
tions which through ignorance or malice may be given you 
from any other place,” W AST OT 


” * * 
0 1 * 


The king's whole conduct, whether at the time this letter 
was writ or afterwards, agrees ſo exactly with the ſentiments 
therein expreſſed, that it would be in vain to quaſtion its be- 

| | ing 
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It is certain, the king never intended to de- 
fend the Palatinate by arms, whilſt he had any hopes of con- 


James I. ing genuine *, 
1620. 


————— Cluding his ſon's marriage with the infanta. 
that pretence to draw money from his ſubjects, and to ſend a 


The king 


He uſed however 


demands 2 Jetter ſigned by the council to all the nobility, and to the lord 


benovelence 


for the de- Mayor of London, for benevolence . 


But probably this me- 


fence of the thod was unſucceſsful, ſo much were the people diſſat fed 


Palatinate. yith the government, 
Annals, 


P+ 45, 


Condemar 
rules the 
Engliſ: 
8 diſpleaſed with. 
tom. i. p. 18. 
Conway is 
made ſecre · 
tary of ſtate. 
Bucking- 


Conway. 


At the very time he ſeemed d-tirous to 
defend the Palatinate, invaded by the Spaniards, count Gonde— 
Ruſhworth, mar governed England by his influence over the king. All 
tom. c p. 1% who had any expectations from the court, were extremely 
careful not to offend him in any thing whatever, knowing 
how much it was in his power to prejudice ſuch as he was 
Secretary Naunton failing on ſome occa- 
. hon to uſe this policy, loſt his place, which was given to 


On the other hand, the marquiſs of Buckingham ruled in 
the king's name, without bearing the leaſt contradiction. tHe 


ham's mo- abſolutely diſpoſed of all offices, or rather his mother, ſince _ 


ther is in 
great power. 
Wilſon, 


7.727. 


treaſurer. 
Ibid. 
Weldon. 


p. 141, 


* The ſubſtance of this letter is in 
Ruſhworth, tom. i. p. 16. 

Y This ciocular letter is to be ſeen in 
Ruſhworth. Ibid. 

2 Ruſhworth obſerves, that he had 


tne acceſs of a favorite, rather than of 


an ambaſſador from a foreign prince, 
Tom. i. p. 18. 

2 Gondcmar perceiving moſt addreſ- 
ſes were made to her firſt, and by her 
conveyed to her ſon, among other his 
witty pranks writ merrily in his diſ- 
patches to Spain: © That never was 
« there more hope of England's con- 
& verſion to Rome than now; for 
& there are more prayers offered here 


he could not deny her any thing *. 
greedy of money, and a great bigot of the Romiſh religion, 
none were preferred but fuch as could make large preſents to 
the favorite's mother, and were well inclined to Rome, or at 
leaſt indifferent in point of religion. 
quently taken from thoſe who had paid dear for them, in c- 
Cranfield is der to diſpoſe of them to new purchaſers. 
made lord- given twenty thouſand pounds for the office of lord- treaſurer. 

was removed before the year expired *, and Sir Lionel Cran— 
field put in his place, and created ſoon aſter earl of Middleſex *, 
Cranfield had been a merchant in London, and afterwards a 
cuſtom-houſe officer, from whence he was introduced into 


James Eret of Howby in Leiceſterſhure, 


As ſhe was extremely 


Nay, places were fre— 


Montague having 


© to the mother than to the ſon.” 
Wilſon, p. 728. 

b He was made lord- treaſurer De- 
cember 4, 1620, and removed Septem- 
ber 28, 1621. He was on December 
4, created baron of Kimbolton, and vi- 
count Mandeville, and foon after earl of 
Mancheſter z upon refigning his office ef 
lord-treaſurer, he was made preſident 
of the council, Howes, p. 1034. 

© He had married Anne daughter te 


elſq; by Anne his wife, fiſter to Mary 
Beaumont, counteſs of Buckingham, 
From the heireſs of lis family 13 de- 
ſcended the duke of Dorſet, Duggdz!e's 

Baron. vol. ii. p. 415. 
court 
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court as a projector : name given to ſuch as ſuggeſted to the James J. 
miniſters expedients to bring money into the king's exche- 1620. 
quer, when there was no parliament. — 

The marquiſs of Buc-<ingham, about the end of the year, Bucking- 
married the earl of Rutland's only daughter, the richeſt heireſs 22 5 mar- 
in the kingdom. Some ſay, he debauched her before mar- wis 
riage, and the earl of Rutland ſent him word, if he did not benny 
eſpouſe her, the king's favour ſhould not ſcreen him from his 
revenge. Buckingham readily complie , ſince it was a very 
advantagious match for him. But as the young lady was 
bred a papiſt by her mother, ſhe muſt, for form ſake, be in- 
ſtructed by Dr. White, who, as it is pretended, made her a 
good proteſtant. However, the was brought by her mother- 
in-law into the old way again. 

The affairs of the proteſtant religion in Germany and The king 
France were in a very ill ſituation. On the other hand, the 2 
king of Bohemia being driven out of his kingdom, ſaw him- heart the 
ſelf upon the point of lofing alſo the Palatinate. All the fene dt 
world mermured to behold the king's extreme indolence with nv 
reſpect to theſe two affairs. wherein he was particularly con- Ruſhworth, 
cerned as a father, as a king of England, and as a proteſtant, orn. l P2066 
Theſe murmurs produced at length a parliament, Not that He calls a 
the court's intent wag to ſatisfy the people: but it was judg- Fmaucut 
ed, ſince they were fo deſirous, that proper meaſures ſhould ee 
be taken for the defence of religion and the Palatinate, the Roſhan 
__ A e would be ready to grant the Fing an aid Re Pets 
2nſwerable to ſo important a defi; i a e 
fore ſummoned to — on 23 5 OE —_ ey 

y 1621 ©. But tom. i. p. 47. 
the better to perſuade the public the king was really bent 
upon a war, the council nominated, a few days before the 
parliament met, a certain number of the molt noted lords 
and officers, who had orders to meet and give their opinion 
concerning the means of vigorouſly carrying on the war. 
Mean while, as the people talked too freely of the King's and Proctima- 
his miniſtry's conduct, they were forbid by proclamation to tn to for- 
diſcourſe of ſtate- affairs. But this prohibition produced a quite vo LOO. 
contrary effect, it being hardly poſſible to ſtop people's tongues A ; 
by ſuch means. e e 
The king, no doubt, wiſhed to preſerve the Palatinate for 1 


his ſon-in-law. All he could be blamed for was, his taking 1 


of It was ſummoned to meet on Ja- that could be found, —Perſons approved 
ary 16. Journ. Procer. The king for their fincetyty in religion, and not 


| Miucd a proclamation, on November &, noted, either for ſuperſtitious blindneſs, 


wherein he ordered, that the knights or turbulent humours,-Rymer's Fed, 
aud burgeties ſhould be choſen of the tem, xvii. p. 270. 


Vaveſt, ableſt, and Leſt affe ded myndes 


2 Wrong 
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James I. a wrong courſe to that end. Amuſed, or as it were bewitch- 
1621, ed by Gondemar's charm, he believed the prince's marriage 
with the infanta was the moſt proper means, not perceiving 
The reaſon that this marriage was only a decoy to deceive and hinder 
oftheking's him from taking better meaſures. It will doubtleſs be thought 
hn. I range, that James ſhould ſuffer himſelf to be thus managed 
ſores to ſave by a Spaniſh ambaſſador, in an affair which ſo much concern- 
the Palati- ed the houſe of Auſtria : but it will be the leſs ſurprizing, if 
NO his ſituation be conſidered... Firſt, he had an averſion to war; 
and though he would have made believe, it was out of reaſon 
and choice, it is certain however, this averſion was fo natu- 
ral, that it was almoſt impoſſible for him to overcome it. In 
the next place, his opinion concerning the extent of the regal 
power, made him dread all occaſions of cauſing his preroga- 
tive to be queſtioned, If he engaged in a war, he muſt call a 
parliament, and the parliament had already convinced him, 
they were not of his ſentimeat concerning the extent of the 
prerogative, royal, of which he was ſo jealous, It is there- 
fore no wonder, that of the two ways which offered to pre- 
ſerve the Palatinate, namely, war and the prince's marriage, 
he ſhould chuſe that which was moſt agreeable to his tem- 
per and inclination. What is more ſtrange is, that in com- 
paring theſe two ways, he ſhould be ſo blind as to think the 
marriage the eaſieſt and moſt proper, and would not ſee that 
it was only a ſnare to deceive him. On the other hand, he 
was not ſatisfied with reſolving to take this method rather 
than the other, but even affected to intimate to the houſe of 
Auſtria, that he ſhould not, tiil the laſt extremity, think of 
having recourſe to arms, and tnereby marred all his affairs. 
The emperor and the king of Spain knew how to improve 
theſe wrong proceeding... Gondemar having eaſily diſcover- 
ed the king's ſcheme, failed not to encourage him to purſue 
it Readily, By putting him in hopes of ſucceſs. "There was ano- 
ther and very ſtrong reaſon for Gondemar's keeping the king 
in this ſituation. The truce between Spain and Holland be- 
ing about to expire, if the king ſhould reſolve to ſupport his 
ſon in-law by arms, he would be able to make ſuch a diver- 
fion in the Low-Countries, as would make Auſtria pay dear 
for the conqueſt of the Palatinate, For this reaſon chief 
the courts'of Vienna and Madrid flattered him with the hopes 
of obteining an honourable peace for the prince Palatine. 
But theſe were only words, which James, too credulous, took 
for deeds. | 
Though the king did not intend to declare war with Spain, 
he was very glad however that the people were inclined to 


ſupport 
6 
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ſupport by arms the elector's intereſt, He hoped the parlia- James J. 
ment would grant him large ſums to enable him to make him 1621. 
felf feared, 'and then he fancied, it would be eaſy for him to — 
determine his ſon- in- law's affairs without drawing the ſword, 
and conſequently without employing the money which ſhould 
be given him by the parliament. Herein he meant to imitate 
his great-grandfather Henry VII. who often uſed this expedient 
to fill his coffers. But he ſhould alſo have imitated his ad- 
dreſs in concealing his deſigns, whereas, on the contrary, 
James's intentions were known to all. Ih, 

The parliament being aſſembled, the king made a ſpeech to Th. parlia- 
both houſes, which he divided into three heads. In the firſt, ment meets. 
he told them what a parliament was, under colour of remind- Yu. 30. 
ing them of ſo neceſſary and fundamental a point. The ſe- 9 
cond contained the reaſons of their meeting. In the third, 

he ſpoke of the grievances which the people thought to have 

cauſe to complain of, and endeavoured to juſtify his conduct. 

As this ſpeech is very long, I ſhall only cite ſuch paſſages as 

may ſerve to diſcover both the king's principles and deſigns. 

He begins thus : 


« My lords ſpiritual and temporal, and you the commons. 


« JN multiloquio non deeſt peccatum, faith the wiſeſt man ue king's 
« I that ever was; and this experience I have found in ſpeech. 

« mine own perſon : for it is true there have been many ſeſ- 1 , 
« ſions of parliament before this, wherein I have made many — I. 

« diſcourſes to the gentlemen of the lower houſe, and in them p. 4-. 
delivered a true mirror of my heart; but as no man's ac- ee 
« tions are free fiom cenſure, in regard of the excellency of Nia 
perfection, ſo, it may be, it pleaſed God, ſeeing ſome va- Ixtroduct. 
« nity in me, to ſend back my words as wine ſpit into my 

o-] face, ſo as I may truly ſay, ** I have piped unto you, 

and you have not danced ; I have mourned, and you have 
« not lamented.” | l eld "1; 


Concerning the conſtitution of a parliament. 


« What is a parliament ? It is an aſſembly compoſed of a 
head and a body; the monarch is the head, and the three 


| © eſtates © the body, which are called in a monarchy a parlia- 


F *© As in the following reign there 
| Vere great diſputes, | whether the bi- 
| ſhops were a ſtate or a body apart by 

themſelves in the parliament, each fide 
| Lround?d their affertion upon theſe 
| Words of this ſpeech ; the one affirm- 
| Ng the king ſaid, tie Three Eſtates, 


and the other maintaining, he ment!- 
oned only Two. Eftates. This is the 


reaſon of the difference which occurs ut 


the ſeveral copies. Ruſhworth and 
Wilſon have Two Eſtates, Franklyn, 
Nalſon, &c. Three Eftates; 


% ment, 
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James I.“ ment, „which was uſed and created by monarchs ; for 

1621. kings were before parliaments, who as ſoon as they had 
& ſettled a form of government, and were willing that the peo- 
| & ple ſhould be governed by laws, called their parliaments,” 
j « Kc. — Only this I would have you to obſerve, that it is a 
[ « vain thing for a parliament to preſs to be popular; there is 
| « in no ſtate a parliament without a monarchy.— This I put 
| c you in mind of that you ſerve under a monarchy, and 
| e that we muſt ſtand and fall with it. Now conſider, firſt, 
& Who called you? Your king. Secondly, Whom he calls? 
«© The peers, who in reſpect of the eminency of their places 
& and highneſs have an intereſt therein by birth and inheri- 
ec tance, becauſe they are to aſſiſt the king in his great affairs, 
<« In the next, the church, the clergy, not all, but the prin- 
“ cipal heads thereof, the biſhops. — The knights ftand for 
<« the ſhires, and the other gentlemen for the burroughs ; of 
ce thcſe is the whole body compact. 

« Thirdly, Why are ye called? To give the king your 
« advice in ſuch errands as he ſhall aſk of you, or you ſhall 
ce think fit to aſk his advice in. 

The king makes laws, and ye are to adviſe him to make 


cc ſuch as will be beſt for the commonwealth. There is ano- 
c ther cauſe for which the houſe of commons is called, for 
« that they beſt know the particular eſtate of their country; 1 
« and if the king ſhall aſk their advice, they can beſt tell 4 
« what is amiſs, as being moſt ſenſible, and alſo petition 5 
<< him to redreſs. and amend it: they are the authors of ſuſ- 7 
8 ce tenance alſo to him, to ſupply his neceſſities; and that is 40 
| | cc the proper uſe of a parliament. Here they are to offer what 2; 
[ <« they think fit to ſupply his wants, and he is in lieu there- 4 
1 « of to afford them mercy and juſtice. Fa 
&« And this I dare boldly ſay, and am not aſhamed to ſpeak 4 
cc jt, that all people owe a kind of tribute to their king, as a 5 
& thankfulneſs for his love to them; and where there is this 1 


« ſympathy between a king and his people, it breeds a happy WY. 
<& parliament.” | | 


Concerning religion, 


« As for religion there are laws enough, fo as the true in- 
& tent and execution.lollow. 


« As touching the rumour which is ſpread, that I ſhould 
* tolerate religion in reſpect to.the match which hath been 
« long in treaty with Spain for my ſon; I profeſs I will do 
„ nothing therein which ſhall nat be honorable and for 5 

| a « g0 
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good of religion, elſe am I not worthy to be your king; 
and if any thing break off this match, it ſhall be the cauſe 
of religion. The trial which you have had of my words 
and writings, wherein I have been a martyr, tortured in 
the mouths of many idle fellows, may give you ample 
teſtimony of my integrity, in ſuch ſort, as I hope you 
will truſt the wiſdom of your king fo far, as I will never 
do one thing in private and another in public: © but if 
after this my declaration any ſhall tranſgreſs, blame me not 
if I ſee them ſeverely puniſhed.” 


Concerning the reaſons of calling the parliament, 


« Now the major errand (I ſpeak the truth) for which I 
have called you, 1s for a ſupply of my urgent neceſſities 
in urgent cauſes; ye can all bear me witneſs, that I have 
reigned above eighteen years among you; if it hath been a 
fault in me that you have been at peace all this time, I 
pray you pardon it; for I took it for an honour unto me, 
that you ſhould live quietly under your vines and fig-trees, 
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reaping the fruits of your own labours, and myſelf to be a 


juſt and merciful king among you. You have not been 


troubled with preſſing of men, nor with other inconveni- 
ences which the diſaſters of war produce, and yet in theſe 
eightcen years have I had leſs ſupplies*than any king be- 
fore me. The late queen of famous memory, was ſo far 
ſupplied in her time, that it grew to an annual contribu- 
tion of one hundred thirty- five thouſand pounds a year: I 
had never above four ſubſidies and fix fifteenths. I chal- 
lenge not more of deſert than ſhe; but ſure I am, I have 
governed as peaceably, The time ſince my ſupply hath 
been as the time of women with child, << Quz decem 
tulerint faſtidia menſes,” ** who after ten months longings, 
are delivered of their burthens; but I have travailed ten 
years, and therefore full time to be delivered of my 
wants. | 
Now you have ſeen a. trial of my late care in divers 
years laſt paſt in looking into the particulars of my eſtate, 
wherein I muſt confeſs I have found my revenue (as Job's 
friends) forſaking me, [In my houſhold expences | have 
abated ten thouſand pounds per annum; in my navy I have 
abated twenty-five thouſand pounds ; and ſhortly I hope to 
abate ten thouſand pounds more. In my ordinary I have 
brought the expence from thirty-four thouſand to fourteen 
thouſand pounds] and yet I was loth to believe at firſt on 
the 
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James I. theſe were ſo much out of order; but at laſt, by the in- 
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1621. © formation of ſome private gentlemen, I was induced to 


< enter into a particular ſurvey ; and herein was the love of 
« my young admiral to me, as he took the envy of all upon 
c“ himſelf for my ſake : And though he be but young, yet I 
c find him true in faith, and an honeſt man, and hath had 
ce the beſt ſucceſs in all he hath taken in hand: He appoint- 
« ed under himſelf divers commiſſioners, as a young com- 
« mander ſhould do, the better to preſerve himſelf from er- 
<« rors, and yet ſought no reward but my good and ſervice, 
<« nevertheleſs went through with great diligence and good 
<« ſucceſs : And therefore I hope the kingdom ſhall ſay I have 
„ now a true care of my eſtate, not taking from others by 


violence, houſe or land, but governing my own with good 
«© huſbandry,” 


Concerning the affair of Bohemia, he ſaid much the ſame 
things as the marquis of Buckingham writ in his letter to 
count Gondemar, after which he added: 


« Tam now to take for a worſe danger againſt next ſum- 
e mer, albeit I will leave no travel untried to obtain a happy 
<« peace; but I thought good to be armed againſt the worſe 
time, it being beſt to treat of peace with the ſword in my 
« hand: Now ſhall labour to preſerve the reſt of the Pa- 
„ latinate, wherein I declare, That if by fair means I can- 
« not get it, my crown, my blood, and all ſhall be ſpent, 
« with my ſon's blood alſo, but I will get it for him ; and 
<« this is the cauſe of all, that the cauſe of religion is in- 
„ volved in it, for they will alter religion where they con- 
4 quer, and fo perhaps my grandchild may ſuffer who hath 
«© committed no fault at all. But this is nothing without 
a ſpeedy ſupply, ** Bis dat qui cito dat.“ 

5 Conlider who it is that moves you? your king; and 
the care of the reformation, and the charges which he hath 
<© diſburſed, beſides forty thouſand pounds upon the pyratical 
« wars; and conſider if I deſerve not your reſpects ? 

It is ſtrange that my mint hath not this eight ot 
<« nine years, but I think the fault of the want of money i 
* in the uneven ballancing of trade; for other things I con- 
<«< fels L have been liberal, but the main cauſe of my wants has 
% been the ill government of thoſe whom I have truſted 
<«« under me, for I will not make every day a Chriſtmas ; 
and yet it may be in ſome grants I have hurt myſelt, and 
in others my ſubjects; but if I be truly informed, I wil 
* rightly reform them, 


«« But 
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* thing undone that becomes a jult King, if you deal ac- 
&© cordingly. 
* I know this parliament hath been of great expectation, 
and ſo was that at my firſt coming: You I knew, but 
& not the laws and cuſtoms of this land. I was led by the 
& old counſellors | found, which the old queen left, and it may 
se be there was a miſtaking and miſunderſtanding between 
c us which bred an abruption. And at the laſt parliament 
&* there came up a ſtrange kind of beaſt called Undertakers *, 
& a name, which in my nature I abhor, which cauſcd a 
& diflolution. 

« Now you have that advantage that I call you out of my 
« own free motion, and my truſt is in your good offices: 
« For my good ſtates, even all and every one ſhall find an 
„ honeſt king of me. 
&© How happy a fame will that be, that he is reverenced 
and loved of all his people, and he reciprocally loves them. 
So ſhall I then be honoured by my neighbour princes, and 


peradventure my government be made an example for poſ- 
© terity to follow 8.” 


60 


cc 
cc 
cc 


Many remarks and reflections might be made upon this Remark: ot. 
ſpeech ; but as that would lead me too far, I ſhall content this ſpeech, 


myſelf with making one ſingle obſervation. I his ſpeech con- 
tained ſome maxims concerning the regal power, which cer- 
tainly the Engliſh in general did not then admit, as they do 
not even at this day. If ſince king James's acceſſion, the 
parliament, or the commons in particular, had endeavoured 
to incroacn upon his prerogative, it might not be thought 
ſtrange that he ſhould let them know his reſolution to main- 
tain it, and mark out the bounds they were not to exceed. 
But if we conſider what paſſed in the two firſt parliaments of 
this reign, the commons did not begin to attack the king, but 
the king himſelf gave the parliament cauſe to complain. And 
ſuppoſing the grievances complained of by the lower-houſe 
were groundleſs, to repreſent them to the king was no at- 


f Theſe were the earl of Somerſet; pretends, that in Wilſon is not the 
and ſome others, who underio.k to trve one. Ravin.——-Neither Kuſh- 
procure the king a' parliament at bis wofth's, nor Wilſon'z, nor Franlzlyn's 

tion. ſeem to be the true ſpeech; but that in 
© This ſpeech is taken ont of the Nalſon's Introduction. 
Annals of king James J. For the author 


Vox, VIII. M tempt 


15 


4 But for you to hunt after grievances to the prejudice of James I. 


the king and yourſelves, is not the errand: Deal with me 1621. 
as I ſhall deſerve it at your hands: I will not leave any — 
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James I. tempt upon the prerogative royal; and yet this was the only 
1621, reaſon of diſſolving the two firſt parliaments. - It appears 
m——— Moreover, not only in this to the preſent parliament, but 
: alſo in his former ſpeeches, that he made his prerogative to 
conſiſt in an unlimited power, ſince he ſaid in expreſs terms, 
« That as to diſpute what God may do, is blafphemyy fo is 
<« it ſedition in ſubjects to diſpute what a king may do in the 
“ height of his power b.“ Hence it was eaſy to infer, he fet 
no bounds to the prerogative-royal. 4 5 18954 bt 
The parlia= The occaſion of calling the parliament; was fo plauſible, 
ment grants that the commons caſily perceived, it they began, according 
vor Brgy, to cuſtom, with the conſideration of the grievances before 
Coke, they gave the king money, he would not tail. to ſay, that a 
p. 111. delay in ſo important a juncture was the fame as a denial, 
The people were extremely incenſed againſt Spain for inva- 
ding the Palatinate. They dreaded the prince's marriage with 
the infanta, and the deſtruction of the proteſtant religion 
abroad. So to deny the king money on this occafion, would 
be juſtifying his indolence. Some members, however, be- 
lieving the king had no deſign to make war, were deſirous to 
ſpare the people's purſes. But the reſt demonſtrated to them, 
the neceſſity of ſacrificing a ſum of money, whether the king 
employed it in defence of the Palatinate, or put it to other 
uſes. In the firſt caſe, the public would have what they 
wiſhed, and the money given the king, would be only a ſmall 
part of what was farther to be expended in ſupport of the 
war, In the ſecond caſe, the king's intentions would be ma- 
nifeſtly known, and that would afford a juſt motive to refuſe 
him money hereafter for imaginary undertakings. So, with- 
out any ſollicitation, the commons granted the king two en- 
tire ſubſidies i, with which he was ſatisfied, in expectation of 
obtaining much more hereafter on the ſame account. 
Diebyis ſent Not long after, the king ſent the lord Digby to Vienna, 
to Vienna. to endeavour to adjuſt the elector Palatine's affair, or at leaſt, 
Wilſon, to obtain a truce, which ſhould ſecure the Palatinate from the 
P 73% danger it was threatened with in the next campaign. I ſhall 
ſpeak of this negouation, after the recital of what paſſed in 
the parliament, 1 l ec e and e 
Complaints The ſubſidy act was no ſooner paſſed, but many petitions 
to the par- were received by the houſe of commons, as well againſt the 
lament increaſe of popery, and impunity of recuſants, as againſt mo- 
pore N nopolies, informers, or projectors. Of the monopolies, three 
Ibid, We 15 | c vi 
h See the king's ſ-eech to the lords 21609, in his own works, p. 531. 
and commons at Whitchal, March 21, I And the clergy three, Coke, p. 411. 


Were 
I 
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were chiefly complained of. The firſt was concerning inns, James I. 
which no man could keep without a licence from certain per- 1921. 
ſons, to whom the king had granted a patent. The ſecond ——— 
was of the ſame nature with reſpect to ale-houfes. The third Coke, 

was the moſt enormous. It was a patent granted by the king Niongeſbon 
to Sir Giles Monpeſſon and Sir Francis Michel, for the ſole and Michel 
making and felling of gold and filver lace. By this means, e 3 
they ſold great quantities of counterfeit gold lace inſtead of + — 
real, and if any perſon preſumed to make or ſell any other, mons, 

he was thrown into gaol, and fined ſeverely *. The two and im- 
patentees being informed againſt in the houſe of commons, priſoned. 
were immediately committed to priſon z but Monpeſſon, Monpeſſon 
Buckingham's creature, found means to make his eſcape. As (capes, 
ſoon as he was ſafe, the king publiſhed a proclamation, pro- Ruch worth. 
miſing a reward to any perſon that ſhould take him. 

Mean while, the two houſes applied themſelves cloſely to willon, 
the affair of monopolies. The commons would know how p- 731. 
theſe two perſons obtained their patent, whilſt the lords were 
diligently forming their proceſs. In the mean time, the king 
was very uneaſy, He ſaw the affair was examining in ſuch 
a manner, that the odium could not but fall upon himſelf or 
favorite. Wherefore, to prevent the conſequences, he came The King's 
to the houſe of lords, and made a ſpeech full of tender and 22 Fog 
affectionate expreſſions. He affirmed, he was ignorant of the Rutworth, 
ill effects his patent had cauſed, and charged them to bring b., 24. 
the offenders to ſpeedy and ſevere juſtice : adding, his inten- Aan, 
tion was to revoke all his patents which had been ſo injurious 
to the people, and particularly that of gold and ſilver lace, 
which was a kind of falſe coin. He exhorted them, more- 
over, to diſpatch the bill they were preparing againſt inform- 
ers and projectors, faying he had before, in the ſtar- chamber, 
ſhown his diſlike of ſuch people, and to be rid of them would 
be the greateſt eaſe to himſelf, and all thoſe about him, 

For, continued he, Buckingham told me he never found 
* ſuch quiet and reſt as in this time of parliament from pro- 
« jetors and inſormers, who at other times miſerably vexed 
him at all hours.” In ſhort, he told them, he thought 
till then the people had never been fo happy as in his reign ; 
| but now he was aſhamed to conſider how his people had 
been vexed and polled, by the vile execution of projedis, 


* The lace was made of copper, and bronght lameneſs and blindaeſs upon 
| Cher ſophiſticated materials, which thofe that wreught this conpotition, 
| Were of ſo poiſonous a nature, that Wilſon, p. 731. 

den rotted the hand: and arms, and 
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James I. patents, bills of conformity, and the like, which have more 
1621. exhauſted their purſes than ſubſidies would have done. Hav- 
ing thus obviated the complaints which could be made againſt 
„ him, by condemning firit the occaſion of them, he taught 
the lords how they were to proceed in equitably judging the 

matters before them, namely, not to ſuffer themſelves to be 

carried away with an inconfiderate zeal for juſtice, in heark- 

ening to thoſe who accuſed the innocent as well as the guilty, 

He tries to . Every one knew that he meant to hinder the marqui's of 
fee DUTE > Buckingham from being attacked, who was reckoned the 


— — — — 
* 3 


ingham, k . n . . 
; Wilſon, chief author of the monopolies. He had indeed the ſatisfac- 
| p. 734 tion to ſee that the parliament did not carry this affair very 
(| Cabala. far. But though he had ordered his ſpeech to be printed, 
35 , 


and diſperſed, he could not hinder reflections to his diſad— 
vantage. For inſtance, he faid in hs ſpeech, that „he aſ- 
& ſurcd then in the heart of an honeſt man, and by the faith 
„ of a chriſtian king, if theſe grievances had been com- 
„ plained of to him before the pailiament, he would have 
« puniſhed them more fevercly than perhaps the parliameat 
intended to do;“ and yet he was contented with abandon- 
ing Monpeſton. and Michel, whilſt he deſired the perſon who 
procured them their patent ſhould be left unmoleſted. 
NMionpeſſors However, the lords were ſatisfied with puniſhing Mon- 
ans Michels peſſon and Michel. They conſiſcated Monpeſſon's eſtate, who 
War.” had made his eſcape, and degraded him of his knighthood !. 
Annals, Michel was likew:te degraded, fined a thouſand pounds, im- 
10 $i = priſoned for life, and carried on horſeback with his face to 
- „ che tail, through the public ſtreets in London. 
Chancellor Shortly after, the king hearing complaints were brought 
Bacon i before the peers againſt chancellor Bacon, came to the houſe 
of lords, and {ending for the commons, made a ſpeech, where- 
exhorts the in he chiefly. inſiſted upon the neceſlity of puniſhing corrup- 
10195 to co tion and bribery in judges. Then he thanked the commons 
cn, ſor the two ſublidies, but ſaid, the money had been employed 
Kt W.ifon. before-hand for the defence of the Palatinate, and mainte- 
1 Rutrwors nance of his children, who were fled to Holland for refuge: 
14 He demands That he had procured a ſhort truce, and hoped ſoon to ob- 
x money. tain a general peace; but the great charges of ſending am- 
1 baſſadors over all Europe, or an army into the Palatinate in 
: caſe his negotiations became fruitleſs, required a much larger 


ſum than what had been granted him. He concluded, with 


„ 
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proteſting before God, he would not diſſolve the parliament James I. 
till the affairs in agitation were finiſhed, 1621. 
Mean while, the houſe of commons having demanded a 
conference of the lords, repreſented to them, that che chan- He promiſ 3 
cellor being accuſed of ſeveral crimes, it was not fit he ſhould nat to dif- 
continue any longer in fo eminent a poſt if he was guilty, or 9 
be expoſed to calumny if innocent. Whereupon the lords The com- 
ſent the chancellor to the Tower, and prepared for his trial. mens defire 
He uſed all poſſible endeavours to avoid the ſhame of a par- be wiel. 8 
ticular and full confeſſion. To that end, he preſented an Wilſon, 
humble ſubmiſſion to the houſe, confeſſing himſelf guilty in & 73% 
general, and imploring pardon, or at leaſt, that his puniſh- N 
ment might not extend farther than the taking from him the He confeſtes 
great ſeal. But the lords were inexorable, They required ar e 
him to eonfels the particulars of the charge, which conſiſted cat Fog 
in the enumeration of ſeveral bribes he had taken, He was Ruſnworth, 
ſo very expreſs, that he confeſſed, one of his ſervants took a Ak 1 8 
dozen of buttons as a gift, in a cauſe depending before him n. to meke © 
But this confeſhon, however full and plain it was, did not p**ticular 
hinder him from being declared unworthy, not only of PO 
office of chancellor, but even of having a place for the future out of his 
in the houſe of peers u, though he had been created baron of office in the 
Verulam, and viſcouat of St. Albans ®% - Nay, he was like ase ot 


to have been deprived of this dignity P. He was a very great Spa 
genius, and one of the moſt learned men in Europe, but a W's, 
ſervile flatterer, extremely haughty whilſt fortune ſmiled upon . 
him, and cringing when ſhe frowned. After his diſgrace, — 

he compoled feveral works, and amongſt others, the Hiſtory Weldon, 
of king Henry VII. to whom certainly he has not given 4 7 
Juſt character. This is not ſurpriſing; for as his eſtate was on his 
forfeited by the ſentence paſted upon him, and as he lived only History of 
on a penſion from the king, who always ſpoke of Henry vViL. 7 vhs 


his great grandfather with high commendations, he made his 


m That dozen of buttons was valued 
at cl. The reader may 1ce an account 
of the proceedings againſt him, (which 
continued from March 15, to May 3.) 
in State-"Trials, tom. i. p. 353, &. 

n He: was allo condemned in a fine 
of 40,0co01, to be impriſoncd during 
the king's pleaſure z and declared for 
ever incapable of any office or place, 
State-Trials. 

0 He was created ſo July 11, 1617. 
Rymer's Fad, tom. xvii. p. 17. 

y To heighten his miſery the more, 
many others were cruſhed by his fall, 


M 3 


for he was vaſtly in debt, and notwith- 
ſtanding his penſton, he wanted to his 
laſt, living obſcurely in his lodgings at 
Grey's-Inn. Wilſon, p. 735. His 
too great indulgence to his ſervants, was 
the cauſe of His ruin; he connived at 
their takings, and they were profuſe 
and expenſive, and had at command 
whatever he was maſter of, His de- 
c:ees in chancery, were generally made 
with ſo much equity, that never was 
any one of them reverſed as unjuſt, 
Ruſhworth, tom, i. P · 31. 
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James I. court to the king, by repreſenting that prince as a pattern of 
1621. wiſdom and virtue 2. uach neee | $ 
| It was properly in this third parliament that two. parties | 
Origin of „ one for the court, the othet for the people, 
the two. who, began from this time to oppoſe one another on all oc- 
| prin, caſions. The people had the ſtrongeſt party among the com- 
tte name mons, and the king in the houſe; of lords. Not but that the 


of Tories Ki 22 Deni. 2 2 . 
and Whigs, kings had glways their adherents in both houſes, and the mi- 


— 
a «441 33 — U˙— 


niſters and favorites their enemies and enviers. But till this 
parliament, there were not properly any formed parties, or, 
if any, they were not long - liyed. But thoſe that began to 
be formed this year, continually increaſed. Theſe are the 
1 ſame parties which {till ſubſiſt, under the names of Tories and 
it Whigs; the firſt of which labours inceſſantly to ſtretch the 
if rerogative royal as high as - poſſible, when favoured by the 
Gy and the other is always inſiſting on the rights and 
privileges of the people, The mutual animoſity of theſe two 
parties, when firſt they were formed, was nothing in com- 
pariſon of what it is at this day. When all parhamentary 
affairs came to be tranſacted with a ſpirit of party, every thing 
tended by degiees to confulion. As one of the parties was 
always ready to increaſe the king's power, the others uſed 
their utmoſt endeavours, not only to keep it within due 
bounds, but alfa. to leſſen it, for fear the king's prerogatives 
might ſerve |,im for ſteps to mount higher. Thus both went | 
too far. James J. gave birth to theſe two parties, (wha oc- 
caſioned ſo many calamities to England and his own family) = 
by baughuly eſtabliſhing prerogatives, which perhaps would = ; 
never have heen queſtioned, had. he not founded them upon | | 
principles nigh opened a door to arbitrary power, He met ö 
| owever, with great oppoſition, not only in the houſe of 
_ 1 B89 commons, but among the peers themſelves, ſeveral of whom 
1 D did not ſcruple to contradict him openly. Of this number 


b 
* were the earls of Eſſex, Oxford, Southampton, and War- t 
| wick; the lord Say and Seal, the lord Spenſer, and ſome f 
others. It was then become cuſtomary, that when one lord 
had ſpoken for or againſt the government, he was anſwered | 
by another of the oppoſite parry, and very often with a heat = 
and paſſion, unbecoming the dignity of the hoyſe, One day, = 
£Sngn3ubsM, ads 0191 Int 21500 ne a eng ods J 09-15 = © 
1 9 He wat of 'a dallog ſtature, his andbeaſy where he would: expreſs him- J 
WH} countenance ipdented with age, before felf, and his memory fo ſtrong and ac- | * 
| 1 he way” old 5 His preſeuce grave and tive, that he appeared the maſter of 46 
1 comely, of a high flying" and lively à large and plenteous ftore-houſe of | 
| if wit, tri ving in ſe e things to be rather knowledge. Wilſon, p. 736. : 
1 8dmired thay unserſtecd ; yet fo quick © | | : 
Ll ; 33 
14 
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alledging ſeveral examples of 


« treaſon. 
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as the lord Spenfer was ſpeaking about the government; and James I. 
1021. 
ſuddenly interrupted him, ſaying, My lord, when theſe 
« things you ſpeak of were doing, your anceſtors were keep- Quarrel be- 
« ing ſheep *.”_ Spenſer inftantly replied, When my an- er 
<« ceſtors bas you fay) were keeping ſheep, 
* 1 tr) wat the houſe ordering them both to Wilſon. 


their great anceſtors, Arundel 


183 


x and 
yours were plotting Spenſer. 


withdraw, it was reſolved, in ſpite of the moſt zealous cour- ?: 737+ 
tiers, that the earl of Arundel, as aggreſſor, ſhould give the 
lord Spenſer ſatisfaction, which he refuſing, was ſent to 


the Tower, and not releaſed 
commands of the houſe. 


Mean while, the commons finding the king made no ue cn. 


preparations for war, but only ſent Digby to the emperor, mons delay 
granting the 


till he had ſubmitted to the 


were not forward to give him a freſh ſupply, eſpecially as 
they knew the two ſubſidies already granted had been put to 
other uſes. They were not ignorant moreover, that the p. 737. 
king built all his hopes upon the Spaniſh match, and conſe- 
quently would not eaſily reſolve to take up arms againſt the 
houſe of Auſtria, and the more, becauſe Gondemar had ſtill 
a great influence over him. The truth is, had the king 
really intended to wreſt from the Spaniard what was taken 
from the Palatinate, it was not natural for the Spaniſh am- 


baſſador to have ſo much power at court. 


The people were 


extremely diſpleaſed with it, and looked upon the Spaniſh 
marriage as a very great misfortune to the nation and the 


proteſtant religion. 


f this they gave 


ſenſible proof, who was reviled and inſulted by the populace 
in London ſtreets . The king hearing of it, ordered one 
of the inſolent mob to be publicly whipt by the hangman. 
The king perceiving the commons would never think of 
granting him a freſh aid, before it was more certainly known 
whether there would be peace or war, ordered the Lord- 


parliament to the 14th of November. The ſpirit of jealouſy, 


r The lord Spenſer, it ſeems, took + 
great delight m a country life, and 
29 in flocks; of ſheep, which, 
made Wilfon fay, © He was more vi- 
** gilant to keep the people's liberties 
* from; being a prey to the. iucroaching 
power of .monarchy, than. his harm- 
* leſs and.tender; lambs from foxes, and 
'© ravenous cxeatu ies,” p. 737 

* Gondemap uſed all, poſſible methods 
fe denken this nation. For he cauted 


M 


ordnance, and other warlike proviſions, 
to be conveyed from England, to fur- 


niſh, the Spaniſh arſenals. And pro- 
cured underhand, the fending of Sir 


Robert Manſel into the Mediterranean, 


to deſtroy the Algerines, which ſecured 
the Spaniſh Jos ty and 


coaſts and ſhipping, and 
iverted to another uſe, that money 
and ftrength which ſhould bave been 
employed for the defence of the Pa- 
latinate, Ruſhworth, tom. Fa p. 74s 


4 which 


king money 
Wilſon, 


Gondemar himſelf a Gondemar 
inſulted by 


the people. 
Ruſhworth, 
d. I. P · 31 
The king 
orders the 
parliament 
to be ad- 


treaſurer to go in his name, on June 4, and adjourn 22 
nnati*. 


p. 53» 
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ames I. which then reigned among the commons, cauſed them to con- 

1621. ſider the adjournment as an incroachment upon their privi- 
| leges. They pretended, the king had indeed power to pro- 
The com- rogue and giflolve the parliament, but that adjournment was 
mons think the peculiar privilege of each houſe. So they deſired a con- 
21 rebel ference with the lords, to perſwWade them to concur. with them 
Cote, in preſenting a petition to the king upon the occaſion. But 
| ah the king acquainting the lords, that ſuch a petition would be 
: 5 very diſpleaſing to him, and that he would. not ſuffer his 
The lords power to call, adjourn, prorogue, and diſſolve the parliament, 
refuſe to to be diſputed, the lords refuſed to join with the commons, 


oo — Whereupon the commons declared, that they were extreme- 

mons, ly concerned at the king's reſolution, becauſe it deprived 
them of the means of hniſhing what was begun for the pub- 
lic good. 


The king Ibis declaration brought the king to the houſe of peers, 
gives them and after thanking their lordſhips for acknowledging his pre- 
leave to fit rogative, and refuſing to join with the commons, he told 
Lee n them, if they deſired it, he would grant them a delay of eight 
Ruſhworth. Or ten days, but would not do it at the requeſt of the com- 
Ibid. mons. Upon this offer, the lords after a conference with the 
commons, moved the king tocontinue their ſitting for fourteen 

days, which was granted. Some days after, a a committee of 

both houſes attending the king, he took occaſion to tell them, 

how ill he took it that the commons ſhould diſpute his un- 

doubted right to adjourn the parljament. Probably, this 

power was not confirmed by cuſtom, ſince the commons 
conſidered it as an invaſion of their privileges, whereas they 

never thought of queſtioning his right to prorogue and dit- 

ſolve the parliament. Be this as it will, the commons, ſeeing 

the lords, who were equally concerned in the affair, refuſe 

The com- their concurrence, -proceeded no farther. Nevertheleſs, on 
among _ the day they were to break up, they drew the following de- 
2 claration, ** That taking into molt ſerious conſideration the 
of the Pa; „ preſent - ſlate of the King's children abroad, and the ge- 
Wil. ee nerally afflicted eftate of the true profeſſors of the ſame 
y 775 *. 08 chriſtian religion, profeſſed by the church of England in 
Ruſhworth. 6e foreign” parts, and Yeung ho Ae with a true ſenſe and 
*. l. 01 6. «© fe flow. feeling of their di reſſes, as members of the ſame 
2 body, they, 90 with unahimous conſent declare — they 
3 . ball be ready to the utmoſt of their power, both with 
<5 their lives and fortunes, to aſſiſt his majeſty ſo, as that he 

4 may de able to do that with his ſword, which by peace 


#* able cou ſhall got be d. 


2 


* 
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Preſently after, the king publiſhed a proclamation, where- James I. 1 
in he ſet forth, That as many great affairs debated in parlia- 1621. 
ment, could not be brought to perfection in fo ſhort a time,. | 
« the commons thought it convenient to continue the ſame Proclama- j 
«ſeſſion in courſe of adjournment :”” That as for the griev- on to re- 10 
ances, they were ſuch as he needed not the aſſiſtance of par- N. | 
liament to reform the ſame, and would have redreſſed them Ruſhworth. | 
himſelf, had they been ſooner made known to him. Adding, “i. P. 36. f 
that by his own regal authority, he annulled and revoked | 
the patent for gold and ſilver thread, and fome others men- | 
tioned in the proclamation. At the ſame time a ſecond pro- another * 
clamation was publiſhed againſt ſuch as were ſo bold as to gainft talk- 
talk of ſtate- affairs, notwithſtanding his majeſty's former com- ow Lad on | 
mand, with threats of ſevere puniſhment, as well again 8 
the concealers of ſuch diſcourſes, as againſt audacious tongues Ruſhworth, 
and pens. | t. i. p 36. 

On the 20th of July, John Williams dean of Weſtmin- Villas 
ſter was ſworn lord-keeper of the great ſeal of England, the male lord 1 
chancellorſhip having been vacant ever fince Bacon's con- Keeper. C 
demnation. — 1 

I mutt now briefly relate what paſſed in Bohemia and the 
Palatinate, after the battle of Prague. This knowledge is 
abſolutely neceſlary for the clear underſtanding of the affairs 
of England. | 

The day after the battle, the city of Prague ſurrendered a gs of 
at diſcretion, and the duke of Bavaria returned to Munich, Bohemia. 
leaving his army in Bohemia under the command. of count e wo 
Tilly his general. On the other hand, count Bucquoy de- Brenz. 
parted.the 12th of December for Moravia, which voluntarily 
ſubmitted, as deſpairing of aſſiſtance. After Bucquoy had 
ſpent part of the winter in Moravia and at Vienna, he went 
and commanded the imperial army in Hungary, where he 
was ſlain, after ſome progreſs. A little before, Sileſia had 
likewiſe ſubmitted to the emperor, r AY 

Mean while, count Mansfeldt had fortified himſelf in Bo- Mansfeldt | 
hemia, from whence the imperialiſts would have found it 8 =_ 
difficult to drive him. But the king of Bohemia, who was yr Ed 
{till in Holland, hearing the duke of Bavaria was preparing | 
to invade the Upper Palatinate, cauſed Mansfeldt to march 
his army thither, having odtained of the Hollanders a hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand florins to pay his troops. Mansfeldt 
was not however in condition to withſtand Tilly, who being 
entered the Upper Palatinate with twenty-five thouſand men, 
had taken Bamburgh and ſome other places. Mean while, An 
% Mansfeldt had iatrenched himſelf behind a moraſs, where treaty with 


it Tilly, 


— 
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amtes Lit wan kenpraktirable to attack him, count Tilly, to make 
J 16211 him quit the country, ooticluded. a, treaty "lh him, 17 

— which he promiſed to ſupply him with two hundred thou- 

Hiſt. of the ſand Horins. The treaty Was concluded the 27th of ep- 

rebellion of tember T62 r, but fome difficulty ariſing, it was not Executed, 
5.30%. 80 Manefeldt kept bis poſt till the lord Digby's arrival, who 

Fot to ns | Palſing that way in bis return from Vienna, prevailed with | 

purpoſe. *' Him tõ march into the Lower Palatinate, which was in ex- 

The Upper , treme danger. By that means the Upper Palatinate was 
Dig really loſt and ſubdued by the duke of Bavaria. 

Affairs of In the year 1620, Spinola, as J ſaid, began his conqueſts in 

the Lower the Lower Palatinate. Since the ſubmiſſion of the king of Bo- 

1 bhemia's allies to the emperor after the battle of Prague, Spi- 

| nola had continued his conqueſts with rapidity, for there was 

no army to ſtop him, and the Engliſh were too weak to op- 

poſe his progreſs. | However'on'the 2d of Auguſt 1620, a five 

weeks truce was concluded at Haguenau, which was the truce 

mentioned by king James in his ſpeech: to the parliament. 

The archduke had made him 1 he agreed to the truce 

purely on his account, but in reality it was only to give the 

Ruh worth, emperor time to ſend forces into the Lower Palatinate in the 

t. i. p. 23. room of thoſe, Spinola was leading back to the Netherlands, 

becauſe of the expiration of the twelve years truce between 

Spain and Holland. Spinola leaving but very few troops with 

Don Gonſales de Cordova, who was to command in the Palati- 

3 nate, the truce was as much for the Spaniard's 8 


. 


as for the king of Bohemia's. Shortly after, the Spaniſh 
army being grown ten thouſand ſtrong, Vere was forced to 
Siege of retire to Wormes. Mean "while, the Spaniſh general be- 
Frankendal. came maſter of Stein, Ladenburg, and Keiſers-Lautern, and 
in October befieged Frankendal, where Vere had retired. 
Mansfelat There was no other way to fave that important place, than, 
goes and as faid, 8 Mansfeldt to come from the Upper Pa- 
raiſes the latinate- n. Mansfeldt's approach, Gonſales raiſed the 
Tilly arrives ſiege. of 'Frankendal.” But preſently after, Tilly arriving in 
Mansfeldt the Lower Palatinate with the Bavarian army, and ſome 
deute. troops of Mentz and Wirtzburgh, Mansfeldt was forced to 
retire into Alſatia· This campaign ended with theTofs of all 
the towns in the Lower Palatinate, except Manheim, Heidel- 
bergh, and Frankendal, which were the moſt Important. = 
Verte continutd at Frankendal, Herbert cbmmanded in Man- 
heim, and Burrbughs in Heidelbefg n 
Philip 101, Phihp HI. king of Spain died the 3 rſt bf March this pear, 
dics, and was'ſucceeded' by his ſon Philip IV.“ ee a 
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In France, Lewis XIII. vigorouſly preſſed the Huguenots James I. 

and inveſted Montauban, but the me reſiſtance * * 

he twelve years truce between Spain and the United Pro- Cabal, q 
vinces being e to expire, the archduke was afraid James $265 | 
| would fend a ſtrong aid to the ſtates, in order to oblige the Niantauban. 

Spaniards to reſtore what was taken in the Palatinate. To james is 
divert him from ſuch a thought, he intimated to him, that amuſed by | 
a peace between the elector Na and the emperor was not gte 
ſo difficult as was imagined, and the emperor doubtleſs would 
agree to it upon reaſonable terms. Nay, he ſent the emperor 
in the elector's behalf a very preſſing letter, which was ſhown 
to the king. This was attacking him on his weak ſide : for 
he was ever of opinion, that juſtice, honeſty, and the regard 
the world had for him, were ſufficient to determine this affair. 

To inſnare him the more eaſily, the emperor writ to n 
archduke, that at his inſtances and out of his great reſpect Annal. 
to the king of England, he was ready to embrace all proper 
methods for a peace with the elector Palatine. On the other 

hand, the king of Spain told the emperor, that if he gave 

the Upper Palatinate to the duke of Bavaria, as was reported, 

he muſt expect no farther aſſiſtance from Spain, All theſe 

letters were communicated to the king or his ambaſſadors, 

which confirmed him in his opinion, that there would be no 
occaſion for war, and to ſhow the leaſt miſtruſt would ſpoil 

all. Thus the primces of the houſe of Auſtria amuſed. the 
king, to induce him to remain in his fatal neutrality, Upon 

theſe hopes therefore, without queſtioning in the leaſt their 
ſincerity, he diſpatched the lord Digby to Vienna, the ſuc- 

ceſs of whoſe negotiation I muſt now relate. 

This ambaſſador having an audience of the emperor the Succeſs of 
1th of July, confined his demands to theſe two heads, Firſt, Dizby's 
that the elector Palatine ſhould be reſtored to the ſame ſtate 3 
he was in before he was choſen king of Bobemia. Secondly, Roſhworth. 
that the imperial ban ſhould be revoked, or at leaſt ſuſpended, t. i p. 37. 
for which the king his father-in-law would undettake to A. 
| * him to give the emperor due ſatis faction. 
lde emperor, who an;y {ought to gain time, anſwered in 
writing, that at 8 of ho king of England, and ſome 
other princes who had writ to him in the Palſgraye's behalf, 1 
| he was ready to pardon him. That the difficulty of the af- 1 
fair conſiſted in two principal points, the firſt Was, that il 

the Palgrave ſhould pay him the obedience due ta the head Ii 
of the empire, the ſecond, that.. he ſhould give him a 11 
þ Faſonable ſatisfaction. As this was exactly James's ſcheme 


for 


— 


2 
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James 1. for an accommodation, a peace ſeemed not to be very re- 
1621. mote, But the term, ſatisfaction, being capable of a more 
—— or leſs extenſive meaning, it was eaſy for the emperor to pro- | 
long the negotiation, as he pleaſed. However, for fear he 
ſhould be taken at his word, he added in his anſwer, that as 

he had undertaken the war with the advice and aſſiſtance of 

divers princes, he could do nothing without their conſent 

but had called a diet at Ratisbon, the reſolutions whereof 

ſhould be communicated to the king of England. It mult be 


obſerved, this diet did not meet till January 1623. 
8 A few days after the emperor had delivered this anſwer to 
Wia. the ambaſſador, he received a letter from the infant Iſabella, 
notifying the death of her huſband the archduke at Bruſſel; t 
the 13th of July, and repeating withal her inſtances in the te 
elector's behalf. Whereupon Digby preſented a freſh memo- 1 
rial, demanding a truce for the Lower Palatinate on three ar 
conditions. 1. That count Mansfeldt ſhould obſerve the pL 
truce, otherwiſe the elector Palatine ſhould revoke his com- ki 
miſſion, 2. That the commiſſion of ſohn-George de Bran- in 
denburg, marquis of Jagerndorf, who ſerved the elector, da 
ſhould be likewiſe revoked. 3. That as ſoon as the truce the 
was publiſhed, the elector ſhould deliver to the emperor, for 
Tabor and Witigaw, the only places he till held in Bo- N 
bemia. ä | the 
The emperor receiving theſe propoſals, communicat d Pla 
them to the elector of Saxony and the duke of Bavaria, who wh; 
returned both the ſame anſwer, as if they had given each him 
other the word, namely, they adviſed him to omit nothing Th; 
to reſtore peace to Germany: looſe expreſſions without any ok | 
meaning, but which however gave occaſion to believe they Jelty 
were inclined to peace. After that, the emperor writ a lit. tor t 
ter to the infanta, which was imparted to Digby, telling her, ance 
that at her requeſt and out of his great regard for the king of the p 
England, who had ſhown ſo much prudence, ſincerity, and unde 
moderation, he was reſolved to treat of a truce, on the con- reaſo, 
ditions propoſed by the Engliſh ambaſſador himſelf. Adding, his { 
that during the truce, conferences might be held, to try to have, 
come to a peace. Thus James was obliged either to fit fi at thi, 
and expect the event of theſe conferences, or to break with to pe 
the emperor and Spain, when the peace ſeemed to be upon count 
the point of concluſion, to which it was well knovrn be ttuce 
would not eaſily be determined. . on. 
Rnfiworth, Some time after, the emperor, whether to gain time, or to muſt 
t. i. p. 37» r 4 , * ear 
Annals, be freed from Digby's importunities, told him, he intend Year, 
to grant a truce for the Palatinate, if the duke of Bavaria wous 1 2 
Con L C 
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conſent to it. Nay, he adviſed him to go and negotiate the James I. 
truce with the duke; Digby leaving Vienna the 11th of Sep- x62r. 
tember, came into the Upper-Palatinate, where the duke of ___.@ 
Bavaria then was, at the time Mansfeldt was concluding the þ 
forementioned truce, with Tilly. When Digby talked of a 
truce, the duke told him, «© There was no need to labour 
« for a truce, for the wars were at an end, in that he had 
« agreed with count Mansfeldt; nor did he doubt of keeping 
« both Palatinates in peace, till the emperor and Palſgrave 
« were agreed,” The emperor hearing by Digby this anſwer, 
writ him word, that the face of affairs being altered in 
the Upper Palatinate by Mansfeldt's fault, who had en- 
tered that country with his troops, the duke of Bavaria was 
under a neceſſity of raiſing an army to drive him thence, 
and it was not reaſonable he ſhould be at that charge to no 
purpoſe. Then it was that Digby, having informed the 
king of the ſtate of affairs in Germany, brought Mansfeldt 
into the Lower Palatinate, where his coming ſaved Franken- 
dal. After that, he borrowed upon his own credit ten 
thouſand pounds ſterling to pay the Engliſh troops, who had 
for a long time received nothing. . 

The king being informed, by his ambaſſador's letter, of Satisfaction 
the duke of Bavaria's anſwer, wrote to the emperor, to com- = 8 
plain cf the invaſion of the Palatinate, and to tell him in by the Ling. 
what manner he conceived the elector Palatine was to give in the em- 
him ſatisfaction, in order to fix the ſenſe of the word. 1. 8 
That he ſhould renounce the crown of Bohemia. 2. That pu Cheſae, 
as prince of the empire he ſhould ſubmit to his imperial ma- 
jeſty. 3. That he ſhould aſk pardon on his knees. 4. That 
tor the future, he ſhould remain quiet, and raiſe no diſturb- 
ance in the empire. 5. That he ſhould be reconciled to all 
the princes. ©, That if this was not ſufficient, he would 
undertake to procure what other terms ſhould be deemed 
reaſonable. Laſtly, he told him, that if he could not obtain 
his ſon- in- law's pardon by fair means, he was reſolved to 
have recourſe to arms. The emperor, without being frighted Tbe 2 
at this menace, ſtill continued to amuſe him, and the better 3 
to perſuade him he was inclined to peace, he diſpatched dor to amute 
count Schwatzenburgh to ſettle with him the conditions of a him. 
truce. "The count was very magnificently received at Lon- 
don. But before I ſpeak of the ſucceſs of his embaſſy, I 
muſt relate what paſſed in England till the end of the 
Year, | | 
be king had farther adjourned the two houſes from the T king 
lith of November to the 8th of February 1622. Butte mel 
3 a Dioby's the pU a4» 
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James I. Digby's rr his Syging them to meet the 20th 
1621. of November. As he was a little indiſpoſed, he commanded 
the lord - keeper, the lord - treaſurer, and the lord Digby, to 
ment, at acquaint the parltament with his intentions. The lord-keepec 
Digby's ſaid, that ſince the laſt adjournment the king had taken great 
— care of the nation, reformin Pie proclamations thirty- 
The keepers ſeven ſeveral grievances complained of by the people, without 
ſpeceh. demanding any thing in return for theſe fayours, as was uſual 
Ruſhworth, in former times. t he had re- aſſembled the parliament, 
t. i. p. 39 upon the declaration of the commons to aſſiſt him powerfully 
Annals jn the recovery of the Palatinate. That he had uſed his eu- 
deavours to procure a good peace, but with little ſuccefs, as 
the lord Digby would inform them. Then, he put them in 
mind, that the king had avanced forty thouſand pounds to 
keep together an army in the Lower Palatinate : « But, con- 
<< tinued he, unleſs the parliament take further reſolution, 

« and imitate rather antient than modern principles, and be 

4 more expeditious in what they do, his majeſty's endeavours 

4 will fall to the ground.” He concluded with ſaying, the 

king had refolved to continue the ſeſſion till ſeven or eight 

days before Chriſtmaſs, and renew it the eighth of February, 

Digby's The lord Digby ſpeaking next, gave a brief account of 
—_— his embaſly to Vienna, and faid, he plainly diſcovered, it 
2 738. was the emperor's intent to give the Upper Palatinate to the 


uſhworth. duke of Bavaria. Adding, that a good ſum of money was 


* i. P. 39+ abſolutely neceſſary, both to keep count Mansfeldt's army to- 
3 —— ſend a ſtrong ſupply of Engliſh troops N the 
De wet | 
The tre- Phe lord- treaſurer faid, the king's coffers were empty, 
ſurers bis treaſure being exhauſted by the ſums employed in the de- 
e fence of the Palatinate. Nevertheleſs, though the king de- 

; clared for war, he was reſolved to conclude the Spaniſh mar- 
riage, hoping by that means to heal the breach. 

The king's Tis certain, the king had no delign to go to war, ſince it 

* could be only with the Spaniard, whom he conſidered as his 

N beſt friend, and with whom he was going to be allied by his 

ſon's marriage with the infanta. But he made as if he in- 

tended to take up arms, in cafe he was obliged to it. To 

that end, it was neceſſary, in his opinion, to prepare betimes, 

and hegin with ſending money to Mansfetdr to pay his troops 

and continue the war in the Palatinate, till the ſucceſs of the 

negotiations at Vienna and Madrid ſhould be known, The 


king would therefore have it ſuppoſed, as a thing certain, 


that in caſe theſe negotiations were fruitleſs, he was bent to 
begin the war and vigorouſly ſupport it. N 
2 7 * e 
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he demanded money, to enable him to make the neceſſary James I. 


preparations,” and required. that the affair ſhould be left en- 1621. 
jp IG is management, Indeed parliaments are wont to 
act cus, when they think the king is undertaking a juſt and Remark on 
neceſſary war: (0 James proceeded upon the uſual cuſtom: atid this occH 
method of the parliament. There was only one objection to 
be made, on which however no man durſt ſpeak his ming 
freely, namely, that the conduct of the former parliaments 
was grounded upon their good opinion of their kings, and 
their confidence in them. But the commons had no ſuch 
confidence in James J. He demanded money for a war, to 
which they were perſuaded he had no inclination ; and there- 
fore they could not help fearing, that the money which ſhould 
be granted him, would be employed otherways than in a war 
with Spain. On the other hand, the commons were taken in 
their own ſnares: to ſhow that the delay of a war, deemed 
neceſſary by all the world, did not proceed from them, they 
had promiſed to put the king in a condition to begin and pur- 
ſue it vigorouſly ; but when this premiſe came to be perform- 
ed, their little confidence in the king made them very reſerv- 
ed: it was neceſſary however to ſatisfy the public, and ſhow 
they meant to keep their promiſe, provided they could be cer- 
tain it would be for the advantage of the ſtate. | To that end The com- 
they reſolved to make a remonſtrance to the king, and repre- 2 
ſent to him what they thought requiſite in the preſent junc- nn 
ture: not that they expected the king would grant their re- to the king. 
queſts, but to leave him without excuſe in caſe he refuſed 
them, which was ſcarce to be doubted. Such were the ef- 
fects the diſtruſt between the king and the parliament began 
to produce: "inſtead of uſing their joint, endeavours for the 
public good, each ftrove to take advantage of the other. For 
the better underſtanding the events of this reign, which were 
the origin and ſpring of the troubles in the next, it will not 
be improper to inſert the whole remonſtrance, notwithſtand- 
| ing its length. 5 "” 7 vlao d 0199 
. ano, di bus bai 3121 
Moſt gracious and dread ſovereign, g, 70 
ky I.E. your majeſty's moſt humble and loyal ſubioctꝭ, the The com- 
„ Knights, citizens, and burgeſſes, now allembled in me 
6& parliament; who repreſent the commons af your realm, ful Ruſhwortn/ 
of heatty forrow, to be deprived of the comfortofyourr royal tom. i. p. ac· 
 preſente, or the rather, for that it proceeds ſtom th want of e, ee 
Four health,” wherein we all unfeignediy dodaffer-pin/all James 1, 
humble manger,calling to mind your graciousanſiver to out p. 53: 
4s 4 mer petition concerning religion, Which, norwithſtanding 
Wie X 6 your 
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majeſty's pious and princely intentions, hath not pr̃e- 


duced that good effect, which the danger of theſe times 


doth ſeem to us to require: and finding how ill your ma- 
jeſty's goodneſs hath been requited by princes of different 


religion, who, even in time of treaty, have taken oppor- 


tunity to advance their own ends, tending to the ſubver- 
ſion of religion, and diſadvantage of your affairs, and the 
eſtate of your children; by reaſon whereof, your ill- affect- 
ed ſubjects at home, the popiſh recuſants, have taken too 
much encouragement, and are dangerouſly increaſed in 
their number, and in their inſolencies. We cannot but be 
ſenſible thereof, and therefore humbly repreſent what we 
conceive to be the cauſes of fo great and growing milſchiets, 
and what be the remedies, 
J. The vigilancy and ambition of the pope of Rome, 
and his deareſt ſon, the one aiming at as large a temporal 
monarchy, as the other at a ſpiritual ſupremacy. 
II. The deviliſh poſitions and doctrines, whereon popery 
is built, and taught with authority to their followers, for 
advancement of their temporal ends. 
„III. The diſtreſſed and miſerable eſtate of the profeflors 
of true religion in foreign parts. 
« IV. The diſaſtrous accidents to your majeſty's children 
abroad, expreſſed with rejoicing, and even with contempt 
of their perſons. 
„ . The ſtrange confederacy of the princes of the popiſh 
religion, aiming mainly at the advancement of theirs, and 
ſubverting of ours, and taking the advantages conducing 
to that end upon all occaſions. | 
« VI. The great and many armies raiſed, and maintain- 
ed at the charge of the king of Spain, the chief of that 
league. | 
« VII, The expectation of the popiſh recuſants of the match 
with Spain, and feeding themſelves with great hopes of the 
conſequences thereof. 
„VIII. The interpoſing of foreign princes, and their 
agents, in the behalf of popiſh recuſants, for connivance 
and favour unto them. 
« IX, The open and uſual reſort to the houſes, and, which 
is worſe, to the chapels of foreign ambaſſadors. 
« X, Their more than uſual concourſe to the city, and 
their frequent conventicles and conferences. | 
„ XI, The education of their children in many ſeveral [e- 
minaries and houſes of their religion in foreign parts, 4p” 
propriated to the Engliſh fugitives, 

c XII. The 
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& XII. The grants of their juſt forfeitures intended by your James I, 


« majeſty, as a reward of ſervice to the grantees; but, be- 
« yond your majeſty's intention, transferred or compounded 
« for, at ſuch mean rates, as will amount to leſs than a to- 
c leration. 

« XIII. The licentious printing and diſperſing of po— 
« piſh and ſeditious books, even in the time of parlia- 
„ ment. 

« XIV. The ſwarms of prieſts and jeſuits, the common 
« incendiaries of all chriſtendom, diſperſed in all parts of 
« your kingdom. 

„ And from theſe cauſes, as bitter roots, we humbly 
« offer to your majeſty, that we foreſee and fear there will 
« neceſſarily follow very dangerous effects both to church and 
« ſtate, For, 

&« I, The popiſh religion is incompatible with ours in re- 
e ſpect of their poſitions. 

« II. It draweth with it an inviolable dependency on fo- 
« reign princes. 

III. It openeth too wide a gap for popularity, to any 


no ſhall draw too great a party. 


IV. It hath a reſtleſs ſpirit, and will ſtrive by theſe gra- 
« dations ; if it once get but a connivance, it will preſs for a 
« toleration ; if that ſhould be obtained, they muſt have an 
« equality ; from thence they will aſpire to ſuperiority, and 
4 will never reſt till they get a ſubverſion of the true reli- 
„ gion. 

1 The remedies againſt theſe growing evils, which, in all 
„ humility, we offer unto your moſt excellent majeſty, are 

“ theſe : 
© © I. That ſeeing this inevitable neceſſity is fallen upon 
© © your majeſty, which no wiſdom or providence of a peace- 
* ful and pious king can avoid, your majeſty would not omit 
this juſt occaſion, ſpeedily and effectually to take your 
„ ſword into your hand. 


grounds, your majeſty would reſolve to purſue, and more 
publicly avow the aiding of thoſe of our religion in foreign 
| © parts, which, doubtleſs, would re-unite the princes and 
© ** ſtates of the union, by theſe diſaſters diſheartened and diſ- 
E © banded, 
„III. That your majeſty would propoſe to yourſelf to 
manage this war with the beſt advantage, by a diverſion 
or otherwiſe, as in your deep judgment ſhall be found 
fitteſt, and not to reſt upon à War in theſe parts only, 
Vor, VIII. N « which 


II. That once undertaken upon ſo honourable and juſt 
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James I.“ which will conſume your treaſure, and diſcourage your 


1621. 


—— 


people. 

« IV. That the bent of this war, and point of your 
“ ſword, may be againſt that prince (whatſoever opinion 
% of potency he hath) whole armies and treaſures have 
&« firſt diverted, and fince maintained the war in the Palati- 
6 nate, 

„ . That for ſecuring of our peace at home, your ma- 

6 jeſty would be pleaſed to review the parts of our petition, 
& formerly delivered unto your majeſty, and hereunto an- 
« nexed, and to put in execution, by the care of choice 
4 commiſſioners to be thereunto eſpecially appointed, the 
„ laws already, and hereafter to be made, for preventing 
of dangers by popiſh recuſants, and their wonted eva- 
„ ſions. 

« VI. That to fruſtrate their hopes for a future age, our 
„ moſt noble prince may be timeiy and happily married to 
* one of our own religion. 

« VII. That the children of the nobility and gentry cf 


«+ this kingdom, and of others ill affected and ſuſpected in. 


& their religion now beyond the ſeas, may be forthwith call- 
& ed home by 1 your means, and at the charge of their parents 
** Or governors, 

„VIII. That the children of popiſh recuſants, or ſuch 
* whoſe wives are poniſh recuſants, be brought up during 
their minority, with proteflant {chool-maſters and teachers, 
*« who may tow, in their tender years, the ſeeds of true re- 
* ligion, 

IX. That your majeſty will be pleaſed ſpeedily to re- 

voke all former licences for ſuch children and youth to tra- 

vel beyond the ſeas, and not grant any ſuch licence here- 

«© after. 

KX. That your majeſty's learned council may receine 
*« commandment from your highnets, carefully to look in 
& former grants of recuſants lands, and to avoid them, i "by 
law they can; and that your majeſty will ſtay your h and 
„ from paihng any ſuch grants hercafter: 

& This is the {um and effect of our humble declaration, 
m we (no ways intending to preſs upon your majellys 
:ndoubted and regal prerogative) do, with the fulncls d 

our duty and obedience, humbly ſubmft to your MF ok 

“ princely conſideration : the glory of God, whoſe cauſe it 3 

* the zeal of our true religion, in which we have been belt, 

and wherein (by God's grace) we are reſolved , die; tte 


&* ſafety of your majeſty's perſon, who is the very life of your 
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people; the happineſs of your children and poſterity ; the James 1; 
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honour and good of the church and ſtate, dearer to us 1621. 


than our lives, having kindled theſe reflections, truly de- — 


voted to your majeſty. 

« And ſeeing, out of our duty to your majeſty, we have 
already reſolved to give, at the end of this ſeffion, one en- 
tire ſubſidy, for the preſent relief of the Palatinate only, 
to be paid in the end of February next, which cannot well 
be effected but by paſſing a bill in a parliamentary courſe 
before Chriſtmaſs ; we moſt humbly beſeech your majeſty 
(as our aſſured hope is) that you will then alſo vouchſafe 
to give life by your royal aſſent, to ſuch bills as before that 
time ſhall be prepared for your majeſty's honour, and the 
general good of your people: and that ſuch bills may be 
alſo accompanied (as hath been accuſtomed) with your 
majeſty's gracious pardon, which proceeding from your 
own mere grace, may, by your highneſs's direction, be 
drawn to that latitude and extent, as may beſt fort with 
your majeſty's bounty and goodneſs. And that not only 
felons and criminal offenders may take benefit thereof, but 
that your good ſubjects may receive eaſe thereby, And if 
it ſhall fo ſtand with your good pleaſure, that it may ex- 
tend to the relief of the old debts and duties to the crown 
before the firſt year of your majeſty's reign, to the diſ- 
charge of alienations without licence, and miſuſing of li- 
veries, and ouſtre le maine, before the firſt ſummons of 
this parliament and of concealed wardſhips, and not ſuing 
of liveries, and ouſtre le maines, before the twelfth year 
of your majeſty's reign : which gracious favour would 
much comfort your good ſubjects, and eaſe them from 
vexation, with little loſs or prejudice to your own profit. 


* And we by our daily and devout prayers to the Almighty, 


the great King of Kings, ſhall contend for a bleſſing upon 
our endeavours ; and for your majeſty's long and happy 
reign over us; and for your children's children after you, 
tor many and many generations.” 


ty exceed: above all things he intimated to them, that they 
ought not to give him advice without being aſked. They 
neglected this charge very much in their remonſtrance, and 


plainly ſhowed they did not believe it belonged to the king to 
determine how far the duty of the people's repreſentatives in 
parliament reached, The king's principles were ſo different 


2 trom 


The king had taken great care, at the opening of the par- Different 


liament to mark out the bounds which the commons were not principles of 
the king and 


commonꝰ. 
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James I. from thoſe of the commons, that it is no wonder their infe- 

1621. rences were directly contrary. The king did not expect the | 
— commons ſhould adviſe him, and the commons pretended it | 
| was their indiſpenſable duty to repreſent to him the dangers | 


3 
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of the church or ſtate, with the propereſt remedies. The 
king reſted upon the prerogative royal, but the commons did 
not agree to the extent he gave this prerogative, by virtue | 
whereof he pretended to hinder them from taking care of the | 
church and ſtate when they were in danger, or their con- | 
cerns neglected. It is very difficult, not to ſay impoſſible, \ 
to mark out the bounds of the royal prerogative, as well as [ 
of the privilege and duty of the nation's repreſentatives, in all | 
caſes which may occur. So, without undertaking to decide | | 


this point, I ſhall only ſay, the commons diſtruſt made them 
take an extraordinary courſe, which doubtleſs they would not 
have followed, had they been to deal with a prince more ef- 
teemed. On the other hand, it cannot be denied the king ; 
gave great occaſions of ſuſpicion and jealouſy, in affecting to 
eſtabliſh his prerogative upon general principles, which will | | 
never be received in England, without the proper reſtrictions 
to the nature of the Engliſh conſtitution. | 
The king is But the attempt upon the royal prerogative was not the } 
oftended at only thing that offended the king. The remonſtrance contain. | 
the manner 4 what could not but be very diſagreeable to him, ſince, in f 


of the re- . ; 
monſtrance. obſcure terms, he was taxed with neglecting the welfare of 


religion and the nation; with tolerating recuſants; with hav- 
ing no deſign to engage in a war for the recovery of the Pa- 
latinate, though he deſired money for that purpoſe; with 
granting licences prejudicial to the kingdom; and laſtly, 
having little or no concern for the intereſt of religion, in 
marrying the prince his ſon with a Spaniſh princeſs. The 
commons not daring to ſpeak their thoughts freely on this 
occaſion, were contented with giving intimations. The king 
perceived it, but forbore in his own vindication to enter in- 
to particulars, which would not have been for his advantage. 
It was much more agrecable to his intereſt and dignity to 
hinder ſo ungrateful a remonſtrance from being preſented to 
him. And that was the courſe he took. As ſoon as he heard 
the remonſtrance was ready, he ſent the following letter to 
the ſpeaker, 


To 
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James TI. 
To our truſty and well-beloved fir Thomas Richardſon, 1621. 


knight, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, — 
« Mr, Speaker, 
W E have heard by divers reports, to our great grief, The king's 
| that our diſtance from the houſes of parliament, letter to the 

5 ſneaker of 

cauſed by our indiſpoſition of health, hath emboldened tie heute 4 
ſome fiery and popular ſpirits of ſome of the houſe of commons, 
commons, to argue and debate publicly of the matters far ng 
above their reach and capacity, tending to our high diſ- Angals of 
honour, and breach of prerogative royal. Theſe are there- James J. 
fore to command you to make known, in our name, unto 2 — 
the houſe, that none therein ſhall preſume henceforth to Ruchworth, 
meddle with any thing concerning our government, or tom. i. p. 43. 
deep matters of ſtate; and namely, not to deal with our 
deareſt ſon's match with the daughter of Spain, nor to 
touch the honour of that king, or any other our friends 
and confederates; and alſo not to meddle with any man's 
particulars, which have their due motion in our ordinary 
courts of juſtice, And whereas we hear they have ſent a 
meſſage to fir Edward Sandys, to know the reaſons of his 
late reſtraint, you ſhall in our name reſolve them, that it 
was not for any miſdemeanor of his in parliament ; but to 
put them out of doubt of any queſtion of that nature that 
may ariſe among them hereafter, you ſhall reſolve them 
in our name, that we think ourſelf very free and able to 
puniſh any man's miſdemeanors in parliament, as well 


during their fitting as after : which we mean not to ſpare 


* hereafter, upon any occaſion of any man's infolent behavi- 


(e 
cc 
cc 


cc 


our there that ſhall be miniſtred unto us; and if they have 
already touched any of theſe points, which we have for- 
bidden, in any petition of theirs, which is to be ſent unto 
us, it is our pleaſure that you ſhall tell them, that except 


* they reform it before it comes to our hands, we will not 
deign the hearing, nor anſwering of it.” 


| © Dated at Newmarket, Dec. 3, 1621. 


This letter being read and examined in the houſe, the 


commons did not think proper to keep ſilence, but to let the 
king ſee his threats ſhould not deter them from doing their du- 
iy, as they pretended. They drew therefore a petition, which 
was preſented to the king with the foregoing remonſtrance. 


he petition ran thus : 
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The com- 
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& Moſt dread and gracious ſovereign, 


. W E your moſt humble and loyal ſubjects, the knights, 


mons re- 
monſtrance. 
Ruſhworth, 


tom. i. p · 44 


Annals of 
James I, 


P. 60. 


6 citizens, and burgeſſes, aſſembled in the common; 


houſe of parliament, full of grief and unſpeakable ſorrow, 
through the true ſenſe of your majeſty's diſpleaſure expreſſ- 
ed by your letter lately ſent to our ſpeaker, and by him re. 
& lated and read unto us: yet comforted again with the al. 
& ſurance of your grace and goodneſs, and of the ſincerity of 
c our own intentions and proceedings, whereon with conk- 
« dence we can rely, in all humbleneſs beſeech your moſt 
« excellent majeſty, that the loyalty and dutifulneſs of az 
« faithful and loving ſubjects as ever ſerved or lived under a 
« gracious ſovereign, may not undeſervedly ſuffer by the 
c miſinformation of partial and uncertain reports, which are 
ever unfaithful intelligencers: but that your majeity would 
6 in the clearneſs of your own judgment, firſt vouchſafe to 
« underſtand from ourſelves, and not from others, what our 
„ humble declaration and petition (reſolved upon by the 
<< univerſal voice of the houſe, and propoſed with your cra- 
% cious favour to be preſented unto your ſacred majeſty, oth 
% contain. Upon what occaſion we entered into conliders- 
« tion of thoſe things which are therein contained, with 
« what dutiful reſpect to your majeſty, and your fervice, ne 
«< did conſider thereof, and what was our true intention 


* 
Lay 


Lay 


* 


« thereby. And that when your majeſty ſhall thereby truly |: 


& diſcern our dutiful affections, you will, in your royal judg- 
«& ment, free us from thoſe heavy charges, wherewith {ome 


4c of our members are burthened, and wherein the whole Þ 


* 


« houſe is involved. | 
« not hereafter give credit to private reports, againſt all 
&« any of the members of our houſe, whom the whole hate 
« not cenſured, until your majeſty have been truly informe 
« thereof from ourſelves: and that in the mean time, and 
« ever, we may ſtand upright in your majelty's good grace 
« and opinion, than which no worldly conſideration 1s v1 d 
% be dearer unto us. 

« When your majeſty had reaſſembled us in parliament?! 
« your royal commandment, ſooner than we expected, 0! 
« did vouchſafe, by the mouths of three h ndurable lor0h 
« to impart unto us the weighty occaſions moving your m% 


10 jeſty thereunto, and from them we did underſtand thei 


« pariiculgrs : 


1 


« And we humbly beſeech your majeſty, that you woul. | 8 


OY 
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\ &« That notwithſtanding your princely and pious endea- James J. 
| & yours to procure peace, the time is now come, that Janus's 1621. 
| «© temple muſt be opened. 
| « That the voice of Bellona muſt be heard, and not the 
cc voice of a turtle. 

1 « That there was no hope of peace, nor any truce to be 
j cc gbtained, no not for a few days. 

That your majeſty muſt either abandon your own chil- 

& dren, or engage yourſc]t in a war, wherein conſideration 
« is to be had, what foot, What horſe, what money will be 
4 ſufficient. | | 
f That the Lower Palatinate was ſeized upon by the army 


« of the king of Spain as executor of the ban there in quality 
f c of the duke of Burgundy, as the Upper Palatinate was by 
, 6 the duke of Bavaria. 


e That the king of Spain, at his own charge, had now at 
& leaſt five armies on foot. | 
„That the princes of the union were diſbanded, but the 
catholic league remained firm, whereby thoſe princes ſo if 
diſſevered, were in danger, one by one, to be ruined. | 
„ That the eſtate of thoſe of the religion in foreign parts 
was miſerable; and that out of thefe conſiderations we 
were called to a war, and forthwith to adviſe for a ſupply 
« of keeping the forces in the Palatinate from diſbanding, 
and to foreſee the means for railing and maintaining the 
body of an army, for- the war againſt the ſpring. We 
1 therefore, out of our zeal to your majeſty and your poſterity, 
J with more alacrity and celerity than ever was precedented 
l in parliament, did addreſs ourſelves to the ſervice com- 
& mended unto us. And although we cannot conceive that 
| the honour and ſafety of your majeſty and your poſterity, 
"= 5 the patrimony of your children invaded and poſſeſſed by 
their enemies, the welfare of religion and ſtate of your 
kingdoms, are matters at any time unht for the deepeſt 
conſideration in time of parliament : and although before 
this time we were in ſyme of theſe points filent, and yet 
being now invited thereunto, and led on by fo juſt an oc- 
caſion, we thought it our duties to provide for the preſent 
: ſupply thereof, and not only to turn our eyes oi a war 
abroad, but to take care for the ſecuring of our peace at 
x home, which the dangerous increaſe and inſoleney of popiſh 
recuſants, apparently, viſibly, and ſenſibly did lead us unto. | 
The conſideration whereof did neceflarily draw us truly 
to repreſent unto your majeſty, what we conceive to be the 
cauſes, what we feared would be the effects, and what we | 
N 4 & hoped 1 
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James I.“ hoped might be the remedies of theſe growing evils ; among 
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which as incident and unavoidable, we fell upon ſome 
things which ſeem to touch upon the king of Spain, as they 
have relation to popiſh recuſants at home, to the wars by 
him maintained in the Palatinate againſt your majeſty's 
children, and to his ſeveral armies now on foot; yet, as 
we conceived, without touch of diſhonour to that King, or 
any other prince your majeſty's confederate. 

ce in the diſcourſe whereof, we did not aſſume to ourſelves 
any power to determine of any part thereof, nor intend to 
encroach or intrude upon the ſacred bounds of your royal 
authority, to whom, and to whom only, we acknowledge it 
doth belong to reſolve of peace and war, and of the mar- 
riage of the moſt noble prince your fon : but as your moſt 
loyal and humble ſubjects and ſervants, repreſenting the 


whole commons of your kingdom (who have a Jarge in- 


tereſt in the happy and proſperous eſtate of your majeſty, 
and your royal poſterity, and of the flouriſhing eſtate of 
our church and commonwealth) did reſolve, out of our 
cares and fears, truly and plainly to demonſtrate theſe things 
to your majeſty, which we were not aſſured could other- 
wiſe come fo fully and clearly to your knowledge; and 
that being done, to Jay the ſame down at your majeſty's 
feet, without expeCtation of any other anſwer of your ma- 
jeſty, touching theſe higher points, than what at your good 
pleaſure, and in your own time ſhould be held fit. 
„This being the effect of that we had formerly reſolved 
upon, and theſe the occaſions and reaſons inducing the 
ſame, our humble ſuit to your majeſty and confidence is, 
that your majeſty will be graciouſly pleaſed to receive, at 
the hands of theſe our meſſengers, our former humble de- 
claration and petition, and vouchſafe to read, and favorably 
to interpret the ſame: and that to ſo much thereof as con- 
taineth our humble petition concerning jeſuits, priefts, and 
popiſh recuſants, the paſſage of bills, and granting your 
royal pardon, you will vouchſafe an anſwer unto us. 
* And whereas your majeſty, by the general words of your 
letter, ſeemeth to reſtrain us from intermeddling with mat- 
ters of government, or particulars which have their motion 
in the courts of juſtice, the generality of which words, in 
the largeneſs of the extent thereof (as we hope beyond your 
majeſty's intention) might involve thoſe things which are 
the proper ſubject of parliamentary occaſions and diſcourſe. 
„And whereas your majeſty doth ſeem to abridge us of the 
anuent liberty of parliament, for freedom of ſpeech, juriſ- 
| „„ | „ giction, 
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« which we aſſure ourſelves ſo wiſe and ſo juſt a king will 
ic not infringe, the ſame being our antient and undoubted 
& right and inheritance received from our anceſtors ; with- 
out which we cannot freely debate, nor clearly diſcern of 
e things in queſtion before us, nor truly inform your ma- 
& jeſty ; in which we have been confirmed by your majeſty's 
? moſt gracious former ſpeeches and meſſages. We are there- 
&© fore now again inforced in all humbleneſs to pray your 
« majeſty to allow the ſame, and thereby to take away the 
& doubts and ſcruples your majeſty's late letter to our ſpeaker 
„ hath wrought upon us. | | 

“ So ſhall we your loyal and loving ſubjects ever acknow- 
& ledge your majeſty's juſtice, grace and goodneſs, and be 
& ready to perform that ſervice to your majeſty, which in the 
& true affection of our hearts we profeſs, and pour out our 
« daily and devout prayers to the Almighty for your ma- 
“ jeſty's long life, happy and religious reign, and proſperous 
<« eſtate, and for your royal poſterity after you for ever.“ 


This petition, with the remonſtrance annexed, was ſent to 
the king by twelve members, at the head of whom the houſe 
affected to ſet Sir Richard Weſton, a privy-counſellor, a known 
papiſt, and thought to be the perſon that moſt incenſed the 
king againſt the commons, Then the houſe reſolved to pro- 
ceed to no other affair, till they had an anſwer to their peti- 


tion. The king received the twelve members very roughly. wilſon, 
Some ſay, he called for twelve chairs for them, ſaying, ** Here p. 743. 


are twelve kings come to me.” He received from them the 
laſt petition, but rejected the remonſtrance, with the copy of 
the petition already preſented to him againſt the recuſants. 
Some days after, he ſent the commons an anſwer in writing. 
As nothing can better diſcover that prince's deſigns and cha- 
racter than his ſpeeches, though generally very long, the rea- 
der perhaps will be glad to ſee the anſwer at length. 


60 WE muſt here begin in the ſame faſhion that we would The king's 


have done, if your firſt petition had come to our anſwer to 
? the latter 


hands, before we had made a ſtay thereof; which is to re 


dition, and juſt cenſure of the houſe, and other proceed- James I. 
6 ings there (wherein, we truſt in God, we ſhall never 1621. 
te tranſgreſs the bounds of loyal and dutiful ſubjects) a liberty 


etition. 
| © peat the firſt words of the late queen of famous memory, by: 174. 
** uſed by her, in an anſwer to an inſolent propoſition made rage, 
by a Polonian ambaſſador unto her; that is, !,egatum -47 * ; 
expectabamus, heraldum accipimus,” For we had great Ruſhworth, 
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James I. “ reaſon to expect, that the firſt meſſage from your houſe | 2 
1621. ſhould have been a meſſage of thankſgiving for our conti- 
8 nued gracious behaviour towards our people, ſince your laſt 
2 receſs, not only by our proclamation of grace, wherein were 
* contained fix or ſeven and thirty articles, all of ſeveral : 
6 points of grace to the people, but alſo by the labour we z 
% took for the ſatisfaction of both houſes, in thoſe three arti- 
* ticles recommended unto us in both their names, by the | 
right reverend father in God, the archbiſhop of Canter- ; 
* bury; and likewiſe for the good government of Ireland, i 
we are now in hand with at your re,ueſt : but not only 
* have we heard no news of all this, but contrary, great com- 
“% plaints of the danger of religion within the kingdom, ta- 
citly implying our 1l|-government in this point. And we ; 
leave you to judge, whether it be your duties, that are the 4 
repreſentative body of the people, ſo to diſtaſte them with 
our government; whereas by the contrary it is your duty, Y 
with all your endeavours, to kindle more and more a duti- 4 
ful and thanktul love in the people's hearts towards us, {or | 
our juſt and gracious government. 
* Now whereas, in the very beginning of this your apo- 
logy, you tax us in fair terms of truſting uncertain reports 
and partial informations concerning your proceedings, we 
with you to remember, that we are an old and experienced 
king needing no ſuch leſſons, being in our conſcience freœeſt 
of any king alive from hearing or truſting idle reports, which 
ſo many of your houſe as are neareft us can bear witne!; 
unto you, if you would give as good ear to them, as you 
do to ſome tribunitial orators among you: and for proof 
in this particular, we have made your own meſſengers con- 
fer your other petitions ſent by you, with the copy thereof, 
which was ſent us before : between which there is no dit- 
ference at all; but that ſince our receiving the firſt copy, 
you added a concluſion unto it, which could not come to 
our hands till it was done by you, and your meſſenger ſent, 
„ which was all at one time. And if we had no copy of it 
beforehand, we muſt have received your firſt petition, to 
our great diſhonour, before we had known what it con- 
tained, which would have enforced us to return you a far 
worſe anſwer than now we do; for then your meſlenge's 
had returned with nothing, but that we have judged you 
petition unlawful and unworthy of an anſwer : for as to 
your concluſion thereof, it is nothing but Proteſtatio con- 
* traria facto; for in the body of your petition, you ulu? 
upon our perogative royal, and meddle with things {= 
„% abo 
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above your reach; and then in the concluſion you proteſt James I, 
the contrary; as if a robber would take a man's purle, and 1621. 
then proteſt he meant not to rob him. For firſt, you pre 


ſume to give us your advice concerning the match of our 
deareſt fon with ſome proteſtant (we cannot ſay princeſs, 
for we know none of theſe fit for him) and diſſuade us 
from his match with Spain ; urging us to preſent war with 
that king: and yet in the concluſion, forſooth, ye proteſt 
ye intend not to preſs upon our moſt undoubted and regal 
prerogative; as if the petitioning of us in matters that your- 
ſelves confeſs ye ought not to meddle with, were not a 
meddling with them. 

„And whereas ye pretend, that ye were invited to this 
courſe by the ſpeeches of three honourable lords ; yet by 
ſo much as yourſelves repeat of the ſpeeches, nothing can 
be concluded, but that we were reſolved by war to regain 
the Palatinate, if otherwiſe we could not attain to it. And 
you are invited to adviſe forthwith upon a ſupply, for keep- 
ing the forces in the Palatinate from diſbanding, and to 
foreſee the means for the railing and maintenance of the 
body of an army for that war againit the ſpring. Now, 
what inference can be made upon this, that therefore we 
muſt preſently denounce war againſt the king of Spain, 
break our deareſt ſon's match, and match him to one of 
our religion, let the world judge. The difference is no 
greater, than if we would tell a merchant, that we had 
great need to borrow money from him for raiſing an army; 
that thereupon it would follow, that we were bound to 
follow his advice in the direction of the war, and all things 
depending thereupon : but yet not contenting yourſelves 
with this excuſe of yours, which indecd cannot hold water, 
ye come after to a direct contradiction to the concluſion of 
your former petition, ſaying, that the honour and ſafety of 
us and our poſterity, and the patrimony of our children, 
invaded and poſſeſſed by their enemies, the welfare of re- 
ligion, and ſtate of our kingdome, are matters at any time 
not unfit for your deepett conſiderations in parliament, To 
this generality, we anſwere with the logicians, that where 
all things are contained, nothing is omitted. So as this 
plenipotencie of yours, inveſts you in all power upon earth, 
lacking nothing but the pope's to have the keys alſo both 
of heaven and purgatory : and to this vaſte generality of 
yours, we can give no other anſwer; for it will trouble 
all the beſt lawyers in the houſe to make a good commen- 
tary upon it; for ſo did the puritan miniſters in Scotland 
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bring all Kinde of cauſes within the compaſſe of their juriſ- 


diction, ſaying, that it was the church's office to judge of 


ſlander, and there could no kinde of crime or fault be com- 
mitted, but there was a ſlander in it, either againſt God, the 
king, or their neighbour; and by this means they hooked 
in to themſelves the cognizance of all cauſes : or like Bel- 
larmine's diſtindl ion of the pope's power over all kings, 
in ordine ad ſpiritualia, whereby he gives them all tempo- 
ral juriſdiction over them. 

« But to give you a direct anſwere to the matter of war 
for which you are ſo earnelt, We confeſs, we rather ex- 
pect you ſhould have given us great and heartie thanks, for 
the long maintaining a ſettled peace in all our dominions, 
when all Hur neighbours about are in a miſerable combul- 
tion of war; but, „Dulce bellum inexpertis.” And we 
indecd hnd by experience, that a number of our ſubjects 
are ſo pampered with peace, i they are deſirous of change, 
though they know not what. 

It is tru-, that we have ever profeſſed, and in that minde 
with God's grace we will live and die, that we will labour 
by all meanes poſlible, either by treaty or by force, to re- 
ſtore cur children to their antient dignity and inheritance : 
and whatſoever chriſtian princes or potentates will ſet them- 
ſelves againſt it, we will not ſpare any lawful means to 
bring our ſo juſt and honourable purpoſe to a good end; 
neither ſhall the match of our ſon, or any other worldly 
reſpect, be preferred to this our reſolution. For by our 
credit and intervention with the king of Spain, and the 
archducheſs and her huſband, now with God, we preſerved 


the Lower Palatinate one whole year from any further con- 


quering in it, which in eight days ſpace, in that time might 
have eaſily been ſwallowed up by Spinola's army without 
any reſiſtance, And in no better caſe was it now at our 


* ambaitador the lord Digby's coming through Heidelburgh, 
it he had not extraordinarily ſuccoured it. 


** But becauſe we cenceive that ye couple this war of the 
Palatinate with the cauſe of religion, we muſt a little un- 


fold your eyes herein. 


** The beginning of this miſerable war, which hath ſet all 
Chriſtendom on fire, was not for religion, but only cauſed 
by our ſon-in-law his haſty and harſh reſolution, following 
evil counſel, to take to himſelf the crown of Bohemia. 

* And that this is true, himſelf wrote letters unto us at 


* that time, defiring to give aſſurance both to the French 


ling, and ſtate of Venice, that his accepting of the crown 
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of Bohemia had no reference to the cauſe of religion, but James I. 
only by reaſon of his right of election (as he called it.) 1621. 
And we would be ſorry that that aſperſion ſhould come ——— 


upon our religion, as to make it a good pretext for de- 


throning of kings, and uſurping their crowns ; and we would 


be loth that our people here ſhould be taught that ſtrange 
doctrine : no, let us not ſo far wrong the jeſuits, as to rob 
them of their ſweet poſitions and practice in that very 
oint. 

þ And upon the other part, we aſſure ourſelf ſo far of 
your charitable thoughts of us, that we would never have 
conſtantly denied our ſon-in-law both the title and aſſiſ- 
tance in that point, if we had been well perſuaded of the 
juſtice of his quarrel. But to conclude ; this unjuſt uſurpa- 
tion of the crowns of Bohemia and Hungaria from the em- 
peror, hath given the pope and all that party too fair a 
ground, and opened them too wide a gate for curbing and 
oppreſſing of many thouſands of our religion, in divers 
parts of Chriſtendom. 

* And whereas you excuſe your touching upon the king 
of Spain, upon occaſion of the incidents by you repeated in 
that place, and yet affirm, that it is without any touch to 
his honour 3 we cannot wonder enough that you are ſo 
forgetful both of your words and writs : for in your former 
petition ye plainly affirm, that he affects the temporal monar- 
chy of the whole earth ; than which there can be no more 
malice uttered againſt any great king, to make all other prin- 
ces and potentates both envy and hate him ; but if ye liſt it 
may ezlily be tried, whether that ſpeech touched him in 


honour or not, if ye ſhall aſk him the queſtion, whether he 


means to aſſume to himſelf that title or no, for every king 
can beſt judge of his own honour. We omit the particu- 
lar ejaculations of ſome foul-mouthed orators in your houſe, 
againſt the honour of that king's crown and ſtate. 
** And touching your excuſe of not determining any thing 
concerning the match of our deareſt ſon, but only to tell 
your opinion, and lay it down at our feet. Firſt, we de- 
hire to know, how you could have preſumed to determine 
in that point, without committing of high-treaſon. And 
next you cannot deny but your talking of his match after 
that manner, was a direct breach of our commandment, 
and declaration out of our own mouth, at the firſt ſettin 
down of this parliament, where we plain!y profeſſed that 
we were in treaty of this match with Spain; and wiſhed 
you to have that conhgence in our religion and wiſdom, 
| % that 
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that we would ſo manage it, as our religion ſhould receive = 
no prejudice by it: And the ſame we now repeat unto 8 - 
you, profeſſing that we are ſo far engaged in that match, 
„ as we cannot in honour go back, except the king of Spain 
% perform not ſuch things as we expect at his hands. And 
tc therefore we are ſorry, that ye ſhould ſhew to have fo great 
c diſtruſt in us, as to conceive that we {hould be cold in our 
& religion, otherwiſe we cannot imagine how our former 5 
* public declaration ſhould not have ſtopped your mouths in | - 
« this point. | 

& And as to your requeſt, that we would now receive 
c your former petition; we wonder what could make you 
« preſume that we would receive it, whereas in our former 
« letter we plainly declared the contrary unto you. 

And therefore we have juſtly rejected that ſuit of yours: 
« For what have you left unattempted in the higheſt points 
« of ſovereignty, in that petition of yours, except the ſtrik- 
« ing of coin? For it contains the violation of leagues, the 
& particular way how to govern a war, and the marriage of 
« our deareſt ſon, both negative with Spain, nay, with any 
& other popiſh princeſs; and alſo affirmatively, as to the 
matching with one of our religion; which we confeſs is a 
« ſtrain beyond any providence or wiſdom God hath given 
« us, as things now ſtand. | 

&« Theſe are unſit things to be handled in parliament, ex- 
« cept your king ſhall require it of you: For who can have 
* wiſdom to judge of things of that nature, but ſuch as are 
„daily acquainted with the particulars of treattes, and of the 
„variable and fixed connexion of affairs of ſtate, together 
« with the knowledge of the ſecret ways, ends, and inten- 
« tions of princes in their ſeveral! negotiations? Otherwiſe, 
« a ſmall miſtaking of matters of this nature may produce 
« more effects than can be imagined ; and therefore, << Ne 
&« ſutor ultra crepidam.”” „ And beſides, the intermeddling 
« in parliament with matters of peace or war, and marriage 
&« of our deareſt fon, would be ſuch a diminution to us, to 
« our crown in foreign countries, as would make any prince 
cc neglect to treat with us, either in matters of peace or mar- 
„ riage, excepting they might be aſſured by the aſſent of the 
« parliament. And ſo it proved long ago with the king of 
« France *, who upon a trick procuring his ſtate to diſſent 
« from ſome treaty which before he had made, was after 
« refuſed treating with any other princes, to his great re- 
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*« proach, unleſs he would firſt procure the aſſent of his James I. 


eſtates to their propoſition. And will you caſt your eyes 1621. 


famous memory, was humbly petitioned by a parliament 
to be pleaſed to marry : But her anſwer was, That ſhe 
liked their petition well, becauſe it was ſimple, not limit- 
ing her to place or perſon, as not befitting her liking to 
their fancies; and if they had done otherwiſe, ſhe would 
have thought it a high preſumption in them. Judge then 
what we may do in ſuch a caſe, having made our public 
declaration already (as we ſaid before) directly contrary to 
that which you have now petitioned, 

« Now to the points in your petition, whereof you deſire 
an anſwer, as properly belonging to the parliament; The 
firſt and the greateſt point is that of religion; concerning 
which, at this time, we can give you no other anſwer 
than in general; which is, That you may reſt ſecure, that 
we will never be weary to do all we can for the propa- 
gation of our religion, and repreſſing of popery : But the 
manner and form you muſt remit to our care and provi- 
dence, who can beſt conſider of times and ſeaſons, not by 
undertaking a public war of religion through all the world 
at once, (which how hard and dangerous a taſk it ma 
prove, you may judge.) But this puts us in mind, how all 
the world complained the laſt year of plenty of corn; 
and God ſent us a cooling card this year for that heat: 
And ſo we pray God, that this deſire among you of kind- 
ling wars (ſhewing your wearineſs of peace and plenty) 
may not make God permit. us to fall into the miſeries of 
both. But as we already faid, our care of religion muſt 
be ſuch, as on the one part we muſt not, by the hot per- 
ſecution of our recuſants at home, irritate foreign princes 
of contrary religion, and teach them the way to plague 
the proteſtants in their dominions, with whom we daily 
intercede, and at this time principally, for eaſe to them of 
our profeſſion that live under them; yet upon the other 
part, we never mean to ſpare from due and ſevere puniſh- 
ment any papiſt that will grow inſolent for living under our 
ſo mild government. And you may allo be aſſured, we 
will leave no care untaken, as well for the education of 
the youth at home, eſpecially the children of papilts, 'as 
alſo for preſerving at all times hereafter the youth that are 
or ſhall be abroad, from being bred in dangerous places, 
and ſo pc iſoned in popiſh ſeminaries. And as in this point, 
namely, the good education of popiſh youth at home, we 


have 


«« upon the late times, you ſhall find that the late queen of —ä— 
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James I. have already given ſome good proofs, both in this king- 

1621. dom and in Ireland, ſo will we be well pleaſed to paſs 
an ** any good laws that ſhall be made, either now, or at any 
: time hereafter to this purpoſe. 

And as to your requeſt of making this a ſeſſion, and 
« granting a general pardon ; it ſhall be in your defaults, 
if we make not this a ſeſſion before Chriſtmas. 

« But for the pardon, ye crave ſuch particulars in it, as we 
© muſt be well adviſed upon, leſt otherwiſe we give you back 
4e the double or treble of that we are to receive by your en- 
<« tire ſubſidy, without fifteens. But the ordinary courſe we 
& hold fitteſt to be uſed ſtill in this caſe, is, That we ſhould 
« of our free grace ſend you down a pardon from the higher- 
& houſe, containing ſuch points as we ſhall think fitteſt, 
< wherein, we hope, ye ſhall receive good ſatisfaction. 

© But we cannot omit to ſhew you, how ſtrange we think 
« it, that ye ſhould make ſo bad and unjuſt a commentary 
upon ſome words of our former letter, as if we meant to 
« reſtrain you thereby of your antient privileges and liberties 
« in parliament. 'Iruly, a ſcholar would be aſhamed fo to 
„ milplace and misjudge any ſentences in another man's 
& book. For, whereas in the end of our former letter, we 
*« diſcharge you to meddle with matters of government, and 
«© myſteries of ſtate, namely, matters of war or peace, or 
« our deareſt ſon's match with Spain; by which particular 
« denominations we interpret and reſtrain our former words : 
« And then, after we forbid you to meddle with ſuch things 
& as have their ordinary courſe in courts of juſtice ; ye couple 
<« together thoſe two diſtin ſentences, and plainly leave out 
« thoſe words, „Of myſteries of ſtate 3” fo as ye err, a 
<« bene diviſis ad male conjuncta:“ For of the former part 
« concerning myſteries of ſtate, we plainly reſtrain our mean- 
« ing to the particulars that were after mentioned; and in 
« the latter, we confeſs we meant it by Sir Edward Coke's 
« fooliſh buſineſs d. And therefore it had well become him, 
<« eſpecially being our ſervant, and one of our council, to 
% have complained unto us, which he never did, though he 
« was ordinarily at court ſince, and never had acceſs refuſed 


c unto him. 


b This fooliſh buſineſs was a defign an information againſt him in the ſtar- 
formed by chancellor Bacon, one Lep- chamber, or ſend him into Ireland. 
ton, and Goldſmith, againſt Sir Edward This buſineſs was debated in the houſe 
Coke, after he was diſcharged from be- of commons. Coke, p. 118. 
ing chief juſtice, namely, to exhibit | 4 
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&« And although we cannot allow of the ſtile, calling it James I. 


« Your antient and undoubted right and inheritance ;” „ but 1621. 


« could rather have wiſhed, that ye had ſaid, « That our 


« privileges were derived from the grace and permiſſion of our 
« anceſtors and us; (for moſt of them grow from prece- 
« dents, which rather ſhew a toleration than inheritance :) 
e yet we are pleaſed to give you our royal aſſurance, that as 
« Jong as you contain yourſelves within the limits of your 
« duty, we will be as careful to maintain and preſerve your 
« Jawful liberties and privileges, as ever any of our prede- 
« celſors were; nay, as to preſerve our own royal preroga- 
« tive, ſo as your houſe ſhall only have need to beware to 
c trench upon the prerogative of the crown; which would 
« enforce us, or any jult king, to retrench them of their pri- 
„ yileges, that would pare his prerogative, and flowers of the 
« crown : But of this, we hope, there ſhall never be cauſe 
„given.“ 


& Dated at New- market the eleventh day of De- 
6. cember, 1921 ©.” 


The laſt part of the king's anſwer was ſo clear, as to want 
no explanation. He had contented himſelf hitherto with in- 
ſinuating certain principles, the conſequences whereof he had 
carefully concealed, and thereby ſeemed to reſerve to him- 
ſelt the power either of admitting theſe conſequences, in their 
utmoſt extent, or with reſtrictions, or of denying them ac- 
cording as occaſion ſhall require. But now, whether he gave 
way to his paſſion, or was glad at laſt to ſpeak his thoughts 
clearly, not to be conſtrained any longer to uſe doubtful ex- 
preſſions, which very often were pretended not to be under- 
ſtood, he put the commons under a neceſſity either of grant- 
ing his pretenſions, or oppoſing them openly, But if I may 
venture to ſay it, he committed an inexcuſable error, in not 
diſſolving the parliament, before the commons had time to 


debate upon his anſwer. He would thereby have eſtabliſhed | 


his pretenſions without incuring the vexation of an open and 


public oppoſition, which he muf have expected, unleſs he 


was wilfully blind. The commons having read the anſwer, the 


conſequences whereof they plainly perceived, and knowing 


that the harſhneſs of this anſwer might people, if it were pollible to prevent it, 


© The lord keeper Williams adviſed, underſtanding between the king and his 


be mitigated and ſoftned, for he could Philips, p- 98, 
ever bear, that there ſhould be a miſ- 
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James I. the parliament was going to be diſſolved or prorogued, drew 


1621. 


The com- 
mons pro- 
teſtation, 
Wilton, 

p. 747+ 
Annals of 
James I. 

p. 65. 
Coke. 
Ruſhworth, 


f t. ls P-; Tho 


The king 
takes the 
proteſtation 
out of the 


12 
ook. 

Rui worth, 
t. i. p. 33. 
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up the following proteſtation. 


ec H E commons now aſſembled in parliament, being 
0 juftly occaſioned thereunto, concerning ſundry liberties, : 
« franchiſes,” and privileges of parliament, amongſt others b 
ce here mentioned, do make this proteſtation following, that 5 
6 the liberties, franchiſes, privileges, and juriſdiction of par- 
„ liament, are the antient and undoubted birth- right and in- 
c heritance of the ſubjects of England; and that the arduous 
“ and urgent affairs concerning the king, ſtate, and defence 
e of the realm, and of the church of England, and the main- 
* tenance and making of laws, and redreſs of miſchiefs and 
« oricvances which daily happen within this realm, are pro- 
« per ſubjects and matter of counſel and debate in parlia- 
e ment; and that in the handling and proceeding of thoſe 
% buſineſſes, every member of the houſe of parliament hath, 
& and, of right, ought to have, freedom of ſpeech, to pro- 
& pound, treat, reaſon, and bring to concluſion the ſame ; 
& and that the commons in parliament have like liberty and 
« frecdom to treat of theſe matters in ſuch order, as in their 
& judgments ſhall ſeem fitteſt ; and that every member of the 
« ſaid houſe hath like ſreedom from all impeachment, im- 
„ priſonment, and moleſtation other than by cenſure of the 
« houle itſelf) for, or concerning, any ſpeaking, reaſoning, 
“ or declaring of any matter or matters touching the parlia- 
« ment or parliament-buſineſs: And that if any of the faid 
«© members be complained of, and queſtioned for any thing 
„ done or ſaid in parliament, the ſame is to be ſhewed to the 
« king by the advice and aſſent of all the commons aſſembled 
« in parliament, before the king give credence to any private 
« information.” 

The king being informed of the proteſtation, called a coun- 
cil, and came in perſon, to cauſe what is contained in the 
following memorial, to be ordered. 


La 


Whitehall, Dec, 30, 1621. 


6c Is moſt excellent majeſty coming this day to the 
60 council, the prince his highneſs, and all the lords, and 
de others of his majelty's privy- council fitting about him, and 
& all the judges then in London, which were ſix in number, 
« there attending upon his majeſty; the clerk of the com- 
« mons houſe of parliament was called for, and commanded 
„ to produce his journal book, wherein was noted, and 
„ entnes 
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dry liberties, privileges, and franchiſes of parliament ; with 
which form of proteſtation his majeſty was juſtly offend- 
ed. Nevertheleſs, his majeſty, in a moſt gracious manner, 
there expreſſed, that he never meant to deny that houſe of 
commons any Jawful privileges that ever they had enjoy- 
ed; but whatſoever privileges or liberties they had by any 
law or ſtatute, the ſame ſhould be inviolably preſerved unto 
them ; and whatſoever privileges they enjoyed by cuſtom, 
or uncontrolled and lawful precedent, his majeſty would 
be careful to preſerve. But this proteſtation of the com- 
mons houſe, ſo contrived and carried as it was, his majeſty 
thought fit to be razed out of all memorials, and utterly 
to be annihilated, both in reſpect of the manner by which 
it was gained, and the matter therein contained. For the 
manner of getting it, firſt in reſpe<&t of the time: For, after 
ſuch time as his majeſty, out of his princely grace, and to 
take away all miſtakings, had directed his letter to ſecre- 
tary Calvert, dated at Royſton, 16 Decembris, and therein 
had ſo explained himſelf in the point of maintaining the 
privileges of the houſe of commons, as that moſt of the 
{aid houſe reſted fully ſatisfied, and freed from any ſcruple 
of having their liberties impeached ; and after that, by his 
majeſty's letters, directed to the ſpeaker, dated 18th De- 
cember, being Tueſday, his majeſty, at the humble ſuit of 
the houſe of commons, condeſcended to make this meet- 
ing a ſeſſion before Chriſtmas, and for that purpoſe had 
aſſigned Saturday following. Now upon this very Tueſday, 
and while the meſtengers from the houſe of commons were 
with his majeſty at J heoba}ds, to return thanks unto his 
majeſty, and therewith an excuſe from them not to make 
it a ſeſſion, in reſpect of the ſtrait of time whereunto the 
were driven ; which deferment his majeſty admitted of at 
their deſires, and thereupon gave orders for the adjournment 
of the parliament until the 8th of February next, which 
was the firſt day formerly appointed by his majeſty for the 
meeting together of the parliament ; and whiltt their meſ- 
ſengers were with his majeſty, and had reccived a graci- 
ne anſwer to return unto their houſes ; even that after- 
noon, a committee was procured to be made for taking 
their liberties into conſideration ; and this afternoon a pro- 
teſtation was made (to whom, appears not) concerning 
their liberties; and at fix a clock at night, by candle light, 
Q 2 the 
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« entries made of moſt paſſages that were in the commons James I, 
« houſe of parliament; and amongſt othar things, there was 1621. 
« written down, the form of a proteſtation, concerning ſun- e— 
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James I. the ſame proteſtation was brought into the ;houſe by the 
committee, and at that time of night it was called upon to 
—— be put to the queſtion, there not being the third part of the 
* houſe then preſent; whereas in all matters of weight, their 
uſual cuſtom is, to put nothing of importanee to the queſ- 
tion, till the houſe be full; and at this time many of them 
that were preſent, expected the queſtion would have been 
deferred to another day, and a fuller houſe ; and ſome then 
.<<, preſent ſtood up to have ſpoken to it, but could not be 
e ſeen or heard in that darkneſs and confuſion, Now for the 
matter of the proteſtation, it is penned in ſuch ambiguous 
and general words, as may ſerve for future times to invade 
„ moſt of the rights and prerogatives annexed to the imperial 
„ crown; the claim of ſome privileges being grounded upon 
the words of the writ for aſſembling the parliament, wherc- 
in ſome words, viz. “ Arduis Regni,” are cunningly 
mentioned but the word quibuſdam, which reſtraineth 
the genetality to ſuch particular caſes, as his majeſty 
pleaſeth to conſult with them upon, is purpoſely omitted “. 
FTpheſe things conſidered, his majeſty did, this preſent day, 
in full aſſembly of his council, and in the preſence of the 
judges, declare the faid- proteſtation, to be invalid, annulled, 
void, and of no effect; and did further. manu ſua pro- 
<< pria,” „ take the ſaid proteſtation out of the journal- book 
of the clerk of the commons houſe of parliament, and 
*.commanded an act of council to be made thereupon, and 
s this act to be entered in the regiſter of council cauſes.” 
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The parlia- Six days aſter, the king diſſolved the parliament by pro- 
ment is dif- clamation,, declaring, he was not obliged to give an account 
ol ved, : - . 

January 6. thercaf to any, ſince the diſſolving of the parliament, when 


Ruſhworth, he pleaſed, was confeſſedly in his power *. That howevez, 
. p. 54. he was willing to inform the public, it was becauſe the com- 


Annals, \ 3 5 
p. 66, mans 1 5 — liberty, not only to treat of his high prerogatives 
Coke. which belonged not to them, but alſo to ſpeak diſreſpectfully 
by * of foreign princesʒ that they ſpent the time in diſputing about 
. 4 Sc c aived To Mic OW an R | 1 
A 4Formeily, pattiamients fat but a few mente, p. , K. 
days, 4ng, too into con{ideration ſuch e His proclamation began with theſe 
affairs only as the ki ig had” before fet Words, * Albeit the aff-mbling, con- 
Fotth in the writs of ſummons.” But „ tinuing, and diflolving of Parlia- 
this, method” bein A tered, -þarliamiepts % ments, be a prerogative ſo peculiarly 
"were called Withvot MT pecaog of thiir e bitoaging"t6 vor Nrppekial © erownes 
meeting deifig Known, und Were not « ah the times and Texfons thereof ſo 
limited to tHe affaifs mentidned by the ' © abſolutelie in dur one power, that 
kings in their fir fle ſ peeclies ; and this „ wee nee ſe not give! account tients! 
made their ſeſſions hold ſo long, Rapin,. „ uato any; yet, &c,'? 
See Elſyng's manner of heldinz patlia- 
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their privileges, - without regarding the public wants ; that fames 1. 


ſome ill tempered ſpirits ſowed tares among the corn, and by 1627. 


their cunning devices, had impoſed upon him a 'neveflity of 


diſcontinuing the preſent parliament, without putting it to the 
name or period of a ſeſſion. Then, he declared, that though 
the parliament was broken off he intended to govern well, and 
ſhould gladly embrace the firſt occaſion to call another at a 
proper ſeaſon. cis 903; beide fines, e 


I his proclamation was followed by another, forbidding Proclama- 


under ſevere pefialties, to talk of ſtate affairs, and charging dien forbid- 


the judges in their circuits, to put the laws in force againſt 1412 Pk 
licentious es. 0 ο 21 1 | 41 16 affairs, 


But the king's reſentment did not end here. Some of the Wilſen, 
commons, Who had appeared moft zealous to maintain the 8.242 
privileges of2the' Houſe,” as Sir Edward Coke f, Sir Robert members 
Philips, Mr. Selden; Mr. Pym, Mr. Mallery, were com- po impri- 
mitted to priſon. Like wiſe Sir Dudley Diggs, Sir Thomas 2 
Crew, Sir Nathaniel Rich, and Sir James Perrot; were or- p. 56. 
dered into Ireland, to execute a certain commiſſion, the king 2 
intending thereby to remove them from their homes, and 3 ,. 
puniſh them with a fort of baniſhment. On the other hand, Ruſhcorth, 
the earls of Oxford and Southampton were ſent to the Tower 
on ſome ſtudied pretence 6; but it was eaſy to ſee, it was 
for ſpeaking too freely in the houſe of (peers of the king's“ 
conduct. | 019 | | | 

Till the laſt parliament, the king and the commons had ing of the 
only mutually tried each other, the one to enlarge his prero- difference 
gative, the other to preſerve privileges, which they looked between the 
upon as inconteſtable. But on the preſent occaſion, there was 33 
a neceſſity of declaring and acting openly. The king pre- 
tended, as appears by his anſwer to the petition of the com- 
mons, that their privileges having no other foundation than 
the conceſſion of the kings his predeceſſors, it was in his 
power to revoke them if they gave juſt occaſion. The com- 
mons, on their fide, pretended, they enjoyed theſe privileges 


Orders were given far ſeeling up k The earl of Oxford: was accuſed by 
the locks and doors of Sir Edward's one White a papiſt, of having ſpok«n 
chambers in London, and in the Temple, ſo:ne words to the diſhonour of the 
tor the ſeizing of bis papers ; and it was king, and diſparagement of his govern- 


debated, in council hw he might be 
he b. | Tower ; but the earl of Southampton 
. neral pardon that ſhould have paſſed 


excluded from the benefit of the ge- 


this laſt parliament. Ruſhworth, tom. i. 


P. $5» Angals, p- 66. Six Edward it, 


ſeems had called the king's n 


an over-prown mouſter. Willſon, p. 
749 5 


ment, for Which he was ſent to the 


was committed to the cuſtody of the 
dean of Weſtminſter, for his freedom 
of ſpeech, and for rebuking Bucking- 


ham in the hovie of Lords. Wilſdn, 


p. 748. Coke, p. 121, 
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James I. by ancient and undoubted right, had received them by inhe- 

1621, ritance from their anceſtors, and the king had no power to 

take them away. I paſs over in ſilence the conſequences 

which may be drawn from both theſe principles, if carried 

as far as the general terms will allow; they are obvious to 

Remarks on the meaneſt capacity, I beg leave not to determine fo difh- 

this differ- Cult a point, but only to make ſome rgmarks,. which I hope 
ence, will be of uſe for the ſequel of the hiſtory. 

Firſt, it is very difficult, in my opinion, and perhaps im- 
poſhble to eſtabliſh upon fixed principles, as well the royal 
prerogatives of the kings of England, as the privileges of the 
parliament and the houſe of commons in particular. We 
mult except ſuch as are allowed on both ſides, ſince this mu- 
tual conſent is of no leſs force than a Law. Cuſtom there- 
fore and precedent are the only foundation on which to eſta- 
bliſh their reſpective rights. 

The Anglo-Saxons, who conquered Britain, had no kings 
in thoſe parts of Germany where they inhabited before their 
coming into England : their government was ariſtocratical. 
deven of their chiefs, by whom Britain was conquered, al- 
ſumed the title of Kings, which was never before in uſe 
among them, 

It muſt be obſerved, as a very neceſſary point, that the do- 
minion of theſe new kings did nor properly extend over the 
conquered people, namely, the Britons, who were almoſt all 
driven into Wales and Cornwal, but over the conquerors 
themſelves among whom the ſubdued country was divided. 
Hence it is evident that the right of conqueſt, which might 
be alledged in favour of theſe firſt kings and their ſucceſſors, 
is wholly excluded. 

It is very likely, not to ſay certain, that the parliament of 
England is as ancient as the monarchy, though ſome diſpute 
it, but in my opinion without any foundation b. At leaſt, 
the time cannot be aſcertained when the parliament frit be- 
gan. But it is very difficult to prove the commons were ſum- 
moned to parliament and voted there. 

On the other hand, it cannot be doubted theſe firſt kings 
had great prerogatives, which were much increaſed by their 
ſucceſſors. But I believe it may be taken for granted, that 
in general neither the king's prerogatives, nor the ycople's 
privileges, owe their original to the laws: confequently, they 
can neither be limited nor enlarged, but as warranted by ex- 
amples and precedents. Now thele precedents are ſo contrary 


5 Sce the Diſſertation, vol. i. of this Hiſtory. 
ont 
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one to another, that there is no forming any fixed and cer- James I; 
tain rules: and what cauſes moſt difficulty in the matter, is 1621. 
the ambiguity of the terms; and firſt, in the word Parlia- ——— 


ment. 
If the parliament is conſidered as compoſed of the king 


and the two houſes, an unlimited power, with reſpect to the 
affairs of the kingdom, may without fear be aſcribed to it. 
But if the parliament is ſuppoſed to conſiſt only of the two 
houſes without the king, it cannot be denied that its rights 
are limited, The two houtes are properly the whole nation, 
excluſive of the king. They have ther privileges; but it be- 
longs not to them to extend them as they pleaſe ; the king's 
conſent is neceſſary to that end. "This is {till more truè, when 
one of the houſes acts alone, without the concurrence of the 
other: for then it repreſents but part of the nation, who can» 
not lawfully claim any other rights than thoſe which are grant- 
ed either by ſome law, or by the tacit conſent of the king and 
the other houſe. It is very certain, that to each of the two 
houſes belong ſeparate rights and privileges ; and that the two 
houſes together, though parted from the king, have alſo their 
privileges : but the queſtion is, to know how far they reach, 
and whether the king alone ought to be judge. 

The term Prerogative royal is liable to no leſs ambiguity 
than the word Parliament. It is a logſe and general term, 
which gives only a very confuſed idea of the thing ſignified. 
If it is a right common to all that bear the title of King, the 
prerogative-royal muſt be the ſame every where, and the kings 
of England and Poland will be as abſolute as the king of 
Perſia, If it has bounds, by whom were they ſet? Or, 
what are the bounds which it cannot exceed? I believe it is 
no leſs difficult to reſolve theſe queſtions, than thoſe concern - 
ing the privileges of the parliament, But as the prerogative- 
royal includes many particular rights, let us examine, for in- 
ſtance, the power challenged by James of revoking the pri- 
vileges of the houſe of commons. From whence had he 
this particular prerogative? Was it a right common to all 
kings? But there are in the world kingdoms without parlia- 
ments or a houſe of commons. Was this prerogative as an- 
cient as the Engliſh monarchy ? But he himſelf would not 
grant the houſe of commons to be ſo ancient. Was it from 
ſome law? but he produced none. Was it by a tacit conſent 
or by uſurpation? But the thing had never happened before, 
Was it, in fine, upon this general maxim, that whatever is 
| granted by one king, may be revoked by another? But, be- 
des that this no undeniable principle, elpecially after an un- 
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ames Li rrupted. poſſeflion for many, ages; the king would have 
—. 4 much puzzled toi name the kings who had granted 
— the commons their privileges-.;>Thus: king James ſuppoſed, 
ob qld was la thing fixed, inconteſtable, known 


85 uu oa nothing you more indeterminate, or 
$2 n: of els 4— SN and li Maite up 


e db Let ys conhder.now what were thoſe rights; liberties, pri- 


vileges, claimed by the commons as their ancient and un- 
doubted bicth · tight and inberitapce. Theſeſ are all uncertain 
2 5 general terms, of which we cannot have à clear and di- 
I idea, without. applying them to particular caſes. But 
| what Was ſaid concerping the. royal prerogative, may be ap- 
| plied here. How: came the cammons by theſe rights? How 
far did they teach? Wheie were theit bounds? This would 
de very difficult to fix. James perhaps went too far, when 
he would have entirely deprived the commons or the right of 
repreſenting to him the natien 9 grievances, and of the liberty 

to debate, reaſon, and ſpeak; id the houſe what was thought 
proper. But if, under colour of theſe rights, the commons 
would. take, upon them ta adviſe the king upon all occaſions, 
and ſpeak, injurioully of his majeſty in theic houſe, upon what 

would they ground ſuch privileges? 

Since.theretore it is ſo difficult to decide the queſtions con- 

5 cerning the prerogative royal, and. the privileges of both houſes, 
or of cach in particular, prudence and. good policy require 
that. kings and parliaments avoid as a rock the engaging in 
ſuch. diſputes. Accordingly, we may bave obſerved in the 
"peruſal. of this hiſtory, , that the wiſeſt, the moſt illuſtrious 
Wwe thoſe whoſe merit is moſt univerſally acknowledged, 
2s Edward. 1. Edward III. Henry V. Edward IV. Henry VI . 
Elizabeth, never had any conteſts of this nature with theit 
arliaments. On the contrary, thoſe that were leaſt eminent 

i . their prudence and capacity, ſuch as Henry III. Ed- 
Ward II. Richard IT, were ruined for railing ſueh ſorts of diſ- 
| putes. James! is the firſt who in thoſe latter days ingaged in this 
quarrel. He was followed by his ſon and grandſons, and 
theſe princes. inſtead of ſuccecdiog, i in their projects, only ten- 
dered.themcly es moſt unhappy; :. A wiſe and prudent, king of 
England, who knows his own intereſt, will never quarrel with 
\his "parliament ; and a parliament, as ſole view is the 
Ikingdam's welfare, will. take care never to queſtion the king's 
jull| prerogative ; hay, they, will rather chule to. ſeę it ſtretch. 
ed 2 little too far, than run the riſk. of breaking a union, 
Which is the. ſele fou dation of the public happineſs. J hope 


a ſtall be fort ven this * eon, Which to m ſeems, of 2 
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to inform the reader, and help him to judge impartially-of James I. 
the difference, which aroſe in this, and produced ſo many e ca 


lamities in the following reign. 
The diſſolution of the parliament, and the little 1clitiood 


— 


1 


of the king's ever nay, another, could not but be attended Ill conſe- 


with ill conſequences 


di ſlolving 


he king forfeited,” by this M ab. quences of 
his ſub- the — 


| ng not only the love and eſteem of great part o 
85 


but alſo the regard of foreigners. When he was thus ment. 
5 e with his people, it was univerſally concluded he 


could be no longer either a friend to be relied on, or an ene- 

my to be feared. On the other hand, the nation could 
not reflect without terror, that they were going to be expoſed 
to an arbitrary power, ſince there were to be no more parlia- 
ments to keep the prerogative royal within due bounds. But 
the worſt effect produced by the rupture between the king 
and the parliament, was the diviſion among the ſubjects, who 
continually joined with the two oppoſite parties, which ſubſiſt 


to this day, with ſome difference, under the names of Tories 
and Whigs. 


Theſe two parties, which began t to be formed, were con- Reaſons al - 
tented at firſt with mutual diſputes, in defence 2 the king's ledged for 
or the people's rights, in reſpect of what had cauſed the diſ- 20. * 


ſolution of the parliament. The royaliſts ſaid, the commons 
meant to make the Engliſh monarchy a republic: that i in 
meddling with tate-affairs, and adviſing the king concernin 

the management of the kingdom and his own family, they 
ſhowed they aſpired to no leſs than governing the ftate, fince 
they would never want pretences to give the king counſel, 

which if he refuſed to comply with, he would, by that very 
thing be deprived of the neceſſary aids for defence of; the 


realm, and conſtrained to receive law from foreign princes : 


that England was originally a monarchy, and had ever con- 
tinued upon the ſame foot ; but the foundations were going 
to be undermined, by making the king ſubject to the patlia- 
ment: that at firſt, remonſtrances only were made to the king, 
afterwards councils were added; but theſe councils would 
ſoon be converted into inſtruRtions, and the inſtructions into 
orders and commands; in a word, if the commons were ſuf- 


ſered to proceed, the king would quickly become a mere 


doge: that the commons had the leſs right to 1 875 to the 
government of the ſtate. as the ſtate had fabfitel ve Raue 


years without them, ſince it was about the end of Henry IIl's 


reign, and during the earl of Leiceſter's uſurpation, that the 


repreſentatives of Te people were firſt admitted into the par- 


1 liament. In mor, mund it was a ſtrange thing, that under a 


monarchical 


the king. 
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James. I. monarchical government, the people, or their repreſentatives, 


16022. 


ſhould tell the king how he was to govern his kingdom: 


————— that ſuppoſing the people had ſuch a right, it would be neceſ- 


ſary to impart to them all the ſecrets of the ſtate, and conſult 
them about alliances and treaties, peace and war; but as this 
had never been practiſed, it followed of courſe that the ſup- 
poſition was falſe, and the people were called to parliament 
only to ſupply the king's wants, and to ſettle the taxes and 
impoſitions in a manner the leaſt burthenſome to the ſubjects : 
that indeed as to the laws concerning the internal government 
of the ſtate, it was thought proper to enact them with the 
conſent of the people who were to be ſubject to them, that 
they might be the better executed; but no conſequence could 
thence be drawn, either for foreign affairs, or for the execu- 
tion of theſe laws, which was left to the king alone, or for 
the general government of the realm. 

1 he favourers of the people ſaid in their turn, that the king 
was not ſatished with England's being a monarchy, but would 
mae it an abſolute monarchy : that he affected to confound 
the ſeveral kinds of monarchies, whereof ſome were more, 
others leſs abſolute, in order to acknowledge but one fort, to 
which he aſcribed an unlimited power: that the Engliſh mo- 
narchy was not of this kind, but began with the parliament, 
which being as ancient as the royalty. formed, together with 
the ſovereign, the abſolute power, the king would aſſume to 
himſelf alone: that the parliament had their privileges, as 
the king had his, nor could be deprived of them, without de- 
ſtroying the nature and conſtitution of the Engliſh govern- 
ment: that the parliament repreſented the whole nation, who 
were as much or more concerned in the welfare of the ſtate 
than the king himſelf : that indeed the king had his undoubt- 
ed prerogatives; but they were intended for the welfare and 
preſervation, and not for the ruin of the ſtate : that whilſt he 
kept within theſe bounds, and acted only for the benefit of 
the kingdom, he anſwered the end and intent of his preroga- 
tives; but it was deftroying the conſtitution, to pretend that 
his prerogative royal gave him power to ſubvert the laws, to 
make alliances repugnant to the good of the realm, to render 
the nation contemptible in the eyes of foreigners, to expoſe 
religion to the danger of being ruined, through an extreme 
careleſineſs and condeſcenſion for its enemies: that in ſuch 
a caſe, as he ſwerved from the end and. deſign of his preroga- 
tive, it was the people's or their repreſentative's buſineſs to 
ſhow him the inconveniences of his conduct, propound 
means to prevent them, and give him proper advice for their 
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cure: that if this were not ſo, it would follow the king would James J. 
be abſolute and arbitrary, might ruin and deſtroy the king- 1622. 


dom at his pleaſure, trampled upon the eſtabliſhed laws, op- 
preſs the ſubjects, take away their lives and fortunes, which 
was directly eontrary to the conſtitution of England: that as 
to the reſt, it evidently appeared, the king was labouring to 
reduce the privileges of the parliament to little or nothing. 
Does the parliament repreſent to him the people's grievances ? 
It may, ſays he, from thence be inferred that the king go- 
verns ill, and this tends to alienate from him the love of 
his ſubjects. Is he deſired to put the laws againſt recuſants 
in execution? He anſwers, that affair muſt be left to his care, 
he knows what is proper to be done: he is an old experienced 
king, who has no need to be taught, and yet he is ot ſeen 
to do the leaſt thing towards redreſſing the grievances com- 
plained of. Do the commons repreſent to him that the prince 
his ſon's marriage with the Spaniſh infanta may be of very ill 
conſequence to religion? He replies, they have no buſineſs to 
meddle with his family-concerns. Do they ſtrive to make 
him ſenſible that the proteſtant religion is in danger of being 
deſtroyed throughout Europe, for want of aſſiſtance, and that 
the king of Spain amuſes him with fair promiſes, whilſt he is 

ver-running the Palatinate ? He anſwers, theſe are matters 

f ſtate, too high for the people's repreſentatives, who have 
neither wiſdom nor capacity enough to comprehend the my- 
ſteries of government: Ne ſutor ultra crepidam.” In a word, 
he reduces the privileges of the commons to adviſing the kin 
when he ſhall do them the honour to aſk it, and to ſupplying 
him with money when he demands it on any pretence, tho” the 
pretence be evidently falſe, ſince he will not ſuffer his reaſons 
to be examined. But this is not all : he plainly tells the com- 
mons, their privileges are only conceſſions of himſelf and pre- 
deceſſors and intimates that they ſhall keep them no longer 
than their ſubmiſſion makes them worthy of them. Is it pos- 
ible, ſay they, to give plainer marks of a ſetled defign to 
uſurp an arbitrary power? Suppoſing the commons were 
not called to parliament till the reign of Henry IIT. which 
however cannot be proved, have they not been ever ſince an 
eſſential part of parliament, and conſequently have they not an 
undoubted right to all parliamentary privileges ? 


— — — 


This is part of what was then ſaid on both ſides, and is The puri- 
What ſerved to cheriſh diviſion between the two parties, who tans are fox 
have not ceaſed ever ſince to revile one another. It is eaſy eri 


| do gueſs which of the two parties the puritans joined with: 
they loved not the king, who, on his part, diſcovered on all 
| | . occaſions 
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James I. occaſions that he was their mortal enemy. But, as J ſaid, 


THE HIST ORT 


there were two ſorts of puritans, ſtate-puritans and church- 


— puritans. Before the king declared himſelf ſo* openly with 


__ _.. reſpect to his prerogative: royal, the ſtate-puritans were few, 
hecauſe the king having gone no great lengths, his intention 


was yet only ſuſpected: but after the diſſolution of the third 


parliament, their number greatly increaſed; and the king, 


through a policy very deſtructive of his intereſts, always af- 
fected to confound: theſe:twor ſorts. of puritans: he thereby 
forced them to make but one party, though they were united 


only in a ſingle point, namely, in oppoſing the maxims of 


The Armi- 


mians are for 


the king. 
Wilſon. 
9. 751. 


Coke. 


Hacket's. 
Life of 

Williams, 
p. 63, (4. 


the court. The church- puritans, who before made no figure 
in the kingdom, ſuddenly formed a very conſiderable party by 
the junction of the ſtate puritans. This party grew in the end 
ſo powerful, that they overthrew the eccleſtaſtical hierarchy, 
and the monarchy itſelf: but this happened not till the fol- 
lowing reign, 7307 % 00 551% nt 90 

On the other hand, the king's party was ſtrengthened by 
the junction of the Arminians, who were very numerous. 
Arminius's doctrine had bred diſputes in England, though 


with leſs noiſe than in Holland. Many clergymen had em- 


braced this doctrine, though condemned by the ſynod of Dort, 
whoſe authority they did not acknowledge, and notwithſtand- 


ing the king's. open proſeſſion to reject Arminius's tenets, 


I hele men improving the opportunity ariſing from the diſcord 
between the two parties, readily joined with the royaliſts, 
and from that time were as much careſſed at court as they 
were hated beſote. By this means William Laud, a clergy- 
man of great parts and. learning, was qualified, though Ar- 
minian, to be promoted to the fee of St. David's by the mar- 
quis of Buckingham's intereſt, who deſired the biſhop of Lin- 
coln i to recommend him to the king. It was however with 
ſame difficulty that the king agreed to his preferment, being 
prejudiced againſt him on account of his proud and turbulent 
ſvicit k. After the Arminians had liſted themſelves in the 


king's party, they were in the height of proſperity, favoured 
by the courtiers, who were labouring to hinder the growth of 


The papiſts puritaniſm. On the other hand, the papiſts alſo declared 


embrace the 


fame party. 


openly for the king, becauſe it was by an abſolute power 


i The lord keeper Williams. —Arch- rule and authority, becauſe 1 find he 
b iſhop Abbot had repreſanted him to “ hath a reſtleſs ſpirit, and cannot fee 
the king as unſound in religion, be- „ when, matters are well, but loves to 


cauſe he was an Arminian, Hacket. „ toſs apd change, and to bring thines 


te to a pitch of reformation floating in 


63. | 
I k The king to'd the lord keeper, © his own brain, etc, See Hacket, 


I bee Layd bak from all place of peb4a. _: _ -/ "che 
> macs vs; on 
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alone that they could obtain their deſites, whereas the partia- James I. 
ment was their | profeſſed enemy. In fine, moſt of the cler- 1622. 
gy eſpouſed likewiſe the King's ſide, looking upon him as the 
only perſon capable of ſupporting them againſt the attempts ar do the 
of the puritans, whoſe number continually increaſed. clergy elſo. 
The two parties being thus compoſed of men of differefft Mutual re- 
kinds and ſentiments, mutually upbraided one another with proaches of 
what was moſt odious in each party. The royaliſts confound- 3 of 
ed, under the name of puritans, all who oppoſed the king; Clareadon. 
and the puritans taxed all the royaliſts with being papiſts or 
Arminian s. i | 

This diviſion, which began to be remarkable in England, The king is 
did not ſerve to eſtabliſn the king's reputation abroad. It glg 1 
was now two: years ſince his ſon · in laws dominions were in- abroad. 
vaded by the Spantard and the duke of Bavaria, and he was W:1ſon. 
not ſeen to take any effectual courſe for their recovery. Em- Ruſhworth. 
baſſies and ſollicitations were the only arms he employed for Sy 
that end u. The king of Spain had amuſed him four or 
five years with the hopes of a marriage which advanced not, 
and by that means tied up his hands, whilſt he ſeized the Pa- 
latinate. In ſhort, when all Europe expected he would ſee 
the intereſts of his kingdom, his family, and his own, and 
take ſome vigorous reſolution, it was heard that he was irre- 
concileably-tallen out with his parliament. W hereupon he 
was deſpiſed abroad, and inſults quickly followed contempt. 
In the Netherlands he was publicly ridiculed on their ſtages : 
comedies were acted, with meſſengers haſtily bringing news Paſyuth © 
that the Palatinate was going to be loſt, confidering the nu- made upon 


Mmerous forces that were ſending thither by the king 3 
Spain's enemies: the king of Denmark was to find a hun- Wilſou, 


dred thouſand pickled herrings 3 the Hollanders a hundred p-749- - 
thouſand butter- boxes; and the king of England a hun- ee 7 ve 
dred thouſand ambaſſadors. In one place king James was 
pictured: with a ſcabbard without a ſword, in another with 

a ſword which could not be drawn, though divers perſons 


1 The lord. Clatendon rightly ob- the church: though in truth the one 


ſerves how much theſe two parties miſ- 
repreſented one another: the puritans 
endeavoured to perſuade the people that 
all who held with Arminius did intend 


to introduce popery: and the other ſide 


was no leſs willing to have it thought 
that all who'adhered to Calvin, in the 
controverſies abdut predeſtination, did 
in their hearts likewiſe adhere to him 
with reference to the diſcipline, and 
deſired to change the government of 


ſide was not inclined to popery, and 


very many of the other were moſt ar- 
fectionate to the peace and proſperity 
of the church, and very pious and 
learned men, Clarendon, tom. i. p. 
72 # | 


mn Whereupon it was fa'd, that the 
king might almoſt have purchaſed ſuch 
a country as the Palatinate, with the 


money ſpent on embaſſhes, Wilſos, 


P 748. 
ſtood 


8 
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James I. ſtood pulling at it". In England itſelf the almoſt-forgotten 
1622. ſtory of David Rizzo was revived. But what moſt troubled 


dhe contrary party to the king, was to ſee Buckingham govern 


ſo abſolutely, that the king ſeemed to have made his favorite 
his maſter. None were admited to places but papiſts, Armi- 
nians, or ſuch as were reckoned to have little or no religion, 
In ſhort, ſuch only paſſed for proteſtants with the court, as 
were for the royal prerogative in its utmoſt extent, let their 
The arch- religion be what it would. All the reſt were puritans. Abbot 
—_— himſelf, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was reckoned among the 
is reckoned Puritans, becauſe he approved not of the court-maxims. He 
a puritan, had the misfortune in the year 1622, to kill a man with an 
ky 790 arrow as he was ſhooting at a buck , and this accident oc- 
He kills a caſioned his being deemed incapable of performing any longer 
man acci- the functions of a biſhop. Wherefore he reſolved alſo to 


_— ſave himſelf the trouble of going to the council, where his ad- 
from court. vice was little regarded, as coming from a perſon of puritan- 
Ibid. principles. 

8 : Whilſt the people were in this fort of fermentation, the 
king wanted money. He had a mind to fend Digby to Spain, 
and Weſton to Bruſlels ?, to finiſh at once the marriage and 
the affair of the Palatinate. Beſides, Buckingham and his re- 

lations were a gulph which could not be filled. I here was 
no likelihood of a new parliament, after the king's late pro- 
ceedings. Though a parliament could have been perſuaded 
to give the king money, it would not have been till after 
their privileges were ſecured at the expence of the prerogative- 
royal, and the king thought the remedy worſe than the diſ- 
eaſe. Recourle therefore was to be had to extraordinary me- 

The king thods. The ſpeedieſt and moſt ſure ſeemed to be the ex- 

e acting from the people a contribution under the name of be- 

Ruſh worth, nevolence. As the court knew, if ſome conſtraint were not 

5 n In Bruſſels they painted him with the archbiſhop fitting on horſeback, let 

p. (8. his pockets hanging out, and not one fly a barbed arr-w from a croſs-bow, 

Coke, penny in them; and his purſe turned which untortunately ſhot the keever in 


upſide down, In Antwerp they paint- 
ed the queen of Bohemia like a poor Iriſh 
mantler, with her hair hanging about 
her cars, her child at her back, and 
king James cairying the cradle after 
her; and every one of theſe pictures 
had ſeveral motto's expreſſing their ma- 
lice, Coke, vol. i. p. 126. | 

o On July 24, in Barmſhill-park in 
Hampſhire, belonging to the lord Zouch, 
who had invited the arcl;biſhop-to a 
buck -hunting. Peter Hawkins, the 
keeper, running among the herd of 
deer, to bring them to the fairer mark 


the fleſhy part of his left arm, who died 
immediately of the wound. Hacket, 
p. 65. The kin, granted tae arch- 
biſtup a pardon tor this November 22, 
this year, See Rymer Fed. tom. xvils 
N 

p It was by Weſton's help, that the 
elector Palatine and his lady, found 
means, thougi with much difficulty, to 
eſcape to the Hague, having nothing 
elſe to ſupport them but patience and 
hope, the only and ordinary comfort 0! 
thoſe deprived of all help beſides. C- 
born, ſect. 47. 


uſcd, 


OF ENGLAND. an 
uſed, the people's liberality would not go very far, the judges James J. 


were ordered in their circuits to demand a benevolence, and 1622. 
to intimate, withal, that the king would not be ſatisfied with 
what ſhould be voluntary offered, if it was not proportionable 
to the giver's abilities. Lo that purpoſe the council directed 
- a circular letter to the jud es, concluding with theſe words: 
« Nevertheleſs, if any perſon ſhall, out of obttinacy or diſ- Puſhworth, 
« affetion, refuſe to contribute herein, - proportionably to . . 6. 
« their eſtates and means, you are to certify their names unto 

« this board. And fo recommending this ſervice to your beſt 

« care and endeavour, ad praying you to return unto us 

„ notes of the names of ſuch as ſhall contribute, and of the 

« ſums offered by them 4.” The excuſe for this levy of 

money, was the king's pretended reſolution to recover the 
Palatinate by arms, after having in vin tried gentle means. 

It will hereafter appear how this reſolution was executed. 

The king's project was to conclude the prince his ſon's The king's 
marriage, and receive the dowry of two millions, before he Proje®. 
demanded the reſtitution of the Palatinate, for fear the Spa- 
niard ſhould pretend that the reſtitution was to be in compen- 
ſation of the dowry, After that, he hoped the king of Spain, 
out of friendſhip, and in conſideration of their alliance, would 
ſurrender the Lower Palatinate to his ſon-in-law, and oblige 
the emperor and the duke of Bavaria to reſtore him the Upper. 

This was all he intended to do for his daughter and {on-in- 
law. hat this was his deſign, manifeſtly appears in his in- 
ſtructions to the lord Digby, before his departure for Spain, Ruſkworth, 
wherein he was expreſsly ordered, not to make the affair 
of the Palatinate one of the marriage-articles.” The 
king however would have the public believe, that his chief 
aim in the Spaniſh match, was to procure his ſon-in-law the 
reſtitution of the Palatinate. This doubtleſs was one of thoſe 
myſteries of ſtate which could not be comprehended by the 
commons. Perhaps he really hoped, the reſtitution would 
immediately follow upon the marriage: but this hope was 
built on a very ſandy foundation. In all appearance Gonde- 
mar inſpired him with ſo chimerical an expectation. 

However, James, being intirely bent upon this project, Dieby is 
ſent Digby ambaſſador extraordinary to Spain, to conclude the ſent into 


marriage-treaty jointly with Sir Walter Aſton, who had been _—_ 


xvii. p. 300. 
q Letters to the ſame effect were di- the kingdom, and for making choice of Cabala. 

tected to the high · ſneriffs, and juſtices collectors, &c, Ruſhworth, tom. i. Wilſon, 

of the peace of the ſeveral counties, and p. 61. 


ral p. "49+ 
to the mayors and bailiffs throughout Ruſhworth, 
R ſome on i. p. 565 


Aanals. 
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James I. ſome time at the court of Philip IV. The articles concern. 


1622. ing religion were already ſettled, but the reſt were not to be 

— talked of, till the pope's diſpenſation was obtained, for fear of 

labouring in vain. This was an artifice of the Spaniſh court, to 

prolong the affair, in order to have time to finiſh the conqueſt 

of the Palatinate, whilſt the diſpenſation was expected, which 

to haſten or delay was, probably, in the king of Spain's breaſt. 

Mean while, the hopes of a ſpeedy concluſion of the marriage, 

of the dowry of two millions, and of the reſtitution of the 

Palatinate, ſo tied up the king's hands, that he durſt not take 

the leaſt ſtep to offend the Spaniard, for fear of defeating ſo 

noble a project. Therefore, whenever he talked of engaging 

in a war for the recovery of the Palatinate, it was always 

with this reſtriction, if he could not obtain it by fair means, 

becauſe he thought himſelf ſure of the ſucceſs of his negotia- 

tions. It is therefore certain, that when he demanded money 

of the parliament, or exacted the benevolence on the people, 

it was not with —_ to prepare for war, though that was 

the pretence, ſince a breach with the houſe of Aultria was in- 
conſiſtent with his project. 

Digby made When Digby, who was this year created earl of Briſtol *, 

carl of ſet out for Spain, the king ſent Gage to Rome, to ſollicite the 

_ diſpatch of the diſpenſation, without which the new ambaſla- 

Ruſhworth. dor could not proceed at Madrid. But to render Gage's in- 

Gage is ſent ſtances more effectual, it was neceſſary to ſhow the pope, the 


22 king was not a perſecutor of the catholics. Not but that he 


 viſpenſation had already given very convincing proofs : however he thought 


Wilſon. he ſhould on this occaſion give a ſtill ſtronger one, by releaſing 
p.75% j- all the impriſoned recuſants*. This was done publicly and 
e impri 8 8 

ſoned recu- openly, by writs under the great- ſeal to the juſtices of aſſize, 
ſants are all with a letter from the lord-keeper Williams, exhorting them 
2 punctually to obey the king's orders. Theſe writs, contrary 
tom. i. p.62+ to the law, to the commons remonſtrance, and to the king's 

own anſwer to their petition, occaſioned many ſevere cenſures 
The lors upon the king's conduct. As this affair made a noiſe among 
ketper's the people, the lord-keeper was ordered to vindicate the king 


vindication by a public writing. This vindication begins with this no- 


of the king. 

rorth, = : . | | | 
"oP "= r The lord Digby carried letters from and at the ſame time, James Hay vil. 
Annals, king James and prince Charles, to the count Doncaſter, was created carl 0 


p. 69. king of Spain, and one from the king -Carlifle, William viſcount Fielding ear 

2 to the lord Balthazar of Zuniga, which of Denbigh, and Lionel lord Craniics 

; the reader may ſee in Ruſhworth, tom. i. earl of Middleſex, ' Dugdale, vol, 
p. 57, Kc. The lord Digby, upon his p. 437, &c. Howes, p. 1934- 

arrival in Spain, was ſtrangely neglect - t Gondemar uſed to boaſt, thet fon 


ed by the Spaniſh court, as the reader . thouſand recruits had been releaſed thao 


may fee in Wilſyn, p. 749, 7 50. bis interceſſion. Wilſon, p. 7 59+ 
* He was created ſo September 15, 


be 
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ble compariſon: * As the ſun in the firmament appears t) James I. 
« us no bigger than a platter, and the ſtars but as ſo many 1622, 
« nails in the pummel of a ſaddle, becauſe of the enlarge 
« ment and diſproportion between our eye and the object: 
& ſo is there ſuch an unmeaſurable diſtance between the deep 
« reſolution of a prince, and the ſhallow apprehenfions of 
« common and ordinary people, that as they will ever be 
« judging and cenſuring, ſo they muſt needs be obnoxious to 
« error and miſtaking.” Then he gives two reaſons, both 
very falſe, of his conduct, The firit is, that as the kin 
was now folliciting very zealouſly for ſome eaſe to all the 
proteſtants in Europe, it would be unreaſonable to execute at 
the ſame time the laws againſt the Roman catholics. The 
ſecond, that the Engliſh jeſuits had publiſhed a book to ex- 
cite the French king to execute in his kingdom againſt the 
Huguenots, the ſame laws as thoſe enacted in England againſt 
the papiſts. But, added the biſhop, to conclude, from the 
« favour done to the Engliſh papiſts, that the king favours 
the Romiſh religion, is a compolition of folly and malice, 
little deſerved by a gractous prince, who by word, writing, 
« exerciſe of religion, and acts of parliament, hath demon- 
&« {trated himſelf ſo reſolved a proteſtant.“ 

I obſerved that about the latter end of the laſt year, the Ine of 
emperor ſent count Schwartzemburg to the king, to treat of count 
the affair of the Palatinate. This ambaſſador being pompouſly 3 
received at London, as witneſſing the emperor's regard for eu 
the king, could produce no powers when he came to talk of Du Cheine. 


:  52ffairs. It was the archducheſs Iſabella that was impowered 
t by the emperor to conclude the truce defired by the king. 
5 There was a neceſſity therefore of going to negotiate at Bruſ- 
3.00 


ſels with the archducheſs and the envoys of ſome proteſtant 
princes. The king choſe for this employ Sir Richard Weſton, wedon ſent 
Chancellor of the exchequer, probably becauſe he thought his to Brvfiels, 
religion would advance the negotiation. But, to gain the in- hg ag 2 
fanta's favour, he made uſe of another means alſo. He per- Van is are 
mitted the lord Vaux, a papiſt, to raiſe two thouſand men u mitted to 
ng in England, to ſerve the infanta againſt the United Provinces, fate. 
aud the proteſtant princes their alles. By ſuch means as theſe, vice of the 
te king hoped to ſucceed in his negotiations. We ſhall ſee infants a- 
at. | Fieſently the event, but it will be neceflary firſt to mention 2 
What paſſed in Germany during the year 1622. Du Che. 
be king of Bohemia, plainly perceiving the king his fa- | 


ther-in-law uſed very ineftectual methods to reſtore him to his 


| u Four thouſand, ſays Wilſon, p. 753. 
Vor. VIII. p 


domi- 
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Affairs of 
Bohemia. 
Hiſtory of 
tne rebell. 
ot Bohemia. 
Coke. 
Wilſon. 
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James I. dominions, believed it adviſeable to proceed ſome other way. 


He was ſtill maſter of Manheim, Heidelberg, and Frankendal; 
and count Mansfeldt, though withdrawn into Alfatia, had it 
ſill in his power to re-enter the Lower Palatinate. In order 
to improve this laſt remedy, he agreed with prince Chriſtian 
of Brunſwick, adminiſtrator of the biſhopric of Halberſtadt, 
who had accompanied him to the Hague, to raiſe an army in 
Weſtphalia, and join Mansfeldt. At the ſame time he made 
the like agreement with the prince of Baden-Durlac, who 
promiſed alſo to levy an army for the ſame purpoſe. It is 
likely, the Hollanders ſupplied the money for theſe levies, on 
account of the advantage they ſhouid reap from this powerful 


diverſion. Theſe two princes kept promiſe with the king of 


Bohemia, and each headed ten or twelve thouſand men. Ihe 
difficulty was how to enter the Lower Palatinate, where the 
Spaniards were very ftrong. However, the thing not appcar- 
ing improQticable, the prince of Bruntwick took the field in 
Weſtpha! alia, and ſeized fome places in the county of Marck. 
This drew upon him a detachment of the Spanith army from 
the Low Cou: itrics, commanded by count Henry de Bergh, 

who was joined by the count of Anhalt with another detach- 
ment of the army of Bavaria, commanded by count Tilly in 
the Palatinate, By this means, prince Chriſtian ſaw himſelf 
detained fome time in We ſtphalia. But at length, the count 
of Bergh being recalled, he was at liberty to advance. On 
me other I and, it was not eaſy for the prince of Baden to en- 
r the Palatinate, all the paſſages being ſtopt up by count 

1 illy and Gonſales of Cordova. 

Mean while, the king of Bohemia departing privately from 
the Hague, on board a ſmall yelle!, 4 and landing at Ca 
travels through France and ſafely arr ved at Mansfeldt's ar 175 
Who Was advanced to Ge See Shot lier: they impatiently 
expected the approach of the two armies coming to their al. 
liltance. It would be needleſs to give a particular account ot 
the march of theſe two armies, and tne obſtacles they met 
with from the Spaniards and 3 ans. It will ſuthce to ſay, 
the p. ince of Baden was defcated the ſixth of May: that at- 
terwards the king of Bohemia and Mansfeldt marching to 


prince Chriſtian, met count Lilly, who put them to rout, and 


forced them to retire to Manheim. This battle was tought 
the 12th of } une. Eight dans after, Tilly alſo attacked prince 
Chriſtian, who was advanced to the borders of the Palati— 
nate; and though he gained ſome advantage over him, could 
not however Plevend his paihng 0 Manheim With goOd par. 
Ct his t:00Ps, 


Some 
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Some time aſter, the Spaniards and Bavarians were ſo James I. 

ſtrongly recruited, that their army conſiſted of above fifty thou- 1622. 
ſand men, with which they almoſt ſurrounded their enemies. 
who were encamped between Manheim and Heidelberg. - 
W herefore the king of Bohemia, defpairing ever to recover 
what he had loſt, returned to Holland. After his departure, 
the prince of Brunſwick and count Mansfeldt reſolved to join 
prince Maurice in the Low Countries, and marched through 
Lorrain. As they were obliged to take a compaſs, Gonſales 
de Cordova parting from Tilly, went and expected them at 
Brabant, to hinder their paſſage. Ihe two armies meeting 
between Namur and Bruſſels, fought with equal ſucceſs ; but 
the prince of Brunſwick loſt an arm by a cannon ball. After 
the battle, Mansfeldt continued his march towards Holland. 

Mean while, count Tilly having no enemy to oppoſe him Heidelberg 
in the Lower Palatinate, carried Heidelberg by ſtorm *, took _ —— 5 
Manheim by a long blockade, and then beſieged Frankendal *. and Fran- 

Whilſt the king of Bohemia was in the Palatinate, con- kendal be- 
ferences were held at Bruſſels, to procure a truce for that un- _ LG 
fortunate country, according to the king of England's deſire, at . 
though he was not impowered by the king his ſon-in-law, Du Cheſne, 
for whom, at this juncture, a truce was not convenient. In 22 
the negotiation two difliculties immediately occurred, which of Bohemia. 
ſerved to prolong, it. The firſt was, the Engliſh ambaſſador Ruſhworthy 
had not ſufficient powers from the King of Bohemia and his 
allies. James had doubtleſs imagined, that ſince this truce 
was negotiating on his account, it ſufficed to treat with him. 

But the Spaniurds gave to underſtand, they could only treat 

with the principal parties. There was occahon therefore to 

ſend to the Palatinate for full powers from the king of Bohe- 

mia, who was not in haſte to diſpatch them, whiltt he had 

any hopes of ſucceeding in his enterprize. But at laſt, ſend- The king i 
ing theſe powers when he ſaw his affairs declining, another muicd, 
difficulty of the ſame nature occurred at Bruſſels. The arch- 
ducheſs had no other power than the emperor's bare letter, 
deſiring her to conſult with the Engliſh ambaſſador concerning 

a truce for the Lower Palatinate 7. From that time the king 

of Bohemia's affairs daily growing worſe, the archducheſs aud 


The famovs library there was car- pikes with his own band, in repulſing 
ried to Rome, and put into the Vatican, the enemies from the ailauit, Wilton, 
Welwood, p. 27. p. 757. 

* Sir Horatio Vere was the Engliſh All that Weſton obtained, was only 
commander in Manheim, Sir Gerard letters of intreaty from the intanta to 


* ” , 1 . % 
Herbert, governor of Heidelberg caſ- the emperor's general to proceed no 


tle, and major Burroughs of Frankendal,, farther. Ruſhworth, tom. 1, p. 65. 
Herbert was ſlain, after breaking three 
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James I. count Schwartzemburg prolonged the affair on divers preten- 


1622. ces, till Heidelberg was taken, and Manheim cloſely blocked 
up. Then James writ to the king of Spain, to deſire him to 
Sept, 16. order that the affairs of the Palatinate might remain in their 
preſent ſtate, till the concluſion of the truce, and the blockade 
of Manheim was raiſed. Philip feigned to have this conde- 
ſcenſion for him, but before his letter to the archducheſs was 

Novemb. 4, Teceived, Manheim was taken. Nay, it did not hinder count 
Tilly from beſieging Frankendal, which he would have alſo 
taken without ſcruple, had not the overflowings of the rivers 

He deceives forced him to raiſe the ſiege. Thus was the king amuſed 

wumiclt with vain hopes, whillt the conqueſt of the Palatinate was 
compleating. He perceived it at laſt, but at the ſame time 
was told, the prince his ſon's marriage was fo near a conclu- 
ſion, that he could not think of hazarding a miſcarriage in 
that affair, by inſiſting too ftrenuouſly on the reſtitution of the 
clector's dominions. This may be clearly ſeen in his letter: 
to the earl of Briſtol, his ambaſſador in Spain, of which! 
ſnall here give ſome extracts. 


Sept. 9, 1622. 
« Right truſty, and well- beloved, 


The king's 6 you R diſpatch of the gth of Auguſt, gave us fo much 
. 8 contentment, and ſo great hopes of ſatisfaction in al! 


Britol, „ thoſe buſineſſes, which you have there to treat with tha 
Wilton. „ king, as we could not expect any further difficulties ; not- 
_ „ withſtanding by that which has come to our hands imme- 
„ diately after, as well by George Gage from Rome, as by 
© our ambaſlador Sir Richard Weſton at Bruflels, and our 
% miniſters in the Palatinate; we find that neither the di{- 
„ penſation is granted for the match, nor the treaty of ceſ- 
{.tion ſo near a concluſion, as we conceived it would have 
© bcen, now that the auxiliaries and all other obſtacles 
& are removed. But on the contrary fide, that new delays 
* and excuſes are invented, our garriſons in the Palatinate 
« in the mean time blocked up, Heidelberg itſelf actually 
c beſieged — | | 
© Therefore our pleaſure is, that you ſhall immediately. 
and with as much fpeed as you may, crave audience 0: 
that king, and repreſent unto him the merit which we may 
« juſtly challenge unto ourſelf, for our ſincere proceeding; 
«© with the emperor and him in all the courſe of this bulinely 
„ nutwithſtanding the many invitations and temptations 
which we have had, to engage ourſelf on our fon-in-Jaws 
„pat, 
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part. That we have had both from the emperor and him James I. 


hopes given us from time to time of extraordinary reſpect, 
howſoever our ſon in- law had deſerved, which we have at- 
tended and expected even to the very laſt, with much pa- 
tience, and in deſpight (as it were) of all the oppoſition 
that hath been made to ſhake our reſolution in that behalf, 
If now, when all impediments are removed, and that the 
way is ſo prepzred, as that the emperor may give an end 
unto the war, and make {ome preſent demonſtration of his 
reſpects towards us, in leaving us the honour of holding 
thoſe poor places which yet remain, quietly and peaceably 
until the general accommodation, the fame ſhall neverthe- 
leſs be violently taken from us, what can we look for, 
when the whole ſhall be in his hands and poſſeſſion ? Who 
amuſing us with a treaty of ceſſation, and protracting it in- 
duſtriouſly, (as we have reaſon to believe) doth in the mean 
time ſeize himſelf of the whole country; which being done, 


our ambaſlader ſhall return with ſcorn, and we remain with 


diſhonour. 


„I ſhall not need to furniſh you with arguments for the 
unfolding and laying open this unfriendly dealing more 
plainly unto them ; your own reaſan and obſervation will 
find enough out of the diſpatches, whereof copies are ſent 
unto you; as namely, the withdrawing of the Spaniſh 
forces, and leaving the buſineſs wholly in the hands of the 
emperor and the duke of Bavaria; the ſtile of the infanta, 
in anſwering our ambaſlador with recriminations, which 
was not her manner heretofore ; the ſlight and frivolous 
anſwer given by the marquiſs of Bedmar unto our ambaſſa- 
dor, when he acquainted him with the ſiege of Heidelberg; 
the quarrellous occaſion taken by the emperor for calling 
the diet at Ratiſbon, contrary to his own promiſe, which, 
in his diſpatch to us, he confeſſeth to have broken, as you 
will ſee by the copy: All which, and many more, which 
your own judgment (in the peruſal of the diſpatches) will 
ſuggeſt unto you, do miniſter unto us cauſe ſufficient of 
jealouſy on the emperor's part, as you ſhall plainly tell 
that king; although we will not do him that wrong, as to 
miſtruſt that he gives the leaſt conſent to it. In this con- 
fidence, with much earneftneſs, we ſhall fill ſollicite him, 
that for the affection he bears us, and the deſire which 
we ſuppoſe he hath, that there may continue for ever a 
perſect amity betwixt us and the whole houſe of Auttria, 
he will not ceaſe to do all good offices herein; letting him 
know directly, that in thele terms we cannot ſtand with 
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James 1.“ che emperor; but that if Heidelberg be won, or the fiege 
1622. * continue, or the ceſſation be long unneceſſarily delayed, we 


——— + 


« muſt recall our ambaſſador from Bruſſels, and treat no 
& more, as we have already given order; hoping. that what- 
c ſoever unkindneſs we ſhall conceive againſt the emperor 
& upon theſe occaſions, it ſhall not be interpreted to reflect in 
% any ſort upon the entire affection that is at this preſent, 
„ and as we hope ſhall always continue, betwixt us and the 
„ crown of Spain. And therefore, as we have herctofore 
% ſundry times promiſed, in teſtimony of the ſincerity of our 
& proceedings, and of our great deſire to preſerve the amity 
6 inviolable between us and the whole houſe of Auſtria, That 
in caſe our ſon-in-law would not be governed by us, that 
<< then we would not only forſake him, but take part, and 
join our forces with the emperor againſt him; ſo you may 
ce fairly repreſent unto that king, That in like manner we 
<< have reaſon to expect the ſame meaſure from him, that 
„ (upon the emperor's averſeneſs to a ceſſation and accom- 
* modation) he will likewiſe actually aſſiſt us for the recovery 
« of the Palatinate, and electoral dignity, unto our ſon-in- 
& Jaw, as it hath been oftentimes intimated from Spain? 

&« To conclude, we ſhall not need to ſay any more unto 
& you touching this point, but to Jet you ſee that our mean- 
© ing is, to carry all things fair with that Eng, and not to 
<« give him any cauſe of diſtruſt or jealouſy, if you perceive 
s that they intend to go really and roundly on with the 
& match,” 


Notwithſtanding all this, Heidelberg and Manheim were 
taken by the emperor's forces, and Frankendal beſieged. 


In another letter to the ſame ambaſſador, dated October 3, 
the king ſaid, That while he was amuſed with treaties at 
& Madrid and Bruſſels, Heidelberg had been taken by force, 
ce the Engliſh garriſons put to the ſword, and Manheim be— 
c ſieged: "That the infanta, (having an abſolute commiliion 
« to conclude a ceſſation and {ſuſpenſion of arms) when all 
& Objections were anſwered, did not only delay the conclu- 
« ſion of the treaty, but refuſe to lay her command upon the 
cc emperor's generals to abitain from the ſiege of his garri- 
5. ſons during the treaty, upon a pretext of want of authority. 
c And therefore, for avoiding of further diſhonour, he had 


* It was count Gondemar that in- king looked upon it as an engagement, 
timated it to him, but without giving Rapin, 
him a poſitive promiſe, and yet the 
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« been forced to recall both his ambaſſadors, as allo the lord James I. 
« Chicheſter a, whom he intended to have ſent unto the em- 1622. 
« yeror to the diet at Ratichon.” Aſter which he added: 

« Seeing therefore, that merely out of our extraordinary 
« reſpect to the king of Spain, and the firm confidence we 
&« ever put in the hopes and promiſes which he did give us, 
« (defiring nothing more than for his caule principally to 
« avoid all occaſions that might put us in ill underitanding 
ce with any of the houſe of Auſtria) we have hitherto pro- 
« ceeded with a ſtedfaſt patience ; truſting to the treaties, and 
« neglecting all other means, which probably might have 
« ſecured the remainder of our childrens inheritance, and by 
& this confidence and ſecurity of ours, are now expoſed to 
% diſhonour and reproach. You ſhall tell that king, That 
&« ſeeing all thoſe endeavours and good offices which he hath 
% uſed towards the emperor in this. buſineſs, on the behalf of 
& our ſon-in-law, have not ſorted to any other iſſue than to 
% a plain abuſe, both of his truſt and ours; we hope and de- 
“e fire, that he will faithfully promiſe and undertake upon his 
e honour, (confirming the fame allo under his hand and fea!) 
either that the town and caſtle of Heidelberg ſhall, within 
e threeſcore and ten days after your audience, and demand 
“% made, be rendered into our hands, with all things therein 
e belonging; and the like for Manheim and Frankendal, if 
« both or either of them ſhall be taken by the enemy while 
« theſe things are in treaty : As alſo, that there ſhall be 
„within the ſaid term of ſeventy days, a ceſſation and ſuſ- 
e penſion of arms in the Palatinate for the future, upon the 
« ſeveral articles and conditions laſt propounded by our am- 
e baſlador Sir Richard Weſton ; and that the general treaty 
“ ſhall be ſet a-foot again: Or elle, in caſe all theſe particu- 
lars be not yielded unto, and performed by the emperor, 
that the king of Spain do join his forces with ours: Or it 
ſo be his forces be otherwiſe employed, yet that at the 
leaſt he will permit us a free and friendly paſſage through 
his territories and dominions, for ſuch forces as we ſhall 
ſend and employ in Germany for his ſervice, Of all which, 
if you receive not from the king of Spain {within ten days 
at the fartheſt after your audience) a direct aſſurance un- 
der his hand and ſeal without delay, that then you take 


a Arthur Chicheſter was created to be—* Spectatæ prudentiæ induſtriæ 
baron Chicheſter of Belfatt, in the E intecritatis virum, & in magnis at- 
county of Antrim, February 25, 1612. „ que ard uis negotiis diu verſatum. 
He was at this time treaſürer of Ire- See Rymer's rau. tom. Xvil, p. 354. 
land, and is, in the commiſſion, ſaid 
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James I. © yeur leave, and return to our preſence, without further 


1622. 


＋ꝙ— - 


Wiiſon, 
p. 757 


The king's 
fall mica- 
ſaves, 


ce ſtay ; otherwiſe to proceed in the negotiation for the mar- 


<« riage of our ſon, according to the inſtructions we have 
given you.“ 


This letter plainly ſhows, the king was convinced, he had 
hitherto been only amuſed. And yet he writ the next day 
to the earl of Briſtol, to this fed. „Though you have 
ce order to come away without farther delay, in call you re- 


« ceive not ſatisfaction to your demands from the king of 
6 Spain; yet we would not have you inſtantly come away 
cc 


upon it, but advertiſe us firſt, letting us know privately (if 
vyou find ſuch cauſe) that there is no good to be done. nor 
&« ſatisfaction as you judge, intended us, (though publicly 
«* and outwardly you give out to the contrary) * That we 


„ may make uſe thereof with our people in parliament, as we 
& ſhall hold beſt for our ſervice.” 


It is evident by theſe letters how much the king was mii- 
taken, in expecting to adjuſt his ſon-in-law's affairs, by the 
method he had followed, and how he had been trifled with in 
his ſeveral negotiations: That he himſelf knew it, and all the 
vengeance he took was to recall his ambaſſador from Bruſſels. 
It is true, he ſeemed to intend to be revenged by arms; but 
he would have the king of Spain join with him, to oblige the 
emperor and the duke of Bavaria to reſtore a country which 
he had himſelf delivered to them, At leaſt he hoped, the 
king of Spain would grant him a paſſage through his terri- 
tories, projects as chimerical as that of recovering the Palati- 
pate by fair means and ſollicitations alone. In ſhort, it i 
viſible in theſe letters, that the king made the reſtitution ot 
the Palatinate and concluſion of the marriage two diſtinct at- 
fairs, and did not conſider the laſt as dependent of the other. 
Indeed, though there was manifeſtly a colluſion between the 
emperor, Philip IV. and the infanta, James ordered his am- 
baſſador to do nothing offenſive to the king of Spain, for fear 
of prejudicing the marriage which he was always made to 
conſider as upon the point of concluſion. | 

In fine, after a long expectation, Gage was ſent back from 
Rome, where he had been ſolliciting the diſpenſation, with 
nineteen articles, to each of which the pope had put a poſti 
or ſhort note, after the manner practiſed in the capitulations 
of places. Probably, the ſenſe of the three material er 
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which were agreed on, was explained, and the nineteen fol- James I. 
lowing ones were formed by common conſent, 1622. 


I. That the pope's diſpenſation ſhall be firſt obtained at the 


ſole inſtance of his catholic majeſty, 


Note. The two parties are agreed on this point.“ 


II. That the marriage ſhall be celebrated in Spain accord- The mar- 
ing to the rites practiſed in the church of Rome; and after- er 
wards in England, with ſuch ceremonies as ſhall tend moſt wp. 
to the advantage of the king of Great Britain; yet ſo, as that anſyers. 
nothing be done contrary to the religion profeſſed by the moſt Pu Cheſae, 
excellent infanta. But as to this point, they ſhall agree about! Ee 
the ceremonies to be performed in both kingdoms, 

Note. The marriage ought to be celebrated but once in 
« Spain, and if any ceremony is to be performed in England, 

« notice muſt be given beforehand, and let this ceremony be 
« agreed on.” 


III. That the moſt gracious infanta ſhall have free exerciſe 
of the Roman catholic religion, 


Note. This article is granted.“ 


IV. That all the domeſtics and ſervants belonging to the 
moſt gracious infanta, ſhall be appointed by his catholic ma- 
jeſty, ſo as the king of England ſhall not have the liberty of 


nominating any one. 
Note. Granted.” 


V. That the moſt gracious infanta ſhall have an oratory, 


where divine ſervice ſhall be celebrated in ſuch manner as 
ſhe ſhall appoint. 


Note. This article is granted.” 


VI. That this oratory ſhall be in her palace, and there 
maſles to be celebrated at the pleaſure of the infanta. 

Note. A church ſhall be built in London, beſides that 
in the palace, and divine ſervice ſhall be celebrated in each, 


and the word of God preached, and the ſacraments ad- 
% miniſtred.” | 


VII. That all the officers and domeſtics belonging to the 
infanta of what ſort ſoever, as alſo her ſervants and family, 
may be freely and publicly catholics; which is fo to be under- 
ſtood, 
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James I. ſtood, as that each of them in particular ſhall be obliged to 
1622. 


profeſs the Roman catholic religion, 

Note. The men and women ſervants of the moſt ſerene 
{© infanta, their children and poſterity, with their whole fa— 
& milies, what office ſoever they bear, ſhall have the free ex- 
5 erciſe-of the catholic religion.” 


VIII. That the exerciſe of the Roman catholic religion 
ſhall be in form following : The moſt gracious infanta ſhall 
have in her palace a chapel fo ſpacious, that her ſervants and 
family may enter and ſtay therein; in which there ſhall be 
an ordinary and public door for them, and another inward 
door, by which the infanta may have a paſlage into the chapel, 
where ſhe and others may be prelent at divine offices. 

Note. All the ſervants mult conform ta this,” 


IX. That the chapel may be beautified with decent orna- 
ments, and other things neceſſary for divine ſervice, accord. 
ing to the cuſtom of the holy Roman church; and that it ſh-/ 
be lawful] for the ſervants and others to go to the ſaid has 
at all hours. 


Note. Granted.” 


X. That the keeper and guardians of the chapel ſhall “ 
appointed by the lady infanta, and they ſhall take care no body 
may enter into it to do any undecent thing. 

Note. The keeper and guardians of the chapel an! 
& church ſhall be Spaniards.” 


XI. That to ſerve in the chapel, there ſhall be a conveni- 
ent number of of prieſts as to the infanta ſhall ſeem fit. And 
if any of them be natives of Great Britain, they ſhall not be 
admitted to ſerve, without her conſent firſt obtained. 

Note. His holineſs' wills and means that this be a true 
& church.” 


XII. That among the prieſts, there ſhall be one ſuperior 
miniſter or rector, with authority to decide the caſes of re- 
ligion and conſcience. 

Note. His holineſs will have this ſuperior to be a biſhop.” 


XIII. That this ſuperior miniſter may exerciſe eccleſiaſtica 
Juriſdiction upon all who ſhall offend in the infanta's family : 
And morcover, the ors infanta ſhall have power to tuin 


" 
them 
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them out of her ſervice, whenſoever it ſhall ſeem expedient James I, 


ro her. 
Note.“ He muſt be a biſhop.” 


XIV. That it may be lawful for the lady infanta to procure 
from Rome indulgences and jubilees, and all graces, as ſhall 
ſeem fit to her religion and conſcience. 

Note. This article is granted.“ 


XV. That the ſervants and family of the lady infanta ſhall 
take the oath of allegiance to the king of Great Britain ; pro- 
vided there be no clauſe therein contrary to their conſciences 
and the Roman cathoiic religion, and that the form of the 
oath be firſt approved of. 

Note.“ The men and women ſervants ſhall be Spaniards.” 


XVI. That the laws made againſt the Roman Catholic 
religion in England, ſhall not extend to the ſervants of the 
moſt gracious infanta; but they ſhall be exempted from the 
{aid laws, and the penalties annexed, and of this a declaration 
ſha!l be GET 

Note. The Jaws already made, or to be made in England 
concerning religion, ſhall not extend to the ſervants, whe 
ce ſhall be exempted from them as well as from the penaltics, 
& &c. and for this reaſon the eccleſiaſtics ſhall not be liable 
„to any but their eccleſiaſtical laws.“ . 


XVII. That the children of the moſt illuſtrious prince, and 
the moſt ien infanta, ſhall not be conſtrained in point of 
conſcience, and in that cafe, the laws made againſt catholics 
in England ſhall not extend to them; and though any of them 
be catholics, they ſhall not loſe the right of ſucceflion to the 
kingdom and dominions of Great Britain. 

Note. „This article is granted by his holineſs.” 


XVIII. That the nurſes which ſhall give ſuck to the 
children of the lady infanta, ſhall be choſen by the lady infan- 
ta, and accounted part of her family. 

Note.“ The nurſes ſhall be catholics, choſen by the moſt 
** ſerene infanta, and reckoned among her domeſtics.“ 


XIX. That che rector or ſuperior miniſter, and other ec- 
cleſiaſtical and religious perſons of the family of the lady in- 


 Janta, ſhall wear their uſual veſtments and habits, 


: 
4 


Note, & Granted,” At 
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At the end of theſe articles, which were long debated ang 


1622, canvaſled by the congregation of the propagation of faith, the 
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congregation ſubjoined their opinion in the following terms, 


« As to the terms offered by the moſt ſerene king of 
C4 England, it ſeems to us they are deſigned only to ſecure the 
© molt ſerene infanta's religion. But to the end his holineſs 
«© may grant the diſpenſation, there are other things neceſſary 
ve to the privilege, increaſe, and welfare of the Roman catho- 
lie religion. Theſe things are to be propoſed by the moſt 
« ſerene king, that his holineſs may conſider whether, upon 
« ſuch offers, he can grant the diſpenſation.” 


It is eaſy to ſee, the pope's poſtils tended not only to the 
benefit of the Roman catholic religion, but alſo to cauſe the 
affair to be prolonged, purſuant to the court of Spain's inten- 
tions. Beſides that James was not expected to agree to the 
contents of the notes, another expedient was ready to ſtop the 
concluſion of the marriage, namely, to oblige the king to 
make ofters for the advancement of the Roman religion, with 
which the pope, if he pleaſed, might never be ſatisfied. Thus, 
after a fix years expectation, James was no farther advanced 
than when the affair was begun, except thut he was willing 
to grant whatever the pope did or might demand. And in- 
deed, this was the courſe he took. He found now of what 
conſequence the firſt article was, which he had been made to 
ſign, that the diſpenſation ſhould be firſt procured by the en- 
deavours of the king of Spain ; for by this means, the Spaniard 
could advance or entirely break off the negotiation as he 
pleaſed, by cauling the pope to delay or refute the diſpenſs 
tion. It is certain, as 1 ſaid, the court of Spain's intent 2 
firſt was only to make ule of the project of this marriage, to 
allure James into their ſnare, for fear he ſhould join with tie 
German-Proteſtants, and afterwards, for fear he ſhould ſend 
a powerful aid to the king of Bohemia. 

When Gage came from Rome with the articles, the king 
was terribly embaraſſed. The Palatinate was almoſt quite 
loſt. The negotiation at Bruſſels did not advance, and be 
could not but perceive, he was impoſed upon by the empero! 

and king of Spain; fo that he ſaw no other way to procutt 
the elector's reſtoration, but the prince's marriage with the 


* 
18 


infanta. It is true, England was ſufficiently powerful to Mi 
leſt the houſe of Auftria ; but a parliament muſt have bee; 
called, which the king could not think of. On the ot: 


hand, the pope annexed to the marriage ſuch terms as the Kit: 
0 C0 
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could not grant, without giving occaſion to his domeſtic James I. 1 
enemies to repreſent him as a prince regardleſs of the in- 1622. | 
tereſts of the proteſtant * * to which imputation he k⁊ĩ? | | 
was already but too liable. In this perplexity, rather than | 70 
break with Spain, and ſo loſe the defired dowry of two mil- | 
lions, with the hopes of recovering the Palatinate, he choſe | 
to be expoſed to the reproaches of his ſubjects, which he did 
not ſeem much to regard, He drew therefore a memorial 
which he ſigned with his own hand, containing his offers in 1 
favour of the catholic religion, and ſent it to the earl of 
Briſtol, with the letter of the gth of September, of which | 
I have already given an extract. The concluſion of the let- 
ter, which I reſerved for this occaſion, becauſe the marriage | 
is there mentioned, was as follows. | 
« Nevertheleſs we muſt tell you, that we have no great The king's 
“ cauſe to be well pleaſed with the diligences uſed on that _—_ the 
« part, when we obſerve, that after ſo long an expectance Brigol, | 
« of the diſpenſation, upon which the whole buſineſs (as with a me- "= 


« they will have it) depends, there is nothing yet returned — oro 


« but queries and objections. Yet becauſe we will not give offers. | 
“ over our patience a while longer, until we underſtand Wilſon. ſt 
« more certainly what the effect thereof is like to be, where- 1 | 


e in we require you to be very wary and watchful, confider- t. i. p. 68. | 

« ing how our honour is therein engaged; we have thought 

« fit to let you know, how far we are pleaſed to enlarge our 

« ſelf, concerning thoſe points demanded by the pope, and 

| « ſet down by way of poſtil unto the articles agreed upon 
bbetwixt Spain and us, as you ſhall ſee by the power which 
Gage brought us from Rome, whereof we have ſent you 

a copy, and our reſolutions thereupon ſigned with our own 
hand, for your warrant and inſtruction. And further than 
that, ſince we cannot go without much prejudice, incon- 
veniency, and diſhonour to ourſelf and our ſon, we hope 
and expect the king of Spain will bring it inſtantly to an 
iſſue, without farther delay, which you are to preſs with 
all diligence and earneſtneſs, that you may preſently know 
their final reſolution, and what we may expect thereupon, 


no But if any reſpite of time be earneſtly demanded, and 
it that you perceive it not poſſible for them to reſolve until 
be an anſwer come from Rome, we then think it fit that you 
oF give them two months time after your audience, that we 
art 0 may underſtand that king's final reſolution before Chriſt- 
* 


mas next at the fartheſt.“ 


Though 
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Though the king affirmed he could go no farther, yet 
means were found to perſuade him to a greater compliance, 


— will hereafter appear. | 


The king 
reſolves at 
Jaft to con- 
clude the 
marriage. 
Ruſhworth, 
t. i. P · 69. 


Wilſon, 
Ruſhworth, 


t. i. p. 71. 


Hitherto the Spaniard had fed the king's hopes concerning 
the marriage only to amuſe him. But fince he plainly ſaw, 
by the articles and offers ſigned with his own hand, that 
James was reſolved to conclude at any rate, he thought ſo 
fair an opportunity ſhould not be miſled to reſtore the ca- 
tholic religion in England, which very probably might be ac- 
compliſhed by means of the match. S0 Philip ſuddenly al. 
tering his mind, appeared as eager to conclude, as he had 
ſeemed unwilling before v. From that time, that is, from 
the end of the year 1622, the marriage was reſolved at the 
court of Madrid. The point was only to extort from the 
king ſuch terms as ſhould lead to what was intended. Al 
the king of Spain's proceedings, from the time I am ſpeaking 
of, evidently ſhow that he was inclined to the marriage, in 
caſe he could obtain what he promiſed himſelf for the ad- 
vancement of the Roman religion in England, and which 
James's impatience gave him room to expect. But it is no 
leſs certain, that before this, he was entirely averſe to it, 
This manifeſtly appears in king Philip the fourth's letter to the 
Conde d' Qlivarez, and from that miniſter's anſwer. Ihe 
letters were as follows : 


The king of Spain's letter to the Conde d' Olivarez. 


Nov. 5, 1622, 


46 HE king my father declared at his death, that bis 
6 intent was never to marry my ſiſter, the infanta Donna 
« Maria, with the prince of Wales, which your uncle on 
« Balthazar underſtood, and ſo treated this match ever with 
« intention tp delay it; notwithſtanding, it is now fo far ad. 
« yanced, that conſidering all the averſeneſs of the intant: 
<« unto it, it is time to take ſome means to divert the treaty, 
&« which I would have you find out, and I will make!! 
<« good whatſoever it be. But in all other things, procute 
« the ſatisfaction of the king of Great Britain, (who het! 
& deſerved much) and it ſhall content me, fo it be not in tht 
« match.” 


d The earl of Briſtol ſent word to deeper oaths and proteſtations of . 
king James, that if the Spaniſh court cerity could not be made, Ruler 
intended not the match, they were tom, 1. p. 67, 
falſer than all the devils in hell, for 


The 


— 
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The Conde d' Olivarez, in his anſwer agreed, That the James I. 


late king never intended to conclude the marriage, but only 1622. 
to amuſe the king of England, by reaſon of the ſituation of 


affairs in the Palatinate and Netherlands, 


— ——_ 


He ſaid more- TheConde's 


over, the infanta was determined to retire to a convent, as anſwer to 
ſoon as ſhe ſhould be preſſed upon that head. 
After that, he repreſented to his majeſty, * That the king Annals, 
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of England found himſelf equally engaged in two buſineſſes 
at that time, namely, the marriage, and the reſtitution of 
the Palatinate. Suppoſing then, added the Conde, that 
the marriaze be made, we muſt come to the other affair, 
and then your majeſty will find yourſelf engaged with the 
king of England in a war againſt the emperor, and the 
catholic league: a thing, which to hear, will offend your 
ears; or if you declare yourſelf for the emperor, then you 
will find yourſelt engaged in a war againſt the king of 


England, and your filter married with his ſon, If your 


majeſty ſhould ſhow your ſelf neutral, what a great ſcandal 
will it be, for Spain to ſtand neuter, in a buſineſs wherein 
religion is ſo much concerned? 

« On the other hand, faid the Conde, ſuppoſing we could 
ſatisfy the king of England, by having the Palatinate re- 
ſtored to his ſon-in-law, yet we muſt conſider whether it 
is in our power to have it reſtored ; ſince the duke of 
Bavaria is poſſeſſed of all thoſe dominions, and the emperor, 
who hath promiſed to transfer to him the Upper Palati- 
nate, with the electoral dignity, is now in the diet, where 
that tranſlation is to be made. Beſides, the emperor hath 
given us to underſtand, how difficult it will be to wreſt the 
Palatinate out of the duke of Bavaria's hands, fince it, ap- 
pears by the memorial, which was yeſterday preſented to 
your majeſty by the emperor's ambaſſador, that the duke 
of Bavaria alone can maintain more troops than all the 
reſt of the allies joined together.” 

Upon theſe difficulties, the Conde propoſed in the ſame 


letter, „to ſet on foot two other marriages, namely, be- 
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tween the emperor's eldeſt daughter, and the prince of 
Wales, and between the prince - Palatine's ſon, and the 
emperor's iecond daughter; by which means the bulinels 
(lays he) may be accommodated, and afterwards, I would 
reduce the prince elector to the obedience of the church, 
by breeding his ſons in the emperor's court with catholic 
doctri ne.“ 
2 
If 


the king. 
Novem. 8. 


" 71. 


Ruſkworth, 


t. i. p. 71. 
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James I. If it be conſidered, that the king of Spain's letter is dated 
1622. the 5th of November, and chat probably the anſwer was made 
w—— Within a few days, it will be eaſy to perceive, that till then 
the Spaniard never intended to conclude the marriage. But 
a after, as I have obſerved, he came to another reſo- 

ution. 


1923. The late alteration in the projects of the Spaniſh court, 
2 " procured the earl of Briſtol a letter from Philip IV. to the 


months con- infanta Iſabella, todefire her to raiſe the ſiege of Frankendal, 
cluded at and renew at London the conferences for a truce, which were 


"oy" we WY broken off at Bruſſels. This requeſt was a real order which 


hiſtory of the infanta obeyed, and the negotiation of the truce was be- 


England. gun at London, where it ended the 25th of March 152; * 
_ hs 2 . The ſole point was to hinder, by means of this truce, Frank- 
473. 479. endal, the only place in the Palatinate where was an Engliſh 
garriſon, from falling into the emperor's hands. But on the 
other ſide, the emperor had reaſon to fear, if James remained 
maſter of this place, he would make uſe of it to carry war 
into the Palatinate, and the more, as he had ſometimes 
Welwood. threatened to have recourſe in the end to arms. To adjuſt 
Coke, the different intereſts of the emperor and the king, this 
rare expedient was deviſed. Frankendal was to be delivered 
to the infanta Iſabella, and a truce made for fifteen or eighteen 
months, after which, the infanta was to reſtore the place to 
the Engliſh. But withal, the elector was to break his alli- 
ance with the prince of Brunſwick and count Mansfeldt. 
The council This treaty gives no great idea of the capacity of king 


9 James and his council. Not only was Frankendal delivered 
this tenants. to the infanta, as if ſhe had been a third perſon entirely diſ- 
intereſted, though ſhe had ſhown the contrary in this very 
treaty ; but the elector was alſo deprived of all hopes of te- 
entering his country. Moreover, the emperor and duke of 
Bavaria were at liberty either to diſmiſs their troops, or to 
aſſiſt the king of Spain in the Low- countries, ſince there was 
no farther danger of a war in the Palatinate. But what ad- 
vantage accrued to James by this treaty ? Indeed, he hindered 
the emperor from taking Frankendal, but at the ſame time, 
the place. was delivered to Spain. On the other hand, the 


© The. Engliſh commiſſioners were, 
Lionel earl of Middleſex, lord treaſurer, 
Ludowic earl of Lenox, fteward of the 
bouſhold, James marquiſs of Hamil- Richard Weſton, chanceilor of the er 
ton, Thomas earl of Arundel and chequer, Rymer's Fed. tom, x. 
Surrey, earl-marſhal, William earl of p. 461. 
Pembroke, lord chamberlain, Oliver 


viſcount Grandi ſon, Arthur lord Cli- 
cheſter, treaſurer of Ireland, Sir Georg? 
Calvert, ſecretary of fate, and Sit 


truce, 


negligence, was the proteſtant religion 


agement, who writ in one of his let- 
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EF truce, which would have been for his advantage, had he James I. 


kept Frankendal, turned to his prejudice, ſince it deprived 1623. 
him of the power to carry the war into the Palatinate, in 
favour of his ſon-in-law. It is true, upon ſuppoſition of the 
infanta's ſincerity, he was to have the place again when the 
truce was expired : but this was a very doubtful ſuppolition, 
ſince the infanta was entirely guided by the directions of the 
courts of Vienna and Madrid. 
Before the truce was concluded at London, the emperor The duke 

going to the diet of Ratiſbon, inveſted the duke of Bavaria f Bavarig 1 


ion ; le elec- 
with the eleCtoral dignity and the Upper Palatinate, not- „ 


withſtanding the oppoſition of ſeveral princes who were poſ- Jan. 1623. 
| ſefſed of hereditary dominions, and to whom ſuch a precedent 3 * 
was a juſt occaſion of fear. Such was the effect of king We 
James's three years negotiations in favour of his ſon-in-law, t i. P. 74+ 


who was at length ſtript of his dominions and dignities ©, 
But the Spaniſh match was to recover all. We muſt ſee now 
the ſucceſs of that tedious negotiation, the only remarkable 
event of the year 1623. 

The only obſtacle of the marriage, were the articles con- Sequel of 
cerning religion. The earl of Briſtol had been diſputing the the negotig+ 
ground inch by inch, ever ſince his arrival in Spain, and 8 
Philip IV. was not diſpleaſcd with it, becauſe it gave him an age. 
opportunity to gain time. In Auguſt 1522, the Spaniards 
demanded certain articles in favour of the Engliſh catholics, 


to which the ambaſſador only anſwered, he would acquaint 


the king his maſter therewith. At the ſame time, the pope put 

his poſtils or notes to the articles that were agreed on. Hence, 

it is ealy to perceive, that the courts of Rome and Spain 

acted in concert, both tending to the ſame end. The king The king 

received, about the ſame time, the pope's poſtils and ces to 

the court of Madrid's demands in favour of the catholics. **® 
the pope re · 

He kept theſe out of ceremony ſome months, without giving quires for 

an anſwer, but at length ſigned all the 5th of January 1623, _ e 

and having made the prince ſign them alſo, ſent the articles to . 

the earl of Briſtol, who received them the 25th of the ſame t i. p. 281. 


month, I believe the full and entire reſolution of the Spaniſh 


Thus by king James's amazing ters to the duke of Lerma, that he 
Deg! had lulled King James fo faſt aſleep, as 
Entirely rooted out of Bohemia, the he hoped neither the cries of his daugh- 
eleCtoral dignity transferred from the ter, nor her children, nor the repeated 
Palatinate family, and the liberty of ſolicitations of his parliament and ſub- 
Dermany overthrown, And all this jects in their behalf, ſnould be able to 
chiefly through Gondemar's artful ma- awaken hm. Wel, oecd, p. 277 28. 


Court 


Vor. VIII Q -.-» 
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James I. court to conclude the marriage, may be fixed to this time. ER 
1623. From the year 1616, to November 1622, the Spantard's ſole 8 
| —ict was to amuſe king James. From thence to the 25th 
l | of January 1623, he ſeems to have reſolved upon the mar- 
| riage, provided certain advantages could be obtained for the 
Roman religion. In fine, after the articles, ſigned by the 
king and prince, had ſecured him what he deſired, his reſolu- 
tion was fixed. Theſe three epocha's are to be carefully ob- 
; ſerved and diſtinguiſhed, for want of which, "moſt hiſtorians 
| | are very obſcure in their recital of this affair, '* 
| The time of The Spaniard being ſatisfed with the articles ſent from 
ig TI Engiand, which were much more advantagious to the catho- 
red. lics than thoſe agreed upon with the earl of Briſt'1, de- 
manded time to ſend them to Rome, and obtain tte pope's 
| Defence of diſpenſation. It was thought, the diſpenſation might come in 
WH r March or April at fartheft, and it was agreed, the nuptials 
1 Retworth, ſhould be folemnized four days d after its arrival: that the 
t. i. p. 281, infanta ſhould ſet out within twenty days after the celebration 
59% moo. Of the marriage, and whilſt the diſpenſation was expected, 
ral articles the other articles, which were called temporal, to diſtinguiſh 
1 are ſettled. them from thoſe concerning religion, ſhould be ſettled, Pur- 
it - Ibid. p. 282. ſuant to this agreement, the earl of Briſtol and Sir Walter 
| Aſton jointly with the Spaniſh miniſters prepared theſe ar- 
l ticles by the beginning of March, to the mutual ſatisfaction 
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of both parties. The 22d of March, the Conde d' Oliverez 

and Gondemar came to the Engliſh ambaſſadors, and ſhowed 

them a writing with the king of Spain's hand to it, whereby 

he approved- of the temporal articles, and ordered them to 

without any finiſh the affair. "Theſe articles concerned only the portion 
mention of and. dowry, without any mention of the Palatinate, Beſides 
| 1 that he had commanded the earl of Briſtol, in his inſtructions 
It not to make the reſtitution of the Palatinate one of the mar- 
| riage- articles, this command was repeated in the king's letter 
15 to him of the goth of December 1622, that is, two or three b 
1 | months before. Moreover, at this very time, the truce and 

| 


-_—O——  c. 
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| . Th ar 
. ſequeſtration of Frankendal were negotiating at London. | 
it . 2 . . . . : . 
10 The prince The affair of the marriage being in this ſituation, and very =_ 
1 of Wales re prôbably near a concluſion, the end of April was to be ex- da 
1 ſolves 10 go 2 wi "230, 1 ect 
J to Spain, pected with patience, to fee whether any new difficulty would | 4 
N 1 | * e 
— | Wilton. occur, for thus far every thing ſeemed to be ſettled to the Ge 
— Aa 4 king's ſatisfaction. But the face of the affair was ſuddenly Bp. 
l 1 o . * N 4 at 
|| 1 t. i. p. 11. Changed by a very odd and moſt extraordinary adventure. a 
1 Coke. ee =E IF" 
| j d In one place it*is ſaid, “ within „“ four, days. See Ruſhworth, tom. = © he 
| 1 6 forty, and in another „ within i, p. 281, 290. wi 
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The marquis of Buckingham perſwaded the prince of Wales» James I. 


to go to Spain and bring home his miſtreſs the infanta him- 


ſelf. He told him, „the more uncommon ſuch a gallantry 
« was among princes, the more it would redound to his 
« honour: the infanta herſelf would be charmed with it: 
« his preſence would immediately put an end to all for- 
ce malities, and remove whatever difficulties might yet 
« occur: as after the marriage, there was an affair of mo- 


c ment to be negotiated, namely, the reſtitution of the Pa- 
6« [atinate, an interceſſor like him, would do more in three 


« days than ambaſſadors could do in as many months.” In 


a word, he: ſo ar fully repreſented this project, that the prince, 


tranſported with the thouahts of ſo noble an adventure, never 
reſted till he had accompliſhed it. 


tain the king's conſent ©. The prince aſked it before Buck- 


ingham, and expreſled ſo earneſt a deſire to make the jour- 


ney, that the king granted his requeſt without much heſita- 
tion, and put off till next day to conſider of means to effect ibid. p. 134 
it. But after he had more ſeriouſly reflected on the affair, 
his mind was quite changed on the morrow, when the prince 
and Buckingham came to him. He repreſented to them, how 


fruitleſs ſuch a journey would be in the preſent ſituation of the 


marriage affair, and the inconveniences it might be attended 
with. But inſtead of anſwering his reaſons, Buckingham 
rudely told him, he had given his word, and if he broke 


ended with the king's permiſſion, extorted by the prince and 
Buckingham, for this ſtrange, raſh, and very dangerous 
journey. It was reſolved, that Buckingham ſhould accom- 
pany the prince, with two more only, namely, Sir Francis 
Cottington, who had been the king's agent in Spain, and 
came from thence in September, and Endymion Porter, gen- 
tleman of the bed-chamber to the prince, who had been 
bred at Madrid : that they ſhould go poſt through France, 


and the ſecret be kept, that 


© Who was very quick-fighted in 
diſc*rning- difficulties, and railing ob- 
jections, and very ſlow in maſtering 
them. Clarendon, tom. i. p. 11. Fol, 


* edit, 


f The king conjured them with fighs 
and tears not to purſue their reſolution, 
But Buckingham told his majeſty, 
* that no body could believe any thing 


| « he faid, when he retracted the pro- 
mie he had ſo ſolemaly made; that 


they might be at a diſtance 


c he plainly diſcerned, it proceeded 
« from another breach of his word, 
« (for he had promiſed to keep the 
«« thing ſecret) in communicating 
« with ſome raſcal, who had furniſhed 
© him with thoſe pitiful reaſons he 
«© had alledged, and he doubted not, 
« but he ſhould hereafter know who 
© is counſellor had been. Claren 
don, tom. i, p. I4, 


Q 2 | before 


The difficulty was to ob- 
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1623. 


p. 1315. 
8 4 e king? 
it, would be never more credited 1. The reader may fee in conſent Fd. 

the lord Clarendon's hiſtory this converſation at large, which 8 


10. 


Wilſon, 


3 do 
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James I. before their departure was known, This reſolution being 


taken, the prince and Buckingham delired only two days to 


—— Prepare. 


. The motives of this journey are variouſly related, accord- 

ing to the intereſt and prejudices of the ſeveral writer. 
Weldon, Some fay, the court of England {till doubting the Spaniſh 
p. 143 court's ſincerity, thought proper the prince and Bucking- 


ham ſhould be ſatisfied with their own eyes in order to know 

what could be depended upon, But ſuppoſing this doubt, 

was it not extremely imprudent to put the king's only ſon. 

into the hands of a prince, whoſe fincerity was believed 

to be juſtly ſuſpected? The king, prince, and favorite, muſt 

have been all three void of underſtanding, to be guilty of 

ſuch an e:ror. This thereſore ſeems to be altogether im-: 
probable. | 

t, i. P. 11. The lord Clarendon ſays, Buckingham, out of envy that 

the ear] of Briſtol! ſhould have the ſole management of ſo 

great an affair, had a mind to have the glory of ending it, 

But he ſhould have thought of it ſooner, ſince every thing 

was now concluded in Spain, at or about the time of the 

prince's departure for Madrid. So the marquis could not 

acquire much honour, Belides, the event ſhowed, this was 

| not his motive, ſince inſtead of promoting, he was the ſole | 

N cauſe of the unexpected difficulties, and final breach of tie 

marriage. ö 

Others pretend, Buckingham's aim was inſenſibly to in- 


1 SS 


174 % 
1 1 Ruſhworth, 
1 | . 1. P. 262. duce the prince to change his religion, by expoſing him to 
1 all th: temptations which of courſe he would meet at the 
| court of Madrid. Of this he was afterwards accuſed before 
the parliament, by the earl of Briſtol, who ſaid, the project 
1 was formed ſeveral months before the prince's departure be- 
11 tween Buckingham and Gondemar, by means of Endymion 
i! Porter, who had been fent to Spain for that purpoſe, But 
the proofs on which the earl of Briſtol grounded his accuſa- 
tion, were but preſumptions at moſt, and as he was a pro- 
| feſſed enemy to the marquis of Buckingham, I do not know 
| | whether his tellimony may be relied on. 


But whatever were the favorite's real motives with reſpet 
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140 5 
1 to this j journey, it can hardly be denied, that it was a figa of 
vi | great levity in the prince, and of no leſs weakneſs and im- * Wt 

ö : | 
1 prudence. in the king. The affair of the marriage was in 
16 ſuch a ſituation, that it was entirely needleſs to follicit - Þ ir 
1 freſh the court of Spain, with whom every thing was agreed, x 
| 1! | Two months pa'ience wou!d have ſhown the king, wheth! EX 
| 1 he could rely on them, without expoſing his only ſon ad ® 1. 
1 1 
N | : he = 8% 
1018 ; 
f 
| 
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heir apparent to ſo imminent danger, by ſuffering him to exe- James l. 
cute a romantic project, which cauld procure no advantage. 1623. 
But the king's condeſcenſion for the prince and Buckingham 
prevailed, above all theſe conſiderations. IJ hey ſet out poſt the The p:i-e 


17th of February b, and came to Faris, where tho) ventured 3 with 
to appear at court, and be preſent at a ball, at wbich, though hm. 
diſguiſed, they were in ſome danger of being diſcovered, Wilton, 
However, they arrived ſafely at Madrid the, 7th of March, worth. 
and alighted at the earl of Briſtol's, who was not a little ſur- 14. is wel 
prized to ſee the prince |, I ſhall not. ſtay to deſcribe the received in 
magnificent reception of the prince by the court of pain, . 
when he made himſelf known. I ſhall only ſay, he met p. 704, &c, 
with all the reſpect due to his birth, and all poſſible careſſes 
to teſtify the ſatisfaction at his gallantry to the infanta, and 

his candour,in,conhding in the king's generoſity. - The only But not ſuf. 
thing in which great ceremony was uſed, was his not being 8 
permitted to viſit the infanta in private. The Spaniſh way in private. 
did not admit of ſuch. a familiarity, and the more becauſe the Annals, 
diſpenſation not being yet come, he could not in ſtrictneſs be Gg.. 
conſidered as the infanta's future ſpoule. 

No ſooner was the prince arri.ed in Spain, but all the Wilſon, 
Spaniards thought he was come to change his religion before N 3 
he eſpouled the infanta, no one imagining there could be any p. 78. eo. 
other motive of his journey. Nay, count Gondemar very fe- 
rioufly defired the earl of Briſtol, not to oppoſe fo pious a de- 
ſign, and if the earl is to be credited, the count intimated to 
him, that. the marquis of Buckingham was not againſt it &. 
The earl of Briſtol perceiving, if the court of Spain had any Ruſhworth, 
ſuch hopes, it would be apt to retard the marriage, ſpoke of © © r 


it to the prince, and conjured him to impart the ſecret to him, 


k They went privately, on February tending he was going to viſit the fleet, 
17, from the court, which was then as admiral, The ſame day they em- 
at Newmarket," to Newhall in Eflex, barked, they landed at Boulogne, and 
a houſe of Buck ingham's, purchaſed by from thence rid poſt to Paris. At Paris, 
him from Robert earl of Suſſex ; and they both wore large buſhy perriwigs 


from thence the next day td Graveſend, that ſhadowed their faces. Here the 
and ſo to Dover; attended only by Sir prince ſaw, at a maſking dance, the 


Richard Graham, maſter of the horſe princeſs Henrietta Maria, Whom he 


to the marquis, Wilſon, p. 763. afterwards married. Wilſon, p. 763. 


Hacket, p. 114. They narrowly eſcaped being ſeized in 
1 The prince and marquis of Buck - France, See Ruſhworthy tom. i. p. 75. 
inzham put on falſe beards, to cover Weldon, p. 144. 

their ſmooth faces, and travelled under k The Conde d'Olivarez ſpeaking to 


the borrowed names of Jack and Tom the prince about this, in his firſt viſit, 
Smith. The mayor of Dover topped 


In. the prince replied, That he came not 
them, thinking they were going to thither for religion, but for a Wite, 


France to fight, ſo that Buckingham Ruſtwocth, tom, i. p. 78. 


was forced to diſcoyer hinfeli ; pre- 
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1 
James I. if there was really any thing in it. But the prince firmly de- 


1623. 


— — — 


nied it, and expoſtulated with the ambealiador for having ſo ill 
an opinion of hu. l. Whereupon the earl of Briſtol intreated 
him, neither to do nor ſay any thing wharever that might 
feed the hopes of the Spaniſh court in that reſpect, for fear 
of obſtructing the marrizge. Nevertheleis he was attacked 
ſeveral times, one while by eccleliaitics, who took all oc- 
caſions to diſpute with him about religion, another while b 


courtiers, who repreſented to him how powerful England 


The prince's 
anſwer to 
the pope. 
Wilſon, 

P 767. 


would grow, if ſhe would return to the obedience of the pope, 
He even received a long letter fro:m Gregory XY exhorting 
him to come into the boſom oi the chuich, and initate his 


glorious anceſtors, who Had done fo great things for the de- 


fence of iel gin. Tune prince anſwered ti;'s letter the 0: 


of June. But becaute the two printed copics of this anſwer 


are very different, it will not be amils to inſert them boch. 


Prince Charles to pope Gregory XV. 
Moſt Holy Father, 


46 Received the diſpatch from your holineſs with great con- 
6c tent, and with that reſp:C which the piety and care 
„ wherewith your holineſs writes doth require. it was an 
„ unſpeakable plcaſure to me to read the generous exploits of 
the kings my predeceſſors, to whoſe memory poſterity hath 
«© not given thoſe praiſes and elogies of honour that were due 
& to them. I do believe that your holineſs hath ſet their 
te example before my eyes, to the end that i night imitate 
ce them in all my actions; for in truth they have otten ex- 
© poſed their eſtates and lives for the exaltation of the holy 
& chair. And the courage with which they have aflaulted 
& the enemies of the croſs of Jeſus Chriſt, hath not be n les 
de than the care and thought which | have, to the end that 
* the peace and intelligence, which hath hitherto been want- 


« ing in Chiiſtendom, might be bound with a bond of true 


& concord: For like as the common enemy of peace watcheth 
e always to put hatred and diſſention between chriſtian prices, 
« ſo I believe that the glory of God requires that we {ſhould 
« enceavour to unite them. And I do not eſteem it a great- 
„ er hondui to be deſcended from ſo great princes, than to 
«© imitate them in the zeal of their piety : In which it helps 


He ſeemed to be much diſpleaſed, for a wife or any other earthly rect 
that any ſhould have ſo unwerthy an whatfocver, ſo much as waver in Þ 


opinion of him, as to think he would, gzeligion, Ibid. p. 291, 
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me very much to have known the mind and will of our James I. 


247 


thrice honoured lord and father, and the holy intentions of 1623. 


his catholic majeſty, to give a happy concurrence to fo mw. 


laudable a deſign ; for it grieves him extremely to ſee the 

reat evil that grows from the diviſion of chriſtian princes, 
which the wiſdom of your holineſs foreſaw, when it judged 
the marriage, which you pleaſe] to deſign between the 
infanta of Spain and myſelf, to be neceſtury to procure ſo 
great a good; for it is very certain, that I ſhall never be 
to extremely aſtectionate to any thing in the world, as to 
endeavour alliance with a prince that hath the ſame appre- 
henſions of the true religion with myſelf, Therefore-I 
entreat your holineſs to believe, thæt | have been always 
far from encouraging novelties, or to be a partifan of any 
faction againſt the catholic, apoſtolic, Roman religion: 
But on the contrary, I have ſought all occaſions to take 
away the ſuſpicioa that might re{t upon me; and that J 
will employ myſelt for the time to come to have but one 


religion, and one faith, ſeeing that we all believe in one 


Jeſus Chriſt: Having reſolved in myſelf to ſpare nothing 
that I may have in the world, and to ſuffer all manner of 
difcommodities, even to the hazarding of my eſtate and 


life, for a thing ſo pleaſinz unto God. It reſts only, that 


I thank your holineſs for the permiſſion which you have 


been pleaſed to afford me, and that I may pray God to 
give you a bleiled health here, and his glory, after ſo much 


travel which your huliacſs takes within his church. 


Madrid, June c CHARLES STUART.” 


20, 1022, 


The other copy of the ſame letter, is as follows, 
Prince Charles to pope Gregory XV, 


Moſt Holy Father, | | 


WE have received your letter, with no leſs thankful- 

neſs and reſpect than is due to the ſingular . good- 
will and godly affection wherewith we know it was writ- 
ten, It was moſt acceptable unto us, that the never- 
enough renowned examples of our anceſtors were propoſed 
to us by your holineſs for our inſpection and imitation ; 


who though they often hazarded taeir lives and fortunes to 


Ef SO Q 4 pro- 


Annals, 


P. 77. 
Ruſhworth, 
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ec propagate the chriſtian faith, yet did they never more 


“ cheartully diſplay the banners of the croſs of Chriſt againſt 
„his molt bitter enemies, than we will endeavour to the ut- 


„„ moſt, that the peace and union which ſo long triumphed, 


may be reduced into the chriſtian world, after a kind of 
c elimination or exile. For ſince the malice of the father 
« of diſcords hath ſowed ſuch ' unhappy (diviſions. amongſt 
«thoſe: who profeſs the chriſtian religion, we account this 
£ moſt neceſſary, thereby to promote with better ſueceſs the 
« glory of God, and Chriſt our Saviour, nor ſhall we eſteem 
cc jt lets honour'to tread in their footſteps, and to have been 
cc their rivals and imitators in holy unde: takings, than to have 
been deſcended of them. And we are very much encou- 
« raged to this as well by the known inclination of our lord 
« and father, and his ardent deſire to lend a helping hand 
* to ſo pious a work, as by the anguiſh that gnaws his royal 
* breaſt, when he conſiders what cruel deſtructions, what 
„ deplorable calamities ariſe out of the diſſentions of chriſtian 
„ princes. Your holineſs's conjecture of our deſire to con- 
«« tract an alliance and marriage with a catholic family and 
4e princeſs, is agreeable both to your wiidom and charity; 
* for we would never deſire ſo vehemently to be joined in 2 
« ſtrit and indiſſoluble bond with any mortal whatſoever, 
* whoſe religion we hated. Therefore your holineſs may 
£ be aſſured, that we are, and alwa's will be of that mo- 
4 deration, as to abſtain from ſuch actions, which may te{iif; 
« our hatred againſt the Roman catholic religion; we will 
„ rather embrace all occaſions whered;, through a gentle and 
£ fair procedure, all ſiniſter ſuſpicions may be taken away; 


La 
* 


ce that as we all confeſs one individual trinity, and one Chiiſt : 


& crucified, we may unanimouſly grow up into one faith, 


&« Which that we may compatls, we little value al} Jabour | 


and watchings, yea, the very hazard of our lives. Itre- 
« mains that we render thanks to your holineſs for your 
* letter, which we eſteem as a firigular preſent, and wiſh 
s your holineſs all proſperity and eternal happineſs.” 


Dated at Madrid, 20 Junij 162 3. 


It muſt be obſerved of theſe. two letters, which are ve! 
different, that as they did not appear til after the civil Was, 


it is equally probable that one of the parties qualitied, whill N 
the other aggravated, the expreſſions. And therefore it“ 
ncedleſs to make any reficction upon them. 


Men! 
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Mean while, after the prince's arrival in Spain, the ſtate James I. 

of the martiage · treaty was a little altered. T he diſpenſation 1923. 

arrived about ſix weeks after, that is, about the beginning of "of 

May. But the pope had annexed certain conditions, without The pope 

which it was to, be of no force, Very probably, had not the adds new 

prince been in Spain, the diſpenſation would have come any 

ſooner, and without any reſtriction: but it is not very ſur- penſation. 

priſing, that the pope, knowing the prince was in Spain, 

ſhould deſire to make an advantage of that imprudence. He 

ſent therefore the diſpenſation, but it was to be delivered only 

on theſe terms, That the infanta ſhould have a church in 

London : That the children by this marriage ſhould be left 

to their mother's care till they were ten years old: That the 

nurſes ſhould be catholics, and appointed by the mother : 

That the king of England ſhould give ſecurity for the perfor- Wilſon, 

mance of the articles agreed upon concerning religion. p. 768, 
The article relating to the education of the children had The article 

been debated in November, and the pope and the king of ona pong 

Spain had inſiſted that the children ſhould be educated by their the children 

mother till marriageable. The king at firſt offered ſeven is agreed 


years, and the courts of Rome and Spain came to twelve, ig 
non, 


* - 


Then the king allowed nine, and the pope ten. At laft, the p. 5. 


ear] of Briſtol received the king's orders, not to diſpute for a 
year more or leſs. | "ts 

After the prince and the marquis of Buckingham came to Philip is - 
Madrid, they managed the affair of the marriage excluſive of *cu:ity for 
the earl of Briſtol, There was ſome debate upon the articles R 
annexed, to the pope's diſpenſation. Ihe prince of Wales p. 1164. 


ſaid, he had no power to make the leaſt addition to the ar- 


ticles ſigned by the king his father, and the Spaniſh miniſters 
maintained, his catholic majeſty could not reject the condi- 
tions on which the pope had granted the diſpenſation : That 
it lay in the pope's breaſt to grant his favours on what terms 


he pleaſed, and that the diſpenſation was void without theſe 
conditions. In ſhort, it was thought proper to conſult the 

king of England by letter, and to aſk withal; | what ſecurity 

he would give for the performance of the articles. James Wilſon, 
made no ſcruple concerning the time of the education of the KS 
children, or about the nurſes, becauſe theſe things were now t. i * 
ſettled. As to the fecurity, he replied, he could gib e no other Annals, 
than his on, and the prince's royal words and oaths, con- 


firmed by his councib of ſtate, and exemplified under the great 
! feal.of England. All this not ſatisfying the pope's nuntio, 

| Who pretended to have particular orders upon that point, the 
Ling of Spain offered to become ſecurity himſelf ; but it was 


firſt 


—— 


— — — 
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James I. Frſt to be determined by a committee of eccleſiaſtics, that 
1623. Fauip m'ght lawfully ſwear for the king of England. Some 
—-—— bciteve this to be a Spaniſh device, to make the king of Spain 
Wilſon, guarantee of the articles granted to the catholics. This difi- 
RT culty being removed, the prince ſent Cottington to England 
earrie che with the articles concerning religion, newly drawn according 
r to the pope's intentions, and with ſome other ſecret articles 
* . „ Which were not to be publiſhed ſo ſoon. „l N 
England, It muſt be remarked, that hitherto there was no other 
3 writing concerning the infanta's dowry, than a rough draught, 
about the approved indeed by the king of Spain in a forementioned letter 
dowry or directed his miniſters, but which remained in the hands of 
3 Olivarcz, Much leſs had there been any care taken about 
1 778. the reſtitution of the Palatinate, James being unwilling to 
make this one of the marriage articles, for fear it ſhould be in 
recompence of the to millions promiſed him for the infanta's 

dowry. But he was very willing to receive the Palatinate 

from the king of Spain's bounty, when the marriage thould 

be conſummated, This at leaſt was his project, and, no 

doubt, at the time the court of Spain ſought only to amuſe 

him, he was made to expect the reſtitution of the Palatinate, 

though without any written engagement. Mean while, James 
depended upon this verbal promiſe, as if it had been a treaty 

ſigned with the Spaniard's own hand n. — 

r Cottington being come to England with the articles both 
council Public and private, it was rumoured, that the pope and the 
about tole- king of Spain demanded a toleration for the Engliſh papiſts. 
rating the be king himſelf occaſioned the rumour, by aſking his 
Wilſon, council, Whether it would be convenient to grant ſuch a to- 
leration? Whereupon, Abbot, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 

who had withdrawn to his own houſe ever fince the fatal ac- 

cident of killing the park-keeper, and came no more to the 


council, thought it his duty to write the following letter to 
the king. 


May it pleaſe your majeſty, 


The arch- 46 I Haye been too long filent, and I am afraid by my filence 
& + I have neglected the duty of the place it hath pleaſed. 

king againſt God to call me unto, and your majeſty to place me in: 
— « But I now humbly crave leave I may diſcharge my con- 
rem. ee ſcience towards God, and my duty to your majeſty ; and. 


mm See king James's inſtructions to the earl of Briſtol, and the earl's defence, 
in Ruſhworth, and the Annals. Bs. 
cc therefore 
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therefore I beſeech you freely to give me leave to deliver James I. 
myſelf, and then let your majeſty do with me what you 1623. 

pleaſe. Your majeity hath propounded a toleration of re- 
ligion; I beſeech you take it into your conſideration what Wilſon, 
your act is, what the conſequence may be. By your act g 
you labour to ſet up the moſt damnable and heretical doc- = 
trine of the church of Rome, the whore of Babylon: t. i. p. 35. 


How hateful it will be to God, and grievous to you good 
ſubjects, the profeſſors of the goſpel, That your majeſty, 
who hath often diſputed, and Jearnedly written againſt 
thoſe hereſies, ſhould now ſhew yourſelf a patron of thoſe 
wicked doctrines, which your pen hath told the world, and 
your conſcience tells yourſelf, are ſuperſtitious, idolatrous, 
and deteſtable. And hereunto 1 add what you have done 
in ſending the prince into Spain without conſent of your 
council, the privity and approbation of your people : And 
although you have a charge and intereſt in the prince, as 
ſon of your fleſh, yet have the people a greater, as ſon 
of the kingdom, upon whom next after your majeſty are 
their eyes fixed, and welfare depends; and fo tenderly is 
his going apprehended, as (believe it) however his recurn 
may be ſafe, yet the drawers of him into this action, fo 
dangerous to himſelf, ſo deſperate to the kingdom, will 
not paſs away unqueſtioned, unpuniſhed. Beſides, this 
toleration which you endeavour to fet up by your procla- 
mation, cannot be done without a parliament, unleſs your 
majeſty will let your ſubjects ſee that you will tæke unto 
yourſelf ability to throw down the laws of your land at your 
pleaſure. W hat dread conſequence thele things may draw 
aſterwards, I beſeech your, majeſty to conſider; and above 
all, leſt by this toleration and diſcountenancing of the true 
profeflion of the goſpel, wherewith God hath bletled us, 
and this kingdom hath fo long flouriſhed under, your ma- 
jeſty do not draw upon this kingdom in general, and your 
ſelf in particular, God's heavy wrath and indignation, 
„Thus in diſcharge of my duty towards God, to. your 
majeity, and the place of my calling, I have taken humble 
leave to deliver my conſcience. Now, Sir, do what you 
pleaſe with me.“ | | | 


It may be ſeen by this letter, it was not without reaſon 


that the archbiſhop paſſed for a puritan, at leaſt, according 
to the notions of the court, where all were conſidered as 
puritans who refuſed to aſcribe to the king an unlimited power. 
Wherefore his counſels were not regarded, 


The 
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. HTS FOR'Y 
James I. The king did not long detain Cottington in England, As 
1623. it was not now time to diſpute, and he was required to ſign 
the articles as brought by Cottington, without. any alterations, 
The king he choſe to do it rather than hazard a. breach of the mar- 
_ riaze, when the prince his ſon was in the hands of the Spa- 
tent from niard. He ſigned them therefore, and ſolemnly. ſwore to 
Spain. them. As theſe articles were new drawn, explained, and 
Wilſon. increaſed to twenty-three, beſides four ſecret articles, the 
reader, perhaps, will be glad to view them in their new form, 

and ſee withal how ſar the king carried his compliance. 


Articles T. That the marriage be made by diſpenſation of the pope, 
1 but that to be procured by the endeavour of the king of Spain, 
Wilſon. II. That the marriage be once only celebrated in Spain, 


Annals of and ratified in England, in form following : in the morning, 

James 1. after the moſt gracious infanta hath ended her d2votions in the 

Rudworth, chapel, ſhe, and the molt excellent prince Charles, ſhall mect 

t. i. p. 86. in the king's chapel, or in ſome other room of the palace, 
where it ſhall ſeem moſt expedient ; and there ſhall be read all 
the procurations, by virtue whereof the marriage was ccle- 
brated in Spain; and as well the moſt excellent prince, as the 
molt excellent infanta, ſhall ratify the ſaid marriage celebrated 
in Spain, with all ſolemnity neceſſary for ſuch an act: ſo as 
no ceremony, or other thing intervene, which ſhall be con- 
trary to the Roman catholic apoſtolic religion. 

ITI. That the moſt gracious infanta ſhall take with her ſuch 
ſervants and family as zre convenient for her ſervice ; which 
family, and all perſons to her belonging, ſhall be choſen and 
nominated by the catholic king: ſo as he nominate no ſer- 

vant which is vaſlal to the king of Great Britain, without his 
will and conſent. 

IV. That as well the moſt gracious infanta, as all her ſer- 
vants and family, ſhall have free uſe and public exerciſe of 
the Roman catholic religion, in manner and form as is be- 
neath capitulated. = Modus ar „ 

V. T hat ſhe ſhall have an oratory and d cent chapel in her 


palace, where, at the pleaſure of the moſtegtacious infanta, 


maſſes may be celebrated; and in like manner, ſhe ſhall have 
In London, or whereſoever ſhe ſhall make her abode, a pub- 
lic and capacious church near her palace, wherein all duties 
may be ſolemaly celebrated, and all other things neceſſaty for 
tbe public preaching of God's word, thę celebration:and ad- 
miniſtration of all the en of the catholig Roman 

church, and for burial of the dead, and baptizing of children. 
That the ſaid oratory, chapel, and church, ſhall be 2 
| With 
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with ſuch decency, as ſhall-ſeem convenient to the moſt gra- James I. 
cious infanta. = —— 


VI. That the men- ſervants and maid: fervants of the moſt 
racious infanta, and their ſervants, children, and deſcenUants, 


neſs, ma 3 freely and publicly catholics. 
VII. That the moſt gracious infanta, her ſervants and fa- 
mily, may live as catholics in form following: that the moſt 
racious infanta ſhall have in her palace, her oratory and cha- 


2 


and all their families, of what ſort ſoever, ſerving t her high- A 


pel ſo ſpacious, that her ſaid ſervants and family may enter 


and ſtay therein; in which there ſhall be an ordinary and 
public door. for them, and another inward door, by which the 
infanta may have a paſlage into the ſaid chapel, where ſhe 
and others, as aboveſaid, may be preſent at divine offices, 
VIII. T hat the chapel, church and oratory, may be beau- 
tified with decent ornaments of altars, and other things neceſ- 
ſary for divine ſervice, which is to be celebrated in them, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the holy Roman church; and that 


it ſhall be lawful for the ſaid ſervants and others, to go to 


the ſaid chapel and church at all hours, as to them ſhall ſeem 
expedient. 

IX. That the care and cuſtody of the ſaid chapel and church, 
ſhall be committed to ſuch as the lady infanta ſhall appoint, to 
whom it ſhall be lawful to appoint keepers, that no body may 
enter into them to do any undecent thing. 

X. That to the adminiſtration of the ſacraments, and to 
ſerve in chapel and church aforeſaid, there ſhall be four and 
twenty prieſts and aſſiſtants, who ſhall ſerve weekly or month- 
ly, as the infanta ſhall ſeem fit; and the election of them 
{hall belong to the lady infanta, and the catholic king, pro- 
vided that they be none of the vaſſals of the king of Great 
Britain ; and if they be, his will and conſent is to be firſt 
obtained, 

XI. That there be one ſuperior miniſter or biſhop, with 
neceſſary authority upon all occaſions which ſhall happen be- 
longing to religion ; and for want of a biſhop, that his vicar 
may have his authority and juriſdiction. 

XII. That this biſhop or ſupefior miniſter may correct and 
chaſtiſe all Roman catholics who ſhall offend, and ſhall ex- 
erciſe upon them all juriſdiction eccleſiaſtical : and moreover 
alſo, the lady infanta ſhall have power to put them out of her 
ſervice, whenſoever it ſhall ſeem expedient to her. 

XIII. That it may be lawful for the lady infanta and her 
ſervants” to procure from Rome diſpenſations, indulgences, 
jubilees, and all graces as ſhall ſeem fit to their religion and 


conſciences, 


— — 


— 
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; : 
| 
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conſciences, and to get and make uſe of anx manner of catho- 


lic books whatloever. 

XIV. "That the ſervants and family of the lady e 
who ſhall come into England, ſhall take the oath of allegi- 
ance to the king of Great Britain: provided, that there be no 
clauſe therein which ſhall be contrary to their. eonſciences, 
and the Roman catholic religion; and if they happen to be 
vaſials to the king of Great Britains they n take the ſame 
oath that the Spaniards do. 

XV. That the laws which are or ſhall bai in England againſt 
religion, ſhall not take hold of the ſaid ſervants ; and only 
the foreſaid ſuperior eccleſiaſtical catholic may proceed againſt 
eccleſiaſticel perſons, as hath been accuſtomed, by catholics : 
and if any ſecular judge ſhall apprehend any eccleſiaſtical per- 
ſon for any offence, he ſhall forthwith cauſe him to be deliver- 
ed to the aforeſaid ſuperior eccleſiaſtic, who ſhall proceed 
againſt him according to the canon law. 

XVI. That the laws made againſt catholics in England, 
or in any other kingdom of the king, of Great Britain, (hall 
not extend to the children of this marriage; and though they 
be catholics, they ſhall not loſe the right of ſucceſſion to the 
kingdom and dominions of Great Britain, 

XVII. That the nurſes which ſhall give ſuck to the chil- 
dren of the lady infanta, (whether they be of the kingdom 
of Great Britain, or of any other nation whatſoever) ſhall be 
choſen by the lady infanta, as {he pleaſeth, and ſhall be ac- 
counted of her family, and enjoy the privileges thereof, 

XVIII. That the biſhop, eccleſiaſtical and religious perſons 
of the famil, of the lady infanta, ſhall wear the veitments and 
habit of their dignity, profeſſion, and religion, after the cuſtom 

of Rome, 

XIX. For ſecurity that the ſaid matrimony be not diſſolved 
for any cauſe whatſoever, the king and prince are equally to 
pats the word and honour of a king; and moreover, that they 
Will perform 1 whatſoever. ſhall be propounded , by the catholic 
king lor further coulrmation, if it may be done decently 


and fitly. 


XX. pe the ſons. and daughters which ſhall be born of 
this marriage, {halL.be brought up in the company of the molt 
excellent infanta,, at the leaſt, until the,aggruk ten years, and 
ſt;ali freely enjoy the right of ſucceſion to thezkingoams,, as 


aforeſ. aid. 


XI, That whenſoever any. place of commer, ant or. 


maid- "(ervant, which the lady infanta ſhall bring with her, 


(nominated by the catholic king her-brother)-thall: happen 8 
a | 0 
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be void, whether by. death, or by other cauſe or accident, all James I. 


the ſaid ſervants of her family are to be ſupplied by the catho- 1623. 
lic king, as aforeſaid. | x8 

XXII. For ſecurity that whatſoever is capitulated may be 
fulfilled, -the king of Great Britain and prince Charles are to 
be bound by oath; and all the king's council ſhall confirm 
the ſaid treaty under their hands: moreover, the ſaid king 
and prince are to give their faiths in the word of a king, to 
endeavour, if poſſible, that whatſoever is capitulated may be 
eſtabliſned by parliament. _ 

XXIII. I hat conformable to this treaty, all theſe things 
propoſed, are to be allowed and approved of by the pope, that 
he may give an apoſtolical benediction, and a diſpenſation 
neceſſary to effect the marriage. 


— ——— 


The king ratified theſe articles in the uſual form, and ſwore Difficulty 
to obſerve them, before the two Spaniſh ambaſſadors and che a 
twenty n privy-counſellors, who all ſigned the treaty, When . : 
the king came to take the oath, he had ſome diſpute with 
the ambaſſadors. His majeſty would not give the pope the The king 
title of Holy Father, or His Holineſs, ſaying, he had writ vi*lds. | 
againſt this title, and it was unreaſonable to make him re- RY Cheſne. 


d , : : ; Coke. 
tract. But the ambaſladors inſiſting upon it, the king yielded Wilſon, 


at laſt, not thinking he ought, for ſuch a trifle, retard a treaty, Sviworth, 

which had now been ſeven years on foot, erte — 
After publicly taking the oath, he withdrew into his clo- 

ſet, where, in preſence of the ſame ambaſſadors, and ſome 

privy-counſe!lors, he ratihed and {wore to theſe four ſecret 


articles. 


I. That particular laws made againſt Roman catholics, un- Private 
der which other vaſlals of our realms are not comprehended, articles. 
and to whoſe obſervation all generally are not obliged ; as 3 
likewiſe general laws, under which all are equally comprized, 3 
if ſo be they are ſuch which are repugnant to the Romiſh re- James 1. 


ligion, ſhall not at any time hereafter, by any means or 7? 


Ruſhworth, 


chance whatſoever, directly or indirectly, be commanded to tem i. f. $.. 
de put in execution againſt the ſaid Roman catholics ; and 
we will cauſe that our council ſhall take the ſame oath, as far 
as it pertains to them, and belongs to the execution, which 
dy the hands of them and their miniſters, is to be exerciſed. 
II. That no other laws ſhall hereafter be made anew againſt 
| the aid Roman catholics, but that there ſhall be a perpetual 


A There are but nineteen named in Wilſon, p. 769. 
tola- 


] 
, : 
! 

1 
4 
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James T. toleration of the Roman catholic religion, within private 

1623. houſes throughout all our realms and dominions, which we 

| will have to be underſtood as well of our kingdoms of Scot- 
land and Ireland, as in England; which ſhall be granted to 
them in manner and form, as is capitulated, decreed, and prant- 
ed in the article of the treaty concerning the marriage. 

III. "That neither by us, nor any other epos perſon 
whatſoever, directly or indirectly, privately or publicly, will 
we treat (or attempt) any thing with the moſt renowned lady 
infanta Donna Maria, which ſhall be repugnant to the Ro- 
miſh catholic religion; neither will we by any means per- 
ſuade her, that ſhe ſhould ever renounce or relinquiſh the 
fame in ſubſtance or form, or that ſhe ſhould do any thing re- 
pugnant or contrary to thoſe things which are contained in the 
treaty of matrimony. | 

IV. That we and the prince of Wales will interpoſe our 
authority, and will do as much as in us ſhall lie, that the par- 
liament ſhall approve, confirm, and ratify all and ſingular ar- 
ticles in favour of the Roman catholics, capitulated between 
the molt renowned kings by reaſon of this marriage: and 
that the faid parliament ſhall revoke and abrogate particular 
laws made againſt the ſaid Roman catholics, to whoſe obſerv- 
ance alſo the reſt of our ſubjects and vaſſals are not obliged : 
as likewiſe the general laws under which all are equally com- 
prehended; to wit, as to the Roman catholics, if they be ſuch 
as is aforefaid, which are repugnant to the Roman catholic 
religion: and that hereafter, we will not conſent that the ſaid 
parliament ſhould ever, at any time, enact or write any other 
new laws againſt the Roman catholics ®. 


Theſe are the four articles which ſerved for foundation to 
the pope's diſpenſation : for, as the Congregation de propa- 
ganda ſaid, The other articles are only to ſecure the infan- 
<« ta's religion: but there muſt be ſomething more for the 
< catholics in general, before the diſpenſation can be grant- 
& ed,” Nalſon and others pretend, thoſe four ſecret articles 
are fictitious, groundleſs, and even improbable. Bur, beſides 
that they follow very naturally from what was demanded by 
the Congregation de propaganda, and are manifeſtly alluded 
to in the archbiſhop's letter to the king, we ſhall ſee preſent!y 
a paper which leaves no room to doubt, that the king had en- 
gaged to perform the contents of the four articles. 


© The author of the Annals ſays, tirely upon Ruſhworth's eredit, p. 59 
theſe four articles muſt be taken en- Ragin, | = 8 
It {*ttled b 
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It is pretended, all theſe articles, as well public as private, James TI. =Þ 
ſigned by the king and privy-council, with the great ſeal an- 1023, 
nexed, being brought to Spain, the prince of Wales made the —— 
following additions. But I confeſs, I do not find fo ſtrong | 
proofs of theſe additions, as of the foregoing articles. This f 


depends upon the degree of credit, which the reader is willing 
to give the firſt publiſhers. 


=> ˙ 1 —— 
+ 


« Moreover, I Charles prince of Wales engage myſelf, Articles 
« (and promiſe, that the moſt illuſtrious king of Great Bri- aden 7 
„ tain my moſt honoured lord and father, ſhall do the ſame „ N 
% both by word and writing) that all thoſe thing; which Waſon. 
are contained in the foregoing articles, and concern as well Þ #97 _ 
the ſuſpenſion as the abrogation of all laws made againſt a, 
* the Roman catholics, ſhall within three years infallibly p. 89. _ 
© take effect, and ſooner, if it be poſſible, which we will r 
« have to lie upon our conſcience and royal honour : that 1ůͤ ür 
« will intertede with the moſt illuſtrious king of Great Bri- 
„ tain my father, that the ten years of the education of the 
children which ſhall be born of this marriage, with the 
moſt illuſtrious lady infanta their mother, accorded in the 
23d Art. (which term the pope of Rome deſires to have 
prorogued to twelve years) may be lengthened to the ſaid 
term : and I promiſe freely and of my own accord, and 
ſwear, that if it ſo happen, that the entire power of dif- 
poling of this matter be devolved to me, I will alſo 
grant and approve the ſaid term. Furthermore, I prince 
of Wales oblige myſelf, upon my faith to the catholic king, 
that as often as the moſt illuſtrious lady infanta ſhall re- 
quire, that I ſhould give ear to divines or others, whom 
her highneſs ſhall be pleaſed to employ in matter of the 
Roman catholic religion, I will hearken to them willingly 
without all difficulty, laying aſide all excuſe. And for 
further caution in point of the free exerciſe of the catholic 
religion, and the ſuſpenſion of the law above named, I 
Charles prince of Wales, promiſe and take upon me in the 
word of a king, that the things above promiſed and treated 
concerning thoſe matters, ſhall take effect, and be put in 
execution, as well in the kingdoms of Scotland and Ireland, 
* as of England.“ 


cc 
94 


——ů — —̃ 


cc 


This was the effect of the prince's and Buckingham's jour- 
ney to Spain, a journey not only needleſs, but even pernicious, 
as may eaſily be ſeen by all the additions made to the articles 


lettled by the earl of Briſtol. The king was ſo glad that he Wilts, 
Vor, VIII. , had 2: 69. 


I TT a 
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James I. had finiſhed the affair of the marriage, that he defied all tlie 


1623. devils. in hell to break it?. As a grateful acknowledgment 
— — for his favorite's great ſervices, he ſent him a patent creat- 
Bucking- ing him duke of Buckingham. "There was no other duke at 
ham is cre- that time in England 3. 

4 Pk „% Ihe king's compliance in every thing he had ſigned and 


xvii. p.495. Tatified was ſo great, that the Spaniards could hardly believe 


8 it ſincere. Some who knew the Enzliſh conſtitution main- 
eule n tained, it was not in the king's power to perform his pro- 
Spain. miſes, or in caſe he attempted it, a rebellion would infallib!y 


_ court follow. Wherefore the king of Spain appointed a com- 
ark ge mittee to take the matter into conſideration. The reſult of 
the ſecret the debate was, that it was not proper to ſend the infanta to 
— exe- England before the next ſpring; that in this interval, the per- 
Ruſhworth, formance of the articles granted to the catholics, and their 
tom-i, p. 93, effects, might be aſſured. Upon this the Spaniſh ambaſſadors 
in England had orders to deſire the king to begin to execute 
his engagements in favour of the catholics. This demand 
embarraſſed him. What he had promiſed was ſecret, and not 
to be performed till after the marriage, and he was preſſed to 
make it public by the execution, whilſt the prince was {till 
in Spain. This was a ſort of menace that the marriage ſhou'd 
not be ſolemnized, before he had given public marks of his 
ſincerity. He knew a proclamation for granting the papiſts 
a toleration might be attended with ill conſequences ; that 
theſe conſequences might break off the marriage, and the prince 
his ſon would be in danger of being detained in Spain. 16 
free himſelf from this perplexity, he reſolved to give the am- 
baſſadors ſome ſatisfaction, by putting into their hands a de- 
claration of his council, containing his intention about this 
affair, In all appearance, the ambaſſadors were prevailed 
with to conſent, that the performance of it ſhould be deferred, 
by reaſon of the accidents that might follow. The decla- 


ration was thus: 


p One that heard king James ſay guard, came alſo to ſee the prince, 3. 
this, told the ſtanders-by, That there did the earl of Denbigh, Edward tor. 
was never a devil now left in kell, for and heir to Henry Montague viſcoun! 
they were all gone to Spain to make uv Mandeville, the viſcount Rochford, and 
the match, Wilſon, p. 770, divers others of the nobility ; and tt! 

q He was created earl of Coventry, prince was ſo incircled with a ſplendid 
and duke of Buckingham: his patent retinue of his own nation, that it migi! 
bears date May 18, See Rymer's Fay. be ſaid, there was an Engliſh court in 
tom. xvii. p. 497. James Hay, earl of the king of Spain's palace, Wilſon, 
Carliſle brought over the patent. The p. 765, Annals, p. 
lord Kenſington, captain of the king's g 
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Tames I. 


Saliibury, Aug. 7: 1623. 1623. 


A declaration touching the pardons, ſufpenſions, and diſpen- 
ſations of the Roman catholics. 


« POR the ſatisfaction vf their excellencies, the marquis Peclaration 
. I - * in behalf of 

cc Ynojoſa and Don Carolus de Colonia, the lords am- the Roman 

« baſſadors for the king of Spain; and to the end it may ap- catholics. 

« pear that his majeſty of Great Britain will preſently and Ts 

c really put in execution the grace promiſed and intended to Ann or 

e the Roman catholics his majeſty's ſubjects, and of his own Charles I. 

„ grace more than he is tied to by the articles of treaty off," 

“ marriage *. p. 1168. 
We do declare in his majeſty's name, that his majeſty's The carl of 

will and plcaſure is, that a legal and authentical pardon 2 

* ſhall be paſſed under the great-ſcal, whercin ſhall be freely N 

“ pardoned all thoſe penalties, forteitures and ſeizures, in- 

« dictments, convictments and incumbrances whatſoever, 

© whereunto the Roman catholics are liable, or have been 

„ proceeded againſt, or might be, as well prieſts as others, 

« for matters of conſcience only, and to which the reſt of his 

« majeſty's ſubjects are not liable. And to the end his majeſty 

„% may make himſelf clearly underſtood, where it ſhall hap- 

«© pen that any of theſe forfeitures and pecuniary mulcts have 

« been given away under his majeſty's great-ſeal, his majeſty 

© will not hide that it is not in his power ſo to make void 

thoſe letters patents, except they be voidable by law ; and 

then his majeſty is well pleaſed that all Roman catholics 

may in thoſe caſes plead in law, if they find it good, and 

ſhall have equal and legal trial. And his maj-tty is like- 

wiſe pleaſed, that his general pardon ſhall remain in being 

hve years, to the end all that will may in that time take it 

out; and his majeſty will give order for the comfort of the 

<« poorer ſort, that the pardon ſhal! not be coſtly, but ſuch 

like courſe ſhall be taken as was in a like occaſion at his 

majeſty's coming into England; and that it fhall be lawful 

to put as many as can be poſſible into one pardon, 

* And we do farther declare, that his majeſty's will and 

pleaſure is, to the end the Roman catholics, his majeſty's 

ſubjects, may have a preſent and a free fruition of as much 


as is intended them by the articles of treaty of marriage, 


La 


ce 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 
£c 
(e 


cc 


cc 
ce 


r The treaty of the twenty-three ar- | quently. this muſt relate to the ſecre* 
ticles contained no grant at all in favour articles of the ſame treitv, Rapin. 
ol the catholics in general. Conſe- 
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James I.“ to cauſe a preſent ſuſpenſion under his majeſty's ſeal of all 


1023. 


cc 
C 
ce 
ce 
6 
66 
«c 


5 


thoſe penal laws, charges, and forfeitures, whereunto the 
Roman catholic ſubjects of his majeity have heretofore been 
ſubject, and to which the reſt of his majeſty's ſubjects have 
not been liable; and in the ſame grant, and under the 
ſame ſeal, to give a diſpenſation and toleration to all the 
Roman catholics his majeſty's ſubjects, as well prieſts, as 
temporal perfons and others, of and from all the penalties, 


C forfeitures, troubles, and incumbrances, which they have 
* been or may be ſubject to, by reaſon of any ſtatute or Jaw 


cc 


whatſoever, to the obſervation whereof the reſt of his ma- 


« jeſty's ſubjects are not bound. We do likewiſe declare, 


* 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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ce 


that his majeſty hath promiſed his royal word, that the exe- 


cution ſhall be no ways burthenſome or penal to the Ro- 
man catholics, but that for the manner of privilegeing 
and freeing them from that, he muſt confer with biſhops 
and advocates, into which he will preſently enter and ex- 
pedite by all means. | 
And we do further declare; That his majeſty's intention 
is, preſently to purſue his former directions (which had 
been before executed if their excellencies had fo thouzht 
good) to put under his ſeal ſeverally the ſaid pardon, 
and ſuſpenſion, and diſpenſation ; and that his majeſty's 
attorney, and learned council ſhall have referred to them 
the charge to pen them with all thoſe effectual words, 
clauſes, expreſſions, and refervations, which may preſently 
ive fruition to the Roman catholics his majeſty's ſubjects, 
and make them inviolable in the fruition of all that is in- 
tended and promiſed by his majeſty in the articles of mar- 
riage, and his majeſty's further grace, 
&« And we do declare, That his majeſty's further will and 
pleaſure is, for the better ſatisfaction and diſcharge of the 
care and endeavour of their excellencies the ambaſſadors, 
that it ſhall be lawful to them to aſſign a diſcreet perſon to 
entertain ſuch ſufficient lawyers as ſhall be thought ft to 
take care to the ſtrenath, validity, and ſecurity of the ſaid 
grants: and his majeſty's attorney ſhall have charge to re- 
ceive and admit the ſaid lawyers to the ſight and judgment 
of the ſaid draughts, and in any doubts to give them fatil- 
faction, or to uſe ſuch legal, neceſſary and pertinent words 


and phraſes, as he the ſaid lawyer {hall propound for the 


ſecurity of the Roman catholics, and ſure making of the 
ſaid grant. | 
& And we do further declare, That his majeſty's pleaſure 


is, to make a diſpatch into Ireland unto his deputy there, 
| 6 by 
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cc by the hands of the lord treaſurer and ſecretary of ſtate James J. 


6 Sir George Calvert, for the preſent confirming and ſealing 1623. 
« the things concerning the Roman catholics, anſwerable 
&« to the articles of treaty, his royal promiſe and proceedings 
c here: And for Scotland, that his majeſty, according to the 
&« conſtitution of his affairs there, and regard to the public 
« good, and peace of that kingdom, and as ſoon as poſſible, 
« will do all that ſhall be convenient for the accompliſhment 
« of his promiſe in grace and favour of the Roman catho- 
ce lies his ſubjects, conformable to the articles of treaty of 
« marriage.” 


Ruſhworth 
This declaration ſigned by ſecretary Conway and ſome . 225. 
priry- counſellors, who were moſt truſted by the king, was 
very probably ſent to Spain as a pledge of the king's inten- 
tion to perform his engagements. There it was that the earl 
of Briſtol found means to have either the original itſelf, or a 
copy, which he produced before the parliament in 1626, to 
ſhow what the duke of Buckingham had negotiated in Spain 
without bis privity. It is manifeſt, firſt, That this declara- 
tion ſuppoſes the ſecret articles; ſecondly, That the earl of 
Briſtol would not have ventured to produce it before the par- 
liament, had he not been able to prove it no forgery *. Death of 
Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, news came to Ma- Greg. XV. 
drid of pope Gregory X V's death, which was a freth obſtacle ue. 
to the concluſion of the marriage. When Cottington ar- penſation 
rived from England with the ratification of the articles, the null. 
nuntio refuſed to deliver the diſpenſation, affirming, as the 2 
marriage was not yet celebrated, the deceaſed pope's diſpen- 
ſation was of no force, and therefore it was neceſſary to ſta 
till there was a new pope, who might grant a valid diſpen- They are 
ſation. By this accident the prince of Wales faw himſelf de- _ 1 
tained in Spain till the election of a new pope. The 29th way: Uifpons 
of Auguſt however was appointed for the celebration of the ation. 
marriage, in a ſuppoſition, that before that time there would WII. 
be a pope and a new diſpenſation, 
Mean while, the reſtitution of the Palatinate was not talk- 
ed of, or if mentioned, it was only by way of converſation, 
without any poſitive demand on the king of Spain, or his mi- 


In purſuance of this declaration, ſome top was put, by the advice of the 
there was a general pardon drawn inas lord-keeper Williams. See Ruſhworth, 
full and ample a manner as the papiſts tom. 1. p. 107, Cabala, p. 297. 
themſelves could defire: and two gene- The biſhop of Chalcedon came allo in- 
ral commands were iſſued out, one to to England to exerciſe juriſdiction over 
all judges, juſtices of peace, &c. and the catholics of that kingdom, and a 
the other to all biſhops, chancellors, chapel began to be built at St. James's 
and commiſſaries, not to execute any for the infanta. Annals, p. 81. 
ſtatute againſt recuſants, But to this | 
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Ruſhworth. 
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TEE M1 TORY 


niſters. I have already ſhown the reaſon. As to the tempo. 
ral articles, they were in the ſame ſtate as when the prince 
came to Madrid, and nothing figned on either fide ; fo that 
if the diſpenſation arrived before the 29th of Auguſt, the 
marriage muſt have been either deferred, or ſolemnized before 
theſe articles were ſettled, 

But the court of Spain was intent upon a project of greater 
conſequence, namely, to endeavour to perſuade the prince 
of Wales to turn catholic; and it is not very ſtrange, they 
ſhould hope to ſucceed, after what had paſſed. Beſides, if 


we may believe the car] of Briſtol in the impeachment he 


brought before the parliament againſt Buckingham, that 
duke gave the Spaniards too much reaſon to expect this pre- 
tended converſion. And to this alone is to be aſcribed the 
delay of the diſpenſation. Urban VIII, who was choſen the 
6th of Auguſt, would not have failed to ſend it, had he not 
waited for this happy event, which he ſtrove to advance by 
his letters to the prince and the duke of Buckingham, This 
occaſioned at laſt the breach of the marriage, after having 
be:n ſo long deferred. | 

I have very carefully ſearched after the real cauſe of this 
breach, but could never meet with any thing ſatisfactory. 
All agree, it was the duke of Buckingham that firſt inſpired 
the prince, and aſterwards the king with the thought, but it 
is difficult to gueſs his motive, and what cauſed him to break 
his firſt meaſures and purſue a contrary courſe, fo obſcurely 
is th's point explained by the hiſtorians. Some ſay, the duke 
rendered himſelf contemptible and odious to the court of Spain, 
by affecting to follow the French faſhions, in almoſt every thing 
oppoſite to the Spaniſh: that for this reaſon, foreſceing the 
infanta and the Spaniards would have great power at the court 
of England, he thought they might in the end do him ſome 
ill-turn, and therefore refoled to break off the match. Others 
ſay, Olivarez, favourite of Philip IV. reminding the duke of 
his pr miſe that the prince ſhould turn catholic, the duke 
gave him the lye to his face, and from that time ſought means 
to retire from-the Spaniſh court, for fear of the Conde's re- 
venge. Some ſay, the queen of Bohemia, perceiving there 
was no likelihood of recovering the Palatinatz by this marti- 
age, and having much more reaſon to expect great advantage: 
from a rupture between England and Spain, ſent a truly 
meſſenger ' to the duke, with certain offers, in caſe be 


t The eleftor Palatine's ſecretary; be godfather to one of the eleQor's chit- 
vader p:etence of deſiring the duke to dren, Ruſhworth, tom, i, p. 102. 
would 


OF ENGLAND. e 
would procure a breach. This is not improbable, and the James I, 
Hollanders, to whom the union between Spain and England 1623. 
muſt have been prejudicial, might well be concerned in the 
project. In fine, the duke of Buckingham's greateſt favour- 
ers pretend, the duke having ſounded the king of Spain's in- 
tentions concerning the reſtitution of the Palatinate, found 
there was nothing to be expected, and therefore reſolved to 
break off a marriage, which was intended for no other pur- 
poſe. It is certain at leaſt, the king, prince, and duke made 
uſe of this pretence to juſtify the breach, 

However, the duke of Buckingham having taken this re- The prince 
ſolution, ſoon prevailed with the prince to agree to it, over reſolves to 
whom he had now a very great aſcendant. There were two arcs r 
difficulties to be ſurmounted in the execution of this deſign, 

The firſt was to obtain the king's conſent. The ſecond, to 

get the prince out of Spain. 'The duke muſt have been fully 
perſuaded: of his power over the king, to hope to incline him 

at once to deſiſt from a deſign, he had ſo conſtantly purſued 

for ſeven years, at the very time all was concluded, and no- 

thing wanting but the nuptial ceremonies. He deſpaired not He gets the 
however of ſucceeding, and therefore ſent him word, he had * „ 
at laſt diſcovered the king of Spain's inſincerity: that not Rutworth, 
only, he had no inclination to cauſe the Palatinate to be re- * i. p. 193. 
ſtored, but alſo was far from having the leaſt thought of ac- — 
compliſhing the marriage, and the prince was in danger of 

being detained in Spain all his life. To ſupport what the 

duke ſaid, the prince himſelf writ to the king his father, 

telling him, „He muſt now look upon his ſiſter and her Weldon, 

* children, never thinking more of him, and forgetting he "$546 

* ever had ſuch a ſon.” The king fell, or rather threw p. 135. 
himſelf into this ſnare, without the leaſt reflection, and im- 
mediately writ to Buckingham to bring away the prince by 

all means. At the ſame time, he ſent ſome ſhips to St. An- 

dero in Biſcay to take them on board. 

The firſt difficulty being overcome, means were to be de- Mears uſed 
viſed to quit Spain, and not give the court any ſuſpicion, by the 
which could not be done without wounding the prince's ho- ee 
nour and conſcience. Happily for them, Urban VIII. had dridwithout 
not yet ſent the diſpenſation, nor even fixed any time for it. gu) any 
So Buckingham notified to his catholic majeſty the order he ff 
had received to bring back the prince to England, his return Ruſhworth, 
being abſolutely neceſlary to remove the nation's jealouſy of t. I. b., 103. 
his ſo-long ſtay in Spain. Adding, his departure would cauſe 
no conſiderable alteration, ſince he would leave a proxy in 
the hands of any perſon, his m4zjeity ſhould pleaſe to ap- 

R.-4 Point, 
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| James I. point, to eſpouſe the infanta in his name, as ſoon as tlie 
1623. diſpenſation ſhould come, The king of Spain was a little 
ſurprized at the prince's deſign. However, as he did not de- 
fire the infanta his filter ſhould go before ſpring, he imagined, 
that after the eſpouſals, it would be more caſy to detain her, 
than if the prince of Wales was actually in Spain, and 
therefore he very readily conſented to the prince's depar- 
ture . 
He leaves a The only point therefore was to be aſſured of the celebra- 
e tion of the marriage, and the king himſelf deſired to be the 
prince's proxy jointly with prince Edward of Portugal. The 


hemius ſums up what relates to the Spa- 
niſh affair, „ That never prince was 


4 more obliged to a fiſter, than king 


* The Eſcuria] lies about eightcen 
miles from Madrid. Tis reckoned on: 
of the moſt magnificent ſtructutes in 


Cu11093 


| marriage, + 
| Ruſhworth. proxy was drawn by the king's ſecretary, and the prince of 
Wit 193 Wales ſigning it in the preſence of ſeveral witneſſes, leſt it in 
Annals, the hands of the ear! of Briſtol, with orders to deliver it to 
the king of Spain, ten days after the diſpenſation ſhould be 
23 received. This done, the duke of Buckingham departed 
* firſt, under colour of preparing for the prince's reception on 
Wilſon, board the Engliſh fleet at St. Andero. The court ſaw him 
p. 774 depart without any concern, or rather with a ſatisfaction 
equal to his impatience to be in a place of ſecurity. After 
his departure all imaginable honours were paid to the prince. 
Mendoza's The king himſelf conducted him to the Eſcurial *, where 
Relat, p. 7, he | 
&c. 
u It has by ſome been wondered at, then (ſaid Archy) I will take my cap ] 
that the king of Spain ſhould be ſo wil- from thy head, and ſend it to the king 
ling to let the prince go, when it was in of Spain: which tis ſaid troubled the 4 
his power to have kept him as long as King fore, But his catholic majeſty V 
he pleaſed, and make what advantage of did not care to do any thing that ſhould FP 
it he had a mind to. But this point is help the elector Palatine or his heirs to : 
cleared by the remark with which Span- the crown of England, Coke, p. 131, ce 


4% Charles the firſt was to the queen of Europe, The Spaniards call it the K 
« Bohemia; fince it was only the con- eighth wonder of the world, This do 
| « ſideration of her and her children, mighty fabric was built by Philip II. h 
« who were then the next heirs after in the form of a gridiron, (the emblem th. 
« him to the crown of England, that and inſtrument of St, Laurence's mar- to 
1 de prevailed with the court ef Spain to tyrdom, to whom it is dedicated) the to] 
« permit him to ſee England again. handle whereof is the king's palace, F 
4 Welwood, p. 23. There is to this and the ſquare of the gridiron is divided 0 
[ purpoſe a pleaſant jeſt in Coke's reign into twelye ſpacious quadrangles, ia the 
7 of king James I. His mejeſty, alittle which are arched cloyſters, one abort, 
| after the prince's departure for Spain, the other below, all dedicated to rel. us 
being in one of his penſive moods, Archy gious orders, who live like princes n- _ 
| his buſioon comes in, and tells him, he ther than prieſts, with each his man wall 
| muſt change cap; with him; Why? ſays and his mule. In the middle of the 8 
the king. Why, who (replies Archy) ſquare ſtands a magnificent cathedral, nr] 
l * ſent the prince into Spain? But what to which Philip IV, added a chapel tor y * 
l {anſwered the king) wilt thou ſay if the ſepulchre of ſuch kings and queens Septer 
| the prince comes back again? Why as leave iſſue bckind them, who lie i" the 1 
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he received and feaſted him as a prince that was to be very James TI, 
ſhortiy his brother-in-law. I ſhall not give a particular ac- 1623. 
count of all the civilities that were ſhown him. It will ſuffice 
to ſay, that on the very day of his departure, he ſolemnly Ruſhworth, 
ſwore again to the articles of the marriage, and then left the 2% 3 
proxy with the earl of Briſtol, of which one of the ſecretaries e 


ot ſtate made an authentic act, which was ſigned by ſeveral the articles 


: witneſſes. again. 


The prince went away, loaded with honours, careſſes, The prince 

preſents, and attended by ſeveral lords of the court, who . 
waited upon him to the fleet 9, He was no ſooner come order to the 
there, but he diſpatched to the earl of Briſtol Mr. Edward earl of Briſ- 
Clarke, one of Buckingham's creatures, with poſitive orders . s = 
not to deliver the proxy till ſecurity was given him that the 8 , 
infanta, after the eſpouſals, would not betake herſelf to a Wilſon, 
cloiſter, and to ſend him word before the delivery of the f; 77% . 
proxy what ſecurity was offered, that he might be judge the earl of 
himſelf, whether it was proper to accept it. This was the Briſtol, in 
firſt artifice uſed by the prince to gain time, in the fear that 2 
the diſpenſation would come, and the marriage he ſolemnized 3 2 
before the king his father was determined to break it. The 
earl of Briſtol not yet perceiving the intent of the order he 
had received, was afraid if he ſhould ſtay to the laſt, it 
might be an obſtacle to the conſummation of the marriage. 
He thought proper therefore to take care before the diſpenſa- 
tion ſhould arrive, to know what ſecurity the court of Spain 
would give concerning the prince's ſcruple. He received as 
ſatisfactory an anſwer as he could with, which he conveyed 
to the king and the prince by a letter, 

The prince and the duke arrived on the 5th of October at ge argue, 
Portſmouth, and from thence poſted to Royſton, where the in England. 
King was. It ſeems they durſt not immediately diſcover their OW. 
deſign to the king about the breach of the marriage, but tyowes, * 
thought fit to take ſ:me precautions, to render it leſs ſtrange 


to him. What makes me think this, is that the earl of Briſ- He defers 


tol's letter coming ſoon after, the king writ to him the 8th he hes 
of October, that he was ſatisfied with the ſecurity offered by with his 


the court of Spain. The prince, who probabl deſigns, 
pain. The prince, who probably had not yet 1 cg 


t. I. p. 297. 


curious coffins of black marble, which 
are placed in arches round the marble 
wall, The chapel is built in the 
form of the Pantheon, See Wilſon, 
p. 775. 

The prince departed from Madrid, 
veptember 9. and came to St. Andero 
due 11th, The fleet (ſent to convoy 


him over to England, and which con- 
ſiſted of eight men of war and, two pin- 
naces, whereof Edward earl of Rutland 
was admiral) failed from St. Andero the 
18th, and put into the Scilly iſlands the 
29th. Relat. of the prince's Journey, 
b. 7 46. Rymer's Feed, tom. 17» 


p. 486. 
pre- 
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James I. prepared all his batteries, concealing his deſign, writ like wiſo 
1623. to the carl of Briſtol the following letter, which no doubt was 
to be ſeen by the king his father. 
Ruſhworth, Tour letter to the king and me, concerning that doubt 
t. i. p. 297. © J made after I came from St. Laurence, hath ſo ſatisfied 
© us both, that we think it fit no longer to ſtick upon it, 
<< but leave it to your diſcretion to take what ſecurity you ſhal! 
6 think fitting.“ | 
The prince however was in danger of the difpenſation's 
arriving at Madrid, before the earl of Briſtol ſhould have re- 
ceived a poſitive order not to deliver the proxy, ſince in 
that caſe, he would have been forced to execute what was 
enjoined him by the prince himſelf when he left the Eſcuri- 
al. But this riſk was to be run, there being no avoiding it, 
before the king was determined to a breach. It is true, him- 
ſelf and the duke had now begun to fill the king with doubts 


The king's concerning the reſtitution of the Palatinate. Wherefore the 
letter to the ban 


ear] of : . 
Briſtol about Briſtol, that he hoped to receive before Chriſtmaſs the agree- 
the Palati- able news both of his ſon's marriage, and ſon-in law's reſto- 


— 2 ration . Though this was not an expreſs order to de— 


t. i. p. 105, mand the Palatinate before the eſpouſals, the earl of Briftol 


2 thought proper however to take ſome care of an affair, ſo 
Coke. much neglected during the prince's ſtay in Spain, and even 
Wilſon, fince the marriage articles were ſettled. He mentioned it 


therefore to Olivarez, and made him engage, the proxy ſhould 
3 be demanded, till a written promiſe was put into his hands 
H Maria that the Palatinate ſhould be reſtored. Of this he informed 
promiſes the king in a letter of the 23d of November, whercin he told 
3 him he hoped by Chriſtmaſs, he ſhould congratulate the prince 
Patatinate, his fon and the princeſs his daughter, the one upon his mar- 
Ruſhworth, riage, the other upon the end of her ſufferings. 


2 It muſt be obſe ved, the prince of Wales, before he leſt 


the prince Spain, had uſed en artifice to gain time, knowing he could 
of Wales, not break off the marriage without the king's conſent, He 
2 had cauſed it to be inſerted in the proxy, that it ſhou'd re: 
Nobworth. main in force only till Chriſtmas. He hoped the diſpenſa- 
r. i. p. 206. tion would not arrive before that time, or if it came but a 


few days before, the proxy would be uſeleſs. And indeed, 


= King James commanded the eml by an anſwer under his hand and ſeal, 
of Briſtol, to procure inſtantly from the a direct engagement for the reſtitution 
king of Spain, a punctual anſwer; of the Palatinate, and the eleQors 
and, before he delivered the powers, or dignity. See Ruſhworth, tom. I. 
moved the contract, to obtain from p. 106, 107, 


- that king, either by a public act, or 


SJ 
C3 


g in his letter of the 8th of October, writ to the earl of 


OF ENGLAND, 


23 the earl of Briſtol was not to deliver it till ten days after James J. 
the arrival of the diſpenſation at Madrid, if the tenth day was 1623. 
after Chriſtmaſs-day, the proxy would be of no force, by 
virtue of the inſerted clauſe. But this precaution was not ſuf- The king is 
ficient, becauſe the diſpenſation might happen to be at Ma- Prevailed 
drid above ten days before Chriſtmaſs. This obliged the +56 Arg 
prince and the duke at length to diſcover their minds to the Bucking- 
king. Whether James yielded to their reaſons, or, out of Ee 

an exceſſive condeſcenſion for his fon and favourite, would the vf or 
not grieve them by a denial, he writ to the earl of Briſtol Briſtol not 
the 13th of November expreſoly ordering him not to deliver to deliver 
the proxy till after Chriſtmaſs : that is, when it was no longer Wills“ 
valid. Moreover, he enjoined him rot to diſcover this order p. 776. 

to the court of Spain till the very laſt, This letter was ſent Ruſiworth, 
to the earl by three * ſeveral meſſengers, two by land, and © © FM 
one by ſea, for fear of accidents, It came in a critical time, 

for the diſpenſation arrived at Madrid the beginning of De- 

cember, new ſtile d, and the king's letter the 13th of No- 

yember old ſtile. Upon the receit of the diſpenſation, Philip 
immediately ordered all the neceſſary preparations for the 

eſpouſals to be made ©, But when the ten days were ex- 

pired, and the marriage was expected to be ſolemnized, the 

earl of Briſtol notified to him the king his maſter's orders, 

not to deliver the proxy till after Chriſtmas. He eaſily per- 

ceived the king of England's intention, fince the proxy would 

then be invalid. That very day he ſent to the earl of Briſtol pu Cheſne, 
to demand no more audience, and ordered that the infanta Wilſon, 
ſhould be no longer called the princeſs of Wales, as ſhe had 777* 
been ever ſince the arrival of the diſpenſation, and cauſed all 
preparations for the marriage to ceaſe. Mean while, to caſt Ruthworth, 
all the blame on the king of England, he ſent the earl of Brif- * '- p. 298. 
tol on the 8th of January 1624, a written promiſe, ſigned 

with his own hand, whereby he engaged to cauſe the Pala- 

tinate to be reſtored to the elector Palatine. This the earl 

of Briſtol, in the following reign, atirmed before the parlia- 

ment in his defence. 


2 Wilſon ſays four, Mr. Killigrew, 
Grefley, Wood, and Davis, p. 776. 

d In a letter frem Sir Walter Afton 
to the duke of Buckingham, it is ſaid, 
That the diſpenſation came to Madrid, 
November 12. Cabala, p. 3. 

© The king of Spain had ſent into 
England, Don Mendoſa de Alcorcana, 
to congratulate the prince's ſafe return, 
and from thence he had inſtructions to 
do and make known to all princes and 


potentates, allies to Spain, how near 
the marriage was, When the diſpenſa- 
tion came, bonſires were made through- 
out all Spain, the 10th of December 
was fixt for the wedding-day, preſents 
were provided for our king and prince, 
the infanta's family was ſettled, and 
the beginning of March appointed for 
her coming over into England, &c. 
Wilſon, p. 776. 
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Ruſhworth, 
t. i. p. 296. 
Ec. 
Clarendon. 
t. . 


Clarendon. 
t i. p. 16. 
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There is ſcarce an Engliſh hiſtorian but what affirms, 
the want of this reſtitution was the cauſe of the breach 
of the marriage, and that the ear] of Briſtol having demand- 
ed it of his catholic majeſty, as a condition without which 
the marriage could not be accompliſhed, Philip coldly an- 
The Palatinate was none of his to give, and the 
© emperor might be applied to.” But this is directly con- 
trary to the earl of Briſtol's own account, who doubtleſs knew 
more of the affair than any other. The earl of Claren- 
don took care not to ſpeak like the reſt, He contents him- 
ſelf with aſcribing the breach to ſome ſecret deſign of Buck- 
ingham. 

Thus ended the affair of the Spaniſh marriage, which 
had wholly employed king James for ſeven years. During 
all that time, he moſt earneltly ſollicited the concluſion of it, 
and to ſucceed, fcrupled not to ſacrifice the intereſts of his 
ſon-in-law, his own reputation, the religion he profetled, the 
good of his people, and the laws of his realm. But when at 
laſt it was going to be concluded, he ſuddenly broke it of, 
for reaſons which were never yet clearly known, It can only 
be aſcribed to his weakneſs for his favorite. Te earl of 
Clarendon ſays poſitively, the king was compelled to it by 
the duke of Buckingham, $4 who, in breaking the marriage, 
ce reſumed the ſame impetuoſity, he had indulged to himfeif 
& in the debate of the journey into Spain.” He adds, * the 
king plainly found the prince and duke were reſolved upon 
< a breach, with or without his approbation, and that he 
„ never forgave the duke what he had done, but retained a3 
& ſharp a memory of it as his nature could contain.“ Tt i; 
to be:praſumed, the earl of Clarendon was well acquainted 
with tis affair, and the more, as he is not the only writer 
that intimates, the King had neither the power nor the con- 
rage to withſtand the prince and duke, who were ftrict.y 
united ſince their journey to Spain é. 


e In February this year, a cruel ders ſhould enjoy two thirds of tht 
ſcene was acted at Amboyna in the trade, and the Engliſh the other third. 


Eaſt-Indies, of which this account is 
given. A treaty was concluded in 1679, 
between England and the United Pro- 
vinces, whereby, among otner things, 
it was agreed, that in regard of the 
loo. hed d t, pretended 
great lo- -hed and colt, een to 
be beſtowed by the Hollanders, in win- 
3 
ing the trade of the iſles of the Molue- 
caes, Banda, and Amboyna, from the 
Spaniards and Portugueſe, the Hollan- 


(See Rymer's Fa&d, tom, xvil. p. 170, 
S.) In purſuance of this agreement, 
Engliſh factories were placed at the 
Moluccaes, and at Banda, and Am. 
boyna. This laſt iſle is the princips i 
place in the Eaſt-Indies, where nutmet 

mace, cinnamon, cloves, and fplck 
grow, Here the Engliſh had been 


ſettled but about two years, when tae 


Dutch, in order to deprive them © 
: 1 


* 1 * 
899 


tue En 
both 1 
cruel a 
Februar 


ſon, an 


Poneſ; 
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Mean time, for fear the earl of Briſtol ſhould by ſome James I. 
means renew a treaty broken with ſo little reaſon, they cauſed 1624. 
him to be recalled. The king conſented the more readily to 
his return, as he ſaw no perſon in his court able to give him Ane. 
good counſels to free himſelf from the ſlavery he was under, 33 "ROY 
but the earl of Briſtol, who never yielded to Buckingham's t. i. p. 18. 
haughtineſs. This had drawn upon him the favorite's enmity Ruſhworth, 
to ſuch a degree, that ever after he was continually. expoſed Gi] 
to his perſecutions and the prince's indignation, who follow- p. 140. 
ing Buckiogham's ſuggeſtions, forgot nothiag to ruin him, 
even when he had mounted the throne, though without being 
able to ſucceed, 

After the return of the prince and duke, the king no an gs 
longer ruled, all his affairs were managed by them, and he 3 
8 , - * 7 Clarendon. 
only executed their counſels. The king ſaw about him none t. i. p. 20. 
he could truſt. All his officers, all his courtiers, were the 
duke's creatures, and the more attached to him as they ſaw 
bim ſtrictly united with the prince. In this ſituation, the 
king ſaw no other remedy than to ſurrender himſelf entire! 
to them, and do whatever they pleaſed, whether he feared 
an increaſe of their boldneſs by reſiſtance, or waited for ſome 
favorable opportunity to throw oft their yoke. Not only the 
breach of their marriage had been reſolved between them, 
but alſo a war with Spain, and the king durſt not contradict 
them, notwithſtanding his averſion to arms. Their firſt 
project was to demand for this war a Benevolence of every 
ſubject: nay, they made the king ſign an order to levy it. 
Baker ſays in his Chronicle, he himſelf paid fifty pounds on 
this occaſion. But on a ſudden, the king, by advice of 
the prince and Buckingham, gave over the project, and re- 
ſolved to call a parliament. That was indeed the moſt pro- 
per way to juſtify the breach of the treaty with Spain, and to 

procure money, which he wanted extremely. 

There was not one good Engliſhman but what had ever 
conſidered the Spaniſh match as very prejulicial to the king- 
dom. It was known in general, that the king, in favour 
of this marriage, had made large conceſſions with reſpe& to 


their ſhare of the ſpice-trade, pretended nominiouſly executed for this pretended 
a plot was formed between the Engliſch conſpiracy, though they proteſted their 
and the natives, to get poſleſſion of the innocency to the laſt. For this inſo- 
Dutch fort at Amboyna. Whereupon lent affront, no reparation was ob- 
ine Engliſh were tortured by the Dutch, tained, till the year 1634, when Crom- 
both with fire ani water, in a moſt well made the Dutch pay 300,000 1, 
cruel and barbarous manner: and, on upon that account, See Relation of 
February 27, captain Gabriel 'Tower- the Proceedings againſt the Engliſh at 
ſon, and nine other Engliſh, with nine Amboyna, printed in 16:4, and Coke, 
Japoneſe, and one Portugueſe, were ig- p. 24", 


re- 
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James I. religion, though the particulars, and eſpecially the ſecret ar- 
- 1624, ticles, were known to very few. But the king's condeſcen- 
ſion to the Roman catholics was a plain indication, the court 
Ruſhworth, of Spain had greatly prevailed with him. The duke of 
t. i. p. 107. Buckingham not being ignorant of the people's averſion to 
the marriage, the breach whereof was not yet well known, 
doubted not to gain their affection, by cauſing a parliament 
: to be called, and declaring himſelf the author of this happy 
Hacket. breach, ſo paſſionately defired by all true Engliſhmen. Lo 
Coke: Compaſs his ends, he rendered himſelf popular, and affected 
b. 139. to careſs both the church and ſtate-puritans: nay, he con- 
ſulted with Dr. John Preſton head of the puritan party, how 
the king might ſeize the dean and chapter lands. Nothing 
could be more proper to procure him the love of the people, 
molt of the clergy having rendered themſelves odious, by 
The king their zeal in maintaining the prerogative royal *. So, the 
2 Far juncture being very favorable, the duke cauſed the king to 
aiment, - . . . . 
call a parliament, notwithſtanding his reſolution never to 
ſummon another: nay, ſuch was his power over the king, 
that he made him ſpeak to the parliament in a manner the 
moſt repugnant to his opinions and principles. 
Project ofa Mean while, the prince and the duke had contrived another 
match be- project, namely, the piince's marriage with Henrietta Maria, 
ae mY the king of France's ſiſter, to which his majeſty readily con- 
1 ſented. He was ſo proud of his grandeur, that he could not 
Maria of think of marrying his ſon to any but a princeſs of royal ex- 
e traction, and the third daughter of Henry IV. was the only 
p. 87. princeſs then in Europe of that character. It is very proba- 
Ruſhworth. ble, the perſon ſent by the queen of Bohemia to Bucking- 
& P. 114* ham in Spain, made him the firſt overture of this match, and 
that the duke thereupon reſolved to break the marriage, the 
Coke, prince was going to conſummate with the infanta. How- 
p. 124% ever this be, the king approving the project, Henry Rich 
baron of Kenſington was, on ſome pretence, ſent to France, in 
order to ſound the court concerning this marriage; and before 
Act. Pub. his departure, he was created earl of Holland. I ſhall ſpeak 
i. 552+ preſently of the ſucceſs of this negotiation ; but muſt firſt ſee 
ih what paſſed in the parliament which met the 19th of Fe— 


bruary e. The king made a ſpeech to both houſes fo Cittcr- 
ent 


d The duke of Buckingham pro— e The parliament it ſeems was te 
poled allo the ſelling the remainder of meet the 12th of February, but 0 
the crown- lands, but this project was king that morning miſſing Lodowick 
ftrenuouſly oppoſed by the lord-keeper Stewart duke of Richmond, (created 
Williams, and accordingly laid alive, ſo May 17, in the 21ſt of James [.) and 


Hacket, p. 202, ſending in haſte for him, his ducheb 
_ 


goes to 
Wrawing 
19 bed. 
Would n 
put off 
end after 


ent from thoſe to the two former parliaments, that ſuch oppo- James I. 
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ſite expreſſions could hardly be thought to come from the 1524. 


mouth of the ſame prince, if it was not known how great an 
aſcendant Buckingham had over him, and how neceflary it 


was to the favorite's deſigns, that the king ſhould talk in this 
manner. As the ſpeech is not ſo long as the others, the rea- 
der perhaps will be glad to fee it. 


My lords and Gentlemen, 


[ Have aſſembled you at this time, to impart to you a The king's 
ſecret, and matter of as great importance, as can be to eech is 
my ſtate, and the ſtate of my children; wherein J crave nt!“ 
your beſt and ſafeſt advice and counſel, according as the Annals of 
writ whereby you were aſſembled, imports, * That the mes L. 
king would adviſe with you in matters concerning his eftate WIn. 

and dignity.” And as | have ever endeavoured, by this Ruſhworth, 
and the like ways, to procure and cheriſh the love of my. 115. 
people towards me, ſo I do hope, and my hope is ex- 
ceeded by faith ; for I fully now believe, that never any 
king was more beloved of his people ; whom as you, my 
lords and gentlemen, do here repreſent, ſo would I have 
you truly to repreſent all their loves to me; that in you, 
as in a true mirror or glaſs, I may perfectly behold it, 
and not as in a falſe glaſs that repreſents it not at all, or 
otherwiſe than it is indeed. Give me your free and faith- 
ful counſels in the matter I propoſe, of which you have 
often heard, the match of my ſon : wherein, as you may 
know, T have ſpent much time with great coſt in long trea- 
ties, deſiring always therein (and not without reaſon hop- 
ing to have effected my deſires) the advancement of m 
ſtate and children, and the general peace of Chriſtendom, 
wherein I have always conſtantly laboured, depending 
upon fair hopes and promiſes. At the earneſt inſtance- 
of my ſon, I was contented (although it was of an ex- 
traordinary nature) to ſend him to proſecute his defires in 
Spain; and for his more ſafety, ſent Buckingham (in 
whom I ever repoſed moſt truſt of my perſon) with him, 
with this command ** continually to be preſent with him, 
and never to leave him, till he had returned again ſafely 


goes to his bed-fide to wake him, and was interred in Henry VII's chapel, 
draw ing the curtain, found him dead in and leaving no iſſue, his eſtate and ho- 
his bed. Upon news whereof the king nours deſcended to his brother Eſme 
would not adorn himſelf that day, and Stuart. Howes, p. 1935. Dugdale's 
put off the parliament till the 16th, Baron, vol, it, p. 426. Wilſon. 

and afterwards till the 19th, His body 


| * unto 
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© unto me.” Which he performed, though not with that 
effect in the buſineſs that I expected, yet not altogether 
«© without profit; for it taught me this point of wiſdom, 
& qui verſatur in generalibus,” is eaſily deceived, and that 
«© generality brings nothing to good iſſue; but that before 
any matter can be fully finiſhed, it muſt be brought to par- 
„ ticulars: for, when, as I thought, the affair had been, 
«© before their going, produced to a narrow point, relying 
„ upon their general propoſitions, I found, when they came 
ce there, the matter proved to be ſo raw, as if it had never 
<< been treated of; the generals giving them eaſy way to in- 
„ vade, and affording them means to avoid the effecting of 
any thing f. | 

„The particulars that paſſed in the treaty, I mean not 
© now to diſcover to you, the time being too ſhort; I refer 
& you to Charles and Buckingham, and the ſecretaries re- 
% ports, who ſhall relate unto you all the particulars. And 
© after that, Super totam materiam”, I defire your beſt 
& aſſiſtance to adviſe me what is beſt and fitteſt for me to 
„ do, for the good of the commonwealth, and the advance- 
«© ment of religion, and the good of my fon, and my grand- 
children of the Palatinate. And of our eſtate, I know you 
c cannot but be ſenſible, conſidering that your welfare con- 
« fiſts in ours, and you ſhall be ſure to have your ſhare in 
cc what miſery ſhall befal us: and therefore I need to urge no 
other argument to you in this behalf, in offering me your 
« wiſeſt and ſureſt counſel and furtherance. And I aſſure 
« you in the faith of a chriſtian king, that it is “ res in- 
tc tegra,” preſented unto you, and that I ſtand not bound, 
& nor either way engaged, but remain free to follow what 
« ſhall be beſt adviſed. 

« To plant is not ſufficient, unleſs like good gardeners, 
«© you pluck up the weeds that will choak your labours: 
« and the greateſt weeds among you are jealouſies, root 
« them out. For my actions, I dare avow them before 
« God ; but jealouſies are of a ſtrange depth. I am the 
& huſband, and you the wife, and it is ſubject to the wife 
ce to be jealous of her huſband : let this be far from you. 1 
« can truly ſay, and will avouch it before the ſeat of God 
« and angels, that never king governed with a purer, fincerer, 
« and more uncorrupt heart, than I have done, far from all 
« will and meaning of the leaſt error or imperfection of my 
<< reign. 


* 
* 


* 


** 


f All this can relate only to the Pa- really concluded before the prince's 
latinate, for the treaty of marriage was voyage to Spain, Rapin, f 1 
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of religion, and ſuſpicion of a toleration: but as 


« word expreſſed any thing that ſavoured of its, It is true, 
« that at times, for reaſons belt known to myſelf, I did not 
« ſo fully put thoſe laws in execution, but did wink and 
« connive at ſome things, which might have hindered more 
« weighty affairs; but | never in all my treaties ever agreed 
« to any thing to the overthrow and diſagreeing of thoſe 
« laws, but had in all a chief preſervation of that truth 
« which I have ever profeſſed : and as in that reſpect I have 
« 2 charitable conceit of you, I would have you have the 
« like of me alſo, in which I did not tranſgreſs : for it is a 
good horſeman's part, not always to uſe his ſpurs, and 
a keep ſtrait the re ns, but ſometime to uſe the ſpurs, and 
* ſuffer the reins more remiſs; ſo it is the part of a wiſe king, 
« and my age and experience in government hath informed 
« me, ſometime to quicken the laws with ſtreight executions, 
e and at other times, upon juſt occaſions, to be more remiſs. 
« And I would alſo remove from your thoughts all jealouſies, 
« that I might or ever did queſtion or infringe any of your 
„awful liberties or privileges; but I proteſt before God, I 
ever intended you ſhould enjoy the fulneſs of all thoſe that 
t former times give good warrant and teſtimony of, which, 
* if need be, I will enlarge and amplify. 
„Therefore I would have you, as I have in this place 
I heretofore told you, as St. Paul did Timothy, avoid ge- 
& nealogies and curious queſtions, and nice querks and jerks 
of law, and idle innovations; and if you miniſter me no 
ES juſt occaſion, I never yet was, nor ever ſhall be curious or 
captious to quarrel with you: but [ deſire you to avoid 
* all doubts and hindrances, and to compoſe your ſelves ſpee- 
I dily and quictly to this weighty affair I have propoſed ; for 
that I have found already, delays have proved dangerous, 
and have bred diſtraction of this buſineſs ; and I would not 
= have you by other occations to neglect or protract it. 
God is my judge, I ſpeak it as a chriſtian king, never 
any wayfaring man, that was in the deſerts of Arabia, and 
E in danger of death for want of water to quench his thirſt, 


be archbiſhop's letter to the king, 
| the council's declaration to the 
Pai ambaſſadors, not to mention 
marriage articles, public and pri- 
, evidently ſhow the contrary. But 
King had this hole to creep out at 


Vol. VIII. 


here, that he conſidered what he had 
done, and what he intended to do tor 
the catholics, only as a ſuſpenſion of 
the penalties, and not as a real tolera - 
tion, Rapin, 
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« ſhall judge me, I never thought nor meant, nor ever i 
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James I.** more defired water, than I thirſt and deſire the good and YM 
1624. comfortable ſucceſs of this parliament, and bleſſing of your 
& councils, that the good iſſue of this may expiate and acquit 
& the fruitleſs iſſue of the former. And 1 pray God, your 
& counſels may advance religion, and the public weal, and 
„ the good of me and my children.“ 
His ſpeech This ſpeech, like the reſt made by the king to his parlia- 
Coke, ment, was liable to many cenſures which reflected on his fin- 
cerity. It could not be conceived that he really believed he 


was more beloved by his people than any of his predeceſſors, f 
ſince no king had ſo frequently quarrelled with his parliament, 

which ſurely is no proper way to gain the people's aitection, 

Thoſe who were acquainted with the ſtate of affairs, thous, 
it very ſtrange, the king ſhould tell the parliament, that at | 
the prince's arrival in Spain, the affair was ſo raw as if it had | 
been never treated of, ſince he had already ſigned the marriage- 
articles, and as to the Palatinate, would not have it men- x 
tioned before the marriage was accompliſhed. The ſame : 
perſons could not forbear wondring, he ſhould take God to h 
witneſs, he never ſo much as thought or intended to grant a t 
toleration to the papitls, ſince it was one of the ſecret arti- * 
cles of the marriage, and ſince without being informed of a 
ſuch an article, it was eaſy to perceive, Philip gave his ſiſter hi 
to the prince of Wales ſolely with that view. In fine, ſome fe 
malicious perſons obſerved, that when the king ſaid, he never A 
intended to invade the people's liberties, the fimile might 1 
very, juſtly be applied to him, which himſelf had uſed on 6 


another occaſion, of the perſon who took a man's purle, al- 

| ſuring him he had no deſign to rob him. 
22 A few days after the king had delivered his ſpeech, the 
plans the two houſes reſolving upon a conference to examine the affair 
pretended recommended by the king, the prince and Buckingham came 
reaſons of and informed them of all particulars. After the prince had 


the breach , . 
of the mar- ſaid a few words, the duke of Buckingham began and made: 


2 long ſpeech, which he divided into fix heads, under colour 
ED, 24. 3 222 — 7 . =y | : 
Act. — of more clearly explaining the affait, but in reality to con 


xvii, p. 356. found it, and conceal the mutual coherence of the particular 
0. he was to relate. Under the firſt head, he ſet forth the mo: 
A tives of the prince“ journey to Spain. In the fecond, ge 
Annals. © ſpoke of the negotiation of the marriage apart by itſelf, I 
p. 89, &c. the third, he jui; ed together the two affairs of the marriage 
and Palatinate, In the fourth, he declared the reaſons of 

prince's return. In the fifth, he informed the parliament® 

his majeſty's ſubſequent procesdings in che affairs of the ge b 7þ 
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riage and Palatinate ſince the prince's return. In the ſixth James I. 
and laſt, he ſtated the queſtion, wherein both houſes were to 1624. 
offer to his majeſty their advice and council. Whilſt he was 
ſpeaking, he turned, at the end of every point, to the prince, Weldon. 
aſking him whether what he was ſaying was not true, to. 463. 
which the prince did not fail to anſwer, + Yes, it is true,” 

or to the like effect. The intent of this whole ſpeech was to 

ſhow, the king had been unadviſedly ingaged in the treaty 

of the marriage by the falſe hopes given him by the earl of 

Briſtol: that the court of Spain never intended the marriage 

much leſs the reſti ution of the Palatinate, though the earl of 

Briſtol aſſured the contrary : that the prince had been ill uſed 

in Spain, and much preſſed to turn catholic: in a word, he 
intimated that the earl of Briſtol was only to blame, who 

had abuſed his majeſty's confidence. Nothing is more eaſy 

than to accuſe an abſent perſon. It is only concealing what gema on 
makes for him, giving an ill turn to his moſt innocent actions, this ſpeech. 
aggravating the faults he may have committed, and loading 

him with crimes he is not guilty of. This is preciſely what 

the duke of Buckingham did in reſpect of the earl of Briſtol, 

with the prince's approbation and aid. This is ſo true, that Ruſhworth, 
two years after, the prince being in the throne and having k.“ 
himſelf accuſed the earl of high treaſon, the earl in his de- 8 
fence to the parliament, gave a quite different narrative of 

the Spaniſh negotiation from that of the duke of Bucking- 

ham. He proved what he faid by unexceptionable papers, 

and defied the duke to anſwer them. He not only affirmed, Ib. p. -45, 
that the duke's whole narr-tion was falſe, but alſo impeached 

him in form, and gave in his impeachment to the houſe of 

lords, which remained unanſwered. This is ſufficient to 

ſhow the falſeneſs of the duke of Buckingham's narrative. 

So, I think it needleſs to enlarge any more upon the ſub— 

ject b. 

The duke of Buckingham's ſpeech was received however The porlia- 
with applauſe for ſeveral reaſons. Firſt, he had made a party ar Foam 1 
in the two houſes. Secondly, he had prevented the conſum- 1 
mation of the marriage in Spain, which was very gratctul to Wilen. 
the nation and parliament. In the third place, he had brought K th 
home the prince contrary to all expectation, and fo removed t. . p. 126. 
the juit fears of the Engliſh. Finally, the duke of Bucking- Annals. 
ham's narrative being atteſted by the prince himſelf, it could!“ 93' 
not be thought falſe. As the public was not informed of the 
lecret circumſtances of the negotiation, it is no wonder the 


Ar 5 0 4 ; - 1 3 . 0 
The duke's whole narration and Brigol's defence Mill be inſerted in vol. ix. 


8 2 par- 
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James T. - parliament ſhould belicve what they were told by the king, 


1624. prince and duke. But after wards, when all was diſcovered, 
people were of another ſentiment, 
Te The Spaniſh ambaſſador being informed of what paſſed at 
OS = oy the conference between the two houſes, demanded an audience 
of tie duke, Of the king, and boldly complained, that the duke had re- 
March 4. flected on the king of Spain's honour . Adding, if a ſubject 
Annals, Of his maſter had {po en thus of the king of England, it 3 
929 coſt him his head. Probably, the ambaſſador hath been miſ. 
informed, ſince the duke had not ufed any offenſive expreſ— 
ſions againſt the king of Spain, He had only infinvated, that 
3 Philip's intention was always to amuſe the king and the prince, 


The parlia- As the duke of Buckingham was now the parliament' s faro- 
the kings Tite, as well as the king's and prince's, both houſes openly 
part, — took his part, and preſented an addreſs to his majeſty, declar- 
"ps, ing, the duke had ſaid nothing which could give off-nce to 

the king of Spain, and thanked the duke for his faithful rela- 
tion atteſted by the prince. The king was ſo pleaſed with 
this addreſs, thit he went and thanked the two houſes in a 
ſpeech, where he forgot not to proclaim the praiſes of his fa- 
vorite, He ſaid, he could not doubt the truth of his nat. 


tive, becauſe he made the ſame to himſelf at his return from 


Iv, 95 TS 


- 


1 1 


But the 


the falſeneſs of the duke's 


e king mull have been wilfully blind not to {ee 
narrative, or been ſtrangely kept 


under by the Cr ine: if he was made to atteſt before the 
partiament what he knew to be falſe. 

The paritament was extremely pleaſed to ſee the king dil 
poſed to break the Spaniſh match, not knowing, or feignine 
not to know, it was really broken, by the . put upon 


break the the king of s Spain. But the king having : affirmed, it was yt 

pd Res integra, the two houſes coul 1d not fay otherwiſe, $0 fer 

Wien, Setting all former occaſions of diſcontent, and applying then- 

p. 750, Klees wholly to the affair propoſed by the king, they joint 

7 His preſente -d an ade 'rels to his majeſty, to adviſe him to diſcor 
94 


Rufa worth, tinue the 25 aty, begun with Sp ain, as well for the reſtituto 
& i. p. 128. of the Palatinate as for the marriage. They grounded thel 
advice upon fog r principal reaſons ; - the firſt was. that in tit 
beginning of the treaty, the 8 Spaniards inſiſted only upon [ibeitf 
of conſcience to the infanta and her family, with the free cl. 
erciſe of religtc n. But that afterwards, taking advantage 6 
the prince” 3 being in their power, they importuned a ge en 
toleration, contrary to the uſage of other catholic princes | 


the like treaties. That beſides, the popiſh faction had incre® 


Ruhworth, tom, ', p 12% 


d his head for ſatisfaction. 
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ed to ſuch a degree, during the negotiation, that there was James I. 
no way to ſuppreſs them as long as the treaty continued, 1624. 

The ſecond reaſon was, that, during the treaty, the pro- 
teſtant party in Germany was oppreſſed, and the Palatinate 
invaded : that the Spaniards had deluded the king, and offered 
indignity to the prince, by importuning him to change his 
religion, contrary to the law of hoſpitality and the priviiege 
of princes. 

The third was grounded upon the inſincerity of the Spa— 
niards, as well in the former overture of marriage for the late 
prince Henry as in this; upon the ſcornful propolition made to 
the king, of the prince's turning catholic ; and upon the de- 
ceit uſed in the treaty of Bruſſels, the fole end whereof was 
to cauſe Heidelberg to be taken, 
| Laſtly, the parliament added as a fourth reaſon, the tran- 
lation of the electorate to the duke of Bavaria ; the king of 
Spain's letter to Conde Olvarez, with the Conde's anſwer, 
which plainly imported, that the Spaniards never intended to 
accompliſh the marriage; the ſhift deviſed by a junto of di- 
vines, to ſend home the prince without the lady. 

All theſe reaſons were ſo many indirect reproaches to the The k'ng 
king for ſuffering himſelf to be ſo long amuſed. But his ma- es bbs 
jelty, feigning not to perceive it, came to the parliament, = "ih 
and made a ſpeech to ſhow he could not break off the trea- mantis 
ties, without knowing how to maintain the war which would yp. , 
unavoidably follow, ſince the Palatinate was to be recovered «. i. p. 129. 
by arms. He declared therefore, if they thought proper to Annals, 
engage in a war with Spain, he would readily conſent the ?“?“ 
ſupply to be granted ſhould be managed by commiſſioners ap- 
pointed by the parliament. Morcover, he promiſed the two 
houſes, he would not make peace without their advice. 

He concluded with ſaying, “ 1 am fo defirous to forget all 
rents in former parliaments, that it ſhail not be my default, 
* if I am not in love with parliaments, and cail them often, 
* and defire to end my liſe in that entercourſe between me 


* and my people, for the making of good Jaws, reforming of 


„ ſuch abuſes as I cannot be well informed of but in par- 
„ liament, and maintaining the good government of the 
* commonwealth.“ 


How different is this ſpeech from thoſe the king made to The com- 


the former parliament ! But the king's thoughts are not ſo mons offer 


viſible in theſe exprefſions as the duke of Buckingham's policy, eds; 4 

who, after breaking the prince's marriage, had a mind to puſh wilſon, 

bis point, and proclaim war wich Spain. 'T'o ſucceed, a par- 1 
8 3 „ "RAMOAE:, 16. 55, 
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James I. liament muſt be called, and to gain their affection, the king 

1624. muſt talk after this manner. 

——— - dome days after, the commons preſented an addreſs to the 

: king, offering to grant him three entire ſubſidies, and three 
fifteenths, upon his public declaration for diſſolving the trea- 


ties of the marriage and the Palatinate 


But they took him 


at his word, concerning his offer that the money ſhould be 
diſpoſed of by commiſſioners of their own chuſing. The kin 
thanked them for their affectionate expreſſions, and told them, 
he was reſolved for the future ſolely to confide in his parl a. 


Wilſon, ment. After which, he diſpatched a meſſenger to the coun 
112 * ao. of Spain, with his laſt reſolution to break off the treaty. Hu 
ticeof a upon notice that a ſharp petition. againſt the popiſh recuſan 


ſinging pes framed by the commons, was going to be prefented to hi, 


tition a- 
gainſt the 
recuſants, 
and ons the 
covrie- who 


8 cc 
is going to 
Spain. cc 
April 3. cc 
Wilſon, 40 
p- 780. 
Anna's, cc 
P · 100. CC 


hworth 
Ruſhwor Y « 


t. i. p. 140. 
00 


he writ the following letter, with his own hand to [CCrecary 
Conway. 


Doubt not but you have heard what a ſtinging petition 

againſt the papiſts the lower-houſe have ſent to the 
higher-houſe this day, that they may jointly preſent it uni 
me. You know my firm reſolution, not to make this: 
war of religion; and ſeeing | would be loth to be com. 
catched by my people, I pray you ſtay the poſt that is gig 
to Spain, till I meet with my ſon, who will be hereto: 
morrow morning : do it upon pretext of ſome more letter 
you are to ſend him; and if he ſhould be gone, haſten 4. 
ter him to ſtay him upon ſuch pretext; and let none livin? 
know of this, as you love me. And before two in tl! 
afternoon to-morrow, you ſhall without fail hear fron 
me. Farcwel.“ 


Probably, the king imagined, the parliament in this pet: 


tion would have demanded things he had no intention !! 
grant: and therefore, for fear of being forced to diſſolve ti 
parliament, he would not haſten the rupture with Spain. Br 
afterwards, being told the petition * contained nothing « 
The people what he dreaded, he ſuffered the meſſenger to depart. 4 
expreſs great ſoon as the people knew the breach with Spain was reſ0vt 


Joy at the 
b--ach of 
tlie mar- 
ige. 


Coke, 


framed by the commons, and ſent to 
the lords, wes afterwards reduced to 
another ſerm, and preſented to the 


the whole city of London ſhone with bonfires, which denott! 
the public diſiice of the Spaniſh match, and the danger to wh! 
religion hnad been expoſed. 


It was not yet known, that av 


k The ſtinging petition, which was king. This which follows here b 


to be an extract of the firſt belt 

reduced, the other being reduced te 

petitions, Sec Wilton, p. 784. 
1 
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ther and no leſs dangerous marriage was now treating in James I. 
France. 1624. 

The petition, preſented to his majeſty by both houſes, con. 
tained the ſeven following articles : 


« I. That ali jeſuits and ſeminary prieſts may be com- Thepetition 
« manded forthwith to depart out of the realm, and not to of both 
« return or come hither again, upon peril of the ſevereſt pe- —_— 
« nalty of the laws now in force ag inſt them, Refi wand. 

II. That his majeſty would be plcaſed to give charge to t-i-p. 147. 
« the juſtices of the peace, that they take from all popiſh re- 2 2 
&« cuſants all ſuch armour, gun- powder and munition of any james I, 
„ kind, as any of them have. p. 100. 

„ III. That all popiſh recuſants be commanded forthwith 
« to retire themſelves from or about London, to their ſeve- 

« ral dwellings, or places by the laws appointed, and there to 
© remain confined within five miles of their dwelling places: 
&« and for that purpoſe to diſcharge all by. paſt licences granted 
« unto them; and that they preſume not at any time here- 
« after to repair to London, or within ten miles of London, 
« or to the king's court, or to the prince's court whatſoever. 

&« IV. That his majeſty would forbid and reſtrain the great 
e reſort of his own ſubjects, for the hearing of maſs, to the 
« houſes of foreign ambaſſadors. 

„V. That his majeſty would be pleaſed to diſcharge po- 

e piſh recuſants from thoſe places of truſt [as lords lieute- 
&* nants, juſtices of peace, &c.] by which they have that 
« power in the country where they live, as is not fit to be put 
&« into the hands of perſons fo affected. 

VI. That his majeſty would be pleaſed generally to put 
the Jaws in due execution againſt popiſh recuſants ; and 
* that all his judges, juſtices, &c. may be commanded to do 
& their duty therein. 

« VII. That ſeeing they were happily delivered from that 
danger which the treaties with Spain would certainly have 
drawn upon England, his majeſty wou'd be pleaſed to en- 
gage his royal word, that upon no occaſion of marriage 
or treaty, or other requeſt in that behalf from any foreign 
prince or ſtates whatſoever, he will take off, or ſlacken the 
execut.on of the laws againſt popiſh recuſants l.“ 
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To which petition his majeſty returned this anſwer. 


1 This petition, after it was reduced which. were much the ſame with the 
to another form, and ſo preſented to his three firſt and the laſt of theſe, 
majeſty, confilted only of two articles, 
S 4 My 
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| The king's «« 
| anſwer, ce 
il Ruſhworth, p 
| | t. i. p. 143. , 
F Wilſon. 40 
| | Annals of (, 
| James I, 
P. 101, : 
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&« My lords and gentlemen of both houſes, 


| Cannot but commend your zeal in offering this petition 
to me; yet on the other fide, I cannot but hold myſclf 
unfortunate, that I ſhould be thought to need a ſpur to do 
that which my conſcience and duty binds me unto. What 
religion I am of, my books do declare, my profeſſion and 
behaviour doth ſhew ; and I hope. in God I ſhall never liyz 
to be thought otherwiſe z ſurely I ſhall never deſerve it; 
and for my part, I wiſh it may be written in marble, and 
remain to poſterity as a mark upon me, when I ſhall ſwervz 
from my religion; for he that doth diſſemble with God, i; 
not to be truſted with men. 
„% My lords, for my part I proteſt before God, that my 
heart hath bled when I have heard of the encreaſe of py. 
pery ; God is my judge, it hath been ſuch a great g1ict to 
me, that it hath been as thorns in my eyes, and pricks in 
my ſides; and ſo far have I been, and ſhall be from turn- 
ing another way. And, my lords and gentlemen, you hall 
be my confeſlors, that one way or other it hath been my 
deſire to hinder the growth of popery ; and I could not be en 
honeſt man if I ſhould have done otherwiſe. And this I may 
ſay further, that if I be not a martyr, I am ſure I am a con- 
feſſor; and in ſome ſenſe I may be called a martyr, as in 
the ſcripture Iſaac was perſecuted by Iſhmael by mocking 
words: for never king ſuffered more ill tongues than I have 
done, and I am ſure for no cauſe; yet I have been far from 
perſecution; for I have ever thought that no way more 
encreaſed any religion than perſecution, according to that 
ſaying, Sanguis marty rum elt ſemen ecclehw, 
„Now, my lords and gentlemen, for your petition, I will 
not only grant the ſubſtance of what you crave, but ad! 
ſomewhat more of my own ; for the two treaties being al- 
ready annulled (as I have declared them to be) it neceſl- 
rily follows of itſelf, that which you deſire, and therefore 
it needs no more; but that I do declare by proclamation, 
(which I am ready to do) that all jeſuits and prieſts do de- 
part by a day; but it cannot be as you deſire by our pro- 
clamation, to be out of all my dominions ; for a procl- 
mation here extends but to this kingdom. 
This | will do and more; I will command all my judges 
when they go their circuits to keep the ſame courſes, for 
putting all the laws in execution againſt recuſants, as they 


were wont to do before theſe treaties ; for the layys are tt“ 
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& in force, and were never diſpenſed with by me: God is my James I, 
judge, they were never ſo intended by me; but as 1 told 1624. 
« you in the beginning of the parliament, you mult give mex 4 
* * Jeave, as a good horſeman, ſometimes to uſe the reins, and Wl 
| * not always to uſe the ſpurs: ſo now there needs nothing "MN 
but my declaration for the difarming of them; that is ready 1 
* done by the laws, and ſhall be done as you deſired: and | 
« more, | will take order for the ſhameful diſorder of the re- & | 
« ſorting of my ſubjects to all foreign ambaſladors; for this I 
* will adviſe with my council how it may be beſt reformed. 
„It is true, that the houſes of ambailadors are privileged 
« places; and though they cannot take them out of their 
* houſes, yet the lord mayor, and Mr. Recorder of London, 
« may take ſome of them as they come from thence, and 
© make them examples. Another point I will add con- 
« cerning the education of their children, of which I have 
* had a principal care, as the lord of Canterbury, and the 
* biſhop of Wincheſter, and other lords of my council can 
* bear me witneſs, with whom I have adviſed about this buſi- 
„ neſs; for in good faith it is a ſhame, their children ſhould 
be bred here as if they were at Rome. So I do grant not 
only your defire, but more. I am ſorry I was not the firſt 
* mover of it to you, but had you not done it, I would have 
“ done it myſelt. 
Nou for the ſecond part of your petition, you have here 
given me the beſt advice in the world; for it is againſt the 
rule of wiſdom, that a king ſhould ſuffer any of his ſub- 
jects to tranſgreſs the laws, by the interceſſion of other prin- 
ces; and therefore aſlure yourſelves, that (by the grace of 
God) I will be careful that no ſuch conditions be foiſted in | 
upon any other treaty whatloever; for it is fit my ſubjects 4 
* ſhould ſtand and fall to their own laws.” 


10 


What a happy harmony is here between the king and his 
parliament ! Nothing can be more affable, more obliging than | 
this anſwer, and the free and eaſy manner wherewith he came ' 
into the meaſures of the two houſes. To render their happi- + 
neſs complete, nothing was wanting but the performance of 
the king's promiſes, Which, how carefully he obſerved, will | 
preſently appear. 

The king had artfully avoided to anſwer the two principal The parlia- fi 
articles of the petition, namely, the IIId and Vth, where gars . 1} 
the parliament required, that all papiſts ſhould be removed king a liſt of 1 


from London and the court, and diſcharged from all places of + 7 
n poſts, 

Cult, Had he conſented to theſe to requeRs, the face - Wildon 

me P. 785 
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James I. the court would have been entirely changed. The duke of 
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1624. Buckingham's mother, who, by her ſon's means, diſpoſed of 


— all the offices, muſt have been removed, His ducheſs would 


alſo have been of the number, as well as one of the ſecretaries 
of ſtate, with many others wo had conſiderable places at 
court, and in the country v. The king's ſilence on this head, 
cauſed the parliament to draw a liſt of fifty-ſeven popiſh lords 
and knights, who were in public offices, and preſent it to the 
king. But it does not appear that he took much notice of it, 
As it nearly concerned the duke of Buckingham, very pro- 
bably he hindered the king from giving the parliament any ſa- 
tisfaction in this point, and the houſes did not much inſiſt 
upon it, that they might not too openly offend a lord, whoſe 
credit was ſo great both with the king and the prince. 
The Spanim But though no Enyliſhman dared to attack the favorite di- 
ar baſſador rely, a foreigner however undertook to ruin him in the 
22 king's favour, namely, the marquiſs of Inoioſa the Spaniſh 
gain Buck- ambaſſador, who being enraged at the unworthy manner of 
ingham to the duke's breaking oft the marriage, burned with deſire to re- 


8 venge the king his maſter and the infanta. One day, as the 
Ruſh worth, king had few about him, he took an opportunity to give him 
t. i. p. 147. a paper, with a wink to conceal it. The king put it into his 

pocket, and withdrew to his cloſet to read it, He was greatly 


ſurprized to ſee the following particulars. 


Coe, pt I. That he was kept from all faithful ſervants, that would 
Rufh worth, „ inform him, by the miniſters of the prince and duke, and 
tp *++ Was a priſoner as much as king John of France in Eng— 


Hacket | f : i 

p. 195. „ land, or king Francis at Madrid, and could not be ſpoken 
Cabala. & with, but betore tuch as watched him. 

p- 300. II. That there was a ſtrong and violent machination in 


« hand. which had turned the prince, a moſt obedient fon, 
% to a quite contrary courſe to his mijcſty's intentions. 

III. That the counſel began laſt ſummer at Madrid, but 
« was lately reſolved on in England, to reſtrain his majelty 
ce from the exerciſe of the government of his kingdoms ; and 
<« that the prince and duk had deſigned ſuch commiſſioners 
« under themſelves, as ſhould intend great affairs, and the 
& public good. 


m This obſervation is built upon our ticles left out. So it is no wonder the 
zuthor's miſtake, in imagining the peti- king ſhould not take notice of them in 
tion containing the ſeven articles, was his ſpeech. The petition, as it was ple: 
preſented to the king; whereas it was lented to the king, is to be ſeen in WII. 
new modclled, and the 111d and Vth ar- Jon, p. 784, 


66 IV. That 


O F. ENGLAND. 


IV. That it ſhould be effected by beginning of a war, James I. 
« and keeping ſome companies of foot in this land, whereby 1624. 
« to conſtrain his majeſty to yield to any thing, chiefly be 


« ing brought into ſtraits for want of monies to pay the 
&« ſoldiers. 

&« V. That the prince and duke's encloſing his majeſty 
& from the ſaid ambaſſadors, and others of his own loyal peo- 
ple, that they might not come near him in private, did ar- 
« gue in them a fear and diſtruſt of a good conſcience, 

„ VI. That the emiſlaries of the duke had brought his 
© majeſty into contempt with the potent men of this realm, 
&« traducing him for flothful and unaCtive, for addiction to 
“ an inglorious peace, while the inheritance of his daughter 
% and her children is in the hands of his foes; and this ap- 
« peared by a letter which the duke had writ into Holland, 
& and they had intercepted. 

VII. That his majeſty's honour, nay, his crown and 
& ſafety, did depend upon a ſudden diſſolution of the par- 
„ Jiament. 

&« VIII. They loaded the duke with ſundry miſdemeanors 
c in Spain, and his violent oppoſition to the match. 

« IX. That the duke had divulged the king's ſecrets, and 
& the cloſe defigns between his majeſty and their maſter king 
&« Philip, about the ſtates of Holland, and their provinces, 
«* and laboured to put his majeſty out of the good opinion of 
« the Hollanders. | 

« X. That the duke was guilty of moſt corrupt dealing 
& with the ambaliadors of divers princes, 

XI. That all theſe things were carried on in the parlia- 
% ment with an head-ſtrong violence, and that the duke was 
the cauſe of it, who courted them only that were of trou- 
© bled humours. 

«© XII. That ſuch bitterneſs and ignominies were vented 
& in parliament againſt the king of Spain, as were againſt 
de all good manners and honour of the Engliſh nation. 

XIiI. That the Puritans (of whom the duke was head) 
«did wiſh they could bring it about, that the ſucceſſion of 
e the kingdom might come to the prince Palatine and his 
& children, in right of the lady Elizabeth.” 

In a poſtſcript, the paper prayed the king, That the ſecre- 
tary to the marquis Inoioſa, might be brought to the king, 
when the prince and the duke were fitting in the lords houle, 
to ſatisfy ſuch doubts as the king might raiſe. 
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James J. The king talked with the ſecretary, and diſcourſed like- 
1624. wiſe in private with Padre Maeſtro, a Spaniſh jeſuit. It is 
not known what theſe men told him ® ; but the king was per- 
The king ceived, after theſe converſations, to grow very melancholy, 
entertains and his temper to be entirely altered. He affected, in ſpeak- 
21 ing to the prince and duke, to uſe broken and myſterious 
expreſſions, which ſhowed that ſomething lay heavy upon his 


the prince 
and duke. mind ®, At laſt, the king going one day to Windſor, and 


The duke 
is upon the 


int of be- 
ing diſcatded doubtin 


him what was laid to his charge. 


Hacket, 
p. 196. 
Wilſon. 
Coke. 
Weldon, 


E. 153, 754. 


taking coach at St. James's, ordered the duke ?, on ſome 


ſlight pretence, to ſtay 


behind. 
g his diſgrace, beſought him for God's ſake, to tell 


Then the duke no longer 


The king only anſwered, 


he was the unhappieſt man alive, to be forſaken of thoſe who 
were molt dear to him 3, and taking the prince his ſon with 


him, left Buckingham at London, 
own houſe, overwhelmed with grief, and thinking himſelf 


The duke retired to his 


irrecoverably ruined. But by the advice of the lord-keeper 
Williams, he went immediately to Windſor, where he found 


means to remove the king's ſuſpicions. 


At leaft, the king 


He AIG off, feigned to be cured of them. But the earl of Clarendon 


Hacket, confirms in his hiſtory, what is afſured by others, that the 
— duke had entirely loſt the king's favour. Mean while, James 
was naturally ſo timorous, that, inſtead of freeing himſelf 
from a favorite, whom he might eaſily have diſcarded, he 
gave himſelf up more to him, ſo apprehenſive was he of his 
union with the prince. He impatiently expected the earl of 
Briſtol's arrival, to uſe his advice; but means were found to 
revent him from declaring his mind to him, and even of 
ſpeaking to him. 
The prince Before the parliament broke up, the king received a freſh 
ark _ mortification from the prince and duke. Whilſt they were in 
treaſurer to Spain, Lionel Cranfiela, lord-treaſurer, lately created ear] of 
be con- Middleſex, having the courage to refuſe them ſometimes the 
demned in © ® 
ſpite of ; 
the kine. n Weldon ſays, Maeſtro had learned conſiſted of arguments againſt declar- 
under confeſſion, that the king was by ing the names of the conſpirators; 


Buckingham, or his procurement, to 
be killed, but whether by poiſon, 
piſtol, or dagger, he could not tell, p. 
153, Whereupon the Eing told Buck - 
ingham at the next interview, Ah 
6 Steiny, Steiny, wilt thou kill me?“ 
The duke, aſtoniſhed at this expreſſion, 
endeavoured with the ſtrongeſt proteſ- 
tations, to juſtify his integrity, which 
the king readily believed, Wilſon, p. 
83. 
7 ; The king required of them par- 


ticular proofs; but all their anfviers. 


whereupon the king's privy-council, 
and others of the principal men of the 
nation, were examined upon oath ; but 
nothing was diſcoyered, Ruſh worth, 
tom. i. p. 144. 

p As he was putting his foot in the 
coach, which drew tears from him. Sec 
Hacket, p- 195. 

q This the king uttered with tears 
in his eyes, which was received in the 
ſame manner by the prince and duke. 
Hackct, p. 197, 


exor- 
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exorbitant ſums they demanded, they reſolved to ruin him at James J. 7 
their return, They made uſe for that purpoſe of their credit 1624. 1 1 
with the parliament, and cauſed him to be accuſed by their ———— 0 
creatures, of miſmanagement in the diſcharge of his office. Wilſon, 1 
The king knowing this came from them, deſired them for . . 


God's ſake, to uſe their intereſt with the two houſes to drop t. i, p. 19, ol 
the impeachment ; but they remained inflexible and unmoved 20. 1 
at the king's intreaties. So the lord- treaſurer was condemned erg” 2M 
in a fine of fifty thouſand pounds, and declared incapable of A : X 
ever fitting in the houſe of peers, All the hiſtorians agree, Coke. | 
he did not deſerve ſo rigorous a treatment, But the duke, Weldon. 1 
who had raiſed him from the duſt, had a mind to ſhow be 1 
was powerful enough to reduce him to his primitive ſtate, for 1 
an example to all who ſhould dare to refiſt him. After this, The king is [4 
it muſt not be thought ſtrange, if the king, when he ſpoke kept under 1 
to this parliament, appeared ſo different from what he was Ar 1 
with reſpect to the two former. Not that he had changed his dk. 
ſentiments and maxims, but he duiſt not do any thing with- 
out the direction of the prince and the duke, who nad formed 
projects to which a parliament was neceſſary.” The earl of tf. p. 19. 
Clarendon affirms, the king was extremely ſurprized in the * Gy 
beginning of this parliament, when he was informed of the 
contents of the duke of Buckingham's narration, concerning 
the treaty of marriage: a narration, ſays that famous hif- 
torian, which, for the moſt part, the king knew to be untrue. 
Mean while, he had the weakneſs, as 1 ſaid, to atteſt the 
truth of it, and to allure, the duke had ſaid the ſame things 
to him. There cannot be a clearer evidence of his ſubjection 
to the prince and favourite. 

Here is alſo another remarkable proof of the king's weak- He is forced 
neſs or fears. He ſaw no remedy but in the earl of Briſtol's to turn the 
counſels, whoſe return he impatiently expected. And yet, 5 
no ſooner was the earl arrived in England, but the king was of e 
conſtrained to ſend him expreſs orders at Dover, not to come Clarendon, 
to court, but remain at his own houſe till he had anſwered Wich Ty 
cetain queſtions, which {ſhould be put to him by ſome of the ; 
council, The parliament being prorogued ſhortly after, the Mun 290 
earl frequently writ to the king, to defire he might be ex- 
amined. The king wiſhed it; but it was not the prince's 
or Buckingham's intereſt, who {till found freſh excuſes to 
defer the examination. The earl was however examined at The eat 
laſt, after much ſollicitation, and returned ſuch anſwers, that of Brifto!'s 


his examiners could not help declaring, his conduct was un- N ee 9 
= Kuſhworth, 


blameable. But this could not procure him his liberty or ad- t. i, . >:- 
X . 5 5 C f 4 * 1 Ps 25; N. 
mittance into the king's preſence, Some time after, the duke &“. 
lent 
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James I. ſent him word, he was much miſtaken, if he imagined his 
1624. anſwers were ſatisfactory to the king, the prince, or to him 
w—— the duke; but his only way to come into favour again, was 
to make the confeſſion he had ſent him. The earl refuſed it, 

and the king told Buckingham, it was horrible tyranny to 

make an innocent perſon confeſs faults, of which he was not 

guilty, Notwithſtanding all this, it was not in his power to 


ſpeak with the earl, becauſe the prince and duke did not think 
it proper, 


2 king The parliament being prorogued e, it was neceſſary to think 
thoufana Of the war. The aid granted the king was very conſiderable 5, 
men into It was computed that with this money he might ſend twenty- 
— five thouſand men into the Palatinate, under the command 
p. 787. of an Engliſh general. But the court had already taken other 


Ruſhworth, meaſures. Six thouſand men only were ſent into Holland *, 
Aebi to ſerve in the army of the ſtates, under the command of 
the prince of Orange, and other troops were levied for count 


„ 103. 

. % Mansfeldt. who was during the winter to open himſelf a 
paſſage into the Palatinate. 

SR. Mean while, Henry Rich, earl of Holland, who had been 

marriage diſpatched into France, having ſent word that Lewis XIII. 

_ was inclined to liſten to the overture of a marriage between 

of France, the prince of Wales and his ſiſter the princeſs Henrietta 


AR. Pub. Maria, the king appointed James Hay earl of Carliſle, to ne- 


xvii. 600. 
P* 786. 


Coke. 
The king 


executes the 
laws againſt 


recuſants. 
Act. Pub. 
vii. 58. 


gotiate the affair jointly with him. 


The two ambaſſadors re- 


pairing to Compiegne, where the court of France was, com- 
Du Cheſne, miſſioners were nominated to treat with them, of whom the 
marquiſs de la Vieuville ſuper-intendant of the finances was 
the firſt. The conferences began a few days after the pro- 
rogation of the parliament, when the king, according to his 


r Ic was prorogued on May 29. to 
November 2. Journ. Parl. 

s It was three entire ſabſidies, and 
three fifteenths and teurhs from the 
laity ; and four entire ſubſidies from 
the clergy, Of the laity's aid, eight 
citizeas of London were appointed to 
be txeaſurers, and ten other perſons to 
be of nis majeſty s council for the war; 
without whoſe warrant no money was 
to be iſſued out by the treaſurers, nor 
upon any other account, but fer the 
war: And both were to be accauntable 
to the commons in parliament. See 
Kotul. Parl. and Statut. 21 Jac. c. 34. 
Tae acts made in this parliament 
were theſe, 1, One concerning mo- 
nopolics, aud diſcuſatlons with penal 


laws, and the forfeitures thereof, 2, 
For the better rep:efſing of drunken- 
neſs, and inordinate haunting of inns, 
alehouſes, &c. 3. That not above >|, 
per cent, intereſt ſhall! be given for 
money. 4. For the relief of creditors 
againſt bankrupts. 5. That prophane 
{wearers and curſers ſhall pay twelve- 
pence tor every oath, to the uſe of the 
voor, 6, For waking the river Thames 
navigable as far as Oxford. The ret 
being too Jong to be inſerted hexe, ma: 
be ſeen in the Statute- Book, 

t Their commanders were, Henry de 
Vere earl of Oxford, Henry Wriothcily 
eail of Southampton, Robert Devreux 
carl of Eſſet, and Robert Bertie lo:d 
Willouguby. Wilſon, p. 737. 
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promiſe, was putting the laws in execution againſt popiſh James I. 
recuſants, particularly againſt friers and prieſts, ſome of whom 1624. 
were thrown into priſon, 

This ſeverity cauſed the catholics to exclaim, who expected They com- 


a very different treatment a few months before. "They could rang to the 


not forbear complaining, that whereas the negotiation of the 


Spaniſh match had procured them great eaſe, this with France 

ſeemed on the contrary to ſerve only to increaſe their miſeries, 

Several writ to France in that ftrain, intimating they had 

nothing to truſt to but the piety, zeal, and protection of Lewis. 

Among others, a Scotch Franciſcan wrote upon the ſubject 

to Hugo archbiſhop of Ambrun, who had been general of 

the order, and to whom he was known, The archbiſhop 

ſhowed the letter to the king, and aggravated the ſufferings 

of the Engliſh catholics, who expected relief only from his 

interceſſion. The king of France had already done his ut- 

moſt to pacify the Engliſh catholics, aſſuring them by Tilliers 

his ambaſſador at London, that he would not forget them. 

But their repeated complaints obliged him at length to take 

ſome itep in their favour, and the rather, as he was afraid, 

they would obſtruct the pope's diſpenſation, which would 

ſoon be wanted. He reſolved therefore to fend to James a eis ſends 

ſecret agent to intercede for the catholics, and choſe for that the arch- 

purpoſe the archbiſhop of Ambrun, who came to London in — * _ 

diſguiſe, and paſſed for a counſellor of the parliament of james. 

Grenoble. At his arrival, he waited upon Buckingham, who Deageant's 

ſeemed very much inclined to countenance his negotiation. en 

The counteſs of Buckingham the duke's mother, the earl of 

Rutland, and ſome other catholics, did the archbiſhop great 

ſervices, and acquainted him with many things neceflary to 

be known, in order to ſucceed in his deſigns. The king james re- 

being informed that the archbiſhop deſired to ſpeak with him, ceives him 

tent for him to Royiton, where he then was, confined to his e 

bed with the gout. The archbiſhop's firſt conference with 

the king was followed by the releaſe of ſeveral popith recu- 

lants, impriſoned ſince the parliament's petition. Moreover, 

the king gave the archbiſhop leave to adminiſter confirmation 

in the French ambaſſador's houſe, to all that ſhould apply for it. 

This was done in fo public a manner, that not only the houſe, 

but the ſtreet itſelf, was crowded with people. If the arch- 

biſhop's own narrative may be credited, he confirmed above 

ten thouſand perſons, which ſeems to me a little exaggerated, 

However, the number muſt have been great, ſince the ma- 

giſtrates of London complained of it to the king, who own- 

ed it was done with his leave, And yet he had very _ 
n | to 
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James J. told the parliament, it was a ſhame to ſuffer ſuch crowds of 
1624. Papilts at ambaſladors houſes. 
———— From that time, the king had ſeveral conferences with this 
Conferences Prelate, and one day as he was expreſſing his earneſt deſire 
between the to live in ſtrict union with the king of France, the archbiſhop 
king and took occaſion to tell him, that one of the beſt means to that 
rr huge? end, was to grant a full toleration to the catholics. Where- 
Ambrun. upon the king ſqueezing him by the hand; ſaid theſe words 
—_— to him: I perceive you are the man ſent me from God, 
Welwood. to whom I may freely open my mind.” Adding, „He 
Notes on „ had always a good opinion of the catholic religion, and for 
Wilſon, 6 jt had often been in danger of aſſaſſination during his mi- 
9 nority: He intended to grant a full toleration to the ca- 
* tholics; and in order to ſucceed, meant to cauſe an aſ- 
„ ſembly of divines, as well foreign as Engliſh, to be held, 
& and therein to be decided, that it was neceſſary to grant 
« an univerſal liberty of conſcience ;z and he had already caſt 
« his eyes on the Engliſh divines to be ſent thither : If the 
& aſſembly could not be held at Dover, he would agree it 
„ ſhould be at Boulogne, as ſoon as his ſon's marriage ſe- 
% cured him the aſſiſtance of France: He thought proper 
ce that the archbiſhop ſhould now return to France, under 
« colour of waiting on the princeſs, and he would ſend him 
« two letters under his own hand, one for the pope, the other 
t for the king of France, wherein his project ſhould be more 
& fully explained: He would allo give him a memorial on 
the ſame ſubject, that being armed with theſe two papers, 
c he might go and negotiate at Rome with the pope, for 
« whom he had a very great reſpect, being obliged to him 
« for a copy of verſes he had formerly, when cardinal, made 
& upon the queen his mother and the houſe of Stewart.“ At 
the ſame time he ſhowed the verſes to the archbiſhop, and 
then ſaid, ** If he returned from Rome with the pope's ap- 
ce probation, concerning the aſſembly, it ſhould be immedi- 
« ately held, and he did not queſtion, it would be very ad- 
c yantagious to the catholic religion. In the mean time, he 
& intended to negotiate with the proteſtant princes of Ger- 
* many, and endeavour to gain ſome of the chief puritan 


& lords in England and Scotland.“ | 


On ſuppoſition of the truth of this extract from the arch- 
biſhop of Ambrun's narrative, at the end of Deageant's Me- 
moirs, all that can be inferred from it is, that James had 
formed a chimerical project of a mutual toleration throughout 
Chriſtendom, and thought himſelf qualified to effect it, * 
| N 


— 


3 


himſelf 
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the aſſiſtance of France. But Deageant ſays ſomething more. James I, 
He affirms, James writ a letter to the pope, and ſent it by 162 4. 

an Engliſh Roman catholic gentleman. In this letter, ao 
cording to that author, “ he owns the pope for Chriſt's The king's 
« yicar upon earth, and head of the church univerſal. He engagement 
« aſſures him, he intends to declare himſelf a catholic, as e 1 
« ſoon as he has provided againſt ſome inconveniences which 8 | 
« he foreſees his declaration may cauſe. He promiſes, the 1 
« prieſts ſhall not be diſturbed who are ſent into England by 
« his holineſs or the king of France, unleſs they are jeſuits. 
« Moreover, deſires the pope not to think of cauſing to be 1 
« reſtored to the church, the abbey-lands granted or fold to T9 
« the principal families in the kingdom, for fear of ruining i 
« the whole project. He ſays farther, nothing hinders him ql 
« from openly profeſſing the catholic religion, but his hopes 1 
of gaining firſt his brother-in-law the king of Denmark, #1. 
« to whom he had ſent to deſire him, on ſome other pre- 1 
« tence to come to England. And when they two ſhall be 
« cloſely united in the ſame deſign, he does not doubt but 
© © they ſhall prevail upon molt of the other proteſtant princes.” 
| Deageant aſſures, no body knew of this letter but Buck- 
ingham and the bearer: however he does not ſay how he 
himſelf came to know the contents, To ſpeak the truth, I 
can hardly believe, James really intended to declare himſelf 
a catholic ; or if he did intend it, would write ſuch a letter 
to the pope, in his preſent circumſtances. In ſhort, I think 
it very unlikely this letter ſhould fall into Deageant's hands. 
So, I ſuſpeR, this author's relation was only communicated to 
him by ſome Engliſh catholic, on whoſe teſtimony whether nf 
we may rely, cannot be known. & 
The archbiſhop of Ambrun's narrative is much more pro- remark on 
bable; firſt, becauſe that prelate relates only what he had this tubject. 
Ehimſelf from the king's own mouth: Secondly, becauſe he 

ſays nothing but what is agreeable to that prince's conduct 

through the whole courſe of his life. His religious notions 

were very particular, and not embraced by the proteſtants. 

He believed that difference of opinion, with reſpect to the 

doctrines of tranſubſtantiation, invocation of ſaints, and the 

dther tenets which diſtinguiſhed the two religions, and were 

bby him conſidered as ſchool-queſtions, was not ſufficient to 

quſtify a ſchiſm; Conſequently the Roman and proteſtant 3 
Churches were one and the ſame church, from whence he in- 1 
ſerred, it was incumbent upon all chriſtians mutually to ſup- 
port one another, and live like brethren, It followed equally | | 
{om this principle, that the proteſtants ought not to perſe- | 
Vol. VIII. 9 | cute bal 
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1624. He obſerved this rule himſelf very punctually, but without 
any juſt foundation that the catholic princes would follow the 
ſame maxim. So the ſcheme of an univerfal toleration, which 
he meant to eſtabliſh among all chriſtians, was properly but 
a chimera, ſince he had not ſufficient authority to make all 
the world come into his meaſures, Mean while, as his 
maxims obliged him to look upon the catholics with a differ- 
ent eye from what other proteſtants did, it is no wonder that 
he paſſed, with the proteſtants and the papiſts themſelves, for 
a prince well-aftected to the catholic religion. And indeed, 
ſo far was he from having any averſion to that religion, that 
he conſidered the church of Rome as the mother-church, 
f.om whence the proteſtant-church was ſprung, and doubtle(s, 
had it been in his power to unite them, he would have given 
the preference to the firſt, leaving every one free to believe 
what he pleaſed concerning the doctrines. There was but 
one thing that embaraſſed him, namely, the exorbitant power 
aſcribed to the pope, and the damnable maxim of the lawfu!- 
neſs of murdering kings on account of religion, To frec 
himſelf from this embaraſſment, he endeavoured to deceive 
himſelf, by imagining, there were but very few catholic 
who were poſſeſſed with the pope's unlimited power, and that 
the king-killing doctrine was peculiar to the jeſuits. On the 
other hand, puritaniſm in the proteſtant religion was fo odious 
to him, that, probably, he would, if he could, have excluded 
the puritans from the general toleration he was willing to 
grant to all other chriſtians. King James had the misfortur? 
to govern himſelf by general maxims, without conſidering, 
ſuch maxims could not be always adapted to particular caſes. 
His notions concerning religion were of the ſame nature wit 
his opinions about monarchy, the general principles where! 
he applied to the government of England, contrary to tit 
articular conſtitution of that kingdom, 
Phe treaty Whilſt the archbiſhop of Ambrun was in England, the ne. 
65.0" gotiation of the marriage was continued in France, betwe! 
marriage is the Engliſh ambaſſadors and the French commiſſioners. Ib 
carried on Engliſh propoſed at firſt the continuation of the treaty, fol. 
in Franc®: merly begun for prince Henry's marriage with the prince 
Chriſtina, who eſpouſed the duke of Savoy, But this me- 
tion was rejected by the French commiſſioners ; firſt, becau 
that negotiation was properly but juſt ſet on foot; ſecond! 
becauſe France would not be contented with leſs than . 
offered by the king of England, ſor the prince of Wales 
coe, marriage with the infanta of Spain. So the French con 
b. 09. miſſionc⸗ 
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miſſioners demanded in their turn, that the articles concern James I. | | 1 
ing religion granted to Spain, ſhould ſerve for foundation to 1624. 8. j 
the preſent treaty. Ihe ambaſſadors expected this demand, —— 
and by their private inſtructions knew how to proceed, but 1 
pretended, they could not grant what was demanded, with- We 
out freſh orders. They ſent therefore a courier to London, 4 
but the court of France knew it was not upon that account, 1 
ſo they were preſſed the more earneſtly to declare what the 1 
would grant with reſpect to religion. At laſt, after ſome 
ſollicitation, they offered the articles agreed upon with Spain, 
except four, namely, liberty of conſcience to the catholics ; nt 
a church in London; the education of the children by the C 
queen till ten years old; a biſhop with eccleſiaſtical autho- 1 
rity over the princeſs's family. Theſe four articles were much 1 
debated, and at length, the ambaſſadors yielded the two laſt. (19 
But for the two firſt, they ſaid, they could not abſolutely | 18 
grant them, becauſe of the king's ſolemn promiſe to the par- 
liament. This reaſon appeared ſo ſtrong to the French com- 
miſſioners, that they thought it fruitleſs to infiſt any more 
upon theſe two articles. The portion was ſettled without 
much trouble. The king of France offered eight hundred 
thouſand crowns, on condition the prince aſſigned a jointure 
of ſixty thouſand crowns a year ; which offer with the con- 
FF dition was accepted. So, in all appearance, the affair was 
do be ended in a very ſhort ſpace, but two things retarded the 
i concluſion, 

| In the firſt place, the pope did not approve of the marriage, 1 
becauſe, hearing that the Engliſh ambaſſadors had propoſed a 1 
league to the king of France, he was afraid, the deſign of it | 4 
might be to diſpoſſeſs the duke of Bavaria of the Palatinate 1 
and electoral dignity, For which reaſon he endeavoured at i 2 
firſt to diſſuade Lewis XIII. from giving his ſiſter to an here- 5 
tical prince. But finding Lewis did not much regard his ar- 
guments, he declared he would not grant a diſpenſation, un- 
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1 leſs the marriage was made upon the ſame terms as were 
en granted to Spain. Whereupon the king of France reſolved 
e do ſend father Berulle, general of the fathers of the oratory, _ 1 
0 do ſollicit the diſpenſation. His inſtructidne, figned the 31ſt Cote. "+00 


of July, imported among other things, “ that by the articles? ““ 
* already agreed on, the princeſs, as well as all her domeſ- 1 
well r tics, were very ſecure as to religion : ſhe had a biſhop, 147 
„wich twenty-eight prieſts or monks ; and a chapel in every | 1 
place where ſhe ſhall reſide: ſhe was to educate her chil- 1 
* dren till the age of thirteen years, whereas in the Spaniſh 44 
* articles, the time was fixed to ten years, In fine, ſhe was $I 


2 25 well 1 i ; 
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James I. “ well inſtructed and very firm in the faith: and inſtead of 
14 1624. „having any thing to fear for her, it was to be hoped, con- 
2“ fidering how well inclined the king of England was to be 
11 c a catholic, ſhe would convert him as well as the prince 
11 ce her ſpouſe, after the example of Bertha of France, who 
made a convert of king Ethelbert.” _ | 
1 Life of The marquiſs de la Vieuville's diſgrace, which happened at 
115 cardinal this time, was the other cauſe of the delay of this affair, and 
4 Richelieu, ſtopped father Berulle, who was about to depart. Cardinal 
Richelieu who was commiſſioned to treat with the Engliſh 
ambaſſadors, in the room of the diſgraced ſuperintendent, 
pretended, \ that la Vieuville had acted without orders, or at 
leaſt without the approbation of the king or council. James 
being informed of this new. obſtacle, believed, the court of 
France'ufed this pretence to break off the treaty, and made 
great complaints to the marquiſs d Effiat, who was lately come 
to his court in the place of Tilliers. But cardinal Richelieu 
was far from breaking off a negotiation: fo advantagious to 
trance upon many accounts. So, contenting himſelf with 
diſparaging la Vieuville by this accuſation, he renewed the 
treaty. IOTHET 3 | 

"FT" he late change in the miniſtry inſpired the nuntio with 
freſh hopes. He reprefented to the cardinal, that his own 
and the pope's honour obliged him not to abate any thing of 
the Spaniſh articles, and that aſſuredly the diſpenſation would : 
not be granted upon any other terms. The cardinal told him, © 
the king of England and prince of Wales had complied with 
whatever they really intended to grant the king of Spain, 
though not with what was extorted from them, whilſt the 
prince was a'priſoner at Madrid, and what was not in their 
power, Moreover, he intimated to him, that there was no 

1 | abſolute occaſion for a diſpenſation ; and though it was de- 

1 ſiced, it was not ſo much out of neceſſity as reſpect for the 

Fi} pope's perſon. So, father | Berulle departed with his inſtruc- 
tions, notwithſtanding the nuntio's oppolitian.  - 

If the court of France had ſhown leſs reſolution, this affait 
would never have been accompliſhed. The pope's behaviour 
on this” occaſion plainly ſhowed, he only wanted a pretence 
to refuſe the diſpenſation, or at leaſt, to delay it as Jong a. 
poſſible. © He retarded the affair by laying it before a congte- 

, gation, where freſh difficulties were continually ſtarted. Thc 
| were not ſatisfied that the king of England and the prince of 
Wales ſhould ſwear to the artieles; they would have alſo the 
king of France to be guarantee, like the king of Spain, nd 
Lewis was forced at laſt to promiſe it. They inſiſted wy 
WY culat 
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OF ENGLAND. 293 
eularly upon demanding a public church in London for the James: J. 
catholics, though they were told, it was not in ihe king of 1624. 
England's power to perform ſuch an article, if it was granted. —— 
In a word, there was no delay, no'artifice, but what was 
practiſed by the pope to gain'time, till at laſt the French am- 
baſſador had orders to declare, if the diſpenſation was much 
longer deferred, the affair might be tranſaQed. without it. 
This menace making the pope apprehenſive that he ap 10 
very unfeafonably expoſe his authority, he promiſed the diſ- 
penſation, after a tedious ſollicitation which would have held 
longer, had it been the court of France's intereſt to prolon 
it, But cardinal Richelieu was afraid, a farther delay woul 
bring with it alterations that might cauſe a breach of the mar- 
riage, as happened in Spain : fo the treaty was ſigned at Paris 
the 10th of November. It contained thirty public, with three 
ſecret, articles, wherein much the ſame advantages were ſtipu- 
lated for the catholics, as in thoſe of Madrid. The articles 
> of the treaty were, ef 
I. His moſt chriſtian majeſty, to diſcharge what his dignity Articles of 
and piety oblige him to, and that he may treat of this mar- the mar- 
riage with a ſafe conſcience, undertakes to procure the pope's Bu dg. 
diſpenſation, within two months at fartheſt. p-1182, 
I. The articles and conditions of the marriage being ſigned, Add. Pub. 
the King of Great-Britain ſhall appoint ſuch perſons of qua- ** 573, 
lity as be ſhall think proper, to eſpouſe madame in the prince 
his ſon's name, according to the uſual form in the Roman 
catholic-apoſtolic-church, | 
III. The nuptials ſhal! be celebrated in France, after the 
manner obſerved in the marriage of the late king with queen 
Margaret, and in that of the ducheſs of Bar. 
IV. After the celebration of the marriage, madame ſhall be 
conducted at his moſt chriſtian majeſty's charge, as far as 
Calais, where ſhe ſhall be delivered to the perſon. commiſſioned 
by the king of Great · Britain to. receive herr. 
V. From Calais to England, her expences ſhall be born by 
the king of Great⸗Hritain, and every thing ſhall he done on 
bdoth ſides, às is fuitable to a princeſs” of the royal family of 
Franck, joined in tflarriage to the heir of Great-PBritain. | 
I. The* maffiage being eelebrated in France, and ma- 
dame arrived itt Efgfand; à day fall be fixed, on which the 
| > king of Great Bram; the prince bis ſon, and madame his 
1 wife bein im ſore convenient room of the palace, dreſſed in 
x their to al robe che contract and authentic inſtrument of the 
Lelebration of the” marriage fhall be publicly read, together 
7 With the procurations, by vimtue whereof the marriage was ce- 
WEE OE, > 770 OR. 6” Wu.  lebrated, 
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294 THE HISTORY 
James I. lebrated. Which done, the ſaid contract ſhall be ratified a- 
1624, new by the king and the prince his ſon, in the preſence of 
— {uch as the moſt chriſtian king ſhall commiſſion to that end, 
and of the lords of Great-Britain who ſhall be preſent on this 
occaſion, without the intervention of any church-ceremony. 

VII. The free exerciſe of the Roman catholic-apoſtolic- 
religion ſhall be granted to madame, as likewiſe to all the chil- 
dren that ſhall be born of this marriage. 

VIII. To that end, madame ſhall have a chapel in all the 
royal palaces, and in every place of the king of Great-Bri- 
tain's dominions where ſhe ſhall be or reſide. 

IX. The ſaid chapel ſhall be beautified with decent orna- 

| ments, and the care and cuſtody thereof ſhall be committed to 
| ſuch as madame ſhall appoint, The preaching of God's word, 
N and the adminiſtration of the ſacraments ſhall be entirely free, 
| ] and the maſs, and the other parts of divine ſervice, ſhall be 
I: | celebrated according to the cuſtom of the holy Roman church, 
4 with all jubilees and indulgences which madame ſhall procure 
i from Rome. There ſhall be alſo a church-yard allowed in 
the city of London, where, according to the cuſtom of the 
Roman church, ſuch of madame's attendants ſhall be buried, 
as ſhall happen to die, which ſhall be done in a modeſt man- 
ner. The faid church-yard ſhall be encloſed, that it may not 
be profaned. 

| X. Madame ſhall have a biſhop for her almoner, who ſhall 
have all neceſſary authority and juriſdiction in all things be- 
| longing to religion, and ſhall have power to proceed according 
to the canons againſt ſuch as ſhall be under his charge. Ani 
in caſe the civil-court ſhall lay hold on any the ſaid eccleſial- 
tics, for ſome ſtate- crime, and information be made againſt 
him, he ſhall be ſent to the ſaid biſhop, with the information: 
and proceedings, and the ſaid biſhop, after degrading him, 
ſhall put him again into the hands of the ſecular court. Fer 
any other crimes the civil-court ſhall ſend back the ſaid eccl- 
ſiaſtic to the biſhop, who ſhall proceed againſt him according 
to the canons, And in caſe of abſence or ſickneſs, the biſhop: 

vicar ſhall have the ſame authority. 

XI. Madame ſhall have in her houſe twenty-eight priels 
or eccleſiaſtics, almoners and chaplains included, to ſerve i 
her chapel, and if there are any regulars, they ſhall wear tie 
habit of their order. | | 

XII. The king and prince ſhall oblige themſelves by oath 
not to attempt by any means whatever to perſuade madame 

I to change her religion, or to engage her in any thing repuz; 


nant to it. 
XIII. Ma- 
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XIII. Madame's houſhold ſhall be ſettled with as much dig- James 1, 


295 


nity, and conliſt of as many officers as any princeſs of Wales 1624. 


ever had, and in the f.ime manner as was agreed upon for 
the marriage of the moſt ſerene prince with the infanta of 
Spain. | 

"XV. All the domeſtics madame ſhall bring into England 
ſhall be French catholics, choſen by the moſt chriſtian king; 
and in the room of thoſe that ſhall dic, the ſhall take other 
French catholics, with the conſent however of the king of 
Great- Britain. 

XV. Madame's domeſtics ſhall take the following oath to 
the king, prince and madame : | 

& I promiſe and ſwear to be faithful to the king of Great- 
c Britain, to the moſt ſerene prince Charles, and to madame 
© Henrictta-Maria daughter of France, and to keep truly and 
„ 1nviolably this my promiſe. And if I know of any thing 
&* to be attempted againſt the perſons of the ſaid King, prince, 
and madame, or againſt the ſtate, or public good of the 
« ſaid king's realms, I will difcover the ſame to the ſaid 
“ king, prince, and madame, or to thoſe who ſhall have 
« charge thereof.“ 

XVI. Madame's portion ſhall be eight hundred thouſand 
French crowns, one half to be paid in London by his moſt 
chriſtian majeſty on the day before the eſpouſals, and the other 
half within a year after the firſt payment. 

XVII. If the prince die before madame, without iſſue, the 
whole portion ſhall be reſtored to madame, to be diſpoſed of 
as ſhe pleaſes, whether ſhe ſtays in England, or returns to 
France; in which laſt caſe, it ſhall be in her power to bring 
the money with her. 

XVIII. But in caſe there are children, only two thirds of 
the portion ſhall be reſtored, the other third remaining for the 
children, whether madame goes back to France, or ſtays in 
England: but ia this caſe, ſhe ſhall be paid the intereſt at five 
per cent. | 

XIX. The children which ſhall be born of this marriage, 
(hall be brought up by madame their mother, till the age of 
thirteen years. | 

XX. The children ſhall inherit alſo the two thirds reſtored 
to their mother, unleſs ſhe marries again: and then, the chil- 
dren of the ſecond bed, ſhall have an equal ſhare with thoſe 
of the firſt. | Ln 

: XXI. If madame die firſt without children, his moſt chri- 
ſian majeſty grants, that in ſuch caſe, only half of the por- 
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Ruſhworth, 
t. i. p. 169. 


whole. ſn | 
—.— Kk, ee Aae 8 Hewes Han be ce wang French 
crowns, Wälch fhall be aft ned her by” dhe King of Great; | 


_ Britain, 

XXIII. The king of Gitt Btitain ſhall preſent madam 
on account of the marriage; with fifty thouſand crowns worth 
of jewels and diamonds, Which ſhall be madame's own pro- 
pefty, as well as thoſe ſhe has now, or which ful be given 
her hereafter. | 

XXIV. The king of Great-Britain ſhall de "obliged to 
maintain madame — her houſhold ; and in cafe ſne becomes 
a widow, le ſhall enjoy her portion and Joigture with all 
othet thin s to her granted. 

: | caſe the prince die firſt without iſſue, madame 
ſhall freely en joy. where- ever ſhe pleaſes to live, her jointure, 


which ſhall be aſſigned her in lands, caſtles or houſes, whereof 


one ſhall be fit for her to reſide i in, and furniſhed ſuitably to a 
princeſs of her quality. , 

XXVE. Madame ſhall have'the free diſpoſal of the offices 
and benefices of the ſaid lands, part of which ſhal! bear the 
title of duchy or earldom, 

XXVII. Madame th mall be at liberty, whether ſhe . chil- 
dren or not, to return to Ftance with her houſhold- goods, 
jewels, diamonds, and ortion, as ſpecified in the articles 
above. And in this caſe, the king of England ſhall be oblig- 
ed to condutt her at his charge to Olla, in a manner ſuit- 
able to her qualit yr, 

XXVIII. Madame ſhall renounce all Pepe dee 
and collateral inheritance as to the lands of the royal domain 
ſubſect to reverfion, by appennage or otherwiſe. 

XXIX. The contract 'of marriage ſhall be enrolled in the 
court of the parliament. at' Paris, and ratified by: the parliament 
of England, and regiſtred in the ufuat courts. And the ſaid 
king and prince ſhall promile not to act contrary ta any clauſe 
or condition of the ſame." 

XXX. Moreover, it is agteed, that he of the two kings 
which ſhall refuſe to accomplith the preſent tteaty, ſhall be 
obliged to pay the other the fum of four tnitted thouſand 
croans, as a penalty for the ſaid refuſal, 


Private or Secret Articles. 


1. That the catholics, As; Well ecdleGaſtiss 28 « termperals, i im- 


priſoned ſince the laſt proclamation, which followed the breach 
with Spain, ſhould all be ſet at liberty, 
2. That 


„„ Y%7 "TIRE SY 8 „* 


OF ENGLAND, | 
2. That the Engliſh catholies ſhould be no more ſearched James . 


„ 


aſter, nor moleſted for their religion. 
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3. That the goods of the catholics, as well eccleſiaſtical a 


temporal, that were ſeized ſince the fore-mentioned procla-_ _ 


mation, ſhould be reſtored to them. 


In this, as well as the Madrid treaty, we ſee the great care 18. 2. 152, 


of the French and Spaniſh courts for the intereſt of the ca- 


tholic religion, and the little zeal of king James, the prince, 


and the duke of Buckingham for the proteſtant. The XIXth 


article concerning the education of the children, was of very 
ill conſequence to England. It almoſt proved the ruin of 


church and ſtate. 


If it is aſced what could induce the king to purchaſe 


this marriage with ſuch hard terms to the religion profeſſed 
by himſelf, and almoſt the whole kingdom, there can be, in 
my opinion, but two motives aſſigned. The firſt was, to 
give the prince his ſon a wife of royal extraction, thinking 
any other princeſs beneath him. The ſecond was, the por- 
tion of eight hundred thouſand crowns, which might excite 
his deſire. As to the prejudice this treaty might bring to the 
proteſtant religion, it troubled him not, for he never had the 
intereſt of that religion much at heart. 


The treaty being ſigned at Paris, Mr. de Lomenie, ſecre- The rece- 
tary of ſtate, was ſent to London to ſee it ſworn by the king {*2t52rc no 


and prince. Immediately after, all the proſecutions againſt 
the papiſts ceaſed, and the king promiſed all the priſoners 
ſhould be releaſed, as ſoon as the marriage was conſummated. 


onger pro- 
cuted, 


When the earl of Carliſle was ſent to France to haſten the Contempt 


treaty of marriage, he had orders to propoſe to that court a 


dily liſten to ſuch a propoſal. And indeed he did fo: but it 


was only to frighten the pope and the Spaniard, and not with 
delign to conclude the league. The duke of Bavaria had. 


friends in the French court, who cauſed him to be much more 
regarded than the elector Palatine, expelled his dominions, 


and ſheltered in Holland. So Lewis's miniſters told the Eng- 
liſh ambaſſadors, that the league and marriage were two di- 


ſtinct affairs, which could not be negotiated together; but af- 
ter the concluſion of the marriage, the league ſhould be treated 
of, By this anſwer, they kept the Englith in hope, and the 
»paniards in fear. On the other hand, the count of Manſ- 

FOOTE teldt 


of the kiag 


league againſt the houſe of Auſtria. This was the prince's n 


and Buckingham's grand aim. There was then a diſpute 
about the Valteline, between the kings of France and Spain, 
which made the court of England imagine Lewis would rea: 
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James J. feldt ſtayed at or near Paris, and the Spaniards knew he had 


1624. frequent conferences with the miniſter s. 
| Some time after, Mansfeldt came to England, where he 
The king was received with extraordinary careſſes, and lodged by the 


fends Mani: prince in his palace at St. James's. Here, after ſome con- 
eldt with 


an army to ferences, he agreed with the king, the prince, and the duke, 


the Palati- that he ſhould have twelve thouſand men, to carry the war in- 
nates to the Lower Palatinate. This project being formed, the 
p. 588, 739. king preſſed the court of France with reſpect to the league 
Ruſkworth, but his propoſal was artfully evaded on divers pretences, tho 
t.1.P-152, without an abſolute denial. He was forced therefore to be 
al. contented, till the league was concluded, with; demanding of 
Howes, the French king, a paſſage through his dominions for Man(- 
feldt's army. Lewis, in general or ambiguous terms, made 
him hope, not only that he would grant a paſlage, but alſo 
ſtrengthen this army with a body of his own troops. The 
event ſhowed, he meant after the concluſion of the league, 
whereas the Engliſh took it for a politive promiſe, whether 
the league ſhould be concluded or not.. Purſuant to this pro- 
ject, the forces to be commanded by Mansfeldt were levicd in 
England. | | 
He demands Whilſt this army was preparing to march, James cauſcd a 
Frankendal memorial to be preſented to the infanta Iſabella, demanding 
2 the city of Frankendal, which ſhe held in ſequeſtration, and, 
Sept. 39. by the treaty of London, was to keep but till the end of the 
Ruſhworth, truce, which was to expire the 26th of October. Moreover, 
1 = he demanded in the ſame memorial, a free paſſage for the gar- 
lage for a Tiſon he was to fend to Frankendal, not only through the in- 
83 te fanta's and his catholic majeſty's dominions, but alſo through 
— the territories of their friends and allies. The infanta an- 
ſwered, ſhe would order the governor of Frankendal to {ur- 
render the place on the day appointed, to ſuch as ſhould pro- 
duce a power from the king of England: that ſhe would 
grant a paſſage through her own, and the king of Spain's do- 
minions, to the fifteen hundred foot, and two hundred horſe, 
which, according to the treaty of London, were to take pol- 
ſeſſion of Frankendal, and, in general, would punctually cxc- 
The infanta cute the treaty, But as to the king's farther demand, to pro- 


not cure him a paſſage for his troops through the empire, lic 
grant a paſ- 


fage through declared. it was not in her power, neither was ſhe obliged 
the empire. to it. Thus the court of England found by experience theil 
error, in not inſerting in the treaty of London, what they 
were afterwards forced to demand, and what the infanta might 

juſtly deny. It is very true, in withdrawing the Engliſh gat- 

riſon from Frankendal, James met with no obſtacle z but 1 

cou 


Ruſhworth 
t. i. p. 151. 


4 OF ENGLAN P. 299 | 
could not expect the ſame thing when he ſhould come to ſend James I. | 1 
them back. Some ſay, that on the 25th of October, the go- 1624. 
vernor of Frankendal marched out of the city with his garri- 


ſon, but finding none of the King of England's forces ready " 
to take poſſeſſion, inſtantly re-entered. 25: 1 


This was not the only error of the court of England, the Mansfeldt is | 1 
: moſt impolitic then in Europe. The twelve thouſand men to _ a ö 
; be conducted by Mansfeldt to the Palatinate were embarked rns | 


in December, in extreme cold weather, without the leaſt France. 1 
doubt of their paſſage through France. Nevertheleſs, when Wilſon. 
the army came before Calais, the French would not ſuffer 4 
them to land. Much time was ſpent in going from Calais to Ruſkworth, 
the court, and from the court to Calais, even ſeveral times, '-  P+ 154. 
and all to no purpoſe. The king of France conſtantly aſ- 
ſerted, he had never poſitively promiſed to grant theſe troops | 
| a paſſage. The Engliſh authors call this a real breach of faith. | 
1 I don't know whether they are in the right, and whether the 1 
court of England is not rather to be blamed, for not taking 
better meaſures, and ſecuring a paſſage through France, be- 
fore the embarkation of the forces. However, the army 
ſuffering greatly on board the ſhips where the ſoldiers were 
cloſely pent up, Mansfeldt was forced to fail for Zealand, 
where he met with the ſame difficulties. The Zealanders 
faid, they had not proviſions for ſuch a number of troops, 
having had no notice of their coming. Much time was em- 
ployed in negotiating. Meſſengers were ſent to the Hague, 
and afterwards to London. In the mean while, the peſtilence 
raging among the ſoldiers, above two thirds periſhed before | 
they were ſuffered to land. Moſt of thoſe that eſcape, either 4 
deſerted, or liſted among the fix thouſand Engliſh which were 
in the ſervice of the ſtates. Thus, by the court's wrong 
meaſures, this army became uſeleſs, and the money ſpent in 
raiſing it, was loſt u. 
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au Theſe twelve thouſand foot were manded by the earl of Lincoln, and 
divided into fix regiments, the colonels the other by one Gunter. Ruſhworth, 
whereof were Theophilus Clinton earl tom, i. p. 153, At their winter quar- 
of Lincoln, the lord Doncaſter ſon to ters at Roſendale, the earl of South- 
the earl of Carliſle, the lord Cromwel, ampton, and his ſon the lord Wriotheſ- 
Sir Charles Rich, Sir John Burroughs, ley, were both ſeized with burning fe- 
and colonel Grey a, Scotchman, who vers. The ſon died, and the father a 0 
had been an old German commander, overcoming the fever, departed from 1 
and aſtected to wear buff in time of Roſendale, with intention to bring his | : 


Mo OS 0 
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—— 
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[ peace, and at court, with. a brace of ſon's body to England, but died of a 23 

t piſtols at his girdle, which the king lethargy at Berghen- of-Zome, ſo were ' +I 

: never liked to tee. There were like- both in one ſmall bark brought to ©: 
wite two troops of horſe raiſed for Southampton, and buried at Tichficld, | | 

; dais 12ryice;/ one of Which was com- Willon, p. 739. 6h | 
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300 THE HISTORY 
James I. le was February 1525, before pope Urban's diſpenſation 
1626. arrived. When it came to Paris, two new conditions, not 
———— mentioned in the treaty, were ſeen in it with ſurprize, name- 
Difficulties ly, 1. That the domeſtics of the children, born of this mar- 
— ag riage, ſhould be catholics. 2. That the princeſs ſhould ap- 
tin. point them, and the pope abſolutely required the king of Eng- 
land, and the prince his fon, to ſwear theſe two articles, 
otherwiſe. the diſpenſation was void. The king of France 
was very angry with father Berulle for accepting ſuch a diſ- 
penſation. But the father was ſo far from thinking it a fault, 
that he himfelf, as it is ſaid, inſinuated to the pope, that it 
would be proper to add theſe two articles, as having been for- 
gotten in the treaty. The court of France therefore was under 
a freſh concern, fearing king James would reject theſe new 
conditions, But he was far from breaking for ſuch a trifle, 
He accepted them without being much importuned, and only 
refuſed to ſwear again, ſaying, his word was ſufficient. But 
without the oath, the diſpenſation was not valid. To ſatiſ- 
ſy the pope therefore, the king of France and the princeſs his 
ſiſter were forced to write to him, that they would warrant 
A new di- the performance of the two laſt articles. Notwithſtanding 
peniauion is this, a new diſpenſation was to be ſollicited, which was ſome 
months in coming, and in that interval died king James, 
without having the pleaſure of ſeeing the marriage conſum- 
mated. . 

Dent of About the middle of March he was ſeized with a tertian 
k. James. ague, of which he had ſome fits. But though commonly 
1 ſuch agues are not dangerous in the ſpring, this brought him 
P: 7 0 his grave. He died at Theobalds the 27th of March, in 
the ſiſty- ninth year of his age, after a reign of two and twenty 

years in England. | 
Suſpicions - His death happening, as 1 may ſay, ſuddenly and unex- 
againſt pectedly, cauſed many ſuſpicions, which fell on the duke of 
2 Buckingham. When one of the king's fits was going off, 
Wilton. the duke cauſed certain plaiſters to b2 applied to his ſide and 
Weldon, wriſts, and gave him twice with his own hands a medicine 
Cel to drink, in the abſence of the phyſicians. Nay, he would 
p. 175, 176- haye given ita third time, but could not perſuade him to take 
it. The king finding himſelf much worſe, ſent for the phy- 
ſiclans, hg ſaid poſitively, they would not preſcribe, if the 
plaiſters were not immediately removed. However, the 
king died dvithin a few days. The duke was afterwards im- 
; peiched by the commons, not directly for poiſoning the king; 
; | 8 A SIS 4 a , a — TT «FF 4.4 but 
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but for daring to apply remedies without the advice'efhiz phy James I 1 
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ficians *. ; 7s | * DEE | 
James left only a ſon and a daughter, His daughter wa- # 
married to a prince who had -now-loſt'his dominions and j 


was fled for refuge to Reenen, in the province of Utrecht |, 
where he kept his little court very poorly. : King James, Woo 
was ſo liberal, is accufed of having but moderately contri- 

buted to the maintenance of this diſconſolate family. I don't | 
know whether there be any ground for this accuſation, Charles, 
prince of Wales, who ſucceeded his father, was ſtill more 4 
unfortunate than his ſiſter. * 25 Fi | | 

James I. as I have elſewhere obſerved, has had for hiſto- wit@n. 1 
rians men very much prepoſſeſſed in his favour, or extremely Coke. A 
prejudiced agäinſt him. This naturally followed from the ait 
diviſions to which he himſelf had given birth. Some re- Sanderſon. '# 
preſent him as a perfect pattern of a good king: others | 
blacken his reputation as much as poſſible, by aggravating his 5 
failings. The reaſon of this diverſity proceeds from the hiſtory 
of his reign being penned at a time when the animoſity of 
the two parties was at the height, whence both have hap- 

ned to leave in their writings evident marks of their paſſion. 
Therefore the character of this prince muſt not be formed, 
either upon the praiſes of the one, or the inveCtives of the 
other, but upon bis manner of governing, upon his ſpeeches 
and actions. This might be done by recollecting the princi- 
pal circumſtances of his reign. But to ſave the reader the 
pains, I ſhall briefly relate, what is ſaid on both ſides, of 
which he will be able to judge. 

The principal ingredients in king James's panegyric is the i 
conſtant peace he cauſed his ſubjects to cio. I his cannot 20 
be ſaid to be the effect of chance, ſince it clearly appears to i 
have been his ſole, or, at leaſt, chief aim in his adminiſtra- 
tion, Nothing, ſay his friends, is more noble or more wor- 


thy a great king than ſuch a deſign. But this deſign loſes all 


» Wilſon fiys; one of Buckingham's 


chief motives was thought to be his 
tear the 
his deadly enemy againſt him, to pull 
him down. Ani i what Burnet ſays 
be true, the had reaſon likewiſe to fear 


ſays, the king being reſolved to bring 
the earl of Somerfer into favour again, 


met him in the night in the gardens. 


at Theobalds : two bed - chamber men 


king would ſet up Briſtol 


were only in the ſecret; the king em- 
braced * him tenderly, and with many 
tears: the earl of Somerſet believed 
the ſecret was not well kept, for ſoon 


"after, the king was taken il! with an 
.- ague, and died at Theobalds. 
the king's. vld favorite Somerſet. He 


ſays, he had this from ſome who were 
told it by the earl himſelf. Dr. Craig 
the king's phyſician was diſgraced, for 
laying, he believed the king was poi- 
ſoned, Burnet, p. 17, W 


its 


Burnet - 
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James. I, its merit, if the prince is diſcovered by his conduct, to preſerye 
1625, peace only out of fear, ſupineneſs, exceſſive love of eaſe and 
. repoſe; and king James's whole behaviour ſhows he acted b 


- theſe motives, though he coloured it with the pretence of at. 
fection for his people. 


83 If ſome take care to extol his knowledge in philoſophy, di- 
vinity, biſtory, polite learning, others affirm, it was but real 
778. P' pedantry, and that from all his acquired knowledge he learnt 


only to talk very impertinently on every ſubject, inſtead of 
framing ſolid and ſure rules for the government of his do- 
minions. 
Coke, p. His liberality, which ſome praiſe, is exclaimed againſt by 
280• others as prodigality. Theſe pretend, he gave without mea- 
ſure and diſcretion, without any regard to his own wants, or 
the merits of thoſe on whom he heaped his favours, 
Williams, The ſame contrariety occurs between king James's hiſto- 
rians with reſpect to his capacity. Some call him for his 
Coke, p. Wiſdom, the Solomon of the age. Others endeavour to dif- 
176. play all his errors, particularly in the two ſole important af- 
fairs of his reign, wherein he came off very ill, namely, the 
prince his ſon's marriage, and his ſon-in-law's election to the 
kingdom of Bohemia. 

2 extol him for maintaining the prerogative royal in 
its full luſtre, in ſpite of the efforts of thoſe who were con- 
tinually atacking it. Others pretend, he had conceived 
very wrong ideas of the Engliſh conſtitution, and by aimi 
to carry the regal authority too high, and inſtilling the ſame 
principles into his ſucceſſor, he was the prime cauſe of his fi- 
mily's ruin, 


Echard. As to his manners, writers are no leſs divided. Some de- 
Weldon. 


86 ſcribe him as a very wile and virtuous prince, whilſt others 

8 ſpeak of him as a prince of a diſſolute life, given to drinking, 

and ſwearing in common converſation, eſpecially when he wa 

Burnet. in a paſhon, He is likewiſe reproached for diſſolving the 

7 7 earl of Eſſex's marriage, pardoning the earl and counteſs df 

Somerſet, for the death of Sir Walter Raleigh, and for con- 

fidently calling God to witneſs, in full parliament, that he 

never had any thoughts of granting the papiſts a toleration, 

which he could not affirm but by means of ſome mental te- 
ſervation. . | 

Coke, In fine, whilſt ſome praiſe his moderation and equity to 

Burnet, the catholics, others pretend to demonſtrate he was a papiſt 

| in his heart, and only profeſſed the proteſtant religion out df 

fear of what might follow, in caſe he openly declared wn 5 

catholle. 
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catholic. If ſome ſay, in proof of his being a good proteſtant, 
that he made conſtant profeſſion of the eſtabliſhed religion, 
perſevered in it to his death, and when dying, charged the 
prince his ſon to protect the church and clergy ; others anſwer 
this is far from a demonſtration. They pretend, the point is 
not to know what he would appear to be, but what he was 
in reality, and that his actions belied his outward profeſſion : 
that the ſame thing had happened to him in Scotland, where 
till the age of thirty-ſix years, he had profeſſed a religion which 


he mortally hated, as plainly appeared afterwards*. That when 


he came to England, he declared himſelf openly the protector 
of the papiſts : took their part on all occaſions : promoted 
them to honours, dignities, public offices: that in his rei 

the laws againſt them were never duly executed, of which 
he boaſted to the catholic princes in his apology concerning 
the oath of allegiance : that in all his ſpeeches, whether in 
the parliament or the ſtar-chamber, his conſtant aim was to 
move his ſubjects to conſent to a full toleration for the catho- 
lies: but not finding the parliament inclined as he wiſhed, 
he granted, by his ſole authority, a toleration in effect, by 
hindering the execution of the laws, and diſcharging the con- 
demned recuſants from fines, and other penalties: that in his 
conventions with Spain and France, he poſitively promiſed to 
cauſe no more laws to be enacted againſt the papiſts, and 
thoſe already in force not to be executed : that on all occa- 
ſions, he affected to ſhow he found nothing amiſs in the Ro- 
man religion, but the pope's exorbitant power over princes : 
that by giving the pope the titles of holy father, his holineſs, 
and by conſenting that his. ſon's children ſhould be educated 
in the Roman religion till the age of thirteen years, he plainly 
diſcovered he ſhould not be ſorry for their continuance in that 
religion : laſtly, his engagements with the archbiſhop of Am- 
brun is a freſh and manifeſt proof of his being a true papiſt. 


king James had been a papiſt in his heart, he would have 


* Of king James's diſſimulation in „ neva, what are they? They keen 
point of religion, there is a clear evi- „ Paſche and Yule, [i. e. Eaſter an d 
dence in a ſpeech of his to the kirk “ Chriſtmas.] What authority have 
of Scotland, which he is ſaid to ſpeak „ they in God's word, and Where is 
ſanding, with his bonnet off, and his „ their inftitution ? As for our neigh- 
hands lifted up to heaven, wheitin „ bour church in England, their 
among other things, ** He bleſſed God „“ ſervice is an evil maſs, ſaid in Eng- 


over ſuch a kirk, the ſincereſt kirk * but the liftings, & Calder wood, 
unn the world, The church of Ge- Hiſt, of Ch, of Scot, p. 246. 


ſpent 
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To this the others reply, it is not poſſible to conceive, that if 


e that had honoured him to be king ** liſh ; they want nothing of the mais 
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James I. ſpent a conſiderable part of his time in writing books again? 
1625, the popiſh 2 and combating the arguments of Bellat- 
— nc and Du Perron 7. 1 
Having related what is ſaid for and againſt king James, 
with reſpect to his religion, I ſhall take the liberty to offer 
my opinion or — 2 which is, that this prince was 
truly neither a ſound proteſtant, nor a good catholic. One 
can hardly help owning, that he had never much at heart the 
intereſt of the proteſtant religion, as on the other hand, it 
cannot be denied, he made public and conſtant profeſſion 
of the ſame to his dying day. This induces me to think he 
had formed a ſcheme of religion different from that of others, 
according to which he counted of no moment, what the pro- 
teſtants and catholics looked upon as eſſential. The differ- 
ence between the two religions, with , reſpe& to the tenets, 
was not what affected him moſt. He believed, probably, 
that every religion was good, provided it taught obedience to 
ſovereigns, and preſerved the hierarchy, which he conſidered 
as a fundamental article, It is therefare no wonder, that, 
agreeably to this ſcheme, he ſhould refuſe to enter into the 
meaſures of the Engliſh proteſtants to hinder the growth of 
the Romiſh religion in I or not ſcruple to conti- 
nue in the religion he profeſſed, ſince, according to his no- 
tions, the two religions were equally good, provided the 
pope's deſpotic power was aboliſhed. I ſcarce doubt that in 
bis conferences with the archbiſhop of Ambrun, he had in 
view the chimerical project of reconciling the two religions, 
without troubling himſelf about the tenets which divided 
them, and which, in one of his ſpeeches, he called ſcholaſtic 
queltions. But, very probably, if he could have executed 
this project according to his ideas, all the advantage would 
have been on the fide of the Romiſh religion. This, in my 
opinion, is the only way to excuſe his condeſcenſion to the 
catholics, and his zeal to protect them. Otherwiſe, I don't 
ſee how his doubtful behaviour, with regard to religion, can 
well be accounted for. This may alſo ſerve to diſcover the 
reaſon of his rejecting with fo much animoſity the religion of 
the puritans, whoſe principles he believed directly contrary 
to the ſcheme he bad formed. 


Y As to the king's perſon, though iy, nor in any of his features was to 
his father and mother were eſteemed be found the leaſt reſemblance of be 
the handſomeſt couple of the age they beautiful Mary Stewart, or lord Darn). 
Uved in, yet he was himſelf but home- Welwood, p. 17, 


But 
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But whatever may be ſaid for and againſt king James's per- James J. 
fon, it is certain, England never flourithed leſs than in his 1625. 
teign, a':d the Engliſh ſaw themſelves expoſed to the inſults 
and railleries of other nation, whilſt the blame was generally 

caſt on the king *. 


2 The following epigram made in in what eftecm he was with his neigh- 
France in his time, is a clear evidence bours, 


Tandis qu” Elizabeth fut roy, 

L' Anglois fut d' Pſpagne I'effroy, 
Maintenant, deviſe et caquette, 
Regi par la rcine Jaquette, 


That is literally in Engliſh, 


Whilſt Elizabeth was king, 7 
The Engliſh were of Spain the terror, 
But now, governed by queen Jaquet, 
They only talk and prattle; 


By an indenture of the 2d of James I. a pound weight of gold, 

of twenty-two carats fine, and two carats aliay, was coined into 

371. 4%. by tale; namelv, into unites going for 20s. double 

crowns at 10s. Britain crowns at 3 s. thiſtle crowns at 48. and halt- 

| crowns at 2 8. 6 d. a-piece : and a pound weight of ſilver of the 
laid old ſtandard into 62s. by tale; namely, into ſhillings, fix- 
pences, two-pences, pence, halt-pence, crowns, and halt-crowns. 
In the 3d year of this reign, a pound weight of gold of the 


old ſtandard, of twenty-three carats, three grains and a half fine, 


) was coined into 401. 10s. by tale; namely into roſc-rialls at 30 5. 
| | a: piece, ſpur-rialls at 15 s. and angels at 10 8. a- piece In the | 
= gth, there was a Sochication for railing gold 2s. in every 29s. | 
d —— ln the 10th, a pound weight of the old ſtandard gold was 0 
l coined into 441. by tale; namely, roſe- rials, ſpur-rials, and angels 4 
y it and a pound weight of gold of twenty-two carats fine, was coined f 
Je into 40 l. 18 s. and 4d. namely, into unites at 22 8. double crowns | 
t at 18. Britiſh crowns at 5 s. 6d. thiſtle crowns at 48. 4d. three $ 


farthings, or half Britiſh crowns at 2 s. 9d. a-piece. 
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The gold coins of this king {as appears from the indentures abo. 
ve roſe-rials, and ſpur-xials, angels, unites, crowns, air | 
crowns of ſeveral denominations. Tue roſe-rial has on ono {de 
the king upon his throne, in his robes, with crown, ſcepter, and 
ball, at his feet a portcluſe, IACOB VS. D. G. MAG. BAA. 
FRAN. ET. HIBER. REX. Reverſe, the roſe and arms, ub 
are quarterly, France and England in the firſt and fourth quartas; 
ſecond, the lion within the double treſſure fleury, for Scotland; 
third, the harp for Ireland, A. UNO. FAC TVM. EST. ISTU). 
E I. EST. MIRAB. IN. OC V. NRIS8. The unite has on one 
fide the king's figure, IACOBVS. DEI. GRA. MAG. BRIT. 
FRAN. ET. HIBER. REX. Reverſe, FaClAM. EOS. IN. 
GENTEM. VNAM. Of theſe unites there are ſeveral forts, a: 
may be ſeen in Nummi Britann. Hiſtoria, p. 84, 85, One in par 
ticular has the king's buſio laureate on one fide, and XX. behind the 
head, a ſcarf croſs the ſhoulder, inſcriptions and arms as the tor- 
mer unites, HENRIC. ROSAS. REGNA. JACOBVS. Theres 
a half, with X. behind the head, and a quarter with V. Ihe 
crowns have on the reverſe the arms, and HENRICV SOS. ROS.49. 
REGNA IACOBVS. The thiſtle crown has on one {ide a 
ctovined, and IA. D. GRA. MAG. BR. FR. ET. HIER. RX. 
On the other ſide a thiſtle flower crowned, 'TVEATYR. VNII A. 
DEVS. (Fig. 1.) The half-crowns have, on one fide, the hing 
figure, and IA. D. G. ROSA. SINE. SP1NA, Keverie, the arms. 
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and TVEATVR. &c. The filver coins of this king are 
crowns, half-crowns, ſhillings, ſix-pences, two-pences, pence, and 
half-pence. The crown repreſents the king on horſe-back in ar- 
mour, and crowned, holding a {word in his hand; the roſe and 
crown upon the trappings of the horſe. TACOBVS. D. G. ANG. 
SCO. FRA. ET. HIB. REX.. Reverſe, the arms, EXVRGAT. 
DEVS. DISSIPENT VR. INIMICI. Another crown is inſcribed, 
IACOBVS. D. G. ANG. SCO. FRA. ET. HIB. REX. Reverſe, 
the arms, QVA DEVS. CONIVNXIT, NEMO. SEPARET. 
The ſhillings have XII. (Fig. 2.) and the ſix-pences VI. behind the 
king's head crowned, with legends as on the crowns. The pence 
and two-pences are inſcribed I. D. G. ROSA. SINE. SPINA. with 
L. or II. behind the king's head crowned. (Fig. 4.) Reverſe, the 
arms fill up the whole area. The Iriſh monies are in al! reſpects 
like the Engliſh, only have a harp crowned on the reverſe (Fig. 3.) 
The copper money of Ireland has two ſceptres through the crown, 
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BOOK XIX. v 
a 
Containing the firſt ten Years of the Reign of Cnanies l. p 
from 1025 to 1636. 0 
tr 
1 
eee | — 3 pl 
Cc 
| be 
Conſiderations on the Authors who have writ the pe 
Hiſtory of CnHARLIS I. le 
3 | | 
E civil war between Charles I. and the paris teh 
ment, gave birth to two parties, who contended Fo 
for victory till the battle of Nazeby. By this battle, 00 
the parliament acquired a ſuperiority, which enabled aff 

them to hold the king's party, or the cavaliers, in a fort 0 
flavery, from which they were not delivered till 1660, by the 2 
reſtoration of Charles II. After the reſtoration, the royalils vs 
in their turn became ſo ſuperior, that the other party durſt 19 WF. ed 
longer hold up their heads. This continued till the end muß 
the reign of James II. during the ſpace of twenty-ſeven 0 f 14 


twenty-eight years. In one or other of theſe two inter'® 
were 
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wele penned moſt of the works, wherein the authors under- 
take to give an exact account of the troubles of England in 
the reign of Charles I. with the grounds and cauſes of the 


ſame. From the concluſion of the war, to the reſtoration of 
Charles II. the friends of the parliament had free ſcope to 
write and publiſh whatever they pleaſed, whilſt the king's 
adherents durſt not ſet their names to their writings. In this 
interval, were publiſhed numberlets polemical papers, with 
ſuch animoſity, ſo many reproaches and invectives, that it is 
not eaſy for a man, who is in ſearch. after truth, to diſcern, 
in all theſe wfitings, the proofs which may have ſome ſolidity, 
and ſeparate them from the preſumptions, falſe confequences, 
artful ſuppoſitions, and invectives, wherewith they abound, 

One of the moſt conſiderable writings of thoſe days was 
Eikon Baſilike, or the King's Portraiture, publiſhed in 1649. 
It can hardly be doubted, that Charles I. was himſelf the 
author . He undertakes in this work to vindicate himſelf upon 
all the artieles laid to his charge. It is properly an abſtract 
of the reaſons he had before publiſhed in ſeveral papers print- 
ed by his order, or addreſſed to both houſes of parliament. I 
have not quoted this book in the hiſtory of his reign, becauſe 
it contains nothing with regard to the facts or proofs, but 
what is more fully expreſſed in the king's meſſages, anſwers, 
and declarations, An anſwer was publiſhed to this book, 
pretending to ſhow, the king had not ſpoken with fincerity ; 
and preſently after appeared a reply to this anſwer. This 
treatiſe has been highly eſteemed, becauſe it contains all the 
principal arguments in favour of the king. It may be eaſily 
preſumed, the king forgot nothing material, fince no man 
could know his affairs better than himſelf. Accordingly, this 
book has ſerved for foundation to whatever has been ſince 
penned in his favour, | 

Another very conſiderable work, publiſhed a little after the 
death of Oliver Cromwel, and dedicated to his fon Richard 
whilſt protector, was Ruſhworth's Collections. This work 
may very juſtly be conſidered as a continuation of Rymer's 
Fœdera, of which I have made great uſe in this hiſtory. It 
is a collection of all that paſſed with reſpect to the public 
affairs, from the year 1618, to the death of Charles I. not 


2 This ſeems to be ſaid without ſuf- 
ficient ground, for whoever reads what 
Dr, Walker and Toland in his Amyn- 
tor, have publiſhed on this ſubjeR, 
maſt be inclined to believe, that the 
king could not poſſibly be the author, 
Indeed it is almoſt demonſtrable, that 


biſhop Gauden wrote that treatiſe, See 
on one ſide, the aforeſaid Dr. Walker, 
and Toland; and alſo Ludlow, and 
Burnet's Hiſt. of his own Time; and 
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by way of narration, but affording materials to compoſe 4 
regular hiſtory. It contains all the tranſactions at court and 
in the parliament ; the king's proclamations upon ſundry 
matters; his ſpeeches to both houſes, and thoſe that were 
made by his order; the addreſſes or petitions preſented to the 
king by the parliament 3 his majeſty's anſwers ; the petitions 
prelented to both houſes ; the ſpeeches in the houſe of com- 
mons, as well as in the courts of juſtice ; the votes or re- 
ſolves of the two houſes, and their conferences upon divers 
ſubjects; the king's meſlages to the parliament, with the 
anſwers ; the impeachments of the commons brought before 
the lords againſt ſeveral illuſtrious perſons ; the anſwers of the 

arties accuſed ; the ſentences ; the petitions of the commons 
and both houſes to the king, concerning religion, tunnage 
and poundage, the affairs of the militia, breaches of privilege, 
the affair of Hull ; the king's anſwers and his ſeveral meſlages 
upon theſe affairs ; the king's and the parliament's manifeſto's; 
all the events of the war; the accounts of the ſkirmiſhes, 
ſieges and battles ; the negotiations for peace; a great number 
of papers, which give a perfect knowledge of the differences 
between the king and his Scotch ſubjects, and of thoſe be- 
tween the army and parliament, with the negotiations be- 
tween the king and both houſes, after his majeity's impriſon- 
ment; the violence exerciſed by the army upon the parlia- 
ment; the king's condemnation and death. Theſe materials 
are the more valuable, as the author draws no conſequence 
from what he relates, and very ſeldom endeavours to preju- 
dice his reader by reaſcnings ; fo that every man is free to 
make what uſe of them he thinks fit, according to his own 
principles. I ſhall ſpeak a little more fully of theſe collections 
hereafter, | 

From the reſtoration of Charles II. to the end of his reign, 
two other works were publiſhed upon the ſame ſubject, I mean, 
upon the reign of Charles I. and a third was compoſed at the 
ſame time, though publiſhed later. 

The firſt is entitled, The Annals of King James and King 
Charles I. It is faid to be compoſed by Dr. Franklin, who 
has not thought fit to put his name to it. He begins his An- 
nals at the year 1612, and continues them through the reit of 
the reign of James I. and from the death of that prince to 
the year 1642, during the firſt eighteen years of the reigi of 
Charles J. | 
The ſecond publiſhed in 1689 was compoſed. by John 
Nalſon, doctor in law. It is entitled, An impartial Collection 
of the great Affairs of State, from the beginning of the Scutch 
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rebellion to the murder, of king Charles I. This collection 
begins only at the year 1639, and though probably the au- 


thor intended to continue it to king Charles's death, as ap- 


pears by the title, he left it imperfect, and brought it no 
lower than January 1541-2, in two volumes in folio. 

The third is, Ihe Hiſtory of the Rebellion and Civil Wars 
in England, written by the earl of Clarendon. This hiſtory 
was penned befor: Nalſon's, though it appeared not till queen 
Anne's reign. It begins properly with the parliament of No- 
vember the 3d, 1640, the whole firſt book being a fort of in- 
troduction, where the author gives a general account of what 
paſſed from the lait years of James I. to that parliament. 
This hiſtory reaches to the reſtorarion of Charles II. in 
1660. | 
The three laſt works were compoſed in the reign of 
Charles IL. at a time when that prince had carried the royal 
authority much higher than the king bis father had ever done; 
at a time when thoſe who had been adherents of the long 
parliament, or were in the ſame principles, were cruelly per- 
ſecuted, and when it was more dangerous to be a preſbyterian 
than an atheiſt. 

| ſhall not ſpeak here of many leſs confiderable writings, 
moſt of which aſcrive to the king an unlimited power, and 
conſequently repreſent the war of the parliament againſt 
Charles I. as the blackeſt and moſt evident rebellion. 

Whoever intends to write the hiſtory of the reign of Charles 
I. muit take his materials from ſome one of the works I have 
mentioned, or from all. For this reafon I think myſelf ob- 
liged to ſpeak a little more fully of them, to the end it may 
not be thought ſtrange that I have not adopted without ex- 
amination whatever they contain. Was there among the 
Engliſh ſome good neuter hiſtorian, it would be he that {ſhould 
be taken for guide; but I know not of any, He therefore 
that undertakes to write at this time the hiſtory of Charles I. 
muſt endeayour to diſcover the truth in even the moſt partial 
hiſtorians, and be extremely careful to avoid the continual 
ſnares they lay for their readers, to favour the cauſe they 
maintain. One muſt know what was their deſign in writing, 
what ſyſtem they followed, and the artifices they uſed to en- 
gage in their principles ſuch as make but few reflections in 
reading a hiſtory, and are apt to be eaſily drawn into the 
prejudices of the hiſtorian. I ſhall begin with Ruſhworth, 
who was the firſt writer. 

There is no hiſtorian that can appear at firſt taht more im- 
partial than he that contents himſelf yy.th lurniching mate— 
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rials for a hiſtory, without drawing any conſequences himſelk, 
and without reaſoning” upon the papers_he, exhibits, either 
for or againſt what they contain. It is however, certain, that 
even-in this he may ſhow very preat partiality, as for inſtance, 
in giving forged papers, in curtailing or altering, thale that are 
true, in giving ſuch only as may be advantagious to the party 
he would favour. Ruſhworth, who, was, moſt certainly a 
friend to the parliament, clerk-aſhſtant to the houſe of com- 
mons, and ſecretary to general Fairfax, is accuſed of three 
things by the contrary party. It is pretended, 1. That hc 
has given falſe papers. 2. That he has curtailed others, un- 
der colour of abridging them. 3. 1 hat he has affected to 
give all thoſe that ate favorable to the Parliament, and to 
omit ſeveral which might ſerve to ſhow the king's innocence. 
4. Laſtly, that not declaring, from whence he received his 
materials, we have only his authority for what he relates, 
This is a general accuſation, which, were it well proved 
upon. any important and deciſive facts, is ſufficient to ſhake 
the credit of the collector. H he reader will judge, whether 
this charge is made good with regard to the particular caſcs 
on which he is accuſed, and whether theſe caſes are of ſuch 
a nature, that they ought to determine the diſintereſted to 
neglect the generality of his collections. I ſhall take the(; 
particular accuſations from Nalſon's introduction, wherein his 
chief aim was to diſcredit Ruſhworth, and perſuade his reader; 
that they ought not to believe any thing he advances. Its 
very likely, Nalſon has forgot nothing upon this ſubjet, 1 
ſhall begin with the falſe papers he accuſes Ruſhworth of in- 
ſerting in his collections, | 
The fuſt paper forged by Ruſhworth, according to Nalſon, 
is a ſpeech of king James to the parliament, the 3oth of Ja- 
nuary 1620, Inſtead of giving this ſpeech entire, Ruſhworth 
inſerts only an abitract. And therefore Nalſon takes care to 
print the true ſpeech, and Ruſhworth's abſtract in ſeparate 
columns, that they may be the more eaſily compared. He 
adds, that the whole ſpeech was communicated by William 
Sancroft archbiſhop of Canterbury, Upon comparing Rulh- 
worth's abſtract with the entire ſpeech, there appears but one 
material paſſage which could give occaſion, to charge Ruſh- 
worth with unfaithfulneſs. And that is, where it is ſaid in 
the ſpeech, A parliament is an aſſembly compoſed of 2 
© head and a body. the monarch'is the head, and the three 
6 eltates the body.” Whereas it is faid in the abſtract, the 
< pariamentiis a thing compoled of a head and a body, the 
“ monarch and the two eſtates.” This induces Nalſon to 
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exclaim againſt Ruſhworth, for reducing by bis own autho- 
rity the three eſtates, namely, the lords (piritual, the lords 
temporal, and the commons, to two eſtates, meaning thereby, 


that the houſe of peers made but one eſtate. 

This queſtion was debated with great warmth, when the 
excluſion of the biſhops out of the upper-houle was in agi- 
tation. For if the biſhops were ond of the three eſtates of 
parliament, it was evident they could not be excluded with- 


out altering the conſtitution. But this opinion was not ge- 


nerally received. The commons pretended, that the biſhops 
with the peers made but one eſtate, Nalſon pretends there- 
fore, that Ruſhworth, to countenance the commons opinion, 
and juſtify the excluſion of the biſhops, makes king James 
ſay what he did not. To prove this, beſides the whole 
ſpeech, communicated by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, he 
alledges ſeveral things to ſhow, there have always been three 
ell ates acknowledged in the parliament belides the king, He 
anſwers the objection drawn from Charles the firſt's confeſſion. 
after the excluſion of the biſhops, that himſelf was one of 
the three eſtates of parliament, and concludes that James I. 
could not ſpeak in his ſpeech of two, but of three eſtates. 

A ſecond inſtance of Ruſhworth's unfaithfulneſs is, that he 
gives only an abſtract of a letter to the king from an unknown 
hand, tending to ſhow, that the parliament attacked the 
king himſelf, in attacking the duke of Buckingham. This 
charge conſiſts wholly in the ſuppoſition that Ruſhworth 
abridged this letter to hinder his readers from perceiving all 
its force, 

The third inſtance of Ruſhworth's unfaithfulneſs, is, that 
he has publiſhed in his appendix a ſcandalous paper, called, 
A Propoſition for his majeſty's ſervice to bridle the imper- 
“ tinence of parliaments.” It is true, Ruihworth fays, this 
paper was queſtioned in the ſtar- chamber. But Nalſon pre- 
tends, this is not ſufficient to excuſe Ruſhworth, who, he ſays, 
ought to have ſhown upon what grounds it was queſtioned, 
which he does himſelf very largely. | 

A fourth inſtance of Ruſhworth's unfaithfulneſs, is, that he 
inſerts in his collections, a pretended letter of archbiſhop 
Abbot to James I. to diſſuade him from granting a toleration 
to the papills, when he was upon the point of concluding the 
prince his ſon's marriage with the Spaniſh Infanta. Nalſon 
ſays upon this ſubject, that the archbiſhop being then out of 
favour, and having nothing to do with the management of 
counſels, could have no other foundation, but either his own 
conjecture, or the common rumour, both equally liable to 
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deceive and to be deceived; He does not poſitively ſay, how- 
ever, that the letter is forged, but contents himſelf with in- 
ſinuating it, ' becauſe ' Ruſhworth not having ſaid how he 
came by the letter, the credit of it reſts ſolely upon his fi- 
delity. 

Bat the fifth and moſt crying unfaithfulneſs of Ruſhworth, 
according to Nalſon, are the private articles of prince Charles's 
marriage with the infanta of Spain. He pretends they are all 
forged, on purpoſe to blacken the king and prince, by inti- 
mating that their deſign was to reſtore the catholic religion 
in England, and alledges ſeveral arguments to prove the 
forgery. 

1. It is not probable, the king and prince ſhould promiſe 
what they knew was not in their power to perform, con- 
ſidering the ſtrength and conſtitution of the Engliſh laws 
againſt popery, and that the Engliſh nation would never have 
ſuffered it, This is not one of the moſt convincing argu— 
ments. 

2. The parliament ncver taxed Charles I. with theſe pri- 
vate articles, not even in the declaration, where they collect. 
ed all the reaſons which could juſtify their refolution of not 
preſenting any more addrefles to his majeſty. This is a much 
ſtronger argument than the former. 

3. In the Memoirs of Deageant it is ſaid, the king of 
France hearing of king James's death, fays to the archbiſhop 
of Ambrun, “ All our hopes of England are loft.” Which 
ſhows, that Charles had no intention to reſtore the catholic 
religion. One would think Nalfon ſhould not have alledged 
this reaſon, which, in clearing this prince, caſts a great blemih 
on James ]. 

4. He ſays, Ruſhworth, by infinuating that Charles I. in- 
tended to reſtore the catholic religion, contradicts himſelt, 
ſince he tells us in another place, that the prince being in 
Spain, remained ſtedfaſt in his religion, what endeavours ſo- 
ever were ufed to ſeduce him. 

5. Ruſhworth produces no other authority for the truth ot 
theſe private articles, but his own, and, in all appearance, 
the French Mercury is his author. 

The fixth inſtance of unfaithfulneſs laid by Nalſon to 
Ruſhworth's charge, is, the pope's letter to the prince when 
in Spain, and the prince's anſwer. 1. Becauſe'it was a thing 
of mere ceremony. 2. In his circumſtances it was no more 
than what common prudence and policy obliged him to, in 
order to get out of the king of Spain's hands. This excu!s 


ſhows Nalſon was not thoroughly convinced of the forgery 0! 
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thefe letters. He inſinuates, however, that they might be 
counterfeit, by reaſon Ruſhworth alledges no other authority 
chan his on. It is true, he ſays the copies of theſe letters 
were preſerved by ſome who were then at Madrid, but names 
no body. This made Nalſon believe, Ruſhworth took the 
letters out of the French Mercury, 

[ come now. to the charge againſt Ruſhworth, of inſerting 
in his collections only what was advantagious to the parlia- 
ment, omitting whatever was favourable to the king. Nalſon 
gives three inſtances in three particular caſes. 

The firſt is, that in the affair of impriſoning the members 
of parliament, ſeveral of the judges gave their opinions, to 
ſhow that the king's conduct was not againſt law. Nalſon 
ſays, Ruſhworth is contented to mention the ſpeeches of two 
judges, namely, Whitelock's and Doderige's, which were in 
favour of the king, and to ſay that Hide and Jones delivered 
their opinions to the fame purpoie. This charge therefore 
conſiſts, in that Ruſhworth, after giving the ſpeeches of two 
of the judges, thought not proper to inſert thoſe of the reſt 
who were for the king upon the ſame principles. But Nalſon 
pretends, he ſhould likewiie, have given Hide's and Jones's 
ſpeeches, and does it himſelf. Indecd Ruſhworth may be 
guilty of ſome part:ality in omitting the two laſt, if it be true 
that they are itronger, and better ſupported than the others, 
of which | cannot judge. 

The ſecond caſe is, that Ruſhworth, ſpeaking of ſerjeant 
Aſhley's ſpeech in the houſe of lords, ſays, he advanced the 
following propoſition, for which he was committed to cuſtody, 
and aftewards recanted : “ That the lords muſt allow the 
* king to govern by acts of ftate, otherwiſe he is a king 
without a council, or a council without power.” Nalſon 
makes it a crime in Ruſhworth, not to have given Aſhley's 
whole ſpeech, Which would have ſhown that the ſerjeant's 
fault was rather ſtemming the popular tide, than any other 
oftence ; that is, according to Nalſon, Aſhley very juſtly 
maintained this maxim, that the king mull be allowed to go- 
vern by acts of ſtate, Such a charge can do nv great injury 
to Ruſhworth. | 

The third caſe relates to the famous Sir Edward Coke, who, 
when judge, was of opinion, that if the privy council com- 
mit a man, he 4s not bailable by any court of juſtice, But 
alterwards, being turned out of his office, and choſen member 
of parliament, he maintained the contrary opinion. Nalſon 
accuſes Ruſhworth of concealing this change in Coke, by 
callrating and abridging his ſpceches, for fear his readers 
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ſhoyld perceive that Coke, who was, odious to the court, 
acted, out of revenge, in maintaining an opinion contrary to 
his aſſertion when judge. | 
This is all Rulhworth has been charged with. But J 
queſtion whether the equitable and diſintereſted will be con- 
vinced, that theſe particular accuſations ought to make him 
forfeit all his credit. His work is in eight volumes in folio, 
and contains fo great a number of facts, votes, public ſpeeches, 
and papers of all kinds, that it, would be a loft of miracle to 
meet with nothing to cenſure. However, all poſſible endea- 
vours have been uſed to diſcredit him, by general charges of 
partiality, unfaithfulneſs, and inſincerity. And it was this 
that induced me to ſay what I have ſaid, in order to ſhow 
what theſe general accuſations amounted to, when reduced to 
particular caſes. | | 

It is however very certain, that Ruſhworth's aim and de- 
ſign, in publiſhing his Collections, was to difparage the king'; 
conduct, and favour the parliament's cauſe. But Ruſhworth'; 
intention ſignifies nothing, to the knowing whether a man 
may ſafely make uſe of his Collections. The only queſtion 
is, whether his papers are true or falſe, If they are true, 
however injurious they be to the king's cauſe, whoever will 
write an impartial hiſtory of this reign, is not obliged to reject 
them for that reaſon. This is ſo true, that even the moſt de- 
voted hiſtorians to Charles I. have been forced to make uſe 
of theſe papers®, and take them for granted, becauſe other- 
wiſe it would be impoſlible to compoſe the hiſtory of this 
reign, which conſiſts only of the materials furniſhed by Ruſh- 
worth. Had he begun his Collections no higher than with 
the affairs of the parliament of November the 3d 1640, the 
king's friends would doubtleſs have readily forgiven him. But 
the papers of the twenty foregoing years are too hard of di— 
geſtion, becauſe they ill- agree with the hypotheſis of the royal 
party, of which I ſhall ſpeak preſently, and too clearly dil- 
cover, that Charles I, deſigned to introduce arbitrary power, 
and conſequently, the long parliament had ſtrong reaſons to 
hinder the entire execution of ſuch a deſign. 

I do not ſee therefore any reaſon for rejecting the papers 
inſerted by Ruſhworth in his Collections, eſpecially as both 
parties have, equally made uſe of them, though in a very dif- 
ferent manner. Some produce them in favour of the pariia- 
ment, and others, to ſupport the king's cauſe. But even in 
this, both have owned, they were not only uſeful, but abſo- 
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jutely neceſſary. If there are any paſſages combated as forged, 


they are very few; and it is ſtrange, that after ſo many ex- 


clamations againſt Ruſhworth's concealments and omiſſions, 
there appear in the writings of the king's favourers ſo few 


material papers, that are not in his Collections. 
I proceed now to thoſe who writ in vindication of the 
king's cau'e, as Franklin, Nalſon, and the earl of Clarendon, 


' omitting the other authors of leſs note, to avoid being tedious. 


Theſe, in compiling the hiſtory of this reign, have formed 
two ſyſtems, directly contrary to thoſe of the friends of the 
parliament, though they have made uſe of Ruſhworth's mate- 


rials. As theſe books were compoſed at a time when the re- 


gal authority. was higher than ever, they have not ſcrupled to 
build upon the ſuppoſition of the King's having an abſolute 
power. Though they uſe not the word, there is hardly a page 
in their writings where this principle is not maintained or 
ſuppoſed. . Hence it follows, that on the parliament's fide, the 
civil war was a manifeſt rebellion. So, the proceedings of 
the parliament, which ſome repreſent as abſolutely neceſſaty 
for the preſervation of the government, are accounted by others 
as rebellions and treaſons, and tending to the ſubverſion of the 
conſtitucion of the ſtate, without any neccility of dilcovering 
the facts. | 
The ſecond ſyſtem of the King's party is no leſs contrar 

to that of the ſavourers of the parſiament. Theſe pretend, 
that the parliament being ſufficiently convinced by undeniable 
proofs of the King's deſign to eſtabliſh arbitrary power, and 
alter the conſtitution, thought themſelves obliged. to uſe their 
utmoſt endeavours to prevent the execution. of that project. 


This was their ſyflem. The king's adherents form another 


entirely different. They call the king's pretended efforts to 
eſtabliſh an arbitrary government, a chimera, affirming what 
was termed abſolute power, was preciſely what the laws allow- 
ed the king. Indeed this was the principle of James J. 
Charles I, Charles II. and James II. Conſequently, they 
pretend, that to hinder the king from exerciſing ſuch a power, 
was oppoſing the laws of the land. But as it eyidently ap- 
peared in the reign of Charles I. that the parliament and the 
people were not of this opinion, it was neceſſary to give 
ſome plauſible reaſons of the troubles cauſed by this diſpute 
in that reign. To this end, they have eſtabliſhed a ſyſtem, 
which with the principle of the king's abſolute power, is the 
baſis and foundation of whatever they have writ. And that 
is, the oppoſition king Charles met with, proceeded not from 
the people's belief that the king had exceeded the bounds of 


his 
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his power, but from a project long ſince formed, to alter the 
conſtitution of the church. That the preſbyterians, authors of 
this project, knowing the king's ſtedfaſtneſs upon that head, 
judged there was no other way to execute it than by ruining 
the king, and depriving him of his prerogatives. That to 
attain their ends, they inſtilled into the reſt of the parlia- 
ment and nation, groundleſs ſuſpicions and jealouſies, which 
they took care to cheriſh by all imaginable means, till they 
came at length to an entire breach, and to a war which proved 
ſo fatal to the king, and gave them opportunity to eſtabliſh 
preſbytery on the ruins of the church of England. 

The fault in theſe two ſyſtems is, that neither contains the 
whole truth. "The parliament's ſyſtem aſcribes all the proceed- 
ings of both houſes, ſolely to the deſign of redrefling paſt griev- 
ances, and preventing an arbitrary government. It is however 
certain, that ſeveral members of both houſes joined, with that 
deſign, the intention of altering the government oi the church, 
which could not be done but by the king's ruin. The ſyſ— 
tem of the royaliſts has the ſame fault; they impute to the 
parliament but one ſingle view, namely, to alter the govern- 
ment of the church; and counting as nothing the deſign to 
prevent the eſtabliſhing of abſolute power, they pretend it 
was only a contrivance or excuſe, to arrive with more eaſc 
to the principal end, which was to eſtabliſh preſbyterian go- 
vernment. 

After having thus ſhown theſe two different ſyſtems, I think 
it needleſs to explain particularly in what manner Franklin, 
Nalſon, and the earl of Clarendon, apply theirs to the facts 
agreed on by all, 1 ſhall content myſelf with obſerving, that 
they omit no occaſion to combat the principles of the parlia- 
ment, or to impute to them motives entirely different from 
thoſe they pretended to act by, Herein their aim was to hin- 


der their readers from being poſſeſſed with a belief, that the 


parliament intended the good of their country, or had any 
other views than thoſe they aſcribe to them. 

It is eaſy to perceive by what has been ſaid, how the hiſto- 
rians of the reign of Charles I. may be different, nay, con- 
trary, according as the authors have cloſely followed one or 
other of theſe two ſyſtems. And this is what has actually 
happened, The hiſtories of the two parties, though founded 
upon the ſame facts, are ſo oppoſite to one another, that a 
reader, who is not very attentive, or wants leiſure to examine 
what is propoſed to him, knows not where he is, when he 
fees this * | 
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For my part, who am not engaged in either of the parties, 
and aim only at truth, I do not think myſelf obliged blindly 
to follow one or other of the two ſyſtems; but have eſtabliſh- 
ed a third, compoſed of both, by ſupplying their defects. I 
leave it to the reader to judge, whether it be ſufficiently co- 
herent to give him a diſtinct knowledge of the affairs of this 
reign. If I ſometimes ſeem to incline to one ſide, it is be- 
cauſe I have no reaſon to ſwerve from the truth, and am per- 
ſuaded, that the king and the parliament were both very 
much in the wrong, though not always, nor on the ſame 
occaſions, | 

This has induced me to cite, throughout the hiſlory of this 
reign, ſcarce any author but Ruſhworth, though no reign has 
more writers, My reaſon was, becauſe Ruſhworth has form- 
ed no ſyſtem, but contented himſelf with furniſhing materials 
common to both parties, and of which both have made great 
uſe. But though I have earcfully read and collated the works 
of Franklin, Nalſon, and the earl of Clarendon, I did not 
think proper to quote them, becauſe they ſcarce let fact or 
paper paſs without applying it ta their ſyſtem, which is not al- 
ways agreeable to mine. It would therefore very much embar- 
raſs the reader, to quote, in proof of what I advance, facts 
or papers that are always followed with reaſonings, often di- 
rectly contrary to my ſyſtem. I thought proper to ſay thus 
much in juſtification of the manner in which I have compoſed 
the hiſtory of this reign ©, 


© It does not appear that Rapin ever than the truth to have any violence in 
ſaw Whitelock's Memorials, of which favour of a party. His book is entitled, 


> doubtleſs, he would have made great “ Memorials of the Englith Affairs, or 
+ uſe, ſince they contain many things that an Hiſtorical Account of what paſſed 


never would have come to light, at leaſt, “ from the beginning of the Reign of 
not without ſome preparation and ad- © Charles I. to King Charles II's hap- 
joſtment. For as the author never in- © py Reſtoration, containing the pub- 


-— tended his work for the public, nor © lic Tranſactions Civil and Military, 
meant otherwiſe by it than as a book „ together with the private Conſulta- 
for his memory and private uſe, he had “ tions, and Secrets of the Cabinet.“ 
not any temptations to prevaricate, nor Tt, is writ by way of diary, though ſo 


can be well ſuſpected of a deſign to re- much was the author upon the ſtage 
preſent things otherwiſe than faithfully during all the time of action, that the 
to himſelf. Allis naked there, and the particulars of his diary go very far to- 


- party more likely to ſuffer by the truth, wards a perfect hiſtory of thole times, 
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25. CHAREES J. 


Charlesl. FNHARLES I. fon and ſucceſſor of James I. was tinc- 

1625. 4 tured from his infancy with the principles concerning 

the regal authority and prerogative royal, which were ſo much 

Ruſhworth, inculcated by the deceaſed king during his life. He had the 

t. i. p. 166. ſame favorite, the ſame council, the * miniſters, and all 

the places at court, and in the kingdom, continued in the 

Bucking- hands of the duke of Buckingham's creatures. So, there was 

2 nothing new but the king's perſon. Charles's journey to 

rites his Spain had ſo endeared the duke of Buckingham to him, that 

1d. p. 165, king James's affection for that favorite was nothing, as I 

22 1 may ſay, in compariſon of the new king's. It was thought, 
nnals. 3 . I, 

and it is not unlikely, if James had lived, he would have dil- 

carded the duke, with whom he was diſpleaſed for ſeveral 

Reaſons of reaſons. I. Becauſe of the journey to Spain, of which he 

K. James's was the ſole adviſer, and which had expoſed the king to the 

3 cenſure of all Europe. 2. On account of the breach of the 

Bucking- Spaniſh match without any juſt cauſe. 3. For the duke's en- 

ham, gaging him, as it were againſt his will, to break with Spain. 

ret 4. For cauſing, by the prince's credit, and his intereſt with 

: the parliament, the lord-treafurer Middleſex to be condemn- 
ed, in ſpite of the king himſelf, who did his utmoſt to fave 

him, and even ſued the prince and the duke for his pardon, 

without being able to obtain it. Thus James died very ſea- 

ſonably for the favorite, who, probably, to ſupport himſell, 

muſt have ſet the prince at variance with his father, which 

The duke is might have had terrible conſequences. This raiſed ſtrong 

luſpected of ſuſpicions of the duke, which were farther confirmed by his 


** James's 


2 preſuming to apply a plaiſter to the king's ſide, and giving 

bim, with his own hand, a potion to drink, without the ad- 

vice of his phyſicians. Indeed, the duke could not be direct 

accuſed of haſtening the king his benefactor's death, by the 

remedies he gave him. But when the time and circumſtances 

of this unexpected death, cauſed by a tertian ague, not uſu- 

ally very dangerous in the ſpring, were jointly conſidered, 

with the embaraſlments it delivered the favorite from, and tht 

advantages it procured him, it was difficult not to ſuſped 

him. And yet, on the other hand, when the new king vas 

ſeen to have an entire affection for the duke, it could not be 
imagined that he doubted his innocence in that reſ 

However this be, the duke of Buckingham was the ſon's fi 

vorith, 
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yorite, as he had been the father's, with fill greater power Charlesl. 


and credit than he had enjoyed in the foregoing reign. 


Charles I. at his acceſſion to the throne, formed two pro- 


327 


1625. 


— 


jects equally difficult to be executed. The firſt was, to wreſt Charles's 


from the emperor and the duke of Bavaria, both the Palati- 
nates which had been taken from his brother-in-law the elector 


Palatine. The ſecond, to carry the regal authori 

higher than the king his father, or any of his predeceſſors had 
done. Theſe two projects, which ſeparately would, in all 
appearance, meet with great obſtacles, became almoſt imprac- 
ticable, when joined together. Nevertheleſs, Charles believed 
they mutually ſupported each other: that under colour of the 


projects 
concerning 
arbitrary 
power and 
the Palatie 
nate, 


Palatinate war, he ſhould put the parliament upon a foot not 


to refuſe him any thing: that in time, he ſhould have both 
houſes at command, and after rendering himſelf independent, 
diſpoſe as he pleaſed of the riches of the kingdom, in exe- 
cuting his deſigns in favour of the king of Bohemia, As 
theſe two ſchemes are the ſubject of the firſt fifteen years of 


this reign, it will be neceſſary to ſet them in a clear light, 
that the ſequel may be the better underſtood, 


As to the firſt, I mean that of wreſting the two Palatinates 


a from the emperor and the duke of Bavaria, I think it needleſs 
to repeat what has been ſaid in the reign of James I. It will 


be ſufficient to put the reader in mind, that it was by the in- 
trigues of the prince and the duke of Buckingham, and by. the 
dukes wrong information of what paſſed in Spain, that the 
parliament was induced to adviſe the king to break the trea- 


ties, which were in effect broken already, and promiſe to ſup- 
port the war, which this breach would probably cauſe. This 


Was the prince's and the duke's real aim in diſguiſing the truth. 


* 


Afterwards the prince, when king, miſſed no opportunity to 
3s if the parliament had really been the ſole author of the breach, 
2 prime cauſe of the war for the recovery of the Palatinate. 
King James was the firſt victim of theſe artifices. He was 
Wade to break a treaty which he had been labouring ſeven 
ears, and to loſe the portion he had reaſon to expect for the 
Fince's marriage with the infanta. He was engaged, againſt 


| 1 will and inclination, in a war with the houſe of Auſtria, 


ave recourſe to a parliament, he that was ſo diflatished with 


. what he deemed the greateſt misfortune, compelled to 
be two former, that, probably, he would never have called 


9 


4 King James, upon his death-bed, children, and to endeavour to reſtore 
Morted his ſon the prince, to take them to the eſtate and dignities of their 
Clal care of the eletor Palatine's father. Ruchworth, tom. i. p. 155. 


Vor. VIII. X another 


Concerning 


the Palati- 


nate. 


take advantage of the parliament's haſty advice and promiſe, 


Charlesl. another, had it not been for this breach. The duke of Buck- 
1625. ingham was the ſecond victim. As ſoon as the truth was 
known, he became the object of the public hatred, though, 
before his contrivances were difcovered, he had been conſider- 
ed as a guardian-anzel, for breaking the intended match, 
Finally, the prince having mounted the throne, reſolved to 
ſupport the wer, in which the parliament had unadviſedly en- 
aged. But becauſe he found not in the houſe of commons 
that readineſs to aſſiſt him which he expected, he diſſolved 
ſeveral parliamients merely for that very reaſon. This bred 
in the minds of his ſubjects jealouſy and diſcontent, which be- 
ing inflamed by other cauſes, brought him in the end to the 
greateſt misfortune that can betal a king. Hitherto the prince's 
and the duke's real motive in breaking the treaty with Spain is 
unknown. It is not conceived how, after the loſs of the 
Palatinate, they could imagine it more, eaſy to recover that 
country from the emperor and the duke of Bavaria, by force 
of arms, than by managing the king of Spain's friendſhip, 
by means of the marriage already concluded. But the uſe the 
prince, now become king, intended to make of this war, ad- 
viſed by the parliament, can be no ſecret, namely, to accuſtom 
| the houſe of commons, under pretence of the urgent neceſſity 
| of the war, to ſupply him in a few days with the money he 
| demanded, without conſidering any other aftair. This will 
evidently appear in the ſequel. But before I deſcend to the 
particulars of the ſecond ſcheme, it is neceſſary to premiſe 
ſome remarks on the ſubject. | 
l The fecnd I have ſhown in the reign of James J. that this firſt mon- 
| project with arch of Great- Britain laboured, as long as his monarchy 
1 reſpect to laſted, that is, while he was king of England, to extend the 
| | 3 prerogative- royal. This was not only in ſome points, and 
i 5 on certain occaſions, but by general principles, which being | 
once admitted, would, by neceſſary conſequences, cloath the | 
N ſovereign with an unlimited authority. Whatever had been 
ſaid by the moſt zealous fticklers for the abſolute puw:rr t p 
ſovercigns, he readily applied to the kings of England, witt- WF r 
2 - 
d 


ö out ever examining whether the power of a king admitted df 
q degrees, according to the feveral ſtates, or according to the 
conſtitution of the government whereof he was head. And 


N yet this was the point in queſtion, Otherwiſe, it folone 7 
[| jrom his principles, that the regal power was the ſame ce!) R 
Is where, and a king of Poland, for inſtance, ought to be as a? th 
|| ſolute as a king of Perſia. This was in, effect what he 4 pr 
is ways ſuppoſed in the affair of Bohemia, and what hindi co 
| him to eſpouſe his ſon-in law's quarrel. $0- long my 15 cat 
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ſatisſied with infinuating ſuch maxims, by certain expreſſions Charlesl. 
; in his public ſpeeches, the people, and even the parliament, 1625. 
f took no great notice of them. But when he meant to pra 
F tiſe the various conſequences which might thence be natural] 
drawn, he met with ſtrong oppoſition, which obliged him to 
diſſolve ſeveral parliaments, becauſe they were not ſo apt as 
he wiſhed to imbibe his inſtructions. This oppoſition pro- 
voked him. Nay, he began to ſpeak plainer, and aſſert, that 
parliaments owed their being to the royal conceſſion, and that 
this conceſſion might be revoked when they became unworthy 
of it, juſt as a charter granted to a corporation on certain ex- 
preſs terms, might be taken away, if the terms were not com- * 
plied with. But the parliament would never allow of ſuch a 1: 490 
principle. It was readily agreed, that the king had power to WAR || 
call, prorogue, and diſſolve the parliament: gay, that he WEL! 
might forbear ſummoning it for ſome time. But that Eng- | 
land might, or ought to be governed without parliaments, if \ 
the king thought proper, is what could not be allowed, much 
leſs that the king could diſpenſe with, or act contrary to the 
laws. And yet to this height would James I. have carried 
his prerogative, an ambiguous term, by which he meant an 
abſolute power, or ſomething very near it. But the Engliſh, 
for the n:oft part, underſtood by that word, only a power in 
the perſon of the ſovereign, to command or act in matters not 
repugnant to the law, or for which the law had not provided, 
and certain acts of grace and favour, which the king might 
exerciſe with regard to ſome private perſons, provided theſe 
acts were not very prejudicial to the reſt of the nation. This 
was the conſtant occaſion of the quarrels between James J. 
and the parliament, It could not be ſaid exactly, wherein 
conſiſted the king's prerogatives, and the peop e's privileges, 
becauſe there had never been any expreſs determination on 
that ſubje&t. Thoſe kings, who were reckoned the wiſeſt 
and moſt prudent, avoided as rocks ſuch ſort of diſputes, which 
can only breed hatred and animoſity between the King and 
people. On the other hand, former parliaments choſe rather 
to ſee che prerogative royal ftretched ſometimes beyond its 
due bounds, than debate ſuch difficult points, which in caſe 
of obflinacy on both ſides, mult have been decide by arms, 
ſiace there was no higher tribunal to appeal to. Beſides, ſince 
Richard II. Wwhoſe attempt coſt him his crown end life, 
there had been no king who. had endeavoured to carry the 
prerogative-toyal ſo far as to claim a power to act directly 
contrary to the laws. If there wert any Who, on ſome bc- 
caſions, attempted to g0 beyond bounds, the patlia f euts were 


"nn 
under | | . 
1 
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Charles I. under no concern, for one of theſe three reaſons: 1. Becauſe 
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1625. it was in things of littte importance. 2, Becauſe, having a 


perfect confidence in their ſovereizn, they believed he would 
not make an ill uſe of their indulgence. 3. Becauſe they 
ſaw the king's aim and motive were advantagious, or at leaſt 
not very prejudicial to the nation. 

But James I. was no ſooner on the throne of England, but 
queſtions about the prerogative-royal became frequent and ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary. That monarch was continually endea- 
vouring to eſtabliſh principles, the conſequences whereof tend- 
ed to no leſs than to ſubvert the conſtitution of the govern- 
ment. I ſhall relate ſome that have already appeared in the 
hiſtory of his reign, but which it is the more neceſſary to re- 


peat here, as Charles I. exactly followed his father's ſteps, 


and as it is not poſhble to have too clear an idea of theſe 
things, ſince they are the chief ſubject of this reign. 

From the principle that the parliament owed its being to 
the conceſſion of the kin:s, and that this conceſſion might be 
revoked, it followed of courſe, that the king might govern 
without a parliament, and conſequently, tax the people as he 
thought proper, for the ſupport of the government. From 
the principle, that the king was above the laws, it neceffarily 
followed, that there was no ſecurity for the ſubjects, and their 
honour, fortunes, liberty, and life itſelf, were at the king's 
diſpoſal, From the principle, that the parliament had no 
right to concern themſelves with the king's affairs when their 
advice was not aſked, it could not but be inferred, that the 
king was to be ſuffered to do whatever he pleaſed, even things 
molt deſtructive to the nation. From the principle, that to 
complain of the adminiſtration, was want of reſpect to the 
king, it neceſſarily followed, that the parliament could take 
no grievances into conſideration, nor make any complaints, 
ſince grievances are generally acts of injuſtice committed by 
the king or his miniſters. From the principle, that the parlia- 
ment had at moſt but a right to repreſent the grievances to 
the king, after which, the redreſs was patiently to be expected 
from the king himſelf, it followed, that the king might harraſs 
his ſubjects at his pleaſure, without being obliged to redreſs 
their ſufferings, any farther than he thought convenient. 
From the principle, that to diſpute the extent of his preroga- 
tive, was wounding the king in the moſt ſenſible part, the 
conſequence muſt have been, that the prerogative was with- 
out b»unds, or that it could be limited only by the king's 
wiſdom and goodneſs. All theſe principles, as it is eaſy to 


perceive, tended to eſtabliſh a deſpotic power. Had the - 
| een 
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all occaſions, to endeavour to inſtill theſe principles into the 
minds of his ſubjects, and to eſtabliſh them upon inſtances 
taken from the conduct of ſome of his predeceſſors. He him- 
ſelf was ſeen to draw from thence by his actions the moſt ex- 
tenſive conſequences, to fill the kingdom with monopolies, 
to compel his ſubjects to lend or give him money, to diſſolve 
the parliaments for not allowing his principles, to impriſon 
ſuch members as ventured to ſpeak freely, and even to 
declare publicly, he would call no more parliaments. 
There was therefore no medium: his pretenſions were 
either to be complied with, or oppoſed with open force, 

James I. had the happineſs to die before this diviſion was 
carried any farther. "The breach of the Spaniſh match ſer- 
ved to reconcile the king and parliament to each other, The 
king perceived he could not proceed without parliaments, 
and the people judged that while the king was engaged in a 
war with the houſe of Auſtria, he would be forced to have a 
regard to the liberties- of the nation and the privileges of the 
parliament. Thus both ſides ſeemed inclined to a reconclli- 
ation, and to forget all occaſions of complaint. 

James being dead, Charles I. his fon and ſucceſſor, who 
had greatly improved by his inſtructions, mounted the throne, 
poſſeſſed with the fame principles. But as he was young 
and his paſſions ſtrong, he could put no conſtraint upon him- 
ſelf, nor think of managing the affection of the parliament, 
He ſoon diſcovered by what maxims he meant to proceed in 
the government of his dominions. He not only refuſed to 
redreſs the grievances introduced during his father's reign, 
but alſo added others more intolerable, He affected to let 
his ſubjects ſee, not only that their grievances touched him 
not, but that it was an offence to petition a redreſs. In a 
word, he very plainly intimated, both in his ſpeeches and 
conduct, that he looked upon parliaments, only as aſſemblies 
ſolely deſigned to ſupply him with money, and in caſe of re- 
fuſal, he could proceed without their aſſiſtance. According- 
ly, he diflolyed ſeveral parliaments, becauſe they did not 
readily grant the ſums he demanded: offered violence to 
many. members; and extorted from his ſubjects what money 
he wanted, by forced loans or taxes impoſed by his own au- 
thority. This ought not to ſeem ſtrange, ſince beſides the 
lelſons taught him by his father, he had the ſame favourite, 


the ſame miniſters, and the ſame council. 
X 3 I; 
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been ſatisfied with doing now and then ſome extraordinary Charlesl. 


act, founded upon any of theſe principles, it might have 1625. 
been thought of no conſequence. But he was ſeen, upon —— 


- : - 


| 
| 
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It is my deſign to ſhow all theſe things clearly and diſtinct- 


1625. Iv, not by reaſonings and conſequences, but by undeniable 
facts, by authentic vouchers of what I ſhall advance, and 
laſtly, by the king's own conduct, which his moſt zealous 
friends have no otherwiſe undertaken to juſtify, than by an 
affected ſilence, or at leaſt, by a very ſlight account of the 
My ſole aim in thus inlarg- 
ing on thele things is, to enable the reader to underſtand the 
true cauſes of the war which afterwards afflicted the king- 


firſt fifteen years of his reign. 


dom. 


ames's fu= As ſoon as the deceaſed king's funeral was ſolemniz- 
J - 


neral. 
Troops 
ſ.nt to Ply- 


ed ©, Charles ſpeedily ſent eight thouſand men to Ply- 
mouth ', to be embarked for an expedition-to Spain, As he had 


routh at but little money in his coffers, the charge of coat and con- 
the charg* duct was. ordered to be diſburſed by the country, and the 


of the coun- 
ties. : ö 
Ruſhworth. nient ſcaſan. 


country to be repaid out of the exchequer at a more conve- 
his was done after the precedent of former 


. b. 168. times, though the cuſtom had now been long diſuſed. Thele 


Annals. 


A commiſ- troops having committed great diſorders in their march, the 


ſion for 
martial law. fenders 6, 


king granted a commiſſion for martial- law, to puniſh the of- 
This was looked upon as an innovation, which 


took from the uſual judges the cognizance of crimes commit- 
ted by the. ſoldiery, and yet, in general, it was not much 


conſidered. 
The King's 


marriage. 


Ruſhworth, 


1 he king's marriage having been concluded in his father's 
life-time, was ſolemnized at Paris with great magnificence, 


t. i p. 109, ON a theatre erected before the church of Notre-Dame, the 
170, duke of Chevreuſe performing the office of proxy for the king 
Mays of England. Preſently: after, the duke of Buckingham was 
ſent into France to conduct the queen to the king her ſpouſe. 
She arrived June 12, at Dover, where the king met her the 


next morning. 


and that evening the marriage was conſum- 


mited at Canterbury b. The 16th of the ſame month the 


e Ne was removed on April 23. from 
Theobald's to Lor don, and buried May 
7, in Henry VII s chapel. His ſon 
and ſucceſſor walked as chief mou: ner, 
being ſupported by the earls of Arundel 
and Pembrcke. Sandf, p. 469. Ruſn- 
worth, tom 1. p. 167, 

f The author, by miſtake, faxs 
Portſmouth. There were twelve theu— 
ſind raif:din al. Two thouſand were 
int to Holland, Joem. p. 168, 

& The occafion of this commiſſion 
vs not ſo much the diſorders of theſe 
tur ops, as thoſe committed by the army 


* 


king James ſent to Calais, under the 
command of count Mansfeldt, The 
remembrance whereof. was the cave 
of king Charies's appointing now the 
martial law to he in force, It ſcem', 
this and the pvint of coat and conduct 
money, occafioned great debates anos 
the judges. Whitlock, p. J. | 

h When the landcd, the ſent to hi 
majeſty not to come till the morro, 
becauſe ſie had been indiſpoſed at (ta. 
So it was not till next day that the 
marriage was conſummated, Reſhwo! b. 
tom. I. p. 170. 


king 
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king and queen made their entry into London, and two days Charles!. 


after the parliament met. The king made the following 
ſpeech to both houſes at the opening of this firſt parlia- 
ment. 


« My lords and gentlemen, 


4 


« ſet it forth; for I am neither able to do it, neither doth 
« it ſtand with my nature to ſpend much time in words, It 


1625. 


1. Parlia- 
ment, 
June 12. 


Thank God, that the buſineſs to be treated on at this The king's 


6c I time is of ſuch a nature, that it needs no eloquence to 2 * 
IS Ur 


parliament. 
Ruſh worth, 


4e is no new buſineſs, being already happily begun by my b. 177, 


« father of bleſſed memory, who is with God; therefore it 
« ncedeth no narrative: I hope in God you will go on to 
© maintain it, az freely as you adviſed my father to do 
« jt, It is true, he may ſeem to ſome to have been 
« ſlack to begin ſo juſt and ſo glorious a work; but 
& jt was his wiſdom that made him loth to begin a work, 
ce until he might find a means to maintain it: but after 
ce that he ſaw how much he was abuſed in the confidence 
« he had with other ſtates, and was confirmed by your ad- 
« vice to run the courſe we are in, with your engagement 
« to maintain it. I need not prels to prove how willingly he 
© took your advice; for the preparations that are made 
« are better able to declare it, than I to ſpeak it. The aſſiſt- 
&« ance of thoſe in Germany, the fleet that is ready for ac- 
« tion, with the reſt of the preparations, which I have only 
&« followed my father in, do ſufficiently prove, that he enter- 
« ed into this action. 
„ My lords and gentlemen, I hope that you do remember 
ce that you were pleaſed to employ me to adviſe my father 
e to break off thoſe two treaties that were on foot; ſo that 
& I cannot ſay, that I came hither a free unengaged man. 
& Tt is true, I came into this buſineſs willingly and freely, 
& like a young man, and conſequently rafhly ; but it was by 
&« your intereſt, your engagement: So that though it were 
done like a young man, yet I cannot repent me of it, and 
think none can blame me for it, knowing the love and 
fidelity you have born to your king, having af js like- 
wiſe ſome little experience of your affections. I pray you 
remember, that this being my firſt action, and begun by 
** your advice and entreaty, what a great diſhonour it were 
* to you and me, if this action, ſo begun, ſhould fail, for 
that afliſtance you are able to give me. Yet knowing the 
* conſtancy of your love both to me and this buſinets, I 
* needed not to have ſaid this, but only to ſhow what care 
X 4 | aud 
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and ſenſe I have of your honours and mine own. I muſt 
entreat you likewiſe to conſider of the times we are in, 
how that I muſt adventure your lives i, (which I ſhould 
be loth to do) ſhould I continue you here long; and you 
muſt venture the buſineſs, if you be flow in your reſolu- 
tions, Wherefore I hope you will take ſuch grave coun- 
ſel, as you will expedite what you have in hand to do: 


which will do me and yourſelves an infinite deal of ho- 


nour; you, in ſhewing your love to me; and me, that [ 
may perfect that work which my father hath ſo happily 
begun. ; 

er Laft of all, becauſe ſome malicious men may, and as 
I hear, have given out, that I am not ſo true a keeper 
and maintainer of the true religion that I profeſs; I aſſure 
you, that I may with St. Paul ſay, that I have been 
trained up at Gamaliel's feet: and although I ſhall never 


be fo ply as to aſſume unto myſelf the reſt, 1 


ſhall fo far ſhow the end of it, that all the world may ſee, 
that none hath been, nor ever ſhall be more deſirous to 
maintain the religion I profeſs, than I ſhail be. 

C Now becauſe I am unht for much ſpeaking, I mean to 
bring up the faſhion of my predeceſſors, to have my lord 
keeper ſpeak for me in moſt things: therefore I have com- 
manded him to ſpeak ſomething unto you at this time, 
which is more for formality, than any great matter he 
hath to ſay unto you:” 

Then the lord keeper Williams * declared, „ That the 
king's main reaſon of calling the parliament, beſides the 
beholding of his ſubjects faces, was to mind them of the 
great engagements for the recovery of the Palatinate, im- 
poſed on his majeſty by the late king his father, and by 
themſelves, who broke off the two treaties with Spain, 
Alſo to Jet them underſtand, that the ſucceeding treaties 
and alliances, the armies ſent into the Low-countrics, 
the repairing of the forts, and the fortifying of Ireland, do 
all meet in one centre, the Palatinate ; and that the ſub- 
ſidies granted in the laſt parliament are herein already 
ſpent, whereof the account is ready, together with 23 
much more of the king's own revenue.” His lordſhip fut- 


ther commended three circumſtances, 


placed till October 25. See Hacket, 


i By reaſon of the plague, Rapin, 
part, 2. p. 9, 27. Philips, p. 100, 


k Rapin, after Ruſhworth and 


Franklin, ſays it was the lerd keeper 182, 
Ccventry, but Williams was not diſs 


6 Firſt, 


D 
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ce pool of Betheſda, the firſt ſtirring of the waters muſt be 
« laid hold on: wherefore his majeſty deſires them to be- 
« ſtow this meeting on him, or rather on their actions; and 
« the next ſhall be theirs, as ſoon, and as long as they 
« pleaſe for domeſtic buſineſs. 

« Secondly, ſupply, if ſubſidies be thought too long and 
« backward, his majeſty defires to hear, and not to pro- 
« pound the way. . | | 

« Thirdly, the iſſue of action; which being the firſt, 
« doth highly concern his Majeſty's honour and reputation, 
« for which he relies upon their loves, with the greateſt 
« confidence that ever king had in his ſubje&s; witneſs his 
« royal poeſy, AMOR CIVIVM REGIS MYNIMENTVM: and 
« he doubts not, but as ſoon as he ſhall be known in Eu- 
« rope to be their king, ſo ſoon ſhall they be known to be 
« a loving and loyal nation to him.“ 


1625. 


Though the king affirmed in his ſpeech, that no prince The parlia- 
was ever more deſirous to maintain the religion he profeſſed, e nog 
the parliament does not ſeem to have fully believed it, ſince, at king againg 
the very firſt, both houles joined in preſenting to him a petition recuſants, 
againſt recuſants. The king returned a very gracious anſwer, — ki 
ſaying, he was very glad to ſee their zeal for religion, and Cer. 
was ready to concur with them in whatever they ſhould pro- Ruſhworth, 
poſe on that head. He deferred however anſwering each © f. 1773. 
particular article of the petition, till he had examined it. 


Richard Montague, a clergyman, had Jately printed a Montague 


book, entitled, An Appeal to Cæſar, wherein were ſeve- '* cited on 


. . , account of 
ral propoſitions tending to the diſturbance of church and his þ,,j.. 


ſtate I. It was complained of to the commons, who bring- Ruſhworth, 
ing the author to the bar of their houſe, and examining him, I 11 
thought proper to refer him to the archbiſhop of Canterbury. p. 109. 
The archbiſhop, who was looked upon with no good eye at Coke, 


* 199. 


— EI 


Our author ſeems here to confound 


mo diſtinct things. Montague (in 21 


Jac,) publiſhed a book, which he called, 
A new Gag for an old Gooſe, being an 


- anlwer to a popiſh book, entitled A 


Gag for the new Goſpel; and for this 


+ book it was that he was queſtioned by 
| the parliament, and committed to the 
* Uchbiſhopz who diſmiſſed him with an 


admonition. Afterwards the biſhops 
et the Armenian party conſulting the 
Propagation of the five articles condem- 


ded at the ſynod of Dort, concluded, 


— 4 


that Montague ſhould publiſh his ap- 
peal to C:efar, at firſt atteſted by their 
joint authorities, which they after. 
wards withdrew by ſubtilty, How- 
ever, che book was printed and dedica- 
ted to king Charles. The houſe ap- 
po nted a committee to examine the er- 
rors therein, and thanked the archbi- 
ſhop for his admonition formerly to rhe 
author, and voted his book: co be contrary 
to the articles eſtabliſhed by the parlia- 


ment, and took bond for his arpear- 


ance, Ruſnworth, tom, I. p. 172. 
court, 
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Charles]. court, becauſe he was ſuſpected of being a friend to the pu- 
1625. ritans, contented himſelf with exhorting him to write no 
. more upon ſuch ſubjects. The proceedings of the commons 
diſpleaſed the king, for Montague being one of his chap- 
: lains, he pretended the bringing him to their bar was an 
The king incroachment upon his prerogative. He expreſſed his diſ- 
brings the pleaſure with the commons, and took occaſion to bring the 
c_— cauſe before the council. Every one ſuſpected, that as 
Ruſhworth, Montague's book contained an arminian doctrine, Laud, 
t. i. p. 274+ biſhop of St. David's n, the king's moſt intimate counſellor 
| for religious affairs, had done this, to ſtop the proſecution. 
Lans rec- Laud was conſidered by many as the head and protector of 
head of the the arminians, who were now very numerous in the king- 
_ arminians. dom, He had inſinuated himſelf into Buckingham's favour, 
Coke. and by that means into the king's, who readily followed his 
counſels in the affairs of religion. {927 1 | 
The com- The diſpleaſure expreſſed by the king againſt the com- 
mane eran* mons, hindered not the houſe from granting him two ſub- 
fidies, fidies. The king accepted them graciouſly, but withal in- 
Ruſhworth. timated, this ſupply was far ſhort of what was neceſſary for 
F. 174+ the war to which his father was adviſed by the parliament, 
The act for the two ſubſidies was no ſooner paſſed, than the 
king adjourned the parliament to Oxford, to meet again the 
firſt of Auguſt following, by reaſon of the plague which 
raged. in London. | | 

Six ſhips King James, a little before his death, promiſed to lend 
lent the the king of France five or ſix ſhips to be employed againſt 
3 the Genoeſe. At leaſt they were borrowed on that pretence. 
againſt Ro- But afterwards, Lewis XIII. wanting theſe ſhips for the 
che}. ibid. ſiege of Roche), prevailed with Charles I. by Buckingham“ 
Annals, means, that he might employ them where he pleaſed, and 
- Coke,? accordingly they were ſent to Dieppe, under the command 
p. x55, Ec. of vice-admiral Pennington ». The maſters or commanders 
of theſe. ſhips diſcovering they were to go Pang Rochel, 
weighed anchor and ſailed back to England. . Pennington in. 
forming the duke of Buckingham of it, received an  exprel 
order, confirmed by another from the king himſelf, to retun 
to Dieppe with the ſhips, and put them into the hands of tie 
French, which was done accordingly. But the mariners el 

. deſerted, utterly refuſing to ſerve againſt Rochel. 
m Rapin, by miſtake, ſays Bath and o The Vantguard, a large man > 
Wells, which he was not yet. | war, with ſeven other merchant-fhip! 
n The charges of which, by compu- of great burthen and ſtrength. Ibis, 

tation, amounted to 702,000 |, a year, Coke, p. 190. ' 


Ruſhworth, tom, I. p. 174. Fhi 
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This affair made great noiſe at Oxford, where the parlia- Charlesl. 
ment was re- aſſembled. Buckingham's ill conduct in this 1625. 
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and other reſpects was loudly complained of in the houſe of 
commons. It was ſaid, the money granted by the parlia- Complaints 
ment to the late king had been miſapplied, and put to uſes inſt 
very different from thoſe it was intended for: that the ſeas . 
were ſo neglected, that the Corſairs had done great damage guſt 7. 

to the Engliſn merchants: that popery and arminianiſm were n 
countenanced by a ſtrong party in the kingdom. Neil biſhop * 
of Wincheſter v, and Laud biſhop of St. David's were chief- 


ly looked upon as the heads and protectors of the arminians 4, 24d the bi. 


nay, as favourers of popery, by reaſon of their rigid and paſ- i Nee 


ſionate zeal for all the ceremonies of the church of England, and Laud, 


even for ſuch as ſeemed the leaft neceſſary. This zeal ap- 
peared to many as myſterious as uncommon, and cauſed them 
to ſuſpect, that the two prelates, under colour of maintaining 
religion, had formed a project to reſtore popery. They 
could not imagine, that men ſhould have ſo ſtrong an attach- 
ment to things in themſelves of ſo little moment without ſome 
hidden deſign. Wherefore Mr. Montague was ſummoned 
a ſecond time before the houſe of commons *, and ſeverely re- 


primanded. | Montague 


Mean cenſured. 


Þ He was now biſhop of Durham, to popery or arbitrary power, Where 
and not of Wincheſter, till about 1627. fore, though the firſt aſſertors of armi. 
q Rapin, as well as moſt of our nianiſm happened likewiſe to be zealous 
writers, eſpecially thoſe of the puritan ſticklers for ſomething like a deſpotie 
party, ſeem to confound two things, power in the king, yet is the one no 
which have no manner cf relation to conſequence at all of the other, as a- 
each other, viz, arminianiſm and high- bundance of our hiſtorians would inſi- 
church · principles. The arminian nuate. Doubtleſs, Laud, Neile, Mon- 
doctrine, condemned by the ſynod of tague, and the reſt, who were for ſet- 
Dort, held in 1618, was in ſubſtance ting the king above the laws, would 
reduced to theſe five articles. I. God have been of that mind, whether they 
does not in an arbitrary manner pre- had been arminians or not. Even at 
deſtinate any perſon to be ſaved or dam- this time, the five articles above, which 
ned, II. Chriſt died for all men, that are now generally received in the church 
1s, all are partakers of the benefits of of England, are believed by thouſands, 
Chriſt's paſſion, who ſincerely perform who are not for carrying the authority 
che goſpel- terms of faith and repentance, of the king or church beyond its due 
III. How neceſſary ſoever grace may bounds. The reaſon why arminianiſm 
be towards our good actions, yet, IV. was condemned in the reigns of James I. 
It is not irreſiſtible, that is, we are ſtill and Charles I. was, becauſe our articles 
free· agents; conſequently, V. The and homilies (in the points above - men- 
faithful may finally fall away, or de- tioned) were generally underſtood in a 
part from a ſtate of grace. Now no- calviniſtical ſenſe, 
thing can be more evident, than that a r According to the condition of his 
man may embrace all theſe opinions, bond. Montagne's cauſe was recom- 
Without being one jot the more a friend mended to the duke of Buckingham, 


by 


1 
I 
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Mean while, the king ſeeing the parliament had ſpent the 


1625. three or four firſt days of their ſeſſion in talking of grievances, 
without any mention of the money he expected for ſupport- 
ing the war, ſent for both houſes, and in Chriſt-church-hall 


ſpoke to them in the following manner : 


The king 
ſends for 
the two 
houſes, 


The king's 
ſpeech to 
both houſes 
Auguſt 4, 
Ruſhworth. 
t. i. p. 177. 
Annals. 

p. 110. 


My lords, and you of the commons, 


* E all remember that from your defires and advice, 
my father, row with God, brake off theſe two 
treaties with Spain that were then in hand: weil you then 
foreſaw, that as well for regaining my diſpoſſeſſed bro- 
ther's inheritance, as home defence, a war was likely to 
ſucceed; and that as your counſels had led my father in- 
to it, ſo your aſſiſtance in a parliamentary way to purſue 
it ſhould not be wanting. That aid you gave him by ad- 
vice, was for ſuccour of his allies, the guarding of Ireland, 
and the, home part, ſupply of munition, preparing and 
ſetting forth of his navy. A council you thought of, and 
appointed for the war, and treaſurers for iſſuing of the 
monies: and to begin this work of your advice, you gave 
three ſubſidies, and as many fifteens, which with ſpecd 
were levied, and by direction of that council of. war (in 
which the preparation of this navy was not the leaſt) diſ- 
burſed. | 
& It pleaſed God at the entrance of this preparation (by 
your advice begun) to call my father to his mercy, where- 
by I entered as well to the care of your deſign, as his 
crown. I did not then, as princes do of cuſtom and for- 
mality, re-afſemble you, but that by your further advice 
and aid, I might be able to procced in that which by your 
counſels my father was engaged in. Your love to me, 
and forwardneſs to further thoſe affairs, you expreſſed by 
a grant of two ſubſidies yet ungathered ; although I muſt 
aſſure you, by myſelf and others upon. credit taken up, 
and aforehand difburſed, and as far ſhort, as yet to ſet 
forth that navy now preparing; as I have lately the eſti- 
mate of thoſe of care, and who are {till employed about 
it, whoſe particular of all expences about this preparation 


{hall be given you, when you pleaſe to take an account 


or 6” 


by Buckeridge biſhop of Rocheſter, own ſenſe, it being the great fault of the 


Howlſon biſhop of Oxford, and Laud of council of Trent, to require a ſubſcrip- 


St, 
men ought to be left to abound in their worth, tom, i, p. 176, 


David's, who obſerved, that learned tion to ſchool-opinions, &c. See Ruſh- 


When 
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When the king bad done ſpeaking, the lord Conway and Chatlesl. 
Sir John Coke, ſecretaries of ſtate, made ſpeeches, the deſign 1625. 
whereof, like that of the king's, was to demonſtrate the ab 
ſolute neceflity the commons were under, to grant his majeſty The ſecreta- 
a large ſum for the war wherein he was engaged. They for- Ru ſpeeches 
got not to repeat that the war was begun by the late king, t. i. wo 
by the advice of both houſes of parliament, for this was what 
the king conſidered as an unanſwerable reaſon. But the par- 
liament being now better inſormed how the king and the duke 
procured that advice from the-former parliament, theſe two 
ſpeeches produced no great effect. The commons being re- The com- 
turned to their houſe, proceeded to examine grievances, and Mons com- 
in the examination divers complaints were made againſt Res __ 
the duke of Buckingham. It was alſo complained, that — 
popery was not only tolerated, but even countenanced, con- Id. p. 179, 
trary to the king's expreſs promiſe: That pardons were grant- 1. a al. 
ed to recuſants, ſigned by the lord Conway fecretary of ſtate, Annals. 
who pretended to be authorized by the king, and that theſe 
pardons ſtopped the courſe of juſtice, and the execution of 
the laws. Whereupon the king thought himſelf obliged to 
return poſitive anſwers to the petition preſented to him at 
London by the two houſes, to which he had hitherto only 
anſwered in general. It is abſolutely neceſſary to inſert the 
petition, with the king's anſwers to each article, that the 
leader may the better judge how the king's promiſes were 
afterwards performed. 


Petition againſt recuſants, with the king's anſwers to each 
article, 


«© Moſt gracious ſovereign, 


« T T being infallibly true, that nothing can more eſtabliſh petiti 
: etition of 

„I the throne, and aſſure the peace and proſperity of the both houſes 
% people, than the unity and fincerity of religion; we your *2unft po- 
„ moſt humble and loyal ſubjccts, the lords ſpiritual and fints pre- 
temporal, and commons of this preſent parliament aſ- ſented to the 
„ ſembled, hold ourſelves bound in conſcience and duty to Ring at 
i | . | . Weſtmin- 

repreſent the ſame to your ſacred majeſty, together with gag, aner 
the dangerous conſequences of the increaſe of popery in ed by him 
„this land, and what we conteive to be the principal cauſes at Oxford. 
« th p 72 de th di Ruſhworth, 
thereof, and what may be the remedies, t. i. p. 181. 


The 
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The dangers appear in theſe particulars. 


J. In their deſperate ends, being, both the ſubverſion 
« of the church and ſtate, and the reſtleſſneſs of their ſpirits 


« to attain theſe ends; the doctrine of their teachers ang IM 


« leaders, perſuading them that therein they do God pood 


* 


<< ſervice. | 


II. Their evident and ſtrict dependency upon ſuch foreigy 
« princes, as no way affect the good of your majeſty and 
4 this ſtate. : gs 

« III. The opening a way of popularity to the ambition 
« of any who ſhall adventure to make himſelf head of þ 


6 great a party.“ 


The principal cauſe of the increaſe of papiſts. 


« J. The want of the due execution of the laws again} 
tc jeſuits, ſeminary-prieſts, and popiſh recuſants ; occalione 
« partly by the connivency of the ſtate, partly by defects u 
<« the laws themſelves, and partly by the manifold abuſe df 
„ officers. 

II. The interpoſing of foreign princes by their ambaſl- 
« dors and agents in favour of them. 

c III. Their great concourſe to the city, and frequent con. 
t ferences and conventicles there. 

« IV. The open and uſual reſort to the houſes and chapch 
« of foreign ambaſſadors. | 

« V. 1 he education of their children in ſeminaries, and 
« houſes of their religion in foreign parts, which of lat 
« have been greatly multiplied and enlarged for the enter: 
« tainment of the Engliſh. I 

« VI. That in ſome places of your realm, your people : 
« be not ſufficiently inſtructed in the knowledge of true it i © 
<« ligion. | : 

« VII. The licentious printing and diſperſing of popiſh i ® 
« ſeditious books. (50 ; 

„VIII. The employment of men ill- affected in religo = 


41 "wa 


in manv places of government, who do, ſhall, or af © 


« countenance the popiſh party.” 


111 
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The remedies againſt this outragious and dangerous diſeaſe 
| we conceive to be theſe enſuing. 


« J. That the youth of this realm be carefully educated 


46 by able and religious ſchool-maſters, and they to be en- 
joined to catechize and inſtruct their ſcholars in the grounds 
« and principles of true religion. And whereas by man 


* 


complaints from divers parts of the kingdom, it doth plain! 
appear, that ſundry popiſh ſcholars, diſſembling their re- 
« ligion, have craftily crept in, and obtained the places of 
« teaching in divers counties, and thereby infected and per- 
« yerted their ſcholars, and ſo fitted them to be tranſported 
« to the popiſh ſeminaries beyond the ſeas ; that therefore 
« there be great care in choice and admitting ſchool-maſters, 
« and that the ordinaries make diligent enquiries of their de- 
« meanors, and proceed to the removing of ſuch as ſhall be 
« faulty, or juſtly ſuſpected.” 


* 


His majeſty's anſwer. 


« This is well allowed of; and for the better performance 
« of what is deſired, letters ſhall be written to the two arch- 
« biſhops, and from them, letters to go to all the ordina- 
« ries of their ſeveral provinces to ſee this done; the ſeveral 
« ordinaries to give account of their doings herein to- the 
« archbiſhops reſpectively, and they to give account to his 
% majeſty of their proceedings herein,” 

« II. That the antient diſcipline of the univerſities be re- 
« ſtored, being the famous nurſeries of literature and virtue.” 

Anſwer. © This is approved by his majeſty, and the chan- 
« cellor of each univerſity ſhall be required to cauſe due exe- 


<« cution of it,” 


III. That ſpecial care be taken to enlarge the word of 
„God, throughout all the parts of your majeſty's dominions, 
as being the-moſt powerful means for planting of true re- 
“ ligion, and rooting out of the contrary ; To which end, 
among other things, let it pleaſe your majeſty. to adviſe 
your biſhops, by fatherly intreaty and tender uſage, to re- 
* duce to the peaceable and orderly ſervice of the church, 


e ſuch able miniſters as have been formerly filenced; that 


there may be a profitable uſe of their miniſtry in theſe 
* needful and dangerous times; and that non-refidency, 
** pluralities, and commendams, may be moderated. Where 
we cannot forbear, moſt humbly to thank your majeſty for 
+ diminiſhing the number of your own chaplains; not doubt- 

vs ing 
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Charles I.“ ing of the like princely care for the well-beſtowing of the 
| 1625. rell of your benefices, both to the comfort of the people, 
| © and the encouragement of the univerſities ; being full of 
| 5 grave and able miniſters unfurniſhed of. livings.“ 

Anſwer. ** This his majeſty likes well, ſo as it be applied 


if to ſuch miniſters as are peaceable, orderly, and conform. x 
1 <« able to the church- government. For pluralities and non. MW © 6 
; <« reſidencies, they are now ſo moderated, that the arch. ; 
<< biſhops affirm, there be now no diſpenſation for pluralitie $a 
granted; nor no man now is allowed above two benefice, „ 
and thoſe not above thirty miles diſtant : And for avoiding FE 
© non-reſidence, the canon in that caſe provided, ſhall be 2 
& duly put in execution. For commendams, they ſhall be py 
4 ſparingly granted, only in ſuch caſe where the exility and _ 
© ſmallneſs of the biſhopric requireth. Alſo his majeſty will 1 _ 
<* cauſe that the benefices belonging to him ſhall be well be. | 
„ ſtowed. And for the better propagating of religion, his MW _ 
„ majeſty recommendeth to the houſe of ' parliament, that Fre 
care may be taken, and proviſion made, that every pariſh 4 
„ ſhall allow a competent maintenance for an able miniſter; 9 
and that the owners of parſonages impropriate would alloy ee 
<« to the vicars, curates, and miniſters in villages and places Tt 
e belonging to their parſonage, ſufficient ſtipend and allow- W © | 
«© ance 2 preaching miniſters.” | « 4 


«© IV. That there may be ſtrict proviſion againſt tran” WW 7G 
« porting of Engliſh children to the ſeminaries beyond the 
„ ſeas, and for the recalling of them who are already there 
<< placed, and for the puniſhment of ſuch your ſubjects as are 
© maintainers of thoſe ſeminaries, or of the ſcholars ; con- 
6 ſidering, that beſides the ſeducing of your people, great 
© ſums of money are yearly expended upon them, to the im- 
„ poveriſhing of this kingdom.“ 

Anſwer. The law in this caſe ſhall be put in execution: 
4 And farther, there ſhall be letters written to the lord trea- 
« ſurer, and alſo to the lord admiral, that all the ports of 
ce this realm, and the creeks and members thereof be {triCt]y 
<< kept, and ſtrait ſearches made to this end: A proclamation 
< ſhall be, to recal both the children of noblemen, and the 
| e children of any other men, and they to return by a day; 
« alſo maintainers of ſeminaries of ſcholars there, ſhall be 

6 puniſhed according ta law . 
«« . That no popiſh recuſant be permitted to come 
<« within the court, unleſs your majeſty be pleaſed to call him 
| << upon ſpecial occaſion, agreeable to the ſtatute of 3 Ja. 
| And whereas your majeſty for the preventing of Span 
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e miſchiefs bath to your majeſty and the ſtate, hath in your Charlesl. 
$ princely wiſdom taken order, that none of your natural- 1625, 

(0 
| G6 


born ſubjects, not profeſſing the true religion, as by law 
eſtabliſhed, be admitted into the ſervice of your royal- 
conſort the queen, We give your majeſty moi humble 
thanks, and defire that your order herein may be ob- 
ſerved.” ; 

Anſwer. ©* If his majeſty mall find, or be informed of an 
concourſe of recuſants to die court, the law thall be ſtrict- 
ly followed: And his majeſty is pleaſed, that by procla- 
mation the Britiſh and Iriſh ſubjects mall be put in the ſame 
caſe, And as his majeſty hath provided in his treaty with 
France, ſo his purpoſe is to keep it, that none of his ſub- 
jects ſhall be admitted into his ſervice, or into the ſervice 
of his royal conſort the queen, that are popith recuſants.“ 
« VI. That all the laws now ſtanding in force againſt 
jeſuits, ſeminary prieſts, and others, having taken orders by 
authority derived from the ſee of Rome, be put in due 
execution. And to the intent they may not pretend to be 
ſurprized, that a ſpeedy and certain day be prefixed by 
your majeſty's proclamation, tor their departure out of this 
realm, and all other your dominions, and not to return 
upon the ſevereſt penalties of the laws now in force againſt 
them; and that all your majeſty's ſubjects may be thereby 
admoniſhed, not to receive, comfort, entertain, or conceal 
any of them, upon the penalties which may be lawfully 
inflicted : And that all ſuch papiſts, jeſuits, and recuſants, 
who are and ſhall be impriſoned tor recuſancy, or any 
other cauſe, may be ſo ſtrictly reſtrained, as that none 
ſhall have conference with them, thereby to avoid the con- 
tagion of their corrupt religion: And that no man that 
ſhall be ſuſpected of popery, be ſuffered to be a keeper of 
any of his majeſty's priſons.” 

Anſwer, * The law in this caſe ſhall be put in execution, 
and a proclamation ſhall be to the effect deſired ; and ſuch 
reſtraint ſhall be made, as is deſired, and no man that is 


*< juſtly ſuſpected of popery, ſhall be ſuffered to be a keeper 


of uy of his majeſty's priſons.” 

* VII. That your majeſty be pleaſed to take ſuch order as 
to your princely wiſdom ſhall be expedient, that no na- 
tural born ſubject, or ſtrange biſhops, nor any other by 
authority from the ſee of Rome, confer any eccleſiaſtical 
orders, to exerciſe any eccleſiaſtical function whatſoever, 


toward or upon your majeſty's natural ſubjects within your 
dominions,” 


Vol. VIII. Y Anſwer, 


[ 
| 
| 
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Charlesl. Anſwer, ** This is fit to be ordered according as is pro- 
| 1625. „ vided, and it ſhall be fo publiſhed by proclamation. M 

„ VIII. That your majeſty's learned council may receive 
ce order and commandment, to conſider of all former grants 


itt & of recuſants lands, that fuch of them may be avoic ſed iz 
il « are made to the recuſants uſe or intereſt, out of which the = 
i % recuſant receiveth any benefit, which are either void or 1 
| „ voidable by the law.” Fe 
Anſwer. ** The king will give order to his learned coun. MF *© 

& cil to conſider of the grants, and will do according as is iſ 6 

40 * * 1 iT: 


18; FD zat your majeſty will be likewiſe pleaſed rid! ly 
« to commar: all your Judges and miniſters of juſtice, ec. 


9 & cleſiaſtical and temporal, to fee the laws of this realn EE © 
| * againſt popitty recuſants, to be duly executed; and namely, or 
ho that the Cette Of excommuinica tio! 1 be 8 d and Cer- | Fes 
« tified againit them; and T9 they be not abſolved upon Ns 
“ public ſatisfaction by ere ing to confor mity.“ 3 


Anſwer. His majelty leaves the laws to their courſe, 


« and will order in the point of excommunication as is de- 1 
6 fired.“ | 
« X. That your majeſty will be pleaſed to remove from 5 
60 2 of authority and Freren, al! ſuch perſons, 28 2 
& are either popiſh recuſants, or according tO direction of EX © 
66 former acts of ſtate, to be } uitly ſuſpecied,” my 
Anſwer.“ This his majeſiy thinks fit, and will give order 3 
* for it.” . 
6 XI. That the preſent order be taken for difarming a ns HH 
| && PO] piſh recu ſants, legally COnvicte: «0 or jultly ful! ecte d, ac- i 2 
| « cording to the Jaws in that behalf, and the orders taken by WM * 
| „ his maje {ty's privy- council upon reaſon of ſtate,” == y 
| An «The laws and acts in this cate mall be follow- . 
« ed, and put in due execution. | . 0 
XII. That your majeſty be alſo pleaſed in reſpect: .. © 
e the great reſort of reculants, to and about London, t9 4 P 
command forthwith, upon pain of your indignation, ano WS.. ta 
„ {evere Cxecution of the laws, that they retire themſzc!ves A pe 
1 « tg'their ſeveral countries, there to remain confined within » yo 
| « five miles of their places.” . do 
Anſwer. „ For this the laws in force ſhall be forth wii for 


hs executed, 1 
if « XIII. And whereas your majeſty hath ſtrictly common. 
| « ed and taken order, that none of the natural born ſub 
„ repair to the hearing of maſſes, or other Aperitiv, T 
e vice at the chapels, or houſes of foreign ambalac 
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in any other places whatſoever ; we give your majeſty moſt Charles. 


humble thanks, and deſire that your order and command- 


ment therein may be continued and obſerved, and that the ⁊Xfä 


offenders herein may be puniſhed according to the laws,” 
Anſwer. ** The king gives aflent thereto, and will fee 
that obſerved which herein hath been commanded by him.” 
« XIV. That all ſuch inſolencies, as any that are popiſhly 
affected, have lately committed, or ſhall hereafter commit, 
to the diſhonour of our religion, or to the wrong of the 
true profeſſors thereof, be exemplarily puniſhed,” 
Anſwer. <* This ſhall be done as is deſired.” 

« XV, That the ſtatute of 1 Eliz. for the payment of 
twelve pence every Sunday, by ſuch as ſhall be abſent 
from divine ſervice in the church, without a lawful ex- 
cuſe, may be put in due execution, the rather, for that 
the penalty by law 1s given to the poor, and therefore not 
to be diſpenſed withal.” | | 

Anſwer. It is fit that this ſtatute be executed, and the 
penalties ſhall not be diſpenſed withal.” _ 

« XVI. Laſtly, That your majeſty would be pleaſed to 
extend your princely care alſo over the kingdom of Ireland, 
that the like courſes may be there taken for the reſtoring 
and eſtabliſhing of true religion.” _ 

Anſwer. His majeſty's cares are, and ſhall be, extended 
over the kindom of Ireland; and he will do all that a 


religious king ſhould do for the reſtoring and eſtabliſhing 
of true religion there.“ 


And thus moſt gracious ſovereign) according to our 


duty and zeal to God and religion, to your majeſty and 
your ſafety, to the church and commonwealth, and their 
peace and proſperity, we have made a faithful declaration 
of the preſent eſtate, the cauſes and remedies of this en- 
crealing diſeaſe of popery; humbly offering the ſame to your 
princely care and wiſdom. The anſwer of your majeſty's 
father, our late ſovereign of famous memory upon the like 
petition, did give us great comfort of reformation ; but 
your majeity's moſt gracious promiſes made in that kind, 
do give us coufidencè and aſſurance of the continual per- 
formance thereof. In which comfort and confidence re- 
poling ourſelves; we moſt humbly pray for your majeſty's 
long continuance in all princely felicity.” 


the promiſes, 
COIL» 


Theſe gracious anſwers of the king to the ſeveral articles The king's 
petition: of both houfes, wanted only the performance promiſes ul 
But if iy may be judged by the continual ***%*4%: 
3.3 | 
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Charles!. complaints of the parliaments throughout this whole reign, 
1625. concerning theſe articles, on which the king ſcems to have 
given entire ſatisfaction, it will eaſily be ſeen that Charles's 
Occaſion of Promiſes were no better performed than his father's. The 
the king's king expected, that his anſwers to the petition would gain 
* him the affection of the commons. But theſe anſwers, though 
commons. fo gracious and poſitive, could not engage them to do what 
he deſired, that is, to Jay aſide all other buſineſs, and think 
only of granting him money. He was engaged in a war, tg 
which he pretended the parliament had induced his late majeſ!y, 
from whence he interred, it was great injuſtice not to enable 
him ſpeedily to ſupport it. This was true in one ſenſe, The 
parliament adviſed king James to break off the treatics with 
Spain, and promiſed to aſſiſt him in caſe the breach ſhould 


' Reaſons for occaſion a war, as it was very likely, But, on the oth 


the com- ſide, it was now no longer a ſecret in England, that the for- 
MER. mer parliament was moved to give ſuch advice to the king, 
by the duke of Buckingham's narrative, a narrative falle in 

every particular, though atteſted by the late king and prince, 

So the former parliament's advice being grounded on a wren 
foundation, and as I may ſay, extorted by a mere artilice, 

the preſent parliament did not think themſelves obliged to 

perform very punctually a promiſe which the court had ob- 

tained rather by art, than by fairly ſtating the caſe, Never 

theleſs, this promiſe ſtill ſubſiſted; and if the commons had 

ſhown the public they were not obliged to keep it, they could 

not have done it without grievouſly affronting the king, 

by the diſcovery of the artihces he had uſed to procure it, 

They were willing to avoid that extremity. And therefore, 

letting the promiſe ſubſiſt without any diſobliging reflection 

on the king, their aim was to excuſe themſclves from grant- 

ing him freſh: ſupplies for a war raſhly undertaken, and with- 

Ruſhworth, out any likelihood of ſucceſs. At leaft, if they ſhould be 
1 22 forced to give any more money, rather than enter into a di- 
Cl:rendon, cuſſion of the cauſes which had engaged the kingdom in this 
t. i. p. 22. war, they intended the king ſhould purchaſe them, in ſome 
meaſure, with the redreſs of the grievances the nation groan- 

ed under. Wheretore, inſtead of the money-bill, as the king 

deſired, they began with examining and even inquiring after 

the grievances of the nation, and the ſtate of religion *. 11 

this inquiry, the duke of Buckingham and the reft of tie 


miniſters were not ſpared, 


They reſolved, that religion ſhould next the kingdom's ſafety ; aud then 
have the firſt place in their debates ; ſupplies, Ruſhworth, t. I. p. 186. 
| The 
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The king ſeeing what courſe the commons were taking, Charles]. 
was extremely offended. Firſt, As by their ſlowneſs they 1625. 
broke all his meaſures for the preſent campain. Secondly, 
He deemed it a manifeſt affront and contempt of his perſon, The king 
to preſume openly to attack his favourite and miniſters, or Wers de 


. 22 : 3 „ diſſolve the 
rather himſelf under their name. So, perceiving no likeli- parliament. 


hood of a ſpeedy ſupply, which was the ſole end of calling 
the parliament, he was determined to diſſolve it. The com- The com- 
mons having ſome notice of it, haſtily drew up the following Ine ou 
declaration, in order to throw the blame of the diſſolution RT mw. 
on the king, for ſear he ſhould himſelf lay it on them, un- 
der colour that they were not very ready to perform their 


promiſe. 


The Commons Declaration. 


0 W E the knights, citizens and burgeſſes of the com- Ruſhworth, 
* mons houſe of parliament, being the repreſentative “l. P. 199. 

« body of the whole commons of this realm, abundant'y 

« comforted in his majeſty's late gracious anſwer touching 

e religion, and his meilage for the care of our health, do 

„ ſolemnly proteſt and vow before God and the world, with 

« one heart and voice, that we are al! reſolved, and do 

« hereby declare, that we will ever continue molt loyal 

« and obedient ſubjects to our moſt gracious ſovereign lord 

king Charles; and that we will be ready in convenient 

time, and in a parliamentary way, freely and dutifally to 

do our utmoſt endeavours, to diſcover and reform the 

abuſes and grievances of the realm and ſtate, and in like 

fort to aſtord all neceflary ſupply to his moſt excellent ma- 

jeſty, upon his preſent, ard all other his juſt occaſions and 

deſigns; moſt humbly beſeeching our ſaid dear and dread 

ſovereign, in his princely wiſdom and goodneſs, to reſt aſ- 

ſured of the true and hearty affections of his poor com- 

mons, and to eſteem the ſame to be (as we conceive it is 

indeed) the greateſt worldly reputation and ſccurity that 

a juſt king can have; and to account all ſuch as flander- ” 

ers of the people's affections, and enemies to the common- 

wealth, that ſhall dare to ſay the contrary.” 


It evidently appears in this declaration, that the commons 
aum was to intimate to the people, that they intended not 
+ to deny the king money for his juſt occaſions: but believed 
to have a right to demand firſt the redreſs of grievances as a 
condition, tho' they avoided uſing that term. This is the 
5 T2 method 
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CharlesI. method conſtantly obſerved by the parliaments on the like 

1625. occaſions, and which is ſo neceſſary, that otherwiſe they 

w———— would never be ſure of procuring the people any ſatisfaction 
with reſpect to their grievances, For, grievances being pro- 

perly acts of injuſtice, and breaches of the laws committed 

by the king or his miniſters, the deſire of obtaining money 

from the parliament is commonly the only inducement to 

the court to deſiſt from injuring the people. Of this 

there are frequent examples in the hifttory of F:cland, 

But James I. and Charles I. took a different courſe from 

that of their predeceſſors. They choſe to diflolve their 
parliaments, rather than yield to redreſs their gri»va 1ces, 

This gave occaſion to aſcribe to them a formal defirn to 

free themſelves from the yoke of the parliament», 6; con- 

fine the uſe of them to the granting ſupplies and af»! 

ing the people. They could not underſtand, that what 

flowed from the royal authority ſhould be accounted + g 

The parlia- ance, This firſt parliament was therefore diſſolved for this 
ry dil (ole reaſon the 12th of Auguſt, not having ſat to do bulinc( 
our. parl, above three weeks both at Weſtminſter and Oxford. he 
Ruſbworth. king pretended to diſſolve it on account of the ſpreading of the 
t. l. P. 19. plague, but the true reaſon was, becauſe he found not in this 
parliament a compliance and diſpoſition fit for his purpoſe *, 
Negotiation The diſſolution of the parliament hindered not the king 
rebar at from purſuing his deſign of continuing, or rather of begin- 
againſt > ning the war with Spain. For though the late king had 
Spain, taken ſome meaſures tending to a war, there had hecn how- 

ever no action ſince the breach of the treaty. The ſending 

of count Mansfeldt into the Low- countries, in order to march 

into the Palatinate, was almoſt the only thing that could be 

conſidered as a declaration againſt Spain, though the project 

Thid. had miſcarried. Charles reſolving therefore to undertake 
Annals. ; p ram. - 

this war, of which he was the principal author and promoter, 

ſent the duke of Buckingham and the earl of Holland to th! 

The king Hague, to negotiate a league with the United. Provinces. In 

fits out a the mean time, a fleet was equipping in England to ac: 

— againſt Spain, Put as he wanted money, he found NO 
loass ſpeedier or better method to raiſe it, than by borrowing 0! 

Ruſbworth. perſons able to lend, to whom he directed letters under his 

F. 237 privy-ſeal, requiring by way of loan ſuch ſums as each were 


. . * * & = = * 1 = 
t The few acts made in this ſhort parli - reſtraint of tippling in inns, alehen““ 


ament were theſe: 1. An act forbideing and vituailns-houſes, 
ſports and paſtimes, ſuch as bear or bull- granted the king three entire bfi 
baiting, plays, or other unlawful exerciſ= and the laity two, See Statut, 
es, on Sundays. 2. An act for the farther 
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I taxed at v. This was the firſt effect of the diſſolution of the Charlesl. | "un 
"parliament. Theſe forced loans, prattifed by ſome kings of 1625. FA [440 
Ar re have ever been conſideted as great grievances, and 44 
tending to render parliaments uſeleſs. It will hereafter ap- 1 
. pear, that the next parliament did not ſufter theſe to paſs un- [it 
| complained of. However, to ſoften people's minds, and in- Ruſhworth, 11 b 
duce them to lend their money more freely, a proclamation *: - bh gk 1400 
was publithed, to cal! home all ſuch children as were now uiii s 1 
educating in foreign countries, as well as all the Engliſh, p. 2c, 179, Bk 
Scots and Iriſh, in the ſervice of the houſe of Auſtria, On 1 | 
the other hand, the privy-council iflued out warrants to Rafael It 
l difarm recuſants . I don't know whether theſe warrants t. i. p. 194. l 
| were ſtrictly executed: but it is certain however, that after- | 
wards the houſe of commons frequently required the difarm- | 


ing of the papiſts. | 
The flect deſigned againſt Spain was not ready to ſail till Fleet ſent 
. . - Props — . 1 nl 
the beginning of October, under the command of Edward ce 
; «f; 1 Spain. 
Cecil *, lately made viſcount Wimbleton, who had the earl ;; 
* , 


1d, D. 10 6. 
of Eſſex for vice-admiral. The fleet conſiſted of eighty ſail, Annals, 14 | | 
with ten regiments on board. Lhe intent of the expedition ; 0 
was to wait in ſome convenient place for the Spaniſh plate p. 207, 208. | 


fleet which was expected from the Indies in November. As At. Pud. 


XVIII. 


2 Le 1 
u The method was thus: firſt, the“ require of you by theſe preſents do 1% 
king wrote to the lord-lieutenants of “ is which we promiſe in the name 1] 
the counties, to ſend him in the names “ of us, our heirs, &c, to repay to you | 
of ſuch perſons as were of ability to fur= © or your affigns, within cighteen 


niſh him with money, and what ſums © months after payment thercot,”" 
they thought they could ſpars, Then Ee. Purſuant to this privy-wſeal, 
the controller of the king's houTold, the monies required were general- 
by the council's order, iſfued forth let- 

ters in the king's name, under the 
pri vy- ſeal, to the ſeveral perſons return- 


ly according to this proportion follow- 
ing, viz, for the weſt- riding of York» 
ſhire, Sir Thomas Wentworth, 201. 
ed for the loan of money, in form as Sir ſohn Jackſon, 20 J. Sir Edward 
follows; „ Truſty and well- beloved, Olh rn, 30 1. Godfery Copley, eſqz 


* — 


* &c. having obſerved in the cuſtoms 15 1. George Weſtby, eſqz 101. Sir | 4 
« of former times, that all the kings Henry Savil, 30 l. Sir John Savil, 151. | 144 
« of this realm, upon extraordinary Urfula Wentworth, 10 J. &c. Ruſn- 
*© occaſions, have uſed either to reſort worth, tom. i. p. 193. 0 | 
*« to. thoſe contributions, which ariſe vw Particularly the marquiſs of Wine 

* from the generality of ſubjects, or to cheſter, and his ton; the carl of Caſtle- i 
* private helps of ſome well affected in haven ; the viſcounts Montague and 14 

“e particular, by way of loan, — Colcheſter; the lores Peter, Morley, | + | 
© As we are enforced to proc ed inthe Vaux, Eures, Arundel of Warder, Ten- 
te latter courſe we coubt not ham, Herbeit, and Windſor. Ruſh- b 

© but we ſha!l receive ſuch a teſtimony worth, tom. i. p. 194.—— -The bi- 

9 of your good aftection from you, and ſhops were likewiſe commanded to pro- 4 
te that with ſuch alacrity, as may cezd againſt the papiſts by excommunt» 

© make the ſame ſo much more accept- cation, and other cerntures, Idem. p. | 

able, eſpecially ſeeing we require but. 198. | 

* that ſum which few men would deny x. Third ſon ef the earl of Exe- 

« a friend, ———— {oe lum Wwe tor, 


9 
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CharlesI. the admiral had ſufficient. time, he might have attacked a 
1625. great number of ſhips in the Bay of Cadiz, but the difficulty 
pf the enterprize, or ſome other reaſon cauſed him to ne- 
by lect that advantage, He was contented with landing Sir 
John Burroughs with ſome troops, who meeting no oppoſi- 

tion, only plundered ſome villages, and abuſed themſelves 
with wine, to their own, more than to their enemies pre- 


Non . judice. Whereupon they were forced to be re- imbarked 
ing any with all ſpeed. After that, the contagion ſpreading among 
thing. the troops, the fleet returned to England in November, 
Coke. without the king's reaping any benefit from this armament, 
which had been very chargeable to him, This ill ſucceſs did 
great injury to the king as well as to Buckingham, who 
was looked upon as the contriver and director of the court- 
projects. | 
A new par- The king finding himſelf without money, and conſe- 
jiament quently unable to continue the war, reſolved at length to 
lled, call a new parliament. But to avoid the inconvenience of 
Ruſhworth. een 
i. p. 108. ſeeing in the lower-houſe ſuch members as had moſt oppoſed 
Coke, him and exclaimed againſt the duke in the late parliament, 
1.216, the court invented this ſtratagem. All theſe perſons were 
made ſherifts, and ſo could not be choſen members of par- 
liament. Sir Edward Coke was of this number: but how- 
ever he and ſome others were choſen, prefering the ſervice 
they owed their country in parliament to that which they 
could render it as ſherifts . The parliament was ſummon- 
ed to meet on the th of February 1625-6, and on the 2d 
being Candlemaſs-day, the king was crowned by archbiſhop 
Abbot; William Laud biſhop of Bath and Wells, the king“ 
f favourite biſhop, officiating as dean of Weſtminſter, in tne 
er to 12 N gr” 
5 room of biſhop Williams, who, through the king's disfa- 
A he vour, was ſequeſtred from that ſervice *. Before the coro- 
ood, | oi 275 
Ruſh worth. nanon 
ls . 199 : 
nnals. The three perſons chiefly aimed at “ tain them as often as you fhall be 


were, Sir Edward Coke, Sir Robert 
Philips, and Sir Thomas Wentworth, 


made ſheriffs of Bucks, Somerſet, and 


Yorkſhire. Coke, p. 216. Sir Ed- 
ward Coke taking exceptions againſt 
the ſheriff's oath, theſe words were 
ever after left out: „ You ſhall do all 
* your pain and diligence to deſtroy 
e and make to ceaſe all manner of he- 
tc refies and errors, commonly called 
lollardies, within your bayliwiclk 
from time to time, and aũiſt all or- 
dinaries and commiſſioners of the 
% holy church, and favour and main— 


cc 


& required. 
198. 

2 Biſhop Land had the chief hand 
in compiling the form of the corona- 
tion, and officiated as dean of Welt- 
minſter, but did not crown the king, 
as Rapin ſays by miſtake, Ihe avbcts 
of Weſtminſter, it ſeems, had formerly, 
and afterwards the deans, 2 conſiderable 
ſhare in the ſolemnities oi the corona- 
tion, They had among other tings) 
the cuſtody of the old Regalia, that!“, 
the crown, the ſword, the tceptre, o_ 


ſpurs, &c, cf kingEdward tie conſeſ- 
10er. 


Ruſhworth, tom. . wy 
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nation, the king ordered by proclamation all ſuch as had Charles]. 


forty pounds a year or more, and were not yet knights, to 1625. 
come and receive the order of knighthood. This was con- 
ſidered as a new grievance, of which I ſhall ſpeak hereafter. 
It ſuffices to ſay at preſent, that when this cuſtom was firſt 
authoriſed by an act of parliament, with regard to ſuch as 
had twenty pounds a year in land, twenty pounds then were 
equal to three hundred at the time I am ſpeaking of. But 
the king thought it a favour to his ſubjects to include ſuch 
only in his order as had forty pounds a year. 

The coronation was performed with the uſual ceremonies, The king's 
But when all was over, the king being ſeated on his throne prone” 
ready to receive the homages of the lord, Laud approached 21 3 
him, and read an extroardinary paſſage, of which there ap- Annals. 
peared no inſtance in former coronations. It contained the 
following words: 

« Stand and hold faſt, from henceforth, the place to 
te which you have been heir by the ſucceſſion of your fore- 

« fathers, being now delivered to you by the authority of 
« almighty God, and by the hands of us, and al! the 
« biſhops and ſervants of God: and as you lee the clergy to 
« come nearer to the altar than others, ſo remember that 
« (in all places convenient) you give them greater honour, 

that the mediator of God and man may eſtabliſh you in 
the kingly throne to be a mediator betwixt the clergy and 
the laity, and that you may reign for ever with ſcſus 
« Chriſt, the King of kings, and Lord of lords.” 

The parliament being aſſembled on the 6th of February, 


the lord keeper Coventry ſpoke thus to both houles in the 
king's name. 


16 
ce 


* My lords, and you the knights, citizens, and burgeſles 
© of the houſe of commons. 


« vo are here aſſembled by his majeſty's writs 

6 and royal authority to hold a new parliament, the Ruſhworth, 
general, ancient and powerful council of this renowned t. i, p. 201. 
kingdom; whereof if we conſider aright. and think of The lord 


8 keeper Co- 

* that incomparable diſtance between the ſupreme height 1 
ſpeech. 

He was afterwards char. Ruſhworth, 


ged of h-viag made ſome alterations in t- l. P. 202, 
Laud finding an old crucifix among the the corcmation oath, but ſee what an- 


Tegalia, took care to place it upon the ſwer he makes to this, in State-trials, 
ary Collier's Eccl, Hiſt. dom. ls tom, 1. Þ, $66, &C 


for. Theſe things it was the dean's p. 736. 
buſineſs to prepare and ſet in order. 


| & and 
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Charles.“ and majeſty of a mighty monarch, and the ſubmiſſive awe 


1625. 


„ and lowlineſs of a loyal ſubject, we cannot but receive ex- 


& ceeding comfort and contentment in the frame and conſti- 
e tution of this higheſt court; wherein not only the prelates, 
«© nobles and grandees,, but the commons of all degrees 
« have their part, and wherein that high majeſty doth de- 
tc ſcend to admit, or rather to invite the humbleſt of his 
& ſubjects to conference and council with him, of the great, 
& weightys and difficult affairs of the king and kingdom; a 
benefit and favour whereof we cannot be too ſenſible and 
& thankful; for ſure I am, that all good hearts would be 
% both ſenſible and ſorrowful, if we did want it; and 
« therefore ir behoveth all, with united hearts and minds, 
& free from diſtraction and diverſion, to fix their thoughts 
« upon counſels and conlultations worthy of ſuch an aflem- 
« bly ;..remembering, that in it is preſented the majeſty and 
« greatneſs, the authority and power, the wiſdom and know- 
« ledge of this great and famous nation; and it behoveth 
&« us to magnify and bleſs God, that hath put the power of 
tc aſſembling parliaments in the hands of him, the virtue of 
« whole perſon doth ſtrive with the greatneſs of his princely 
<« lineage and deſcent, whether he ſhould be accounted ma- 
« jor or melior, a greater king, or a better man; and of 
« whom you have had ſo much trial and experience, that he 
« doth as affectionately love, as he doth exactly know and 
« underſtand the true uſe of parliaments ; witneſs his daily 
„ and unwearied acceſs to this houſe, before his acceſs to 
& the crown; his gracious readinels to all conferences of im- 
% portance; his frequent and effectual interceſſion to his 
ce bleſſed father of never-dying memory, for the good of the 
kingdom, with ſo happy ſucceſs, that both this and future 
« gencrations ſhall feel it, and have cauſe to rejoice at the 
ce ſucceſs of his majeſty's interceſſion. And when the roy! 
c diadem deſcended upon himſelf, preſently, in the midſt ot 
de his tears and ſighs for the departure of his moſt dear and 
« royal father, in the very firſt conſultation with his privy- 
c council, was reſolved to meet his people in parliament: 
c and no ſooner did the heavy hand of that deſtroying angel 
c forbear thoſe deadly ſtrokes, which for ſome time «ic 
c make this place inacceſſible , but his majeſty preſent! 
e refolved to recal it, and hath now brought you togetie!, 


* 
ite. 


a, He means the piague, of which hundred and ſeventcen perſons, Wilts 
their died, this year, in London and the lock, p. 3, 
out -pariſhes, thirty five-thouſand four 2 
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and in a happy time I truſt, to treat and conſult, with CharlesT; 
uniform deſires and united affections, of thoſe things that 1625. 


concern the general good, 

& And now being thus aſſembled, his majeſty hath com- 
manded me to let you know, that his love and affection 
to the public moved him to call this parliament; and 
looking into the danger, and the ſpreading of that morta- 
lity, and weighing the multitude of his majeſty's preſſing 
occaſions, and urging affairs of ſtate, both at home and 
abroad, much importing the ſafety and ſtate of this king- 
dom; the ſame aftection that moved him to call it, doth 
forbid him to prolong the fitting of nis parliament: and 
therefore his majeſty reſolving to conhne this meeting to a 
ſhort time, hath confined me to a ſhort errand; and that 
is, that as a thing moſt agreeable to the kingly office, to 
the example of the belt times, and to the frame of modern 
affairs, his majeſty hath called you together to conſult 
and to adviſe of provident and good laws, profitable for 
the public, and fitting for the preſent times and actions; for 
upon ſuch depends the aſſurance of religion. and of juſtice, 
which are the ſureſt pillars and buttrefles of good govern- 
ment in a kingdom: for his majeſty doth onſider, that 
the royal throne, on which God out of his mercy 
to us hath ſet him, is the fountain of all juſtice, and 
that good Jaws are the ſtreams and quits by which the be- 
nefit and uſe of this fountain is diſperſed to his people; 
and it is his majeſty's care and ſtudy, that his people may 
ſee with comfort and joy of heart, that this fountain is not 
dry, but that they and their poſtærity, may reſt aſſured and 
confident in his time, to receive as ample benefit from 
this fountain, by his majeſty's mercy and juſtice, as ever 
ſubjects did in the time of the moſt eminent princes 
amonſt his noble progenitors; wherein as his majeſty {hews 
himſelf moſt ſenſible of the good of the public, ſo were it 
an injury to this great and honourable aſſembly, if it ſhould 
be but doubted, that they ſhall not be as ſenſible of any 
thing that may add to his majeſty's honour ; which can- 
not but receive a hich degree of love and affection, if his 
majeſty ſucceeding 10 many religious, wiſe, and renowned 
princes, ſhould begin his reign with ſome additions unto 
thoſe good laws which their | nappy and glorious times have 
afforded. And this his majeſty hath cauſed me to deſire, 
at this time eſpecially above others; for his majeſty hav- 
ing at his royal coronation lately ſolemnized the ſacred 
y ghts of that bleſled marriage between his people and him; 
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Charles!l. 


1625. 


The king is 
thanked tor 
his anſwer 
to the 
petition 
againſt the 
recuſants. 
Ruſhworth, 
t. i. p. 207, 
Annals. 
The com- 
mons exa- 
mi ne griev- 
ances. 


Committees for the recovery of the Palatinate. 


appointed. 


Montague's another for religion. 


bock called 
in queſtion. 


Ruſhworth, 


TH RN HILTON 


and therein by a moſt holy oath vowed the protection of 
& the laws and maintenance of peace, both to church and 
„% people, no time can be ſo fit for his majeſty to adviſe and 
* conſult at large with his people, as at this preſent time, 
© wherein ſo lately his majeity hath vowed protection to his 
people, and they have proteſted their allegiance and ſer- 
vice to him. 

This is the ſum of that charge which I have received 
from his * y to ccliver unto you; | wherein you ſee 
« nis majeſty's intent to the public: and therefore his 
« deſire is, that according to that conveniency of time 
4 which his affairs 3 afford, you may apply yourſelves 
% toidiſpaten the Sutin of this Parliament.“ 

Though it did nut appear in this ſpeech, that the king 
intended to afk a ſupply of the commons, that was however, 
as was afterwards ſeen, the real motive of calling the parlia⸗ 
ment. But the commons did not think themſelves obliged 
to gueſs the king's intention, or prevent his demand. So, 
after chuſing their ſpeaker >, the firſt care was to thank the 
king for his gracious anſwer to the petition againſt recuſants, 
prelented to him at Oxford. Then they ſpent ſome days 
in examining the public grievances, amongſt which were 
reckoned the miſcarriage of the fleet to Cadiz, evil counſel- 
lors about the king, and the miſemployment of the three 
ſubſidies, and three fifteenths, granted to the late king, 
To examine the griev- 
ances with more order and clearneſs, committees were ap- 
pointed, one for ſecret affairs, another for grievances, and 

9 This laſt, whereof Mr. Pym was 
chairman, called in queſtion again, Montague's books, in- 
titled, An Anſwer to the late Gagg of Proteſtants, An Ap- 


t. i. p. 209. peal to Cæſar, and A treatiſe of the Invocation of Saints, and 


Annals. 
Coke p. 217 


reported to the houſe, the falſe, erroneous, papiſtical, Ar- 
minian, opinions found therein, repugnant to the articles of 
the church of England. For inftance, «+ That the church 
<« of Rome hath e ever remained firm upon the ſame founda- 
tion of ſacraments and doctrines inſtituted by God, That 
© the controverted points between the church of England 
“ and the church of Rome are of a leſſer and inferior nature, 
of which a man may be ignorant without any danger of 
„his foul at all. That images may be uſed for the inſtruc- 
tion of the ignorant, and the excitation of devotion. That 


6 there are tutelar ſaints as well as angels. That men juſti- 


b Sir Heneage Finch, 
46 fied 


France 
Vice-ac 
had ſej 
in our 
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« fied may fall away and depart from the ſtate of grace, and Charlesl. 
« ſome other-Arminian tenets,” 1625-6. 

The king ſeeing the commons bent upon the examination 
of religious matters, ordered his attorney general to acquaint The king's 
the judges of the circuit, that it was his pleaſure they thould nmr pay 
proceed with rigour againſt recuſants. He had promiſed this |.,,cecq 
ſix months before, in his anſwer to the former parliament's again re- 
petition : but, in all appearance, this article had been neglected po me 
by the court, or by thoſe who were commiſſioned to execute the t. i. p. 2 _ 
orders. It is certain, during this reign, ſuch kind of orders 
' were never punctually executed, 

The king had demanded a ſupply of money to carry on The com- 
the war; but the commons were in no haſte to grant it. On g che 
the contrary, they ſtill proceeded in the examination of griev- king's af- 
ances, and, among others, of certain repriſals made upon fairs, and 
France with too much precipitation, to the great damage of — 
the Engliſh merchants ©. The council of war, appointed by Id. p. 213. 
the parliament to manage the three ſubſidies granted to king Annals. 
James, were alſo obliged to give an account of their conduct. 

The king bearing this delay very impatiently, preſſed the The houſe 
commons to conſider of the ſupply. The lords alſo endea- E ſol- 

n . icite them 
voured to perſwade them to it, in a conference which they in „in. 
deſired on that occaſion; but it was to no purpoſe. On the 
contrary, they heard the report of the committee concerning, 
the nation's grievances, wherein they had always the duke of 
Buckingham in view, and even cauſed him to be informed of 
the articles on which the complaints againſt him were ground- 
ed. Whereupon the king ſent a letter to the ſpeaker, with a 
meſſage to the houſe by Sir Richard Welton, 


Truſty and well-beloved, 


" Aung aſſembled the parliament early in the beginning The king's 


of the year, for the more timely help and advice ot - xr tag the 
our people in our great and important affairs; and having 1 


of late, not only by meſſage, but alſo of ourſclf, put our t. i. p. 214+ 
houſe of commons in mind of our preſſing occaſions, and of Annals, 

he preſent eſtate of Chriſtendc | ave cqual ? 
the preſent eſtate 0 riſtendom, wherein they have equal 


© It ſeems a report was made to the ham's order, after the king and council 

vuſe, that the reaſon why our mer- had ordered the ſhip to be reſtored upon 
Haats ſhips and goods were ſeized in a juſt claim. That twenty-three bags 
France, was, becauſe Sir James Bagg, of ſilver, and eight of gold, were by Sir 
Vice-admiral of Cornwal, and others, Francis Steward delivercd to the duke, 
had ſeized upon the goods of the French who ſaid, he won!d juſtify the ſtay of 
m our ports, particularly a ſhip called the ſhip by order from the king. Ruſh- 
iz Peter of Newhaven, by Buckiag- worth, tom. i. p. 213. 
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| Charles]. © intereſt with us; as well in reſp: of their own former en: W 
1625-6. gagements, as of the common cauſe ; we {hall not need to 18 
[| —— dell them with What care and patience we have in the midſt 
3 c of our neceſſities attended their reſolutions; but becauſe 
| ce their unſeaſonable ſlowneſs may produce at home as ill 
U ce effects as a denial, and hazard the whole eſtate of thing; 
ce abroad; we have thought fit by you the ſpeaker, to let 
| c them know, that without more loſs of time, we look for a 
| « full and perfect anſwer of what they will give for our ſup- 
| « ply, according to our expectation, and their promiſes; 
« wherein, as we preſs for nothing beyond the preſent ſtate 
« and condition of our ſubjects, fo we accept no leſs than is 
c proportionable to the greatnefs and goodneſs of the cauſe: 
«' neither do we preſs them to a preſent reſolution in this, | 
« with a purpoſe to precipitate their counſels, much leſs to ST 
6 enter upon their privileges, but to ſhew that it is uniit to 
« depend any longer upon uncertainties, whereby the whole 
& weight of the affairs of Chriſtendom may break in upon us 
. « upon the ſudden, to our dithonour, and the ſhame of this : 
„ nation. And for the buſineſs at home, we command you I 
« to promiſe them in our name, that after they have ſatished : 
« us in this our reaſonable demand, we ſhall not only con- 
ic tinue them together at this time, ſo long as the ſeaſon will 
«© permit, but call them ſhortly again to perſect thoſe neceſ- 
« ſary buſineſſes which ſhall be now left undone ; and now 
« we ſhall willingly apply fit and ſ-aſonable remedies to ſuch 
ce juſt grievances which they ſhall preſent unto us in a duti- 
« ful and mannerly way, without throwing an ill odour upon 


« our preſent government, or upon the government of ou 85 
| &« late bleſſed father. And if there be yet who deſire to fin- 13 
4 &« fault, we ſhall think him the wiſeſt reprehender of errors Buck 
0 & paſt, who, without reflecting backward, can give us coun- BY 
/ & ſe] how to ſettle the preſent eſtate of things, and to provide FL 


« for the future ſafety and honour of the kingdom.” 


1 8 72 | quarr, 

{ The meſſage brought at the ſame time and delivered to the | 

; houſe by Weſton. contained five articles of expence to be | to ho 
provided for, namely, one 


Headsofthe 1. That his majeſty's fleet being returned, and the vic- dera 
expence to cc tuals ſpent, the men muſt of necetlity be diſcharged, and I; 
8 de their wages paid, or clie un afſured mutiny will follow, 
Ruſhworth, „ which may be many ways dangerous at this time. 
t. i. p. 215. 2 That his majeſty hath made ready about forty mips, 
4 to be ſet forth on a ſecond voyage, to hinder the enemy» 

« which want only victuals and ſome men, which, withou! 

2 6 prelent 


trance 
them. 
latina 
whole 
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© « preſent ſupply of money, cannot be ſet forth and kept to- Charles. 
© «© gether. | 1625-6. 

« 3, That the army which is appointed in every coaſt, 


r muſt preſently be diſbanded, if they be not preſently ſup- ! 

v plied with victuals and cloaths. | | It 
4 4, That if the companies of Ireland, lately ſent thither, i 
« be not provided for, inſtead of defending that country, they | 
« will prove the authors of rebellion. | 10 

« 5. That the ſeaſon of providing healthful victuals will 0 
be paſt, if this month be neglected. | 
And therefore his majeſty commandeth me to tell you, | 
« that he deſired to know, without further delaying of time, 

« what ſupply you will give him for theſe his preſent occa- 
« fjons, that he may accordingly frame his courſe and 
& counſel.” 

The commons were not very well pleaſed with the letter The com- 
or meſſage, wherein were ſeveral things they could not ap- mons are 
prove. 1. The manner of demanding the ſupply, which eng 
ſhowed it to be not ſo much a free-gift on their part as an thereof, 
obligation. 2. The king ſet them a time, by ordering it to 
be done without delay, and before all other things. 3. He 
would not accept of leſs than was neceſſary, and this could 
relate only to the five articles of expence, which was pro- 
| perly ſpecifying to them the ſum they were to give. 4. The 1 

king demanded money with an extraordinary and unprece- | 11 
dented haughtineſs. 5. The king grounded his demands | | 
upon the parliament's engagement to king James, an engage- 
ment fraudulently obtained by the duke of Buckingham's falſe 
E narration. 6. The war, for which ſo much money was to 
be given, had been raſhly undertaken, at a time when there 
was no proſpect of ſucceſs; and the king and the duke of 
Buckingham were known to be the authors of it, though the 
king perpetually inſiſted upon the parliament's advice to his 
father. Had it been undertaken, at the beginning of the 
| quarrel between the king of Bohemia and the emperor, or 
| even before the loſs of the Palatinate, when there was room 
to hope for the aſſiſtance of the proteſtant princes, it might 
| have been expected to be crowned with ſucceſs. But it was | 
begun at a time, when all the princes of Germany were either | 
| ſubdued by or united to the emperor ; at a time when there 4 
wa not a ſingle place left that might afford the Engliſh en- | 
| france into the Palatinate, or could poſſibly be approached by 
| them. How then could it be expected to wreſt the two Pa- 
latinates from the emperor and the duke of Bavaria? The 
| Whole therefore was reduced to the attacking of the Spaniard. 


Upon 
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CharlesI. Upon what account? It was either to oblige him to uſe his 


162 5-6. 


The com- 
mons an- 
ſwer to the 
king. 


Ruſhworth, 
t. i. p. 216, 


intereſt for the reſtitution of the Palatinate, in which caſe x 
war was needleſs, ſince he had promiſed his mediation, and 
even engaged to render it effectual, before the breach of the 
marriage: or elſe, to conſtrain him to employ his arms in 
wreſting the Palatinates from the two princes in poſſeſſion, a 
2 which appeared extravagant, and would have drained 
ngland of men and money to no purpoſe. Beſides, the late 
expedition of the fleet, was no great encouragement to pro- 
ſecute that undertaking. 7. Finally, though the commons 
did not care openly to enter into all theſe diſcuſſions, they 
were willing however to ſhow the king, they did not mean to 
be amuſed with a promiſe extorted by a mere artifice, and, if 
they granted him money, would reap at leaſt the advantage 
of procuring the redreſs of the national grievances, But the 
king took care to ſhut that door 1 them, by deferring 
the redreſs of the grievances to another time. As they per- 
ceived, and the king himſelf intimated to them, that the defired 
ſupply would not be the Jaſt, they could not be ſure, but in 
the nex ſeſſion of parliament the king would again expect the 
money-bill to paſs before the grievances, and fo there would 
be no end. Theſe were the true reaſons of the tardineſs of 
the commons, and their little ardour for the king's affairs, 
though they would not openly declare them for fear of en- 
gaging in debates offenſive to his majeſty. Nevertheleſs they 
were willing to intimate them to him, and, very likely, he 
perceived them well enough, though it was thought proper on 
both ſides to conceal them from the public. F or this cauſe 
the commons reſolved to ſend an anſwer to the king's mel- 
ſage, full of reſpect, ſubmiſſion, expreſſions of zeal for his 
ſervice, and even promiſes of aiding him in his wants, though 
in a general manner, But withal, they artfully intimated to 
him, that redreſs of grievances ought to precede the ſupp]y 
they intended to grant him. Their anſwer was as follows: 


« Moft gracious ſovereign, 
2 YOUR majeſty's dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the com- 


mons now aſſembled in parliament, in all humility, 
« preſent unto your royal wiſdom, this their loyal anſwer ! 
the meſſage, which your majeſty was pleaſed by the chan- 
* cellor of the exchequer to ſend unto them, deſiring to know, 
« without any further 2 of time, what ſupply the) 
would give to your majeſty, for your preſent and extraor- 


« dinary occaſions, that you might accordingly frame you 
N « courſes 


' 
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© courſes and counſels. Firſt of all, they moſt humbly be- CharlesT. e 
e ſeech your majeſty, to know and reſt aſſured, that no king 1525-6. ' il 
« was ever dearer to his people than your majeſty ; no peo- = — | 1 8 
« ple more zealous to maintain and advance the honour and i Whit 
« oreatneſs of their king than they; which, as upon all occa- "2:0 4 
0 2 they ſhall be ready to expreſs, ſo eſpecially. in the Bt 
« ſupport of that cauſe, wherein your majeſty and your allies 4 
« are now juſtly engaged. And becauſe they cannot doubt, 
« but your majeſty in your great wiſom, even out of juſtice, 1 
and according to the example of your moſt famous prede- 11 
« ceſſors, will be pleaſed graciouſly to accept the faithful and U 
neceſſary information and advice of your parliament, which 
can have no end but the ſervice of your majeſty, and ſafety 
« of your realm, in diſcovering the cauſes, and propoſing the 
« remedies of theſe great evils, which have occaſioned your 
« majeſty's wants, and your people's grief. Wit. 
2 They therefore in confidence and full aſſurance of re- 
| © dreſs therein, do with one conſent propoſe (though in for- 
mer time ſuch courſe hath been unuſed) that they really 
© intend to aſſiſt and ſupply your majeſty in ſuch a way, and 
E © in ſo ample a meaſure, as may make you ſafe at home, 
| © and feared abroad; for the diſpatch whereof they will uſe 
F © ſuch diligence as your majeſty's prefling and preſent occa- 
E © ſions ſhall require.” | 
| The king fully perceived the intention of the houſe in | ©: [44 
> ſending him this anſwer. But he had not the ſame reaſons as SHIRE; | 
che commons to be reſerved in his expreſſions. It was rather 
his intereſt to ſpeak freely, for fear, by diſſembling his prin- | | 
ciples and pretenſions, he ſhould encourage the commons to | i 
attack the duke of Buckingham, who was counted the prime 
author of the grievances. His majeſty therefore makes this 
reply to the commons anſwer : 


—— —ũä b ꝑ—ÿ —. iH’ ñmßw—2 
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« Mr. Speaker, 


HE anſwer of the commons delivered by you, I like Ar king's 
I well of, and do take it for a full and ſatisfactory an- R*Aworth, 
© © (wer, and I thank them for it, and I hope you will with b. i. g.216. 
| * all expedition take a courſe for performance thereof, the 

| * which will turn to your own good as well as mine; 

| © but for your clauſe therein, of preſenting of grievances, I 

* take that but for a parentheſis in your ſpeech, and not a 1 
| condition ; and yet for anſwer to that part, I will tell you, [| 
| © I will be as willing to hear your grievances, as my pre- 
| * deceſfors have been, ſo that you. will apply yourſelves to 
Vol. VIII. 2 5 redreſs 
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Turner's 
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CharlesI, * redreſs grievances, and not to enquire after grievances, 1 


* muſt let you know, that I will not allow any of my ſer- 


« yants to be queſtioned amongſt you, much leſs ſuch as are 


of eminent place, and near unto me. The old queſtion 
«© was, ** What ſhall be done to the man whom the kin 


4 will honour ?” But now it hath been the labour of ſome, 


* to ſeek what may be done againſt him whom the kin 
„ thinks fit to honour. I ſee you ſpecially aim at the duke 
* of Buckingham; I wonder what hath ſo altered your af- 
c ſedions towards him. I do well remember, that in the laſt 


« parliament in my father's t me, when he was the inſtru- 


„ ment to break the treatics, all of you (and yet I cannot 
« ſay all, for I know ſome of you are changed, but yet the 
© houſe of commons is always the fame) did fo much ho- 
„ nour and reſpe& him, that all the honour conterred on him 
« was too little; and what he hath done fince to alter and 
« change your minds, I wot not; but can affure you, he hath 
& not meddled, or done any thing concerning the public or 
% commonwealth, but by ſpecial directions and appointment, 
and as my ſervant; and is ſo far from gaining or improv- 
« ing his eſtate thereby, that I verily think he hath rather 
« impaired the ſame. I would you would haſten for m 
«« ſupply, or elſe it will be worſe for yourſelves ; for if any 
„ill happen, I think I ſhall be the laſt ſhall feel it.” 

This letter hindered not the commons from proceeding in 
the examination of the duke of Buckingham's conduct, it be- 
ing reſolved to impeach him in form. The queſtion was 
moved by Dr. Turner, a phyſician, * Whether common 
<« fame be a good ground of proceeding for the houſe f” The 
queſtion was decided in the affirmative, after conſulting ſome 
lawyers a, at which the king was extremely offended, and 
ſhowed his diſpleaſure to the commons, demanding withal, 
that Turner m ght be puniſhed for moving ſuch a queſtion ©. 
But this meſſage ſignified but little, and the houſe {till conti- 
nuing to proceed againſt the duke, it was the general opi- 
nion of the membeis that, in granting the king money, the 
redreſs of the grievances was not to be neglected. 

Mean while, to take from the king the pretence which all 


theſe delays might furniſh him with, the commons unani- 


moully voted him three ſubſidies and three fiſteenths, to which, 


d Sir Thomas Wentworth, Mr. Noy, for Aileſbury, who ſaid in the houſe, 
Mr. Selden, and others. Whitlock, p. 3. © That it was better to die by an ehe- 
e 'The king, in this meſlage, demande „ my, than to ſufier at home. Ruſh- 
ed juſtice alſo againſt Mr. Clemenc worth, tom, I. p. 218. 

Coke, Sir Edward's ſon, and member ä 
; INES a month 
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ga month after, was added a fourth ſubſidy, Moreover they Charlesl. 
fixed the payment of the fuſt to the Jaſt day of Junef, No- 1625-6. 


thing is a clearer evidence of the deſign aſcribed by me 
% the commons, namely, that in granting money to the 
king, they meant to render their liberality ſubſervient to the 
redreſs of grievances, By this expedient they ſhowed the 
public, how ready they were to aſſiſt the king in his neceſſi- 
ties; but at the ſame time reſerved to themſelves the liberty 
of paſſing this vote into an act (without which it was of no 
uſe to the king) when they ſhould think fit. Now, accord- 
ing to their intention, this act was not to paſs till the griev- 
ances were preſented to, and anſwered by the king. Thus 
he was deprived of the pretence to complain of their delays, 
though indeed what they did for him could be advantagious 
to him, but on ſuppoſition he would regard their deſires. This 


delign, and was the more oftended, as all their proceedings 
were levelled at the duke of Buckingham, or rather at the king 
himſelf, who had publicly declared, the duke had only fol- 
lowed his orders, without being able to prevail for his bein 
left unmoleſted. As he found they ated with too little re- 
ſpect, he reſolved to let them know how much he was diſ- 
| pleaſed with their proceedings, doubtleſs, to frighten them inta 

another courſe. He ſent therefore for both houſes to White- 
| hall, where he made the following ſpeech : 


« My Lords and Gentlemen, 


* my lords, you of the upper-houle, to give you thanks for 
the care of the ſtate of the kingdom now; and not only 


fellow houſe of the commons, to take that inta their 
* conſideration. Therefore (my lords) I muſt not only give 
you thanks, but I muſt alſo avow, that if this parliament 
| © do not redound to the good of this kingdom (which I pray 
* God it may) it is not your faults. And you, gentlemen 
of the houſe of commons, I am forry that I may not juſtly 
* give the ſame thanks to you; but that I muſt tell you, that 
Jam come here to ſhow you your errors, and, as J may 
| call it, unparliamentary proceedings in this parliament. 
: But I do not deſpair, becauſe you ſhall &e your faults ſo 
' Clearly by the lord-keeper, that you may ſo amend your 


s And the laſt of October. Idem, p. 221. 
2 2 pro- 


greatly embarraſſed the king. He plainly ſaw the commons The king is 


00 1 Have called you hither to-day, I mean both houſes of 1626. 


parliament ; but it is for ſeveral and diſtinct reaſons :; The king's 


Ruiſhworthy 
| © for the care of your own proccedings, but enticing your t. i. P- 221. 


— . 


— 
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Charles.“ proceedings, that this parliament ſhall end comfortably 
1626. and happily, though at the beginning it hath had ſome 


e rubs.” 


Then the lord keeper, by the kirg's command, ſpoke next, 


« My loids, and you the knights, citizens, and burgeſſes df 
the houſe of commons. 


— yo U are here aſſembled by his majeſty's commandment, 
425 to receive a declaration of his royal pleaſore; which 
although it be intended only to the houſe of commons, yet 
& his majeſty hath thought meet, the matter being of great 
& weight and importance, it ſhould be delivered in the pre- 
& {ence of both houſes, and both houſes make one genera 
council: and his majeſty is willing, that the lords ſhouls 
ce be witneſſes of the honour and juſtice of his reſolutions 
And therefore the errand, which by his majeſty's direction 
« ] muſt deliver, hath relation to the houſe of commons 
« ] muſt addreſs myſelf therefore to you, Mr. Speaker, ans 
the reſt of that houſe. 

« And firſt, his majeſty would have you to underſtand 
ce that there was never any king more loving to his peops 
c or better affectioned to the right uſe of parliaments, that 
& his majeſty hath approved himſelf to be, not only by | 
44 long ' patience fince the fitting down of this parliament 
&« but by thoſe mild and calm directions which from tim 
„ to time that houſe hath received by meſſage and lette! 
* and from his royal mouth; when the irregular humout 
ce of ſome particular perſons wrought diverſions and diftrac 
<« tions there, to the diſturbance of thoſe great and weigit 
affairs, which the neceſſity of the times, the honour as 
& ſafety of the king and kingdom called upon. And there 
© fore his majeſty doth aſſure you, that when theſe gre 
affairs are ſettled, and that his majeſty hath received [+ 
e tisfaction of his reaſonable demands, he will, as a juſt kin; 
hear and anſwer your juſt grievances, which in a dut 
<« way ſhall be preſented unto him; and this his majeſty duc 
© avow. | 

Next his majeſty would have you know of a fur 
& That as never any king was more loving to his people, lc 
better affectioned to the right uſe of parliaments, ſo nei 
« king more jealous of his honour, nor more ſenſible of 
& neglect and contempt of his royal rights, which his majeiy 
c will by no means ſuffer to be violated by any pre” 
colour of parliamentary liberty; wherein his majeſty ö 
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tc not forget, that the parliament is his council, and there- Charles. 
« fore ought to have the liberty of a council ; but his ma- 1626. 
« jelty underſtands the difference betwixt council and con- 
« trolling, and between liberty, and the abufe of liberty. 
« This being ſet down in general, his majeſty hath com- 
« manded me to relate ſome particular paſſages and proceed- 
« ings, Whereat he finds himſelf aggrieved. 
« Firſt, Whereas a ſeditious ſpeech was uttered amongſt 
« you by Mr. Coke, the houſe did not, as they ought to do, 
« cenſure and correct him. And when his majeſty under- 
„ ſtanding it, did, by a meſſage by Mr. chancellor of the 
© exchequer, delivered to the houſe, require juſtice of you, 
c his majeſty hath ſince found nothing but protracting and 
4 delays. This his majeſty holds not agreeable to the 
E « wiſdom and the duty which he expected from the houſe 
= « of commons. 
 <« Secondly, Whereas doctor Turner, in a ſtrange un- 
= parliamentary way, without any ground of knowledge in 
E « himſelf, or offering any particular proof of the houſe, did 
take upon him to adviſe the houſe to enquire upon 1 
articles againſt the duke of Buckingham, as he pretended, 
E « but in truth, to wound the honour and government of his 
= * majeſty, and of his renowned father; and his majeſty, 
a flrſt by a meſſage, and after by his own royal mouth, did 
= « declare, That that courſe of enquiry was an example 
which by no way he could ſuffer, though it were againſt 
* « his meaneſt ſervant, much leſs againft one ſo near him; | 
e and that his majeſty did much wonder at the fooliſh in- i 
© © folency of any man, that can think, that his majeſty | 
* ſhould be drawn out of any end to offer ſuch a facrifice, | 
E « ſo unworthy of a king, or a good maſter ; yet for all this, | 
you have been ſo far from correcting the inſolency of [ 
E « Turner, that ever ſince that time your committees have | 
E © walked in the ſteps of Turner, and proceeded in an un- | 
3 parliamentary inquiſition, running upon generals, and re- | Ti- 
& © peating that whereof you have made fame the ground- 
E «© work. Here his majeſty hath cauſe to be exceeding ſen- 
© © ſible, that upon every particul-r he finds the honour of his 
„father ſtained and blemiſhed, and his own no leſs; and 
| © withal you have manifeſted a great forwardneſs, rather to 
| © pluck out of his boſom thoſe who are near about him, and 
| © whom his majeſty hath cauſe to affect, than to truſt his 
{© majeſty with the future reformation of theſe things which 
you ſeem to aim at: And yet you cannot deny but his | 
2 majeſty hath wrought a greater reformation in matters of | 
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CharlesT, ©© religion, execution of the laws, and concerning things of 


1626. 


“ great importance, than the ſhortneſs of his reign (in which 
c he hath been hindered, partly through ſickneſs, and the 
c diftration of things, which we could have wiſhed had been 
ce otherwiſe) could produce. 
Concerning the duke of Buckingham, his majeſty hath 
& commanded me to tell you, That himſelf doth better know 
„ than any man living, the ſincerity of the duke's proceed. 
« ings; with what cautions of weight and diſcretion he hath 
<« been guided in his public employments, from his majeſty 
c and his bleſſed father; what enemies he hath procured at 
&« home and abroad; what peril of his perſon, and hazard of 
<« his eſtate, he ran into, for the ſervice of his majeſty, and 
c his ever-bleſſed father; and how forward he hath been in 
cc the ſervice of this houſe, many times ſince his return from 
& Spain. And therefore his majeſty cannot believe, that the 
« aim is at the duke of Buckingham, but findeth that theſe 
ce proceedings do directly wound the honour and judgment 
c of himſelf and of his father. It is therefore his majeſty“ 
« expreſs and final commandment, that you yield obedience 
ec unto thoſe directions which you have formerly receive, 
ac and ceaſe this unparliamentary inquiſition, and commit unto 
c his majeſty's care, and wiſdom, and juſtice, the future . 
<« formation of theſe things which you ſuppoſe to be other- 
<< wiſe than they ſhould be: And his majeſty is reſolved, that 
< before the end of this ſeſſion, he will ſet ſuch a courſe, both 
© for the amending of any thing that may be found amid, 
c and for the ſettling of his own eſtate, as he doubteth nt 
« but will give you ample ſatisfaction and comfort, 
Next to this, his majeſty takes notice, that you haue 
cc ſuffered the greateſt council of ſtate to be cenſured and 
c traduced in the houſe, by men whoſe years and education 
« cannot attain to that depth: That foreign buſineſſes hare 
c been entertained in the houſe, to the hindrance and dil 
« advantage of his majeſty's negotiations: That the fame 
< year, yea, the firſt. day of his majeſty's inauguration, you 
& ſuffered his council, government, and ſervants, to be pi 
« rallelled with the times of moſt exception: That you! 
« committees have preſumed to examine the letters of ſecie- 
« taries of flate, nay, his own; and ſent a general warralt 
& to his ſignet office, and commanded his officers, not only 
© to produce and ſhew the records, but their books and pt. 
« vate notes, which they made for his majeſty's ſervice: 
„ This his majeſty holds as unſufferable, and it was in fol. 
6 mer times unuſual, 
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with the greatneſs of his affairs, both at home and abroad, 
with the ſtrong preparation of the enemy, with the im- 
portance of upholding his allies, ſtrengthning and ſecuring 
both England and Ireland; beſides the encountering and 
annoying the enemy by a powerful fleet at ſea, and the 
charge of all: This having been calculated unto you, you 
have profeſſed unto his majeſty, by the mouth of your 
ſpeaker, your carefulneſs to ſupport the cauſe wherein his 
majeſty and his allies are juſtly engaged ; your unanimous 
conſent and real intention to ſupply his majeſty in ſuch a 
meaſure as ſhould make him ſafe at home, and feared a- 
broad; and that in the diſpatch hereof you would uſe ſuch 
diligence as his majeſty's preſſing and preſent occaſions did 
require. 
« And now his majeſty having erected a proceeding ſuitable 
to this engagement, he doth obſerve, that in two days 
only of twelve, this buſineſs was thought of, and not be- 
gun till his majeſty by a meſſage put you in mind of it, 
whilſt your inquiſition againſt his majeſty's direction pro- 
ceeded day by day. 
& And for the meaſure of this ſupply, his majeſty findeth 
it ſo far from making himſelf ſafe at home, and feared a- 
broad; as contrariwiſe it expoſeth him both to danger and 
diſeſteem; for his majeſty cannot expect, without better 
help, but that his allies muſt preſently diſband, and leave 
him alone to bear the fury of a provoked and powerful ene- 
my: So as both he and you ſhall be unſafe at home, and 
aſhamed and deſpiſed abroad. And for the manner of the 
ſupply, it is in itſelf very diſhonourable, and full of dif- 
truſt ; for although you have avoided the literal word of a 
condition, whereof his majeſty himſelf did warn you, when 
he told you of your parentheſis; yet you have put to it 
the effect of a condition, ſince the bill is not come into 
your houſe untill your grievances be both preferred and an- 
ſwered. No ſuch thing was in that expreſſion and engage- 
ment delivered by your ſpeaker, for which his majeſty 
holdeth, that you have receded both in matter and man- 
ner, to his great diſadvantage and diſhonour. And there- 
fore his majeſty commandeth, that you go together, and 
by Saturday next return your final anſwer, what further 
ſupply you will add to this you have already agreed on, 
and that to be without condition, either directly or indiret- 
Ly” 4 6 ly, 
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Charles I.“ ly, for the ſupply of theſe great and important affairs of 

1626, ** his majeſty ; which for the reaſons formerly made known 
ce unto you, can endure no longer delay; and if you ſhall not 
«© by that time reſolve on a more ample ſupply, his majeſty 
„% cannot expect a ſupply this way, nor promiſe you to fit 
longer together; otherwiſe, if you do it, his el is well 
content that you ſhould fit ſo long as the ſeaſon of the year 
« will permit; and doth aſſure you, that the preſent addition 
&« to your ſupply to ſet forward the work, ſhall be no hind- 
& rance to your ſpeedy acceſs again. 

« His majeſty hath commanded me to add this, That 
& therein he doth expect your chearful obedience, which will 
<« put a happy iſſue to this meeting, and will enable his ma- 
« jeſty, not only to a defenſive war, but to employ his ſub- 
& jects in foreign actions, whereby will be added to them 
& both experience, ſafety, and honour. 

« Laſt of all, his majeſty hath commanded me, in expla- 
& nation of the gracious goodneſs of his royal intention, to 
„ ſay unto you, That he doth well know, that there ate 
„ among you many wiſe and well tempered men, well af. 
« fected to the public, and to his majeſty's ſervice ; and that 
cc thoſe that are willingly faulty are not many: And for the 
4 reſt his majeſty doubteth not, but after his gracious ad- 
© monition, they will in due time obſerve and follow the 
<« better fort ; which if they ſhall do, his majeſty is mo 
„ready to forget whatſoever is paſt,” | 


Then his majeſty ſpoke again. 


& T muſt withal put you in mind a little of times paſt; 
c you may remember, that in the time of my bleſſed father, 
« you did with your counſel and perſuaſion perſuade both ny 
« father and me to break off the treatics: I confeſs I Was 
« your inſtrument, for two reaſons z one was, the fitneſs df 
cc the time; the other was becauſe I was ſeconded by ſo great 
« and worthy a body, as the whole body of parliament : 
«<< Then there was no body in ſo great favour with you ® 
« this man, whom you ſeem now to touch, but indeed m} 
c father's government and mine. Now that you have al 
« things according to your withes, and that I am ſo far ei- 
« gaged, that you think there is no retreat; now you bez! 
c to {et the dice, and make your own game: But J pray y® 
<« be not deceived, it is not a parliamentary way, nor !t | 
not a way to deal with a king, 


« Mr, 
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cc Mr. Coke told you, It was better to be eaten up by a CharlesT. 
« foreign enemy, than to be deſtroyed at home. Indeed I 1626. 
« think it more honour for a king to be invaded, and almoſt 
« deftroyed by a foreign enemy, than to be deſpiſed by his 
« own ſubjects. is w_ 1 17 

« Remember, that parliaments are altogether in my power 
4c for their calling, fitting, and diſſolution; therefore as TI 
« find the fruits of them good or evil, they are to continue, 
« or not to be: And remember, that if in this time, inſtead 
« of mending your errors, by delay you perſiſt in your errors, 
« you make them greater and irreconcileable: whereas, on 
e the other fide, if you do go on chearfully to mend them, 
« and look to the diſtreſſed ſtate of Chriſtendom, and the 
« affairs of the kingdom, as it lieth now by this great en- 
« gagement; you will do your ſelves honour, you ſhall en- 
« courage me to go on with parliaments, and 1 hope, all 
« Chriſtendom ſhall feel the good of it.” | 


The king's and keeper's ſpeeches were ſo plain, that they The com- 

could not be miſunderſtood. The king's aim in general was _ —— 
to intimate to the parliament, they were only his council, thor 
whoſe advice he might follow or reject, and he conld either ſpeeches. 
not aſſemble this council, or govern without it. The com- Ruſhworth, 
mons immediately turned the houſe into a grand committee, A \  **5* 
ordering the doors to be locked, and no member to depart p. 118. 
till the houſe came to a reſolution concerning theſe ſpeeches. 
His majeſty having notice thereof, and perceiving this could 
not but retard his affairs, ordered a conference between the 
two houſes, and commanded the duke of Buckingham to ex- 
plain his intentions, and give his words a ſenſe leſs offenſive 
than what they obviouſly bore, The duke ſpoke in the man- 
ner following. | 


6 WW Hereas it is objected by ſome, who wiſh good cor- The duke of 
cc 


reſpondency betwixt the king and people, that to 2 

« prefix a day to give or to break was an unuſual thing, and ſpeech, 
** might expreſs an inclination to the king to break; to re- wherein he 
move this, as his majeſty was free from ſuch thoughts, he pans m 
* hath deſcended to make this explanation. Ruſhworth, 

That as his majeſty would not have you condition with t. i. p. 225. 
©* him directly or indirectly, ſo he will not lie to a day, for 
© giving farther ſupply ; but it was the preſſing occaſion of 
* Chriftendom that made him to pitch upon a day. 

* His majeſty hath here a ſervant of the king of Denmark, 
** and another from the duke of Weymer, and yeſterday re- 
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ceived a letter from his ſiſter the queen of Bohemia; wha i c 
ſignified, that the king of Denmark hath ſent an ambaſſado;, Uo «: 
with power to perfect the contract which was made at the 40 
Hague; fo it was not the king, but time, and the thing c 
themſelves that preſſed a time. 46 


* Theretore his majeſty is pleaſed to give longer time, 
hoping you will not give him cauſe to put you in mind of 


it again; ſo that you have a greater latitude, if the buf. ad 
neſs require to think further of it. vir 
I am commanded further to tell you, That if his majeſty do 
ſhould accept of a leſs ſum than will ſuffice, it will deceive ne: 
your expectations, diſappoint his allies, and conſume the thr 
treaſure of the kingdom: Whereas, if you give largely now, BF hat 
the buſineſs being at the criſis, it comes ſo ſeaſonably, i bee 
may give a turn to the affairs of Chriſtendoms. ar 
© But while we delay and ſuffer the time to paſs, other; if col 
abroad will take advantage of it, as the king of Spain g 


hath done, by concluding a peace, as it is thought, in Ttaly, 
for the Valtoline, whereby our work is become the greater, 
becauſe there can be no diverſion that way. 

As it was a good rule to fear all things and nothing, and 
to be liberal was ſometimes to be thrifty ; fo in this pat. 
ticular, if you give largely, you ſhall carry the war to the 
enemy's door, and keep that peace at home that hath been: 
Whereas, on the contrary, if you draw the war at home, 
it brings with it nothing but diſturbance and fear, a 
courſes of juſtice ſtopt, and each man's revenue letlened, 
and nothing that can be profitable. 

Another explanation I am commanded to make, touch- 
ing the grievances ; wherein his majeſty means no way to 
interrupt your proceedings, but hopes you will proceed in 
the antient way of your predeceflors ; and not ſo much ſecł 
faults, as the means to redreſs them. 

] am farther commanded to tell you, That his majeſiy 
intends to elect a committee of both houſes, whom he will 
truſt, to take the view of his eſtate, the defects of which are 
not fit for the eyes of a multitude ; and this committee will 
be for your eaſe, and may ſatisfy you, without caſting any 
il odour on his government, or laying open any weaknels 
that may bring ſhame upon us abroad. That which | 
propofed is ſo little, that when the payment comes, it will 
bring him to a worſe eſtate than now he is in; therefore 
wiſhes you to enlarge it, but leaves the augmentation t9 
yourſelves ; but is ſorry, and touched in conſcience, that 


the burthen ſhou}d lie on the pooreſt, who want too much 
6 already 
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cs already; yet he will not preſcribe, but wiſh that you, who CharlesI. 
1 yere the abettors and counſellors of this war, would take 1626. 

| t“ a greater part of the burthen to yourſelves; and any man 

ce that can find out that way, ſhall ſhew himſelf beſt affected, 

e and do the belt ſervice to the king and ſtate.” : 


After the duke had thus ſpoken for the king, he made his Ruſhworth, 
addreſs to them in his own. behalf, taking this occaſion to t. i. p. 227. | 
|  yindicate his conduct, or rather to extol the ſervice he had | 4 
done the ſtate. The lord Conway, ſecretary of ſtate, ſpoke p. 231. 
next, and pretended, among other things, to ſhow, that the 
three ſubſidies and three fifteenths granted to the late king 
had been employed according to the parliament's intention, 
becauſe nothing was diſburſed but by the king's expreſs orders, | 
a reaſon which muſt have appeared frivolous to the houſe of | 
commons 5, 

The explanation of the king's intentions ſeemed to pacify 
the commons a little. How great ſoever their diſcontent was, 
at what the king ſaid about parliaments, they did not think 
proper to cenſure it, whether they feared to enter into ſo | | 
dangerous a diſcuſſion, or expected that the lords would take | | 
the affair in hand, ſince they were no leſs concerned. The 1 
commons contented themſelves therefore with preſenting to [ 
the king a remonſtrance, to juſtify their proceedings. The 11 
remonſtrance was preceded by an addreſs on the ſame ſub- "TR 
ject. But as the addreſs was only an abſtract of the remon- Annals, 
{trance they were preparing, I ſhall paſs it over in ſilence, p. 120. | 
and inſert only the remonſtrance, which was thus worded : | 


«© Moſt gracious ſovereign, 


i W HERE As your majeſty hath been pleaſed of late, The com- [ 

* at ſundry times, and by ſeveral means, to impart unto ee ol , 

* us your royal pleaſure, touching ſome paſlages and pro- to the king. 
| © ceedings in this preſent parliament : We do firſt, with un- Ruſhworth, | 
4 © ſpeakable joy and comfort, acknowledge your majeſty's ** P. 243+ 

* grace and favour, in that it hath pleaſed you to cauſe it to 

de delivered unto us by the lord keeper of your great ſeal, 

* in your own royal preſence, and before both houſes of | 

** parliament, That never king was more loving to his people, 


nor better affected to the right uſe of parliaments ; withal, [1 


* He ſhowed, that there had been land; and for the ſervice under count 
paid, for the four regiments in the Mansfeldt ; in all, 278,497 J. Ruſh- „ 
- Countries; for the navy; for the worth, t. i, p. 232. TT 
ordnance and forts in En gland and Ire- 
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ce profeſſing your moſt gracious reſolution, to hear and redreſs 
© our juſt grievances. And with like comfort, we acknow- 
& ledge your majeſty's goodneſs ſhining at the very entrance 
of your glorious reign, in commanding the execution of 
te the laws eſtabliſhed to preſerve the true religion of almighty 
«© God, in whoſe ſervice conſiſteth the happineſs of all kings 
« and kingdoms. 

Vet let it not diſpleaſe your majeſty, that we alſo ex- 
* preſs ſome ſenſe of juſt grief, intermixed with that great 
joy, to ſee the careful proceedings of our ſincere intentions 
<< fo miſreported, as to have wrought effects unexpected, and 
« we hope, undeſerved. 

„ Firſt, touching the charge againſt us in the matter con- 
*« cerning Mr. Coke. We all ſincerely proteſt, that neither 
ve the words mentioned in your majeſty's meſſage, nor any 
e other of ſeditious effect were ſpoken by him, as hath been 
& reſolved by the houſe, without one negative voice. How- 
« ſoever, in a ſpeech occaſionally uttered, he let fall ſome 
cc few words, which might admit an ill conſtruction ; where- 
<« at the houſe being diſpleaſed at the delivery of them, as 
cc was expreſſed by a general and inſtant check, he forthwith 
< ſo explained himſelf and his intention, that, for the pre- 
<< ſent, we did forbear to take them into conſideration, which 
<< ſince we have done: and the effect thereof had before this 
ec appeared, if by importunate buſineſs of your majeſty's ſer- 
« vice we had not been interrupted. 

The like interruption did alſo befal us in the caſe of 
« Dr. Turner; wherein the queſtion being formerly ſtated, 
<« a reſolution was ordered to have been taken that very day, 
< on which we received your majeſty's command to attend 
<< you, 

« But for our own proceedings, we humbly beſeech your 
© majeſty to be truly informed, that before the overture from 
«© Dr. Turner, (out of our great and neceſſary care for your 
« honour, and welfare of your realm) we had taken into 
* ſerious conſideration, the evils which now affli your peo- 
« ple, and the cauſes of them, that we might apply ourſelves 
< unto the fitteſt remedies : in the purſuit whereof, our com- 
% mittees (whatſoever they might have done) have in no 
particular proceeded otherwiſe, than either upon ground 
&« of knowledge in themſelves, or proof by examination of 
« witneſſes, or other evidence. In which courſe of ſervice 
ce for the public good, as we have not ſwerved from the 
ce parliamentary way of our predeceſſors, ſo we conceive, that 


„ the diſcovery, and reforming of errors, is ſo far from 
66 lays 
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« laying an aſperſion upon the preſent time and government, Charlesl. 
« that it is rather a great honour and happineſs to both, yield- 1626. 
« ing matter to great princes, wherein to exerciſe and illu- 
ce ſtrate their nobleſt virtues, 

« And although the grievous complaints of the merchants 
ce from all parts, together with the common ſervice of the 
« ſubjects well affected to thoſe who profeſs our religion, 
« gave us occaſion to debate ſome buſineſſes that were partly 
« foreign, and had no relation to affairs of ſtate; yet we 
ec beſeech your majelty to reſt aſſured, it was exceeding far 
« from our intention, either to traduce your counſellors, or 

c diſadvantage your negotiations. And though ſome ex- 
te amples of great and potent miniſters of princes, hereto- 
« fore queſtioned in parliament, have been alledged, yet | 
« was it without parallelling your majeſty's government | 
« or councils, to any times at all, much leſs to times of | 
tc exception. 5 : | 

« Touching the letter of your majeſty's ſecretary, it was i 

c firſt alledged by your advocate for his own juſtification, and | 


« after, by direction of the committee, produced to make 
« good his allegation, | 
« And for the ſearch at the fignet-office, the copy of a ll 
&« letter being divulged, as in your majeſty's name, with | [1 
& pregnant cauſe of ſuſpicion, both in the body and direction 
ce thereof to be ſuppoſititious, the committee, out of defire to 
© be cleared therein, did by their order fend ſome of them- l 
“ ſelves to the ſignet- office, to ſearch whether there were 
any records of letters of that nature, without warrant to 
e the officer for any, much leſs for a general, ſearch. | 
*© But touching public records, we have not forborn, as | 
«© often as our buſineſſes have required, to make ſearch into 
* them, wherein we have done nothing unwarranted by the 
* laws of your realm, and the conſtant uſage of parlia- | 
ments. And if, for the eaſe of their labours, any of our 11 
% committees have deſired the help of the officers repertories, 4 
“ or breviats of direction, we conceive it is no more than 1 
any ſubject in his own affairs might have obtained for or- 4 
dinary fees. | 
Now concerning your majeſty's ſervants, and namely, 
the duke of Buckingham, we humbly beſcech your ma- i 
jeſty to be informed by us your faithful commons; who 
can have no private end but your majeſty's ſervice, and 
the good of your country ; that it hath been the antient, 
* conſtant, and undoubted right and uſage of parliaments, 
* to queſtion and complain of all perſons of what degree 
„ ſoever, 


vc 


cc 
cc 
« 
cc 
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Charles]. © ſoever, found grievous to the common-wealth, in abuſing 
1626. the power and truſt committed to them by their ſovereign, 
. A courſe approved not only by the examples in your fa- 


ce ther's days, of famous memory, but by frequent prece- 
« dents in the beſt and moſt glorious reigns of your noble 
<< progenitors, appearing both in records and hiſtories; with- 
< out which liberty in parliament; no private man, no ſer- 


« yant to a king, perhaps no counſellor, without expoſing 


« himſelf to the hazard of great enmity and prejudice, can 
ce be a means to call great officers into queſtion for their 
“ miſdemeanors, but the common-wealth might languiſh 
c under their preſſures without redreſs : and whatſoever we 
<< ſhall do accordingly in this parliament, we doubt not but 
cc jt ſhall redound to the honour of the crown, and welfare 
< of your ſubjects. : 

« Laſtly, we moſt humbly beſeech your majeſty graciouſly 
cc to conceive, that though it hath been the long cuſtom of 
cc parliaments to handle the matter of ſupply with the laſt of 
<« their buſineſſes, yet at this time, out of extraordinary re- 
cc ſpect to your perſon, and care of your affairs, we have 
<< taken the ſame into more ſpeedy conſideration, and moſt 
cc happily, on the very day of your majeſty's inauguration, 
c with great alacrity and unanimous conſent : After a ſhort 
c debate we grew to the reſolution for a preſent ſupply, well 
6 known to your majeſty. | 

« To which, if addition may be made of other great 
< things for your ſervice, yet in conſultation amongſt us, 
«« e doubt not but it will appear, that we have not receded 
« from the truth of our firſt intention, ſo to ſupply you, 
« az to make you ſafe at home, and feared abroad, eſpecially 
« if your majeſty ſhall be pleaſed to look upon the way in- 
« tended in our promiſe, as well as to the meaſure of the 
c gift agreed. 

With like humility we beſeech your majeſty, not to 
« give ear to the officious reports of private perſons for their 
cc own ends, which hath occaſioned fo much loſs of time, 
c nor to judge our proceedings whilſt they are in agitation, 
ce but to be pleaſed to expect the iflue and concluſion of our 
« labours, which we are confident will manifeſt and juſtify 
« to your majeſty the ſincerity and loyalty of our hearts, 
« who ſhall ever place in a high degree of happineſs, the per- 
forming of that duty and ſervice in parliament, which may 
« moſt tend to your majeſty's honour, and the good of your 
« kingdom,” 
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By this remonſtrance it appears, the commons did not Charlesl. 

look upon Coke's offence as a crime deſerving ſo ſevere a 1626. 

puniſhment as the king imagined, eſpecially as the king had | 

been miſinformed. Moreover, in ſhowing reſentment againſt The com- 

Coke, they were afraid of diſcouraging their members, and mons inten- 

hindering them from freely ſpeaking their minds, beſides that _— 

they ſhould thereby authorize the king to make continual w 

complaints on the like pretences. But on the other hand, if ſtrance. 

they declared Coke entirely innocent, they were apprehenſive 

of ingaging in a diſcuſſion they were willing to avoid. As 

for Turner, they could not condemn him, ſince his motion 

was approved by the houſe. So, they only evaded the king's 

demand, for fear of offending him by a refuſal, imagining, 

the king would underſtand them, But as to the duke of Buck- 

ingbam, the caſe was different. The king having eſtabliſhed 

for a principle, that the commons had not power to accuſe 

any of his fervants without his permiſſion, they could not 

ſpeak too plainly, by reaſon of the importance of the king's 

pretenſions, which tended to deprive the houſe of one of their 

greateſt privileges. As to the ſupply, it is very viſible, the 

commons did not intend the king ſhould have it in his 

power to preſcribe them terms, but were reſolved to preſerve 

the right of granting what they thought proper, and when 

they ſaw fit. Indeed, it is of ſo great conſequence to the 

commons, not to loſe this right, that ſhould they ſuffer the 

leaſt encroachment upon it, they would aſſuredly become an 

empty name without any authority. 

The king did not think proper to anſwer the remonſtrance, The patlia« 
or at leaſt required time to examine it. Mean while he de- ment ad- 
ſired the commons to adjourn for a week, as the lords had n 
done; and they did ſo accordingly. t. i. p. 246. 

The king was extremly embarraſſed. He wanted money, The king . 
and the commons had voted him three ſubfidies and three 3 

hſteenths, to which they had lately added a fourth ſubſidy. cution of 

hut it evidently appeared they meant not to paſs the bill, till his favorite, 
tie duke of Buckingbam's affair was finiſhed. So, the king 

ot being able to divert the charge againſt the duke, without 

hindering at the ſame time the ſubſidy-bill, conſented at 

length, that the houſe ſhould proce:d in the examination of 

lis favorite's conduct, but it was with intention to put a 

ſtop to it, if the affair was carried too fat b. 


k. At this time the king ſent for the conſciences being their guides, they 
IV. and fourteen of them repairing ſhould follow only proofs, and not ru- 
him, he charged them, that in the mours. Ruſhworth, tom. 1. p. 247 
tale of Briſtol and Buckingham, their Annals, p. 122, | 
A few 
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Charlesl. A few days after, the commons ſent word to the duke of 

1626, Buckingham, that they were paſſing articles of accuſation 
againſt him, of which he might be informed by the clerk's 
The com. book, and take a copy. thereof, and that they expected his 
mons ac- anſwer, if he pleaſed to ſend any i. Whereupon the duke 
12338 applied to the lords for leave to anſwer. But the lords did 
their debgn. not think it convenient to permit him, under colour that he 
He avoids would thereby give the commons occaſion to defer the ſubſidy- 
— bill, which they were preſently to take into conſideration. 
t. i. p. 247, But the commons, without regarding the reaſon alledged by 
Annals, the lords, which was ſignified to them by the duke, conti- 
r. 122 nued their proceedings. Nay they reſolved to annex to the 
Articles an- charge, an article concerning the plaiſter and potion applied 
edle and given by the duke to king James in his ſickneſs, without 
inf the the advice of the phyſicians. The king hearing of this, ſent 
duke. a meſſage to the commons, „ That he having conſented to 
Ruſhworth. ac their proceedings againſt the duke of Buckingham, and 
The bing c hearing there is new matter intended to be brought againſt 
tries in vain <© him, nevertheleſs leaves the houſe to their own way to 
to elude the c preſent the buſineſs to him, or to the lords, withal adviſing 


en. e them to conſider of the ſeaſon of the year, and to avoid all 
« loſs of time,” He would probably have been glad, as he 
was chiefly concerned in the article relating to the king his 
father's fe, the commons would have left it to his determi- 
nation. But they feigned not to underſtand him, and only 
 _ thanked him for his meſſage. 
The mg of Some interruption was given to the duke of Buckingham's 


affair accuſation, and conſequently to the ſubſidy-bill, by a new 
Ruſhworth, affair which unexpectedly aroſe, and which it will be neceſlary 
t. i. p. 249 · briefly to mention, though I deſign not here to deſcend to par- 


e's ticulars. The earl of Briſtol, who had been ambaſſador in Spain 
Annals, for the affair of the marriage, which he had at length almoſt 


p. 123, & brought to a concluſion according to king James's deſire, had 
however the misfortune to diſpleaſe the prince and duke. As 
their aim was to hinder the earl from giving the parliament 
an exact account of what paſſed in Spain, they ſo managed, 
that at his return he was confined to his houſe, and after-y 
wards ſent to the Tower. King James was fully ſatisfied 
of the earl's innocence, but was ſo little maſter of his ac- 
tions the two laſt. years of his life, that he dared not open) 
protect him. So, the prince and duke conſtrained him, on 


i He was proxy for no leſs than four- of receiving above two proxies: det 


teen lords, which being found of ill Journ. Procer, and Ruſhw, tom. bo 
conſequence, it was ordered, that for p. 269. 
the future no lord ſhould be capable 
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divers pretences, to keep him in priſon, that he might not Charlesl. 


ſpeak with him. After king James's death, the earl's caſe 1626, 


became ſo much the worſe, as the new king and favorite, his — 


proſeſſed enemies, were no longer obliged to uſe any cere- 

mony. He remained therefore in priſon till this ſecond par- 

liament, that is, about two years, without being brought to 

a trial, or even any charge entered againſt him. At laſt, 

knowing how the commons ſtood affected to the duke, he re- 

ſolved to embrace this opportunity, and try to recover his 

liberty. He wiſhed alſo to be in a condition to juſtify his 

conduct, which the duke had aſperſed in order to caſt on him 

the whole blame of what had paſſed in the negotiation of 

the prince's marriage with the infanta of 5} ain. He pre- Ruſhworth; 


— 


ſented therefore a petition to the houſe of lords, ſhowing, 33 2623 


that being peer of the realm, he had received no ſummons to 

the parliament, defiring them to intercede for him, that he 

might enjoy his privilege. Whereupon the lords prayed his 

majeſty to ſend a writ of ſummons as well to the earl of 

. Briſtol as to ſome other peers, whoſe writs were alſo ſtopped, 

which the king granted. A ſummons was therefore ſent to 

the earl, but withal, he received a letter from the lord-keeper &, 

| acquainting him, that his majeſty would have him forbear 

| his perſonal attendance. Upon this, the earl ſent a ſecond 

| petition to the lords with the keeper's letter, telling them, it 

was done by the duke of Buckingham's credit, whoſe aim 

| was to prevent him from diſcovering his crimes. Moreover, 

be beſought the lords to permit him to bring an accuſation 

| againſt the duke, wherein he would demonſtrate how much 

| the duke had abuſed the late king, his preſent majeſty, the 

ate, and the parliament. The king was ſo offended with 

the earl of Briſtol's boldneſs, that he ſent a meſſage to the 
lords, declaring, he was determined to exhibit before them a 

charge of high-treaſon againſt the earl of Briſtol, After this 
declaration, the lords could not avoid putting the earl into 

| the cuſtody of the black-rod. Some days after, the earl be- es P. 249» 
ing brought to the bar of the houſe, the attorney-general 

lead the charge againſt him in the king's name, who had 

Corrected it in ſeveral places with his own hand. Neverthe- May i. 
leſs, the lords received the accuſation entered by the earl of b. 254, 266, 
| Briſtol againſt the duke of Buckingham and the lord Con- 

| Way, ſecretary of ſtate. The king's charge . "28s the earl See p. 249. 


vas divided into three heads; namely, his offences, before &. g 
| | Annals. 


| By Rapin, by miſtake, ſays, under the great ſeal. See Ruſhworth, tom. i. p. ITO 
265,261. | 
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Charlesl. the prince's going to Spain: during the prince's being 
1626. in Spain: and after the prince's return. But the ear 
[made fuch a defence, as covered his accuſers with con. 
fuſion. He plainly ſhowed, how much the duke of Bucking. 
ham had deceived the parliament in his narrative of what 
paſſed in Spain. This reflected on the king himſelf, who ha 
not only atteſted the narration, but perſiſted ſtil! to atteſt it 
as true. Wherefore he did not think fit to proſecute a ſen- 
tence againſt the carl. As the charge againſt the ear| 9 
Briſtol, his defence, and his accuſation againſt the duke « 
Buckingham and the lord Conway, relate rather to the reign 
of king James, than to that of king Charles, I think it un. 
neceſſary to inſiſt any farther upon this affai-, which would 
lead me too far. However, as this is a curious point: as in 
the earl's defence there is an exact account of what paſſed n 
Spain in the negotiation of the projected marriage: and x 
the character of James I. Charles I. and the duke of Buck- 
ingham may be there clearly ſeen, I ſhall inſert at the end a 
this book ſeveral papers upon this ſubject, which to me ſeen 
worthy the curioſity of the public. 
The com- Some days after the earl of Briſtol had given his anſwer, 
mons charge and preſented his charge againſt the duke and the lord Con- 


2 he way, the commons brought up to the lords their declaration 
u * . * 

Bucking- and impeachment againſt the duke of Buckingham. Tt con- 
bam. tained thirteen articles, which were explained and aggravated 
May . by the managers appointed by the commons. It is cuſtomary 
Ruſhworth, ee, N 
t. i. p. 302. for the commons on ſuch occaſions, to divide the talk amor? 
Annals, ſeveral of their members, each of whom prepares to (pci 


p. 159 Ke to the article aſſigned him i. Sir Dudley Diggs, who wi 
appointed to explain and ſupport the beginning of the char 
after a ſhort prologue, read the following preamble : 


I'd com- For the ſpeedy redreſs of preat evils and miſchief, 2nd 
_ * c of the chief cauſe of theſe evils and miſchiefs which tt 


* 


impeach- „ kingdom of England now grievoufly ſuffereth, and of l 
ment againſt ec years hath ſuffered ; and to the honour and ſafety of or 
the duke of . : f 2 
Bucking- ** ſovereign lord the king, and of his crown and dignity 
ham, & and to the gcod and welfare of his people, the Common 
oy can „ in this preſent parliament, by the authority of our ls 
A. 302. ſovereign lord the king, aſſembled, do, by this ther 
; &« ſhew and declare againſt George, duke, marquis, ane 

« of Buckingham, earl of Coventry, viſcount Villers, bat 


« of Whaddon, great admiral of the Kingdoms of Eng 


Glanville, Mr, Pym, Mr. Sherlt% 


| It was managed by eight members, 110 


and ſixteen more as aſſiſtants. The Mr. Wandesford, and Sir John 
eight chief managers were Sir Dudley Idem, p. 302. 


Diggs, Mr. Herbert, Mr, Selden, Mr, « a 
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te and Ireland, and of the principality of Wales, and of the 
« dominions and iſlands of the ſame, of the town of Calais, 


« and of the marches of the ſame, and of Normandy, Gaſ- — 


« coign and Guienne, general- governor of the ſeas and ſhips 
6 of the ſaid kingdom, licutenant-general-admiral, captain- 
« general and governor of his majeſty's royal fleet and army 
« Jately ſet forth, maſter of the horſe of our ſovereign lord 
ee the king, lord warden, chancellor, and admiral of the 
« cinque-ports, and of the members thereof, conſtable of 
« Dover caſtle, juſtice in eyre of the foreſts and chaces on 
« this ſide the river Trent, conſtable of the caſtle of Wind- 
« for, gentleman of his majeſty's b-d-chamber, one of his 
te mateſly's moſt honourable privy-council in his realms, both 


« in England Scotland, and Ireland, and knight of the moſt _ 


te honourable order of the garter: Che miſdemeanours, miſ- 
« priſions, offences, crimes, and other matters, comprized in 
the articles following; and him the faid duke do accule 
« and impeach of the ſaid miſdemeanours, miſpriſions, of- 
& fences and crimes.” 


The preamble being read, Sir Dudley Diggs gave a general Diges er- 


knowledge of the impeachment, without inſiſting upon any 
particular article. He only reduced the charge to four principal 


from ſo many offices conferred on a ſingle perſon, and pre- 
tended it was one of the chief cauſes of the evils which af- 
flicted England, as decay of trade, loſſes at ſea, and the con- 
tempt the nation was fallen into. In the ſecond, he ſpoke 
in general of honours being ſold or procured by the duke for 
undeſerving perſons. In the third, he ſaid, as the duke had 
raiſed all his poor kindred to honours, ſo he had exhauſted 
and miſ-employed his majeſty's lands and revenues. In the 
fourth, he ſpoke of the remedies applied and given to the 
late king in his laſt ſickneſs ; but he only juſt mentioned them, 
becauſe that article was to be enlarged upon by another ma- 
E. nager. 
As this charge was never decided, I think it needleſs to 
relate the particulars, or give an account of what was ſaid by 
each of the managers on the ſeveral articles. But that the 
© reader may ſee in general what the duke was accuſed of, I 
© ſhall inſert an abſtract of each article. 


I. He was accuſed of ingroſſing into his hands a great Abſtractot 
number of offices, ſome whereof could hardly be executed by the articles 


; Liingle perſon : and of procuring them by ill means. 1 
. Of purchaſing the office of high-admiral of the earl Rumworth, 
A832 of i. . 306. 
| nnals, 
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Charles], of Nottingham, [for the ſum of 30001. and an annuity of 
1626. 10001.] 

III. Of buying the office of lord-warden of the Cingue- 
ports, of the late lord Zouch, [for the ſum of 10001. and an 
annuity of 5001. ] | | 

IV. Of having neglected to guard the ſeas and protect the 
merchants. 

V. Of confiſcating a French ſhip, called the St. Peter of 

y Newhaven worth 40,00c I, ſterling : Of detaining the ſaid 
[ ſhip, after the king's order to reſtore her to the owner, and of 
taking out ſeveral things for his uſe. 
VI. Of oppreſſing the Eaſt-India company, by detaining 
under falſe pretences their ſhips which were ready to ſail, and 
of compelling them to give him ten thouſand pounds, that 
they might not loſe their voyage. 

VII. and VIII. Of delivering ſeveral merchant-ſhips and a 
}; man of war into the hands of the French king, againſt the 
. will of the owners, to ſerve at the ſiege of Rochel. 

IX. Of conſtraining ſeveral perſons to purchaſe titles of 
honour m. 

X. Of ſelling the office of high treaſurer (to Henry Mon- 
tague viſcount Mandeville) for twenty thouſand pounds, and 
the office of maſter of the wards and liveries [to fir Lionel 
Cranfield] for fix thouſand, 

' XI. Of procuring to his kindred and allies titles of baron, 
| viicount, earl, without their having done the ſtate any ſer— 


| vice. 
1 XII. Of embezzling and ingroſſing the king's money and 
1 lands. 
| | XIII. Of applying a plaſter to the late king's ſide in his 
| | laſt ſickneſs, and of giving him a potion with his own hand 
1 at ſeveral times, in the abtence and without the order of the 
=. phyſicians. 


4 r john El- Theſe articles were enlarged upon by the ſeveral managers“, 


not makes and fir John Elliot was appointed to made the epilogue to the 


| 

1 LIES . . 2 

che epi.02 & jmpeachment, wherein he ſummed up what had been ſaid 

| Ruſhworth, £ , k 3 

fy againſt the duke, and ſpoke of him in very offenſive terms, 
: 


ih p. 353 but however mentioned not the plaſter or potion. 

1 Diggs and The ſame or the next day, Diggs and Elliot were by the 
1 Elliot ſent to King's command ſent to the Tower © ; and two days after 
1 the Tower. the 
[| 1p. 3:6, | 

4 Annals, m Particularly the lord Roberts of VI. VII. VIII. by Mr. Glanville. 


„ p. 176. Truro, whom he forced to pay ten IX. X. XI. by Mr. Pym. XII. % 
4 thouſand pounds for the title ef baron, Mr, Sherland. XIII. by Mr. Wanceſ - 
| Ruſhworth, tom. i. p. 334. ford. Ruſh worth, tom. i. p. 304, ele. 


| n I. II. III. were enlarged upon by 0 Upon the impeachment - 15 
4 Mr, Herbert, IV. V. by Mr, Selden, duke, a paper was privately were 
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the king went to the houfe of lords, and ſpoke to them after Charles], 
the following manner: 1626, 

—— 
« My lords, 
40 HE cauſe and only cauſe of my coming to you this The king's 
60 day, is to expreſs the ſenſe ] have of all your honours; 8 
« for he that toucheth any of you, toucheth me in a very lords, 


te great meaſure. 


f RO "I Rs t 
© been too remiſs heretofore in puniſhing ſuch ſpeeches as es 


« concern my ſelf ; not that I was greedy of their monies, 
« but chat Buckingham, through his importunity, would not 
« ſuffer me to take notice of them, leit he might be thought 
c to have ſet me on, and that he might come the forwarder 
« to his trial. And to approve his innocency as touching 
« the matters againſt him, I myſelt can be a witneſs to clear 
« him in every one of them, 

I ſpeak not this to take any thing out of your hands; 
« but to ſhow the reaſon why I have not hitherto puniſhed 
e thoſe inſolent ſpeeches againſt myſelf. And now I hope 
« you will be as tender of my honour, when time fhall ſerve, 
„as I have been ſenſible of yours.” 


The king's aim in this ſpeech was, firſt, to perſuade the The intent 
lords they were all concerned in the diſreſpectful things ſpoken of this 


I have thought fit to take order for the May 17. 
« puniſhing of ſome inſolent ſpeeches lately ſpoken, I have Ruſhworth, 


by the managers againſt the duke of Buckingham and ſome lpeech, 


other members of their houſe, and that he had committed 
Diggs and Elliot to the Tower on purpoſe to vindicate their 
injured honour: but he ſucceeded not in his deſign. Secondly, 
by offering to be a witneſs for the duke of Buckingham, and 
to clear his innocence in every article of his impeachment, he 
propoſed to the lords a kind of dilemma, which he thought 
they would not be able to get clear of ; for they were either 


to the king, importing, that this great 
oppoſition againſt the duke was ſtirred 
up and maintained by ſuch as ſeck the 
deſtruction of this free monarchy. 
That fince the time of Henry VI. theſe 
parliamentary diſcourſings might ne- 
ver de ſuffered, as being ſymptoms of 
rebellions, and dethroning our king, 
ant no one patriot daring to oppoſe 
them, leſt he incur the reputation of a 
ah or coward in his country's cauſe, 
His majeſty therefore ſtrengthened him- 
ſelt ever with ſome favourite, as whom 
de duzht better truſt than many of the 


nobility, tainted with this oligarchy, 
It behoveth his majeſty to uphold the 
duke, who, if he be decourted, it will 
be the corner-ſtone, on which the de- 
moliſhing of his monarchy will be 
built, For if they prevail in this, they 
will pull the other teathers of royalty: 
they will appoint him counſellors, ſer- 
vants, etc, That the king and his fa- 
ther are concerned in the duke's accu» 
ſation; and if he ſuffers for obeyin 
his ſovereign, the next attempt will be 
to call the King to an agcount, gtc, 
Idem, P · 356, 


* 
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CharlesI. to declare the duke innocent upon the king's evidence, or, b 


1626, condemning him, openly reject his royal teſtimony, to which 
he imagined they would not eaſily be perſuaded. But they 
were not impoſed upon by this artifice, as will hereafter ap. 
ear. 
The com- ; The king was no ſooner departed from the houſe, but the 
__ —_— commons ſent a meſſage to the lords, to defire the duke d 
may be com- Buckingham might be taken into ſaſe cuſtody ; but the lorg; 
mitted, durſt not commit him for fear of offending the king. 
he com- Mean while the impriſonment of Diggs and Elliot made: 
mons make terrible impreſſion in the houſe of commons, who covliderel 
rye it as an expreſs breach of their privileges. Sir Dudley Carle. 
impriſon- ton, one of the court-pariy, obſerving the unuſual, and, 2 
ment of he termed it, ſullen ſilence of the houſe, ſtood up and jultife 
— meme the king, ſaying, © his majeſty conceived that Diggs went be. 
Ruſhworth, © yond his commiſſion, when ſpeaking of the plaſter [and 
rom. i, „ potion given to king James, he ſaid, That he did forbeu 
pag “ to ſpeak farther in regard of the king's honour. And a 
p-179, for fir John Elliot, he affected to ſpeak of the duke with 
& great contempt, and in very injurious terms. What di. 
« pleaſed the king moſt was, that Elliot, in ſpeaking of the 
« plaſter and potion, uſed expreſſions intimating as it ther 
& was ſomething hidden, which it was not proper to reve: 
« and in ſo doing exceeded the commiſſion he had receive 
& from the houſe.” 

Unhappily, there was nothing of truth in what was aſcrid 
ed co theſe two members, except the little reſpect they hat 
ſhown for the duke of Buckingham; for Elliot had not men. 
tioned the plaſter or potion, and Diggs had ſaid nothing lik 
what he was accuſed of: wheretore the houſe of common; 
taking advantage of thele falſe charges, ordered that all tht 
members there preſent ſhould ſign the following proteſt 


tion ; 


Proteſt before Almighty God and this houſe of pail 


Proteftation © | 
ment, that I never gave conſent that fir Dudley Di 


of the com- CE 


Roben.“ ſhould ſpeak theſe words that he is now charged withal, 
tom. i. „ or any words to that effect; and I have not affirmed! 


p. 369, #5 any that le did ſpeak ſuch words, or any to that effect. 


p. 36r, Beſides this, thirty-ſix lords who were preſent at the co. 


Annals, ference, where the impeachment of the duke was preleutts 
5. 180. atteſted under their hands, that they did not hear {ir Dude 
Diggs ſpeak any ſuch words. It followed therefore from i- 


teſtimony of the lords, and the proteſtation of the an 
kla 
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ither that the king was falſely and maliciouſly informed, or Charles. 


that the charge againſt Diggs was invented to have an op- 1626. 
portunity of puniſhing him for ſpeaking of the duke in fo 
diſreſpectful a manner. 

Elliot's crime was of the ſame nature, that is, he had peclaration 
ſpoken of the duke in uncivil terms, though he was falſely of the ſame 
accuſed of mentioning the plaſter in terms injurious to the mos 4 
king. But the commons took care to clear their two mem- 1 
bers by declaring publicly, that neither had exceeded his com- p. 363. 
miſſion. All this was not for the king's honour, who ſeeing The two 
no way to ſupport what he had done, cauſed the two impri- priſoners are 
ſoned members to be releaſed. In all appearance, his de- eleaſel. 
ſign was to terrify the commons, ut he was diſappointed. 

The king's condeſcenſion to the commons drew upon him The lords 
an affair of the like nature from the lords. He had ſent the and the 
earl of Arundel to the Tower for much the ſame crime as 3 
that of Diggs and Elliot, and the lords had not complained |berty. 
of it : but when they ſaw the commons had obtained the re- _ | 
leaſe of their members by inliſting upon their privileges, they ts 
thought proper to take this occaſion to maintain their rights 
alſo. They preſented therefore a petition to the king, pray- 
ing him to releaſe the earl of Arundel, according to the te- 
nour of their privileges. The king perceiving how prejudi- 
cial to him this petition was, the lords pretending by means 
of their privileges, to limit the prerogative royal ; for which The king 
reaſon he long reſiſted before he granted the lords requeſt, daes it 
There were ſeveral remonſtrances from the lords to the king, * TY 
and ſeveral meſſages from the king to the lords: nay, the Reaſons on 
peers went ſo war as to declare it an expreſs breach of their both fides, 
privileges to impriſon any of their members, the parliament ag ane 
ſitting, without ſentence or order of their houſe?, and to re- p. 365, etc, 
ſolve to take no other buſineſs into conſideration till they had Annals, 
received ſatisfaction. At laſt the king was forced tc releaſe b. 18. ere. 
the priſoner, though againſt his will. As by the cuſtom of 
England members of parliament are not privileged from arreſt 
in caſes of treaſon and felony, the king pretended the houſe 
of lords ought not to take exception at his having commit- 
ed one of their members: his reaſon was, becauſe the pri- 
ſoner might poſſibly be guilty of felony or treaſon, and con- 
ſequently the houſe ought to wait till it ſhould pleaſe the king 
to declare the cauſe of his impriſonment. But as under co- 


lour of this poſſibility, the king had ſent the earl of Arundej 


p Unleſs it be for treaſon or felony, or refuſing to give ſecurity of the peace, 
ulhworth, tom, i. p. 365. 
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CharlesI. to the Tower, and had not yet declared the cauſe, the lords 
1626. plainly ſaw the poſſibility alledged by the king, was but an 
w— artifice to evade their moſt undoubted privileges. So, the 
king affirmed, that as the untimely diſcovery of a treaſon 
might happen to be extremely prejudicial to the ſtate, he 
could not allow to this pretended privilege of the members of 
parliament, all the extent required oy the lords; becauſe 
there were caſes, wherein, for the good of the ſtate, it was 
abſolutely neceſſary to limit it. But the lords replied, if, on 
pretence of ſuch caſes, which were very rare, the king could 
impriſon a peer without the conſent of the houſe and decla- 
ration of the cauſe, it would follow, that in all forts of ca{; 
he might detain a peer in cuſtody as long as he pleaſed, and 
thereby abridge the lords of their privileges. If it is aſked, 
why this diſpute was never raiſed in the former reigns, the 
queſtion is catily anſwered : for if a king happened to fend 3 
peer to the Tower, the parliament ſitting, either the cauſe 
was known, or, if a ſecret, the houſe took no offence, be- 
cauſe the lords not miſtruſting the king, did not fear he would 
draw it into a precedent to aboliſh their privilege. But it was 
not the ſame in the reign of Charles I. Beſides, that the carl of 
Arundel was known to be ſent to the Tower my for ſpeaking 
too freely 1 in the houſe 4, what the king's princip! es were con- 
cerning the privileges of the people was no ſecret, and it was 
manifeſt that upon a bare poſſibility he was endeavouring to 
eſtabliſh a principle which tended to render the privilege | in 
ueſtion entirely uſcleſs: and therefore the lords being war- 
ranted by the example of the commons, would not omit 
this opportunity to maintain their privilege. 
Bucking- Before the duke of Buckingham had given in his anſwer 
2 cho- to the commons impeachment, the chancellorſhip of the un- 
Jor of _— verſity of Cambridge becoming void by the carl of Suffolk“ 
univerſity of death, the king cauſed the duke his favourite to be elected 
82828 in the room of the late chancellor. "The houſe of commons 
3 ' were extremely offended at this election, conſidering it as & 
p. 377, manifeſt contempt, that the duke ſhould be choſen whilf un- 
The com- der an impeachment, and when one of the articles againſt 
r him was plurality of offices, Beſides, they maintained, there 
was a fort of contradiction in this choice, ſince the univerli- 


ty themſelves, by their repreſentatives in parliament, had 


q It does not appear that the ear] of for the lord Lorn, The ear! of Arun- 
Arundel was committed for any thing del had five proxies, which were of 
ſaid in the houſe, but, 25 it is thong ht, by his impriſonment, Roche orth, tom, 
for his ſon's matrying the duke of i, p. 363, 364. 


Feger s ſiſter, „hom the king delizned 
gen 
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given their conſent to the duke's impeachment. But the king CharlesT. 
openly ſupported the election in ſpite of the commons. 1626. 


At length, on the Sth of Tune, the duke gave in his an- 
ſwer to the impeachment of the houſe of commons. As J But the king 
have not given the particulars of the accuſation, it would be * the 
needleſs to inſert here the anſwers, which had a neceſſary re- Th Re 
ference to what was alledged againſt the duke. This affair gives in his 
having never been decided, it is eaſy to judge that as the ac- A, 4 
cuſation was very much aggravated, ſo the anſwers were pal- on. 1 , 
liated with great care; the proofs and evidences of the facts, p. 375, ete. 
produced for or againſt, would be the only means to inform OY ; 
us of the truth; but the affair was not carried fo far. It“ “7 ee. 
will ſuffice therefore to ſay, that the commons defiring a copy 
of the anſwer, the next day the king writ the following let- 


ter to the ſpeaker. 


« Truſty and well beloved, etc. 


6 0 UR houſe of commons cannot forget how often and 255 king's 
how earneſtly we have called upon them for the ſpeed- Penker = 

« ing of that aid which they intended us for our great and thewouſe of 

« weighty affairs, cpncerning the fafety and honour of us cans 

* and our kingdoms : and now the time being fo far ſpent, 1 

« that unleſs it be preſently concluded, it can neither bring p. 30%. 

<« us money nor credit by the time which themſelves have fixed, 

© which is the laſt of this month, and being farther deferred 

« would be of little uſe, we being daily advertifed from all 

& parts of the great preparations of the enemy ready to aſſail 

« us; we hold it neceſſary by theſe our letters to give them 

« our laſt and final admonition, and to let them know that 

© we ſhall account all farther delays and excuſes to be ex- 

« pres denials. And therefore we will and require you to 

« ſignify unto them, that we do expect that they forthwith 

bring in their bill of ſubſidy to be paſſed without delay or 

© condition, ſo as it may fully paſs the houſe by the end of 

the next week at the fartheſt : which if they do not, it 

* will force us to take other reſolutions. But let them know, 

if they finiſh this according to our deſire, that we are re— 

* ſolved to let them fit together for the diſpatch of their 

other affairs ſo long as the ſcaſon will permit, and after 

their receſs to bring them together again the next winter, 

And if by their denial or delay, any thing of ill conſe- 

* quence ſhall fall out either at home or abroad, we call 

God and man to witneſs, that we have done our part to 

* prevent it by calling Gur people together to adviſe with us, 

* by opening the weight of our occaſions unto them, and by 
: | requiring 
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Charles]. © requiring their timely help and aſſiſtance in theſe actions 
1626, © wherein we ſtand engaged by their own counſels. And 
«© we will and command you that this letter be read publicly 

&« in the houſe.” 


The king's It was manifeſt this letter, written at the time the duke of 
intentin Buckingham was going to be tried, was but an artifice to evade 
this letter. jt. For it was not poſſible, that if the ſubſidy bill was paſſed 
by the time fixed by the king, the duke's affair could be diſ- 
patched by the ſame time. It is true, the king promiſed to 
let the parliament fit “ fo long as the ſeaſon would permit,” 
But by that very thing he reſerved to himſelf the liberty of 
proroguing it when he pleaſed, on pretence the ſeaſon was 
too far advanced to fit any longer, eſpecially as he feigned to 
preſs the ſubſidy- bill purely out of fear of a pretended invaſion, 
which he ſaid the kingdom was threatened with. It waz 
therefore to be expected, that the duke of Buckingham“ 
affair would be dropped, and be forced to be revived in the 
next ſeſſion, ſince a prorogation puts an end to all affairs. 
The commons not thinking fit to comply with the king“ 
will, preſented a freſh petition to him againſt popiſh recu- 
ſants. This was to ſhow the public, the king's anſwer to 
the petition of the Oxford parliament contained only empty 
promiſes, without being followed by any effects: they had a 
mind alſo to ſhow that the duke of Buckingham's ill admi- 
niſtration was not the only grievance they deſired to be re- 
dreſſed. The petition was as follows: 


& To the king's moſt excellent majeſty, 
The com- &6 VON majeſty's moſt obedient and loyal ſubjects tho 


22 ce commons, in this preſent parliament aſſembled, do 
king con- With great comfort remember the many teſtimonies which 
cerning re- * your majeſty hath given of your ſincerity and zeal of the 


cuſants, (0 2 . . . 8 | : k | 
Ruſhworth, true religion eſtabliſhed in this kingdom, and in particular 


IFN your gracious anſwer to both houſes of parliament at Ox- 


p. 301. „ ford, upon their petition concerning the cauſes and reme- 
RI «« dies of the increaſe of popery ; that your majeſty thought 
es fit, and would give order to remove from all places of au- 
& thority and government, all ſuch perſons as are either popiſl 
cc recuſants, or, according to the direction of former acts of 
c ſtate, juſtly to be ſuſpected; which was then preſented a5 
&« a great and principal cauſe of that miſchief. But not har- 
c ing received fo full redreſs herein as may conduce to the 
te peace of this church, and ſafety of this regal ſtate, an 
| „ 00 


— — 
——— 
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te hold it their duty once more to reſort to your ſacred ma- Charles. 
« jeſty, humbly to inform you that upon examination, 1626. 


« they find the perſons under-written to be either recuſants, 
« papiſts, or juſtly ſuſpected according to the former acts of 
« ſtate, who now do, or ſince the fitting of the parliament, 
« did remain in places of government and authority and truſt, 
« in your ſeveral counties of this your realm of England, and 
« dominion of Wales. 


Then followed a lift of fifty-nine recuſants and ſuſpected 
papiſts, who were in places of truſt and authority in ſeveral 
counties *. 


« Wherefore they humbly beſeech your majeſty not to 
« ſuffer your loving ſubjects to continue any longer diſcou- 
« raged by the apparent ſenſe of that increaſe both in num- 
« her and power, which by the favour and countenance of 
e ſuch like ill- affected governors accrueth to the popiſh party; 
e but that, according to yu own wiiddam, goodneſs, and 
« piety (whereof they reſt aſſured) you will be graciouſly 
t pleaſed to command that anſwer of your majeſty's to be 
&© effectually obſerved, and the parties above named, and all 
&* ſuch others, to be put out of ſuch commiſſions and places 
e of authority wherein they are now in your majeſty's realm 


of England, contrary to the acts and laws of ſtate in that 
4“ behalf.“ 


It was not ſor the king's honour to be preſſed ſo often to 
perform what he had ſo poſitively promiſed. But it muſt be 
conſidered, it was not eaſy for him to withſtand the ſollicita- 
tions and intrigues of the queen, of the duke of Bucking- 
ham, whoſe mother was a profeſſed papiſt, of fir Richard 
Weſton his chief counſellor, and of the lord Conway lecre- 
tary of ſtate, both likewiſe papiſts, ſince theſe were the men 


that were neareſt his perſon, and by whom he was in a man- 
ner beſet. 


A few days after, the commons reſolyed to wait upon the 


king, and preſent to him by their ſpeaker, a declaration 
of their conduct, ſerving for anſwer to his letter, and a 
petition to remove the duke of Buckingham from his per- 
ſon. The audience they had deſired being granted, the 


Among whom were the earl of St. John of Baſing, Scroop ; the reſt 
Rutland, the viſcounts Montague and were commoners, Ruſhworth, tom, 1, 
Dunbar, the lords Eure, Abergavenny, p. 392. 

Tenham, Wotton, Morley, Mordant, f 


3 ſpeaker, 
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Charles. ſpeaker, before he preſented the anſwer, made the following 
6 6. ſpeech to him. 


- Heak - 


ei ipeech 


u his 
pre fenting 
toc m the 


declaration, 


t. i. p. 397. 
Annals, 


p. 108. 


Ruſhworth, 


tc. the king,“ 


cc 


cc 


pet:tion and ** 


cc 


«c 


*« Moſt gracious and dread ſovereign, 


* A Ccording to that liberty of acceſs, and liberty of ſpeech 
which your majeſty and your royal progenitors have 
ever vouchſated to your houſe of commons, your majeſty's 
moi humble and loyal ſubjects, the commons now aliem- 
bled in parhament, have been ſuitors for this acceſs to your 
royal throne, 
And out of their conſideration of the nature, and of the 
weight and importance of the buſtneſs, thcy have thought 
the attendance of the whole ho. fe, with their ſpeaker, not 
too ſolemn; and yet they have not thought fit barely to 
commit thoſe words which expreſs their thoughts to the 
cruſt of any man's ſpeech, but are bold to preſent them in 
writing to your gracious hands, that they may not vaniſh, 
but be more laſting than the moſt powerful words of a 
more able ſpeaker ate like to he. 
I have much to read, and ſhall therefore, as little as J 
can, weary your majeſty with ſpeeches. 
This parchment contains two things, the one by way of 
declaration, to give your majeſty an account, and humble 
ſatisfaction of their clear and ſincere endeavours and inten- 


tions in your majeſty's ſervice; and the other an humble 


petition to your majeſty, for the removal of that great per- 


' fon the duke of Buckingham, from acceſs to your royal 


preſence. 
For the firſt, they beſeech your moſt excellent majeſty 


to believe, that no earthly thing is ſo dear and precious to 
them, as that your majeſty ſhould retain them in your 
grace and good opinion ; and it is grief to them, beyond 
my expreſſion, that any miſinformation or miſinterpretation 


* ſhould at any time render their words or proceedings offen- 


ſive to your majeſty. 
It is not proper for any one to hear the eccho of a voice, 


that hea's not the voice; and if eccho's be ſometimes heard 
to double and redouble, the eccho of the eccho 1 is ſtill fainter, 
and ſounds not louder, 


$ Rapin, by miſtake, ſays two pa- was ingroſſed and allowed of, and the 


pers, but it was but one, as appears by ſubſtance was delivered by the ſpeaker 
the ſpeaker' s ſpeech, Though the copy fir Heneage Finch, Ruſhworth, toin, 1, 


754 


tion and petition, is not to be ſound, it 


this anſwer, containing a declara- p. 395. 


6 ] need 


40 
cc 
40 


cc 


«c 
«c 
14 


406 


«c 


«6 


40 
10 
10 
«c 


« 


10 
40 
cc 
14 


« 


160 


10 


10 
«c 
10 
10 


«c 
«c 
44 


«6 


diſpleaſed with, that he determined to diſſolve the parliament. 
He 
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though by an eccho, or but an eccho of an eccho, at a third 1626. 


or fourth hand, have oft a louder ſound than the voice it- 
ſelf, and may found diſloyalty, though the voice had no- 
thing undutiful or illoyal in it. 

„duch miſinformations, they fear, have begot thoſe inter- 
ruptions and diverſions which have delayed the ripening 
and expediting of thoſe great counſels, which concern your 
majeſty's important ſervice, and have enforced this decla- 
ration. 

« I paſs from that to the petition, in which my purpoſe 
is not to urge thoſe reaſons, which your majeſty may hear 
expreſſed in their own words in the language of the people. 
« | am only directed to offer to your great wiſdom, and 
deep judgment, that this petition of theirs 1s ſuch, as may 
ſtand with your majeſty's honour and juſtice to grant. 

« Your majeſty hath been pleaſed to give many royal teſti- 
monies and arguments to the world, how good and gra- 
cious a maſter you are; and that which the queen of Sheba 
once ſaid to the wiſeſt king, may without flattery be ſaid to 
your majeſty, ** Happy are thoſe ſervants which ſtand con- 
tinually before you.” 

gut the relations by which your majeſty ſtands in a gra- 
cious aſpect towards your people, do far tranſcend, and are 
more prevalent and binding, than any relation of a maſter 
towards a ſervant ; and to hear and ſatisfy the juſt and ne- 
ceſſary deſires of your people, is more honourable than any 
expreſſion of grace to a ſervant. 

“To be a maſter to a ſervant, is communicable to many of 
your ſubjects; to be a king of people, is regal, and incom- 
municable to ſubjects. 

* Your majeſty is truly ſtiled with that name, which the 
greateſt emperors, though they borrowed names and titles 
from thoſe countries which they gained by conqueſt, moſt 
delighted in, Pater Patriz. And deſires of children are 
preferred before thoſe of ſervants, and the ſervant abideth 
not in the houſe for ever, but the fon abideth ever. 

The government of a king was truly termed by your 
royal father, a politic marriage betwixt him and his peo- 
ple; and I may ſafely ſay, there was never a better union 
between a married pair, than is between yuur majeſty and 
your people.“ | 


Having ended his ſpeech, the ſpeaker put into the king's The king 
hands the declaration and petition, which his majeſty was ſo 
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Charles I. The commons having intimation of it, reſolved to preſent 3 
1626. remonſtrance to him, of which every member was ordered to 
have a copy. Whilſt the remonſtrance was preparing, the 
The lords lords being informed by the king himſelf of his reſolution, 
{tro preſented a petition to him to divert him from his purpoſe, 
him from it. But he would hearken to nothing, and, on the 1 5th of June, 
Ruſhworth, cauſed the parliament to be diſſolved by a commiſſion under 
te Pe 39%: the great ſeal. | 
ments dif. It was not doubted that the duke of Buckingham's intereſt 
ſolved, was the ſole cauſe of the diſſolution. The commons were ſo 
June 15. perſuaded of it, that they chiefly inſiſted upon the great pre- 
judice of the duke's credit occaſioned to the kingdom, in the 
remonſtrance they had prepared, but were hindred from pre- 
ſenting by the diſſolution of the parliament, It will not be 


amiſs however to inſert here this remonſtrance, 


* Moſt gracious ſovereign, 
——— a W/E your loyal and faithful ſubjects, the commons al- 


drawn by ſembled by your majeſty's moſt royal authority in 
the com- „ this preſent parliament, having with all dutiful affection, 
Reno © from the time of our firſt meeting, carneſtly endeavoured 


t. i. p. 4c to proceed ſpeedily in thoſe affairs, that might beſt and 
Annals, ſooneſt conduce to our diſpatch of the intended ſupply, of 
. 199 „ your majeſty's great deſigns, to the enlargement of your 
*« ſupport, and to the enabling of ourſelves, and them whom 

«« we repreſent, to the full and timely performance of the 

* fame; have, notwithſtanding, by reaſon of divers informa- 

* tions, interruptions, and other preventions, been hitherto 

* fo retarded in the proſecution of theſe affairs, that we now 

* thought it a neceſlary part of our moſt humble duties thus 

* to declare, both thoſe interruptions and preventions, with 

the true original and continual cauſe of them; as alſo our 

* moſt earneſt devotion of the parliamentary ſervice of you 

e moſt excellent majeſty, and of the careful ſafety and de- 

e fence of your dominions, crown and dignity : and we moſt 

* humbly therefore beſeech your moſt excellent majeſty, to 

* be graciouſly pleaſed here to caſt your eye on ſome parti- 

„ culars, that have relation as well to your firſt parliament as 

« to.this; out of which we cannot doubt, but that your great 

«* goodneſs may receive an ample fſatisfaCtion, touching ou! 

© moſt loyal and faithful intentions. g f 

« In the firſt parliament of the firſt year of your majeſt)? 

© moſt happy reign over us, the commons then aſſembled, af- 

*« ter they had chearfully preſented to your majeſty, 2s the 
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« firſt-fruits of their affections, two entire ſubſidies, were ex- Charles. 
g- 1626. 


ham, and for his own ends, as we conceive, to enlarge cc. 


ceedingly preſſed by the means of the duke of Buckin 


that ſupply : which when he conceived would not be there 
effected, he procured, for the ſame ends, from your ma- 
jeſty, an adjournment of the parliament to the city of Ox- 
ford; where the commons then taking into juſt conſidera- 
tion the great miſchiefs which this kingdom variouſly hath 
ſuffered, and that chiefly by reaſon of the exorbitant power 
and frequent miſdoings of the ſaid duke, wete entring into 
a parliamentary courſe of examination of thoſe miſcinets, 
power, and miſdoings: but no fooner was there any men- 
tion made of his name to this purpoſe, but that he, fearing 
leſt his actions might ſo have been too much laid open to 
the view of your moſt excellent majeſty, and to the juſt 
cenſure that might have then followed, preſently, through 
his miſ-informations to your re p of the intentions of 
your commons (as we have juſt cauſe to believe) procured 
a diſſolution of the ſaid parliament : and afterwards alſo in 
the ſame year, through divers miſreports made to your ma- 


« jeſty in his behalf, touching ſome of the members of the 


ſaid commons, who had more particularly drawn his name 
into juſt queition, and juſtly profeſſed themſelves averſe 
to his ends there, procured (as we cannot but conceive) 
the ſaid members to be made the ſheriffs of ſeveral counties 
for this year that followed, to the end that they might have 
all been precluded from being choſen members of the pre- 
ſent parliament, leſt they ſhould again have there queſtioned 
him; and by the like practice alſo (as we are perſuaded) 
he procured, ſoon after the ſaid diſſolution, another mem- 
ber of the ſaid houſe t, becauſe he had juſtly profeſſed him- 
ſelf againſt his ends, to be ſent as ſecretary of your ma- 


« jeſty's laſt fleet, hereby indeed to puniſh him, by ſuch 


drawing him from his practice of the law, which was his 
profeſſion, under colour of an honourable employment. 

It pleaſed your majeſty afterwards, in February laſt, to 
call this preſent parliament, wherein though none of thoſe 
whom the ſaid duke had fo procured to be made high- 
ſheriffs have ſat as members; yet we finding in ourſelves 


the like affection, firſt to the ſervice of your majeſty, and 


next to the good of the commonwealth, we took into ſeri- 


ous conſideration ſeveral propoſitions, how for the ſafety 


and happineſs of your majeſty's kingdoms and allies, we 
might enlarge your ſupports, and add to the military ſtrength 


t Mr, Olanvile. | 
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without charge to the poorer fort of your ſubjects, and give 
a larger ſupply to your majeſty for your inſtant and preſſing 
occaſions, than hath ever yet but once been given in par- 
liament : whereupon, for the enabling of ourſelves, and 
thoſe whom we repreſent, we conceive it firſt neceſſary to 
ſearch into the cauſes of thoſe miſchiefs which this you? 
kingdom ſuffereth, and divers of the grievances that over- 
burden your ſubjects; without doing of which, we could 
neither be faithful to your majeſty, nor to the country that 
doth truſt and employ us; as your royal father alſo, of blef- 
ſed memory, admoniſhed the houſe of commons in the 
fourth ſeſſion of his firſt parliament. In this conſideration 
we found, that the molt preſſing and comprehenſive mil- 
chief and grievance that he ſuffered, was fundamentally ſet. 
tled in the vaſt power and enormous actions of the ſaid 
duke being ſuch, that by reaſon of his plurality of offices, 
all gotten by ambition, and ſome for money, expteſsly a- 
gainſt the laws of your realm; his breach of truſt in not 
guarding the ſeas; his high injuſtice in the admiralty, his 
extortion, ; his delivering over the ſhips of this kingdom in- 
to the hands of a foreign prince ; his procuring of the com- 
pultory buying of honour for his own gain; his unexampled 
exhauſting of the trea'ures and revenues of the kingdom ; 
his tranſcendent preſumption of that unhappy applying of 
phyſtc to your royal father of blefled memory, few days be- 
fore his death; and ſome other his offences carefully and 
ma'urely examined by us, we made a parliamentary charge 
of the ſame matters and offences againſt him, to the Jords, 
by your majeſty aſſembled in parliament, there expecting 
ſonic remedy by a ſpeedy procecding againſt him: but, 
may it pleaſe your moſt excellent majeſty, not only during 
the time of our examination of the matters and offences of 
the ſame charge, we were diverſly interrupted and diverted 
by meſlages procured through miſinformation from your ma- 
jeſty, which with moſt humble duty and reverence we did 
ever receive; whence it firſt fell out, that fo not only much 
time was ſpent amongſt us, before the fame charge was 
pet ſeded, but alſo within two days next after the fame cnarge 
was tranſmitted by us to the lords, upon untrue and ma- 
licious informations, privately and againſt the privi:ege of 
paritaments, given to your maj:{ty, of certain words fup- 
poſed to have been ſpoken by Sir Dudley Diggs and dit 
John Elliot, knights, two of the members of our houſe, in 
their ſervice of tne tranſmitting of the ſaid charge, both of 


them having been eſpecially employed in the chairs of com” 
ce mmuttces 


OF ENGLAND. Tr 


« mittees with us, about the examination of the ſaid matters Charlesl. 
« and offences, they were both by your majeſty's command 1626. 

«© committed to cloſe impriſonment in the Tower of Lon- 
« don, and their lodgings preſently ſearched, and their pa- 
pers there found, preſently taken away ; by reaſon whereof. 
not only our known privileges of parliament were infring- 
ed, but we ourſelves, that, upon full hope of ſpeedy courſe 
« of juſtice againſt the ſaid duke, were preparing with all du- 
« tiful affection to proceed to the diſpatch of the ſupply, 
and other ſervices to your majeſty, were wholly, as the 
« courſe and privilege of parliament binds us, diverted for 
« divers days, to the taking only into conſideration ſome 
« courſes for the ratifying and preſervation of the privileges 
* ſo infringed ; and we think it our duties, moſt gracious ſo- 
vereign, moſt rightly to inform hereby your moſt excellent 
* majeſty, of the courſe held in the commitment of the two 
members: for, whereas by your majeſty's warrant to your 
meſſengers for the arreſting of them, you were pleaſed to 
command, that they ſhould repair to their lodgings, and 
there take them; your majeſty's principal ſecretary, the 
lord Conway, gave the ſaid meſſengers (as they affirmed) | 
an expreſs command, contrary to the ſaid warrants, that N | 
they ſhould not go to their lodgings, but to the houſe of | 
commons, and there take them; and if they found them 
not there, they ſhould ſtay until they were come into the | 
houſe, and apprehend them whereſoever elſe they ſhould find 1 
them. Which, beſides that it is contrary to your majeſty's | 
command, is an apparent teſtimony of ſome miſchievous 
intention there had againſt the whole houſe of commons, 
and againſt the ſervice intended to your majeſty, All 
which, with the ſeveral interruptions that preceded it, and ' 
the miſinformation that hath cauſed all of them, we can- | | 
not doubt but that they were wrought and procured by 
the duke, to his own behoof, and for his advantage, eſpe- | 
clally becauſe the ſaid interruptions have, through miſinfor- | 
mation, come amongſt us, only at ſuch times wherein we 1 
have had the matters and offences charged againſt him in | 
agitation; but your majeſty, out of your great goodneſs 
and juftice, being afterwards informed truly of our privi- 
lege, and the demerit of the cauſe that concerned our two 
members, graciouſly commanded the delivery of them out 
of the Tower, for which we render unto your majeſty moſt 
humble thanks; and were then again, by reaſon of our 
hopes of the diſpatch of proceedings with the lords upon 
our charge againſt him the ſaid duke, in a chearful purpoſe [1 
Vor. VIII. B b « to | 
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-CharlesI, © to go on with the matter of ſupply, and other ſervices to 


1626. 


your majeſty, when again theſe hopes faile in us, by rea- 
* ſon of ſome new exorbitinces now lately ſhewed in the ex- 
te erciſe of his ſo great power and ambition; for by ſuch hi; 
© po er and ambition, notwithſtanding our declaration againſt 
him for his ſo great plurality of offices, he alſo procured to 
„ himſelf, by the ſollicitation of his agents, and of fuch as de— 
“ pended upon him, the office of chancellor of the unive {ity 
cc of Cambridge ; whereas the ſame univerſity having tuo 
„ burgeſſes in parliament, did, by the ſame burgeſſes, : a few 
« week3 before, e nſent with us in the charge againſt him 
“for his ambition, for procuring ſuch a plurality of off ices; 
© ſuch was his ambition to ſue for it, ſuch was his power to 
* make them give it him, contrary to what themſelves had 
* agreed in parliament with all the commons of England, 
„% And he procured afſo the ſame office, by the ſpecial lubuurs 
„and endeavour (as we are informed) of a factious party, 
who adhcreth to that dangerous nnovation of religion, pub. 
« liſhed in the ſeditivus writings of one Richar Mont: 
„ cleik; of whom it is thence alſo, and he etofore upon 2 20 
« reaſons it hath been, conceived, that the ſaid duke is, and 
- long hath been, an abettor and protector. 
Theſe actions of the ſaid duke have thus amon us in 

0 Jo the ſervice of your majeſty, by reafon both of the 

terruptions that have ſo neceſſarily accompanied > ap: and 
of the prevention of our chearſulneſs, which otherwiſe had 
* long ſince been moſt effectually ſhewed in us, that having 
66 nothing elle in our cares, next our duty to God, but the 
„loyal ſervice of your majeſty, the ſafety of your kingdom, 
« and the ſubſiſtence of ourſelves, and thoſe whom we tete 
« ſent, for the continuance of that ſervice and fafuty which 
« we cannot hope for: and we beſeech your molt excelent 
„ maje!'!y, erac.outly to receive this our humble and free pro- 
teſtation, that we cannot hope for it, ſo long as we tiius 
« ſuffer under the pieflures of the power and ambition of tac 
ſaid duke, and the divers and falſe informations ſo given to 
yt ur majeſty on his behalf, and for his advantage; elpec: 
« ally when we obſerve alſo, that in ſuch his oreatnels ne 
preventeth the giving of true information to yYOuUr Ii Jelty 
in all things that may any ways reflect to his own mil 
„ines, to ſhew unto your majeſty, the true ſtate of your ſub⸗ 
„ jects and kingdoms, otherwiſe than as it may be repreſe by 
„ d for his own ends. And to that purpoſe alſo hath te po 
« cured ſo many perſons depending on him, ether by a ice 
« or advancement, to places of eminency near your [acre 
8 pen. uh 
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« perſon. Through his miſinformation of that kind alſo, and 
« power, we have ſeen, to our great gr cf, both in the time 
« of your majeſty's royal father of bleſſed memory, and of 
« your majeſty, divers officers of the kingdom, ſo often by him 
« diſplaced and altered, that within theſe few years pa{t, ſince 
« the beginning of his greatneſs, more ſuch diſplacing and 
alterations have by his means happencd, than in marry years 
© before them: neither was there in the timæ of your royal 
« father of bleſſed memory, any ſuch courſe heul, before it 
« was by the practice of the 1taid duke thus induced. And 
e {ince that time, divers officcrs of the cron, not only in this 
« your kingdom of England, but alſo in Ircland, as they have 
« been made friends, or adverſe to the ſaid duke, have been 
« either ſo commended, or miſtepreſented by him t» his ſo— 
vercign, and by his procurement ſo placed or diſplagge, that 
he hath always herein, as much as in him Jay, made his 
own ends and advantage the meaſure of the good ur ill of 
* your majeſty's kingdoms. 

„gut now at length, may it plcaſe your moſt excellent 
majeſty, we have reccived from the Jords, a copy of the 
ſaid duke's anſwer to our charge tranſmitted againſt him; 
whereunto we ſhall preſently in ſveh fort reply, according 
to the laws of parliament, that unleſs his power and prac- 
tice again undermine our procecdirgs, we do not doubt, 
but we ſhall upon the ſame have judgment againſt him, 
In the times alſo (moſt gracious fovercign) of theſe in- 
terruptions which came amonett us, by reaſon of the pro- 
curement of two of our members committed, a gracidus 
meſſage was forme: ly received from your majeſty, wherein 
you had been pleaſed to let us know, that if you had not a 
timely ſupply, your majeſty would betake yourſeit to new 
counſels; which we cannot doubt were intended by your 
moſt excellent majeſty to be ſuch as ſtood with juſtice and 
the laws of this realm. But theſe words, New Coun'cls, 
were remembred in a ſpeech mgde among{t us, by one of 
your majeſty's privy-council, and lately a member of us , 
who in the ſame ſpeech told us, he had often thought of 
thoſe words, New Counſels; that in his conſideration | 
them, he remembred, that there were ſuch kinds of parlia- 
ments antiently am»ng other nations, as are now in Eng- 
land; that in England he ſaw the country-people live in 
** happineſs and plenty, but in theſe other nations he faw 


it 
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them poor both in perſons and habit, or to that effeq: 
which ſtate and condition happened (as he ſaid) to them: 
where ſuch New Counſels were taken, as that the uf, f 
their parliaments ended, thy 
his intimation, may it pleaſe your majeſty, was ſuch 
as alſo gave juſt cauſe to fear, there were ſome ill miniſters 
near your majeity, that in behalf of the ſaid duke, and 
together with him, who is ſo ſtrangely powerful, were ſo 
much againſt the parliamentary courſe of this kingdom, as 
they might perhaps adviſe your moſt excellent majeſty ſuch 
new counſel: as theſe, that fell under the memory and con- 
ſideration of that privy-counſellor. And one eſpecial reaſon 
among others hath increaſed that fear among us, for that 
whereas the ſublidies of tonnage and poundage, which FR 
termined upon the death of your moſt royal father, our 
late ſovereign, and were never payable to any of your 
majeſty's anceſtors, but only by a ſpecial act of parliament 
and ought not to be levied without ſuch an act ; yet er 
ſince the beginning of your majeſty's happy reign over us 
the ſaid ſubſidies have been levied by ſome of your majcfty' 
miniſters, as if they were ſtill due; although alſo one par- 
liament hath been fince then begun, and diſſolved by 
procurement of the ſaid duke, as is before ſhewed, whetein 
no act paſled for the ſame ſubſidies. Which example i; 
known right and liberty of your ſubjects, that it is an ap- 
parent effect of ſome new counſels given againſt the ancient 
ſettled courſe of government of this your majeſty's king- 
dom, and chiefly againit the right of your commons ; as if 
there might be any ſubſidy, tax, or aid, levied upon them, 
without their conſent in parliament, or contrary to the 
ſettled laws of this kingdom. But if any ſuch do fo ill an 
office, as by the mit repreſentation of the ſtate, and right 
of your majelty's loyal ſubjects, adviſe any ſuch new coun- 
ſels, as the levying any aid, tax or ſubſidy, among your 
people, contrary to the tettled laws of your kingdom, we 
cannot, moſt gracious ſovereign, but eſteem them that ſha! 
ſo adviſe, not only as vipers, but peſts to their king and 
commonwealth, (as all ſuch were to both houſes of par- 
liament, expreſly ſtiled by your moſt royal father) but allo 
capital enemies, as well to your crown and dgnity, as 
to the commonwealth. And we ſhall, for our parts, in 
parliament ſhew, as occaſion ſhall require, and be ready 


to declare their offences of this kind, ſuch as that may be 
„ rewald- 


« rewarded with the higheſt puniſhment, as your laws inflict Charlesl. 
1626. 
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* almoſt unavoidable dang 


«© Theſe, and ſome of theſe things, amongſt many other, 
(moſt gracious ſovereign) are thoſe which have ſo much 
prevented a right underſtanding between your majeſty and 
us, and which have poſſeſſed the hearts of your people and 
loyal commons with unſpeakable ſorrow and grief, finding 
apparently all humble and hearty endeavours mifinterpre- 
ted, hindered, and now at Jaſt almoſt fruſtrated utterly, by 
the interpoſition of the exceſſive and abuſive power of one 
man ; againſt whom we have juſt cauſe to proteſt, not 
only in regard of the particulars wherewith he hath been 
charged, which parliamentary way we are enforced to in- 
ſiſt upon, as matters which lie in our notice and proof, but 
alſo becauſe we apprehend him of ſo unbridled ambition, 
and fo averſe to the good and tranquillity of the church 
and ſtate, that we verily believe him to be an enemy to 
both: And therefore unleſs we would betray our own duties 
to your majeſty, and thoſe from whom we are truſted, we 
cannot but expreſs our infinite grief, that he mould have 
ſo great power and intereſt in your princely affections, and 
under your majeſty, wholly in a manner to engroſs to him- 
ſelf the adminiſtration of your affairs of the kingdom, 
which by that means is drawn into a condition moſt mi- 
ſerable and hazardous. 

„ Give us then leave, moſt dear ſovereign, in the name 
of all the commons of this your kingdom, proſtrate at the 
feet of your ſacred majeſty, moſt humbly to beſeech you, 
even for the honour of almighty God, whoſe religion is di- 
rectly undermined by the practice of that party whom 


this duke ſupports ; for your honour, which will be much 


advanced in the relieving of your people, in this their great 
and general grievance ; for the honour, ſafety, and welfare 
of your kingdom, which by this means is threatned with 
gers; and for the love which your 

majeſty, as a good and loving father, bears unto your good 
people, to whom we profeſs, in the preſence of almighty 
God, (the ſearcher of all hearts) you are as highly eſteem- 
ed and beloved as ever any of your predeceſſors were, that 
you would be graciouſly pleaſcd to remove this perſon from 
acceſs to your facred preſence, and that you would not 
balance this one man with all theſe things, and with the 
affairs of the chriſtian world, which do all ſuffer fo far as 
they have relation to this kingdom, chiefly by his means. 
B b 3 „For 
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Charles. «© For we proteſt to your majeſty, and to the whole world, 
| 1020. „ that until this great perſon be removed from intermed ling 
| © with the great "affairs of itate, we are out of hope of any 
05 good ſucceſs; and do fear that any money we ſhall or can 
give, will through his mil-employment, be turned rather to 
the hurt and prejudice of your kingdom, than otherwiſe, 
& as by lamentable experience we have found, in thoſe large 
„ ſupphes we have formerly and lately given. 

& But no ſooner ſhall we receive redteſs and relief in this, 
„ (which, of all others, is our moſt inſupportable grievance) 
but we thall forthwith proceed to accompliſh your majeity's 
„ own delire, for ſupply, and likewiſe with all cheartulneſs 
« apply ourſelves to the perfecting of divers other great things, 
& ſuch as we think no one parliament i in one age can parallel, 
„ tending to the ſtability, wealth, and flrength, and honour 
of this your kingdom, and the ſupport of your friends and 
6 allies abroad: And we doubt not but through God's 
e bleſſing, as you are the beſt, ſo ſhall you ever be the beſt 
% beloved, and greateſt monarch that ever ſat on the royal 
« throne of this famous kingdom.” 


— ps — — — — 


Having thus ſeen the complaints of the houſe of commons 
againſt the duke of Buckingham, or rather againſt the king 
himſelf, who was governed by his favorite, and had ſeveral 
times declared, that the duke did nothing without his orders, 
it is but juit. we ſhould now ſee the king s complaints again 
the com nons, and the grounds and cauſes of his diſſolving 
this, and the former parliament, Though his declaration | 
publiſhed on this occaſion be very long, as well as the fore- 
going TC! a eg . believed it neceſſary to inſert the whole, 
that the readers by comparing them together, may be able to N 0 
form a clearer idea of the cauſes at hd origin of the diy fon 


between the king and the puliament, through the whole 
coutle of this reign. | 


= . . . * 0 
The king's declaration, notifying the cauſes of aſſembling and 
Citioiving the two latt parliaments. 


June 12. HE king's molt excellent majeſty, ſince his happy ** BW 6 

wy hw 8 ceſs to the imperial crown of this realm, having bY WM 0 

Ann ls, his royal authority ſummoned and aflembled two ſevera 6 

. „%% 54 parliaments ; ; the firſt whereof was in Auguſt latt, by ad- 
« journment held at Oxford, and there diflolved ; Sod the c 
other begun in February laſt, 2nd continued un! 11] the 
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fifteenth day of this preſent month of June, and then, to Charlesl. 


the unſpzakable grief of himſelf, and (as he believeth) of 


all his good and well aftected ſubjedts, diflolved allo : Al- 


though he well knoweth that the calling, adjourning, pro- 
roguing, and diſſolving of parliaments, being his great 
council of the kingdom, do peculiarly belong unto himſelf 
by an undoubted prerozative inſeparably united to his im- 
perial crown; of which, as of his other royal actions, he 
is not bound to give an account to any but to God 
only, whoſe immediate lieutenant and vicegerenat he is in 
theſe realms and dominions, by the divine providence com- 
mitted to his charge and government : vet foraſmuch as b 
the afſiſtance of the Almighty, his purpoſe is ſo to order 
himſelf and all his actions, eſpecially in the great and pub- 
lic actions of ſtate, concerning the weal of his kingdoms, 
as may juſtify themſelves, not only to his own conſcience, 
and to his own people, but to the whole world ; his ma- 
jeſty hath thought it fit and neceſſary, as the affairs NOW 
ſtand both at home and abr road, to make a true, plain, 
and clear declaration of the cauſes which moved his ma- 
jelly to aſſemble, and after enforced him to Ciflolve theſe 
parliaments, that ſo the mouth of malice itfelf may be 
ſtopped, and the doubts and fears of his own good ſubjedts 
at home, and of his friends and allies abroad may be ſa— 
tisſied, and the deſerved blame of fo unhappy accidents 
may juttly light upon the authors thereof. 

* When his majeity, by the death of his dear and royal 
father of every bleſſed memory, firſt came to the crown, 
he found himſelf engaged in a war with a potent enemy 
not undertaken raſhly, nor without jult and ee . 
grounds, but enforced for the neceſſary defence of himſelf 
and his dominions, for the [upp 21t of his friends and allies, 
lor the redeeming of the ancient honour of this nation, 
lor the recovery af the patrimo. iy of his dear ſiſter, her 
conſort, and their children, injui cioully, and under colour 
of treaties and friendihip, taken from them, and for the 
maintenance of the true religion, and invited thereunto, at ad 
encouraged therein by the huable advice of both the houſes 
of parliament, and by the large promiies and protettations 


to his late majeity, to give him full and rea 1 hitance in 


thoſe enterprizes, which were of to great inen ans to this 
realm. and to the general peace and laicty ot all his friends 
and allies ; but when his majeſty en: Led into a view of 
his treaſure, he found how mn provided he was to proceed 
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Charles I.“ effeCtually with ſo great an action, unleſs he might be 


aſſured to receive ſuch ſupplies from his loving ſubjects, as 
might enable him to manage the ſame, 

„ Hereupon his majeſty, being willing to tread in the ſteps 
of his royal progenitors, for the making of good and 
wholſome laws, for the better government of his people, 
for the right underſtanding of their true grievances, and for 
the ſupply of moneys to be employed for thoſe public ſer- 
vices, he did reſolve to ſummon a parliament with all con- 
venient ſpeed he might, and finding a former parliament 
already called in the life of his father, he was deſirous, for 
the ſpeedier diſpatch of his weighty affairs, and gaining 
time, to have continued the ſame without any alteration 
of the members thereof, had he not been adviſed to th: 
contrary by his judges and council at law, which he deſired 
to avoid, But as ſoon as poſſible he could, he ſummone! 
a new parliament, which he did with much confidence and 
aſſurance of the love of his people, that thoſe (who had, 
not long before, with ſome importunity won his father to 
break off his former treaties with Spain, and to effect it, 
had uſed mediation of his now majeſty, being then prince, 
and a member of the parliament, and had promiſed in par- 
liament their utmoſt aſſiſtance, for the enabling of his late 
majeſty to undergo the war, which they then foreſaw might 
follow) would aſſuredly have performed it to his now ma- 
jeſty, and would not have ſuffered him, in his firſt enter- 
priſe of ſo great an expectation, to have run the lealt 


& hazard through their defaults. 
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Ibis parliament (after ſome adjourament, by reaſon of 
his majeſty's unavoidable occaſions interpoſing) being al. 
ſembled on the eighteenth day of June, it is true, that his 
commons in parliament taking into their due and ſerious 
conſideration the manifold occaſions, which at his firlt 
entry did preſs his majeſty, and his moſt important affairs, 
which both at home and abroad were then in action, did 
with great readineſs and alacrity, as a pledge of their molt 
bounden duty and thankfulneſs, and as the firit-fruits of 
the moſt dutiful affections of his loving and loyal ſubjects, 
devoted to his ſervice. preſent his majeſty with the free and 
chearful gift of two entire ſubſidies; which their giſt, 
and much more the freeneſs and heartineſs expreſſed in the 
giving thereof, his majeſty did thankfully and lovingly ac- 
cept : But when he had more narrowly entered into the 


conſideration of his great affairs, Wherein he was em: 
| &« barqued, 
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« barqued, and from which he could not, without much diſ- Charlesl. 
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« honour and diſadvantage, withdraw his hand, he found that 1626. 


« this ſum of money was much ſhort of that which of ne- 
« ceffity muſt be preſently expended, for the ſetting forward 
« of thoſe great actions, which by advice of his council, he 
« had undertaken, and were that ſummer to be purſued. This 
« his majeſty imparted to his commons houſe of parliament ; 
« but before the ſame could receive that debate and due con- 
« fideration which was fit, the fearful viſitation of the plague 
« in and about the cities of London and Weſtminſter, where 
« the lords and the principal gentlemen of quality of his 
« whole kingdom were, for the time of this their ſervice, 
« lodged and abiding, did ſo much increaſe. that his majeſty, 
« without extreme peril to the lives of his good ſubjects, 
« which were dear unto him, could not continue the par- 
« liament any longer in that place. 

« His majeſty therefore on the eleventh day of July then 
« following, adjourned the parliament from Weſtminſter, 
« until the firſt day of Auguſt then following, at the city of 
„Oxford. And his highneſs was fo careful to accommodate 
e his lords and commons there, that as he made choice of 
« that place, being then the freeſt of all others from the 
« danger of that grievous ſickneſs, fo he there fitted the par- 
« lament-men with all things convenient for their enter- 
« tainment; and his majelty himſelf being in his own heart 
« {incere and free from all ends upon his people, which the 
«* ſearcher of hearts beſt knoweth, he little expected that any 
miſconſtruction of his actions would have been made as 
he there found. But when the parliament had been a 
© while aſſembled, and his majeſty's affairs opened unto them, 
and a further ſupply delired as necefiity required, he found 
them ſo flow, and fo full of delays and diverſions in their 
* reſolutions, that befcre any thing could be determined, the 
« fearful contagion daily increaſed. and was diſperſed into all 
** parts of this kingdom, and came home even to their doors 
where they aſſembled. His majeſty therefore rather pre- 
* ferred the ſafety of his people from that preſent and viſible 
danger, than the providing tor that which was more re- 
mote, but no leſs dangerous to the ſtate of this kingdom, 
and of the affairs of that part of Chriſtendom which then 
were, and yet are, in triendſhip and alliance with his ma— 
© jeſty. And thereupon his majeſty, not being then able to 
* diſcern when it might pleaſe God to ſtay his hand of viſi- 
| © tation, nor what place might be more ſecure than other, 
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Charles!. & at a time convenient for their re-aſſembling, his majeſty 


1626. 


& diſſolved that parliament. 

That parliament being now ended, his majeſty did not 
c therewith caſt off his royal care of his great and important 
« affairs; but by the advice of his privy council, and of hi; 
« council of war, he continued his preparations and forme: 
« reſolutions ; and therein not only expended thoſe monicz, 
&« which by the two ſubſidies aforeſaid were given unto him 
« for his own private uſe, whereof he had too much occaſin, 
« as he found the ſtate of his exchequer at his firſt entrance, 
<+ but added much more of his own, as by his credit, and 
c the credit of ſome of his ſervants, he was able to compas 
« the ſame. At laſt, by much diſadvantage, by the retad- 
e ing of proviſions, and uncertainty of the means, his nav; 
« was prepared and ſet to ſea, and the defigns unto which 
« they were ſent, and eſpecially directed, were ſo probable, 
& and fo well adviſed, that had they not miſcarried in the 
& execution, his majeſty is well aſſured, they would har: 
« given good ſatisfaction, not only to his own people, but t 
« all the world, that they were not lightly or unadritzy 
«<< undertaken and purſued. But it pleaſed God, who is the 
« Lord of Hoſts, and unto whoſe providence and good plealurr 

c his majeſty doth, and ſhall ſubmit himſelf, and all his en 
c deavours, not to give that ſucceſs which was dehired ; ail 
« yet were thoſe attempts not altogether ſo fruit css, as the 
« envy of the times hath apprehended, the enemy receivin! 
& thereby no ſmall Joſs, nor our party no little advantage. 
« And it would much avail to further his majeſty's gre 
« affairs, and the peace of Chriſtendom, which ought to b! 
<« the true end of all hoſtility, were theſe firſt beginnings 

& which are molt ſubject to miſcarry, well ſeconded and put 

« ſued, as his majeſty intended, and as in the judgment 0 

c all men, converſant in his actions of this nature, were !! 

© not to have been neglected, : | 

« Theſe things being thus acted, and God of his inf 

« goodneſs, beyond expectation, aſſwaging the rage 0! i 

e peſtilence, and in a manner, of a ſudden rettoring heal! 

ce and fafety to the cities of London and Weltminſter, wit" 

ce are the fitteſt places for the reſort of his majeſty, his 0% 


« and commons, to meet in parliament ; his majeſty, in 


% depth of winter, no fooner deſcried the probability & * 
« ſafe aflembling of his people, and in his princely wi? 


% and providence foreſaw, that if the opportunity o 


« ſhould be omitted, preparations both defenſive and offen, 
| * COA 


cat 
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« could not be made in ſuch fort, as was requiſite for their Charlesl. 
« common ſafety, but he adviſed and reſolved of the ſum- 1626. 
« moning of a new parliament, where he might freely com- 
« municate the neceſſities of the ſtate, and the counſel and 
c advice of the lords and commons in parliament, who were 
« the repreſentative body of the whole kingdom, and the 
6: great counſel of the realm, might proceed in theſe enter- 
« priſes, and be enabled thereunto, which concern the com- 
« mon good, ſafety and honour both of prince and people ; 
« and accordingly the 6th of February laſt, a new parliament 
« was begun. At the firſt meeting, his majeſty did forbear 
« to preſs them with any thing which might have the leaſt 
« appearance of his own intereſt, but recommended unto 
« them the care of making good laws, which are the ordi- 
nary ſubject for a parliament, 
« His majeſty believing, that they could not have ſuffered 
« many days, much leſs many weeks, to have paſſed by, 
before the apprehenſion and care of the common ſafety of 
« this kingdom, and the true religion profeſſed and main- 
« tained therein, and of our friends and allies, who muſt 
« proſper, or ſuffer with us, would have led them to a due 
and timely conſideration of all the means which might beſt 
conduce to thoſe ends; which the lords of the higher 
„% houſe, by a committee of that houſe, did timely and ſea- 
ſonably conſider of, and invited the commons to a con- 
ference concerning that great buſineſs : At which con- 
terence, there were opened unto them the great occaſions | 
which preſſed his majeity, which making no impreſſion | 
with them, his majeſty did, firſt by meſſage, and after by | 
letters, put the houſe of commons in mind of that which ' 
was molt neceflary, the defence of the kingdom, and duc [| 
and timely preparations for the fame. 
The commons houſe after this, upon the 27th of March 
laſt, with one unanimous coofgnt at firſt, agreed to give li 
unto his majeſty three entire ſublidies, and three fifteens, 
lor a preient ſupply unto him; and upon the aGrh of April | 
after, upon ſecond cogitations, they added a fourth ſub— [| 
ſidy, and ordered the days of payment for them all, where- | 
of the firſt ſhould have been on the laſt day of this preſent | 
June. Upon this, the king of Denmark, and other princes 1 
and ſtates, being engaged with his majeſty in this common | 
cauſe, his majeſty fitted his occaſions according to the times 
which were appointed for the payment of thoſe ſubſidies 'Þ1 
and fifteens, and hattcd on the lords committees, and his [1 
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| Charlesl. *© council of war, to perfect their reſolutions for the order. « 
1626, © ing and ſettling of his deſigns; which they according) T 
— did, and brought them to that maturity, that they found <«: 
© no impediment to a final concluſion of their counſels, but 60 
Want of money to put things into action. His majeſty Wr « 
% hereupon, who had with much patience expected the real 1 
«© performance of that which the commons had promiſed, 00 
e finding the time of the year poſting away, and having in- 00 
«© telligence not only from his own miniſters and ſubjed: 6 
« in foreign parts, but from all parts of Chriſtendom, and 60 
of the great and powerful preparations of the king of Spain, 0 
<« and that his deſign was upon this kingdom, or the bing. c | 
« dom of Ireland, or both, (and it is hard to determine * 7 
„ which of them would be of worſe conſequence) he ac- WF «© 
« quainted the houſe of commons therewith, anq laid open * « 
*© unto them truly and clearly, how the ftate of things ther 2 
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ſtood, and yet ſtand, and at ſeveral times, and upon ſe. 
veral occaſions reiterated the ſame : but that houſe bein: 
abuſed by the violent and ill- adviſed paſſions of a few mem. 
bers of the houſe, for private and perſonal ends, ill be- 
ſeeming public perſons, truited by their country, as ther 
they were, not only neglected, but wilfully refuſed to 
hearken to all the gentle admonitions which his majely 
could give them, and neither did nor would intend any 
thing, but the proſecution of one of the peers of this rea, 
and that in ſuch a diſordered manner, as being ſet at thi 
own inſtance into a legal wav, wherein the proofs ON ei- 
their part would have ruled the cauſe, which his majett! 
allowed, they were not therew it) content, but in their it. 
temperate paſſions an] defires.to ſeek for errors in another, 
fell into a greater error themſelves, and not only negleck— 
ed to give juſt ſatisfaction to his majeſty in ſevera] cat 
which happened concerning his regality, but wholly tor: 
got their engagements to his majeily for the public defence 
of the realm: whereupon his majeſty wrots the fore: 
mentioned letter to the ſpeaker, dated the ninth day d 
June 1626. 

+ Notwithſtanding which letter read in the houſe, being! 
clear and gracious manifeſt of his majeſty's reſolution 
they never ſo much as admitted one reading to the bill 0! 
ſubſidie-, but inſtead thereof, they prepared and voted 
remonſtrance or declaration, which, they intended to bie. 
fer to his majeſty, containing (though palliated with ges 
terms) as well diſhonourable aſperſions upon his 1majelty 


| a . 1 all 
e and upon the ſacred memory of his deccaſed father, 25 *” 
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OF ENGLAND. 
«« dilatory excuſes for their not proceeding with the ſubſidies, Charles. 
| « adding thereto alſo coloured conditions, croſſing thereby 1626. 
« his majeſty's direction; which his majeſty underſtanding, 
« and eſteeming (as he had cauſe) to be a denial of the pro- 
« miſed ſupply, and finding that no admonitions could move, 
” « no reaſons or perſuaſions could prevail, when the time was 
« ſo far ſpent, that they had put an impoſſibility upon them- 
« ſelves to perform their promiſes, which they eſteemed all 
« gracious meſſages unto them to be but interruptions: his 
« majeſty, upon mature adviſement, diſcerning that all further 
« patience would prove fruitleſs, on the fifteenth day of this 
« preſent month he hati diſſolved this unhappy parliament : 
« the acting whereof, as it was to his majeſty an unexpreſſible 
« orief, ſo the memory thereof doth renew the hearty ſor- 
« row, which all his good and well- affected ſubjects will 
* compaſhonate with him. 
«+ Theſe paſſages his majeſty hath at the more length, and 
i with the true circumſtances thereof, expreſſed and pub- 
« liſhed to the [world, leſt that which hath been unfortunate 
in itſelf, through the malice of the author of ſo great a 
«© miſchief, and the malevolent report of ſuch as are ill-· affected 
« to this ſtate, or the true religion here profeſſed, or the 
« fears or jealouſies of friends and dutiful ſubjects, might be 
made more unfortunate in the conſequences of it, which 
may be of worſe effect than at the firſt can be well appre- 
hended ; and his majeſty being belt privy to the integrity 
of his own heart, for the conſtant maintaining of the fin- 
cerity and unity of the true religion profeſſed in the church 
of England, and to free it from the open contagion of | 
popery, and ſecret infection of ſchiſm, of both which, by | 
his public acts and actions, he bath given good teſtimony, 
and with a fingle heart, as in the preſence of God, who N 
can beſt judge thereof, purpoſeth reſolutely and conſtantly 
| © to proceed in the due execution of either; and obſervin 
* the ſubtilty of the adverſe party, he cannot but believe, 
| that the hand of Joab hath been in this diſaſter, that the 1 
common incendaries of Chriſtendom have ſubtilly and ſe- [| 
cretly infinuated thoſe things, which unhappily (and, as [| 
his majeſty hopeth, beyond the intentions of the actors) 
have cauſed theſe diverſions and diſtractions: And yet not- | 
withſtanding, his moſt excellent majeſty, for the comfort 
of his good and well- affected ſubjects, in whoſe loves he 
doth repoſe himſelf with confidence, and eſteemeth it as 
bis greateſt riches; for the alluring of his friends and allies, 
with whom, by God's aſſiſtance, he will not break in the 
ſub- 
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Charles]. ©© ſubſtance of what he hath undertaken ; for the diſcouragina 


16335, © of his adverſaries, and the adverſaries of his cauſe, and Gf { 
his dominions, and religion, hath put on this reſoluticn, b 
„ which he doth hereby publiſh to all the world, that ; t 
God hath made him king of this great people, and larye V 
« dominions, famous in former ages both by land and ſez, c 
« and truſted him to be a father and protector both of thei 42 
< perſons and fortunes, and a defender of the faith and trus Ir 
c religion; ſo he will go on chearfully and conſtantly inthe . 
& defence thereof, and (notwithſtanding ſo many difficultic: 1 
&« and diſcouragements) will take his ſceptre and ſword into hi; de 
& hand, and not expoſe the perſons of the people committed 2 
« to his charge, to the unſatiable deſires of the king of Span, F. 


«© who hath long thirſted after the univerſal monarchy, ner 
ee their conſciences to the yoke of the pope of Rome: an; 


ai. 

„that at home he will take that care to redreſs the juſt pries. ch 
« ances of his good ſubjects, as ſhall be every way fit tor: WWF. 5 
&« good king. f 5 
& And in the mean time his majeſty doth publiſh this t 75 
& all his loving ſubjects, that they may know what to thin 8 
« with truth, and ſpeak with duty of his majeſty's action oy 
and proceedings in theſe two laſt diſſolved parliaments, won 
Given at his majeſty's palace at Whitehall, this thir 1 
* tcenth day of June, in the ſecond year of his wach man 


„ reign of Great-Britain, France and Ireland,” 


Remarks This declaration, which ſeems to be in the ſame file wit 
on the de- the Jord-keeper Coventry's ſpeeches, full of long periods anc 
elaration. - 5 ww 3 
parentheſis's, contained, under a vaſt heap of words, but tue 

things to the purpoſe, namely, the two reaſons which oblioes 

the king to diſſolve the two laſt parliaments. It is ſaid the 

the plague which approached Oxford, occaſioned the diffois 

tion of the firſt. But this reaſon, which” ſeems plaulivi 

proves at molt but a neceſſity to diſcontinue the pariiame!, 

which might have been done by prorogation, as -caſily 5 

8 an entire diſſolution. In the ſecond place, when this deci 
ration was publiſhed, every one knew what the commons 2s 

ſaid in their remonſtrance, that the end of diſſolving the f 

was to preclude from the following parliament ſuch memvet 

as had been againſt the duke of Buckingham, by cauſing the 

to be made ſherifls of their ſeveral counties. As to the d, 

ſolution of the ſecond, it is wholly grounded in the declar 

tion, upon the king's being pleaſed to conſider as an avon 

denial the commons delay to ſupply him with money, thoug! 


they affirmed the contrary, But none were fo blindas oo 
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ſee that the commons demand, that the king would be pleaſed Chatlesl. 


to remove the duke of Buckingham from his preſence, an 


1626. 
the fear of the ill ſucceſs of the impeachment againſt the 


- . 9 — - 
duke, were the true cauſes of this diſſolution. So, the de- 


claration had no great effect among the people, who, beſides, 
were not apprehenſive of the pretended invaſion of England or 
Ireland by the Spaniards, though the king did his utmoſt to 
inſpire them with ſuch a dread. It was very extraordinary, 
that within little more than a year, the war which was un- 
dertaken for the recovery of the Palatinate, ſhould be changed 
into a defenſive war for the preſervation of the king's domi- 
nions, and ſupport of the church of England, though the 
Engliſh had not yet received any check. 


A few days after the declaration was publiſhed, two pro- Proclama- 


clamations appeared, which aforded ample matter of diſcourſe tient“ fup-" 


; {s the re- 
to ſuch as were not of the court party. By the firſt, the au ee 


king commanded all perſons who had any copies of the com- Ruſhworth, 


mons remonſtrance to burn the ſame, on pain of his higheſt t. !- P., 47s 


; n Act. Pub. 
diſpleaſure. But ſuch precautions ſerve generally only to = 


cauſe the prohibited writings to be more carefully preſerved. Anott er 

The king's injunction could not hinder the remonſtrance from e 
. IE . 10 

being tranſmutted to poſterity. ; diſoute for 
Ihe ſecond proclamation contained very expreſs com- or againſt 


mands, not to preach or diſpute upon the controverted points Aminia- 


* " WE . . . Dim. 
of Arminianiſm, either for or againſt them, under colour g,aworth, 


that ſuch ſort of diſputes ſerved only to breed contention. t. i. p. 412. 
But many were of opinion, that Laud biſhop of London, At: eas 
and Neil biſhop of Wincheſter, had procured this injunc- 1 * 
tion, to oppreſs the orthodox miniſters, who ſhould take the 

liberty to break it, whilſt the diſobedience of the contrary 

party ſhould be connived at. It is certain, the next parlia- 

ment complained to the king, that the orthodox miniſters 
were ſiſenced for diſobeying the proclamation, and the Armi- 
mags tolerated and countenanced. Theſe matters belonged 

to the high-commiſlion, almoſt wholly compoſed of Laud's 
and Neil's creatures, the heads and protectors of the Armi- 
mans, or at leaſt they were reputed as ſuch. 
Mean while, an information was preferred by the king's 0 
Jpecia! command in the ſtar-chamber againſt the duke of cee 

: « — prevents the 
Buckingham for applying the plaiſter to the late king. But duke from 
Pithal, it was ſo ordered, that the cauſe came not to a hear- _— , 
WE. in the flar- 
The king receiving no aid from the parliament, becauſe . 
e Was unwilling to purchaſe it at the rate ſet by the com- mans uſes 
4 * y the king 
Lt mos, co raiſe 
| money. 


xviii. p.721. 
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Charles I. mons, was in great ſtraits . He was to maintain a war 


1626. againſt the houſe of Auſtria, to ſupply his allies with the ce 
promiſed ſuccours, and to put his kingdom in a poſture gf tl 
Ruſhworth, defence. As all this could not be done by his ordinary reve. 
* „ P:473* nues, recourſe was to be had to expedients to raiſe money, [ th 
C. 0 
Annals, ſhall mention ſome of them here, though they were not al m 
uſed at the ſame time. 5t 
1 The firſt was a proclamation forbidding all perſons for two thi 
years to preſent or ſollicite any ſuit for any thing, tending to wi 
the diminution of the king's revenues, lor 
Ibid, The ſecond was a commiſſion directed to the archbiſhop of mi 
Act. Pub. York and others, to compound with p piſh recuſants, not of 
$40. Hom. * only for all forfeitures *, due ſince the tenth year of king at 
Annals. James, but alſo for ſuch as ſhall become due hereafter. This for 
p. 206, commiſſion was directly contrary to his promiſe to the parlia- WF * 
ment at Oxford, But, as he could not obtain money of the not 


late parliament, only upon ſuch conditions as he did not 
think fit to comply with, he thought himſelf authorized to 
ſupply his occaſions ſome other way, 

AR. pub. The third was a proclamation, declaring the king's reſo- 

xviii. p.739, lution to make his revenue certain, by granting his land,, 

747, 786. as well holden in copy as otherwiſe, to be holden in fee- 
farm. 

Ruſhworth, The fourth was a loan from every peer of a certain ſumfor 

t. i. p. 415» the defence of the kingdom. But his attempt to borrow 3 
hundred thouſand pounds of the city of London did not {uc- 
ceed, the city deſiring to be excuſed. 

Ibid, The fifth was an impoſition upon the ſeveral ports and 

CA: maritime counties, to furniſh and ſet out a certain number 

3 ſhips to protect the trade. The city of London having te 
fuſed to lend the king money, was appointed to equip twen!) 
ſhips, or at leaſt to find a ſum ſufficient for that purpoſe. 5 
this tax was peculiar to the maritime towns, many of the i. 
habitants of ſuch places retired elſewhere : but they wer 
commanded by proclamation to return to their reſpectit 
towns. | 

AR. pub. Laſtly, the council ordered very ſtrictly that the payme" 

xviii.p-729+ of tonnage and poundage ſhould be continued, thouzh Ut 

Ran worth. king had yet no grant from the parliament, though he had * Th 
ver demanded any ſuch thing, and though the commons ha killing, 


XV1ji 
p. 
w By this haſty diſſolution of the x With ten northern counties jt Ro 8 
parliament, he loſt four ſubſidies, and cified in the commiſſion, Ruſh worth, 2h ar 
three fifteenths, which had been voted tom, i. p. 4'4+ | Tn 
him by the commons, Coke, p. 229. W ing. 5 


com: 
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| complained of the levying theſe impoſts as a grievance in Charlesl. 


the remonſtrance they had prepared. 1626. 


But to let the people ſee, it was purely out of neceſſity 
that the king made uſe of theſe extraordinary methods to raiſe A faſt en- 
money, his majeſty ordered a general faſt to be held on the/J9ined. 


5th of July, to divert the judgments of God ready to fall on 2 


1 . b XVill, p.72 
the kingdom, by the pretended invaſion it was th eatened Rear, 


with. This afforded him alſo a pretence to require the *+ i. P. 416, 


* . C . 4 
lords · lieutenants of the ſeveral counties to muſter and arm th- ;; r 


militia, and put them in condition to withſtand the invaſions muſter and 
of enemies from abroad, and quell the rebellions of ſubjects n the 


at home, if any ſhould happen y. For the court was under i“ 


Ibid, 
ſome fears of commotions =. Annals. 


The means hitherto uſed by the king to raiſe money, were Peſcat of 


| i ö f he ki 
not ſufficient to free him from a freſh incumbrance cauſed by rats. Tg 


an unexpected event. The king of Denmark his uncle, Charles's 
whom he had engaged in a war with the emperor, was de- te., 5 
feated the 27th of Auzutt by count Tilly, with the loſs of all FI pe i 
his baggage and train of artillery. This accident obliged Annals. 
Charles to find money to ſupport his uncle, who was in a 

very ill ſituation, and could not avoid making a peace with the 

emperor, unleſs ſpeedily relieved. The way which was A zeneral 


thought moſt proper to raiſe money on this urgent occaſion, 1a; 
« , tis 


was by a general loan from the ſubject, according as every t. i. p. 418. 


man was aſſeſſed in the rolls of the laſt ſubſidy. It is true Annal:. 
the king gave his royal word, that all the money ſhould be _ a 3 
repaid w.t1 fee or charge: but the performance of his pro- 844. 
mile, as af_-rwards appeared, was not relied on. The king 

himſelf as well as his council expected to meet with many ob- 

ſtacles in executing this project, ſuch forced loans not being 

azreeable to the nation. It was feared beſides, that this way 

of raiſing money upon the ſubject, would in the end render 
parliaments uſcleſs. For this reaſon che council judged it pro- 

per to make uſe of three methods to ſucceed in their deſian: 

1. Of ſome artifice to oblige the people as much as poſſible 


to lend freely: 2. Of fear, to terrify the irreſolute : 3. Of 


7 This year the king raiſed the ſai- 


lors wages, from fourteen to twenty 


illinzs a month. Rymer's Fad. tom. 


3 XV111 p. 721, 


On Febr. 5. this year, George 


lord Carew was created e:rl of Totac i3, 


Em lord Cary earl of Monmouth, 
1omas lor! Wentworth earl of Cle: e- 


4 lang, Edmund lord Sheffield car} of 


wgrave, Thomas Heward vici nt 


Vor. VIII. 


Andover earl of Berkſhire, Henry lord 
Danvers earl of Danby, Henry Monta- 
gue viſcount Mandeville earl of Man- 
chefler, and J:mes lord Ley earl of 
Marleburgh. ixymer's Fed, tom. xviil. 
p. 2 8—29 .— Within the courſe of 
this year cid the learned Lancelot An- 
drews biſhor of Wincheſter, and Fran- 
cis Bacon lord Verulam, Echard. 


| C C rigcur, 


Charles I. rigour, to compel the moſt obſtinate. Theſe were the ground; 


—— — — 
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1626. of the inſtructions the council gave the commiſſioners, who 
nere appointed in the ſeveral counties to levy the loan. The 
inſtructions were to this effect: ge Is | 
Inſtructions I. That they ſhould themſelves, for a good examyle 
to the com- C to others, lend unto his majeſty the ſeveral ſums of money 
bon te len. required of them, teſtifying it by their names, with thei 
Ruthworth, ** own hands, that when they ſhall in his majeſty's name te. 


t. i. p. 418. © quite others to lend, they may diſcern the ſaid commiſſion WF 


c ers forwardneſs. a 
II. To take for their guide thoſe rates, at which men wer 0 
& aſſeſſed in the book of the laſt ſubſidy, and to require the « 
6 loan of ſo much money, as the entire rate and value comes c 
« to, at which they are rated and ſet; as (namely) he that c 
cis ſet an hundred pounds in goods, to lend a hundred marks; 
„ and he that is ſet an hundred pounds in land, to lend a WF « 
hundred pounds in money; and ſo “ per rata” for a greater 60 
or leſſer ſum, =? 
III. To uſe all poſſible endeavours to cauſe every man T 
« willingly and chearfully to lend, opening unto them, the WF 4 
«< neceſſity and unavoidableneſs of this courſe ; the honour T 
and reputation of the nation; the true religion, and com- cc 
mon ſafety of prince and people, of our friends and alli ce 
© engaged in the common caule ; that there is no time non cc 
„of diſputing but of acting. te 
IV. That they appoint the days of payment to be with: 
* in fourteen days, and perſwade ſuch as ſhall be able u te 
pay it at one entſrè payment, che better to accommodat 4 
his majeſty's occaſion; otherwiſe to accept of the one hall 6 | 
at fourteen days, and the other to be paid before the twet- 7 
«« tieth of December now next coming. « « 
uv. That they treat apart with every one of thoſe thi: « f 
& are to lend, and not in the preſence or hearing of a0 « { 
* other, unleſs they ſee cauſe to the contrary, And if at! F 
& thall refuſe to lend, and ſhall make delays or excuſes, 20 liſh - 
perſiſt in their obſtinacy, that they examine ſuch perſons up to ot 
'*© oath, whether they have been dealt with to deny or reve BE repay 
<< to lend, or make any excuſe for not lending? Who han no d 
<< dealt ſo with him, and what ſpeeches or perſwaſions he c lord 
„they have uſed to him tending to that purpoſe? And 088 was 
© they ſhall alſo charge every ſuch perſon in his majell!\ BW” Hide 
name, upon his allegiance, not to diſcloſe to any ol WW? amp 


what his anſwer was. 


c VI. Tag dy 


* "= 
1 N — 


« ing- places, of all ſuch refractory perſons, with all ſpeed, 


“ ſhall be accepted for part of this loan; and if it exceed 


liſh a lift of ſuch as had freely ſubſcribed, for a good example . 79s. | 
| repair to their country-ſeats, that their abſence might cauſe 


N lord chief juſtice, ſhowing no zeal for advancing the loan, n ee 
| Was removed from his place, which was given to Sir Nicholas 


0 N , ; i : account of | 
Hide d. Tre king believing it neceſſary to ſhow by this ex- the loan. i 
ample, that he would admit of no excuſe e. Act. Pub, 
S C 2 Be- N P7915 
33 


; ; d He drew the duke's anſwer in par- The papiſts contributed very freely 
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« VI. That they ſhew their diſcretion and affections, by Charlesl. 
« making choice of ſuch to begin with, who are likelv to 1626. 
« give the beſt examples; and when they have a competent 
« number of hands to the roll or liſt of the leaders, that they 
« ſhew the ſame to others to lead them in like manner. 

« VII. That they endeavour to diſcover, whether any, 

« publicly or underhand, be workers or perſwaders of others 
« to diſſent from, or diſlike of this courſe, or hinder the 
« good diſpoſition of others. And that as much as they 
« may, they hinder all diſcourſe about it, and certify to the 
e privy-council in writing, the names, qualities, and dwell- 


« and eſpecially if they ſhall diſcover any combination or 
e confederacy againſt theſe proceedings. 

VIII. That they let all men know whom it may con- 
« cern, that his majeſty is well pleaſed upon lending theſe 
« ſums required, to remit all that which by letters, in his 
© name, was deſired upon the late benevolence for free-grant; 
« and whatever hath been already paid upon that account, 


« the ſum deſired, that the overplus ſhall be repiid without 
« fee or charge; ſo likewiſe for privy-ſeals, if any have been 
ce already paid: but if not, that the agreeing of the loan of 
« the ſum required, be excuſed of the payment of the privy- 
« ſeal. 

« IX, That they admit of no ſuit to be made, or reaſons 
© to be given, for the abating of any ſum, the time and in- 
« ſtant occaſion not admitting any ſuch diſpute, which would 
but diſturb and protract the ſheriff. 

« Laſtly, The commiſſioners were required and command- | 
« ed, upon their faith and allegiance to his majeſty, to keep [| 
« ſecret to themſelves, and not impart or diſcloſe theſe in- 
« {tructions to others.“ 


| 
\ * 
For the advancement of the loan, care was taken to pub- Act. Pub, {| 


to others, and all the peers and gentlemen were ordered to 


no delay or obſtacle to the { ubſcriptions. Sir Randolph Crew, Lord chief 


DO 


— — — —— 


ament, Ruſh worth, tom. i, p. 420. in the loan, but the puritans were very 


be ea - 


E * 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
f 
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Charles J. 
1626. ſome other ways, which, probably, would not be leſs effectual. 
: The firſt was, the billeting of ſoldiers upon private houſe, 
Soldiers are Contrary to the conſtant cuſtom of England, where all, but 
quartered ſuch as keep public houſes, have the privilege of not being 
e obliged to lodge ſoldiers againſt their wills. It is eaſy to per. 
Ruſhworth, Ceive, that thoſe who ſhowed any reluctance to lend the kin 
t. i. p. 419. money, were not ſpared on this occafion, and that the {.. 
diers quartered upon them, took care to let them ſee what 

they expoſed themſelves to by diſobeying the king. More. 

over, ſuch as were ſufferers by theſe troubleſome gueſts, could 

not ſummon them beſore the uſual judges; but by the king' 

expreſs orders, they were obliged to apply to a council of war, 

ſo that the officers were the ſole judges of their ſoldiers. This 

is never practiſed in England, where councils of war have no 
juriſdiction but what the parliament allows them by an at 

on purpoſe, limiting both the time and the occaſions, l 

ſhort, it evidently appeared, that the king would not be con- 
tradicted, and was reſolved to raiſe money upon the ſubject 

as he pleaſed. It is true, he grounded his proceedings upon 

former precedents. But that ſome of his predeceſſors had, 

many ages before, practiſed theſe methods, whether out of ne- 

ceſſity or otherwiſe, was ſufficient for him to conſider ſuch: 
precedent as the foundation of his right, and a prerogative 

the crown. Notwithſtanding all this, the people in gener 

were ſo averſe to the loan, that the money flowed but "Now! 

1627. into the king's exchequer. The court therefore was obliged 
_— 35 1 to uſea mire violent remedy to force the moſt obſtinate : and 

uſed to ſub» $ 

ſcribe are that was, to order ſuch of the common ſort as refuſed to ſub- 
enrolled a- ſcribe to the loan, to be enrolled as ſoldiers to ſerve in h 
pr Nt majeſty's troops. As for perſons of birth and rank, they were 
troops, or ſummoned to appear before the council, and upon a ſecond te 
ſent away, fuſal to lend money, were confined to places at a great di 
pA tance from their habitations, and ſuch as refuſed to be tiw 
Ruſhworth, Confined, were committed to the ſeveral priſons in London. 
t. i. p. 422, Sir Thomas Wentworth, afterwards earl of Strafford, and? 


92 5 zealous adherent of the king, was among the impriſoncc, . 


Bett ; 


backward in it, Whitelock, p. 8. This their own but diſtinct counties: Georg 


Beſides this example, the court uſed, to promote the loan, 


did beget in the king at firſt a tender- 
neſs towards tlie papiſts, and afterwards 
a truſt and confidence in them: which 
was unhappily miſtaken by his other 
ſubjects, as if he inclined to their reli 
gion, Welwood, p. 37. 

d The following gentleme were ap- 
pointed to ſeveral conſinements, not in 


Ratclitte, eſq; Sir Waiter Earl, S. 16 

Strangeways, Sir Thomas Grantb⸗ 

Sir John Hevingham, Sir Nathaai 
Bernardiſton, Wulam Coriton, ed 
Richard Knightly, efqz Sir Harbor 
Grimſtone, Sir Robert Points, Jer 
Hampden. Theſe, with many 01% 
were ſecured in foreign counties for f. 


152 % 
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Beſides theſe means, the court practiſed another, from Charles I. 


whence they expected great advantages, but which proved 1627. 
more detrimental than beneficial to the king. And that was, 
to cauſe miniſters, gained for that purpoſe, to preach as a The doc- 
ſcripture · doctrine, that ſubjects were obliged to obey the king's trine a paſ- 
commands without examination. Two of theſe miniſters di- Iience pub- 
ſtinguiſned themſelves by their ſermons on this ſubject. Dr. liclypreach- 
Sibthorp, who was one, ſays, among other things, in a ſer- * by I 
mon preached at Northampton, at Lent aſſizes: 3 
« That the prince, who is the head, and makes his court 14. p. 422. 
« and council, it is his duty to direct and make laws, Eccleſ. CO F 
« viii. 3, 4. He doth whatever pleaſes him. Where the ON 
« word of a king is, there is power; and who may ſay unto 
« him, What doſt thou? If princes command any thing 
« which ſubjects may not perform, becauſe it is againſt the 
„ Jaws of God, or of nature, or impoſſible, yet ſubjects are 
« bound to undergo the puniſhment, without either reſiſting, 
&« or ralling. or reviling, and fo to yield a paſhve obedience 
« where they cannot exhibit an active one. I know no other 
« caſe, but one of thoſe three, wherein a ſubject may excuſe 
ce himſelt with paſſive obedience ; but in all otner he is bound 
e to active obedience.” 

But Dr. Manwaring ſpoke {till more plainly in one of his 
ſermons. He ſaid, That the king is not bound to obſerve 
the laws of the realm concerning the ſubjects rights and 
« liberties, but that his royal will and command in impoling 
loans and taxes, without common conſent in parliament, 
& doth oblige the ſubjects conſcience upon pain of eternal 
“ damnation. That thoſe who refuſed to pay this loan, of- 
& fended againſt the law of God, and the king's ſupreme au- 
* thority, and became guilty of impiety, diſloyalty, and re- 
& bellion. And that the authority of parliament is not ne- 
ceſſary for the raiſing of aids and ſubſidies; and that the 
flow proceedings of ſuch great aſſemblies, were not fitted 
tor the ſupply of the ſtates urgent neceſſities, but would 
rather produce ſundry impediments to the juſt deſigns of 
© princes.” | 

It can hardly be thought, that ſuch a doctrine was pub- The arch- 
licly preached in England, or at leaſt, it is ant to be imagin- mn 
ed, that theſe preachers were men of no name, who fought — 
ro approve 
fuſing the loan. Many of thoſe gentle- to the Fleet, ſome to the Marſhalſea and Sibthory's 
men were afterwards ſent for by purfui- Gate-houſe. From which laſt place, ſermon. 
vants out of the counties where they Sir John Elliot ſends a petition to his Annals, 


were confined by order of the council, majeſty, which the reader may ſee in Archb. Ab- 
and committed to ſeveral priſons, ſome Ruſhworth, tom. i. p. 424. bots Apol. 
C in Ruſhw. 
06-4 to t. i. p. 434» 
&. 


- 
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Charles I. to pleaſe the court, and were not openly approved. But this 


1627. belief muſt be changed, when it is conſidered, that archbiſhop | 


| Abbot was ſuſpended from all his archiepiſcopal functions, and 
confined to one of his country-houſes ©, for refuſing to li- 
cenſe Sibthorp's ſermon : that Manwaring, after having been 
ſentenced by the lords in the next parliament to pay a thou- 
ſand pounds fine, to make a public ſubmiſſion at the bars of 
the two houſes, and to be impriſoned during the pleaſure of 
the lords, after having been ſuſpended for three years, and de- 
clared incapable of holding any eccleſiaſtical dignity, or ſecu- 
lar office, obtained nevertheleſs the king's pardon, with a 
good benefice, and afterwards a biſhopric. One cannot there- 
fore help thinking, that the doctrine preached by theſe mini- 
ſters; was approved, favoured, and countenanced by the court, 
Indeed, the king's and his miniſter's conduct plainly ſhowed, 
it was their intention to eſtabliſh an arbitrary power, and ſet 
the king above the laws. Of this we ſhall ſee farther proofs 
in the ſequel. | 
State of the Notwithſtanding the king's hopes to ſucceed at length in 
3 * his project, he was not eaſy : the war he had undertaken for 
home and the recovery of the Palatinate was ſo lowly and unſucceſsfully 
abroad. carried on, that it was evident he would never compals his 
ends by continu ng it in ſuch a manner. Hitherto, every 
thing had miſcarried. The twelve thouſand men intended 
for the Palatinate, under the command of count Mansfelt, 
were loſt for want of proper meaſures for their paſſage, as was 
ſhown in the reign of king James. The projected expedi- 
tion againſt Cadiz and the Spaniſh Weſt-India fleet, had met 
with no better ſucceſs. The king of Denmark beginning 2 
war with the emperor, at the inſtance of his nephew the king 
of England, was entirely defeated. The United Provinces, 
in alliance with England, were rather in want of aſſiſtance, 
than able to give any. Lewis XIII. had flattered the king 
of England with hopes of a Jeague againſt the houſe of Au- 
ſtria, only to obtain the better terms from the Spaniards in 
Italy; and ſince he had concluded a peace in that country, 
did not ſhow the leaſt inclination to join with England for 
the recovery of the Palatinate. Thus Charles ſaw himſelt 
farther than ever from the execution of his grand projects. Io 
this may be added, that the diſſolution of his two firſt par- 
liaments, without obtaining the expected ſupplies, rendered 
him contemptible to his neighbours. There was no ſtate de- 
ſirous to enter into a ſtrict alliance with a prince who had im- 


At Fard, a mooriſh, 1 place, five miles beyond Canterbury. Coke, 
en 


prudentiy 
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prudently quarrelled with his ſubjects, when he moſt wanted Charles K ul. 
| their aſſiſtance. In ſhort, though he had intended to free 1627. N 
himſelf from the yoke of parliaments, and put himſelf in a | 
condition to raiſe what money he pleaſed upon his ſubjects, 1 
by the methods he had deviſed, he daily perceived he had taken 
wrong meaſures. 'T he loan- money came in but very ſlowly. 
To raiſe it, he was obliged continually to uſe rigour and vio- 
lence, the Engliſh for the moſt part refuſing voluntarily to 
ſubmit to a power, they believed contrary to their liberties | 
and laws, The court therefore was forced to be cautious in | ] 
the examples of rigour againſt the diſobedient, that it might i; 
not cauſe an open rebellion, for fear if a flame broke out in 
any part, it would ſpead over the whole kingdom. | 

The king in his preſent ſituation, ſeems to have had but 169 
one of theſe two courſes to take, either to agree with his peo- ky 
ple, or make peace with Spain. By the firſt courſe, he would 1 


— —ñ—ma— ” 
= 4 1 
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have been enabled to puſh the war he had undertaken more | | 
vigorouſly. By the ſecond, he would have been freed from ﬀ 
the trouble of demanding extraordinary ſupplies of his parlia- | 
ment, or of railing money by unuſual methods, which gained li 
him the hatred of his people. But both theſe courſes were The reaſons 8 
contrary. to his temper, his character, his projects, the intereſts of che king's if 
of his favorite and miniſters. As to the firſt, I believe I may — 4 
affirm, he had formed the project of eſtabliſhing in England a 1 
deſpotic power. I ſhall not loſe time in proving it. I had 14 
rather the reader would judge for himſelf, by the king's own \ | | 
ſpeeches, by his meſlages to the houſe of commons, by his | 
conduct, and by that of his miniſters and council, What has 

been hitherto ſeen, may ſerve to give ſome idea of it; but 

what will appear hereafter, will, as | think, afford undeniable 

proofs. This being ſuppoſed, Charles could not diveſt him- 

elf of the principles imbibed from his intancy, and deeply root- 

ed in him by his father's inſtructions and example, without | 
relinquiſhing his projects, and forming a new plan of govern- | {4 
ment, directly contrary to his temper and inclination. In a | 
reconciliation with his people, he mult have ſubmitted to the | 
maxims of the parliament, who were continually urging the 
laws of the land, and the liberties of the people, and been | 
obliged to become, if I may ſo ſay, leſs a king than he had — 
hitherto been, and than he thought he had a right to be. I he | | 
ſuffering the extent of the prerogative royal to be queſtioned | 
on all occaſions, was a thing too oppoſite to his temper. This by 
was a point of which he was no leis, or rather more, tender | | 
than his father. Beſides, the duke of Buckingham, who had : By 2. 
C4 a great 11 | 
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Charles I. a great influence over him, plainly ſaw, that an agreement 
1627. between the king and the people, would infallibly be followed 
with his own ruin. The reſt of the miniſters, who wert all 
his creatures, perceived likewiſe, that their welfare depended 
on the favorite's, and that the favorite's credit could not ſub- 
fiſt with a good underſtanding between the king and his par- 
liament. It was neceſſary therefore, that the king, to extri- 
cate himſelf out of this labyrinth, ſhould become, as I ma 

ſay, quite another man, ſhould glter his principles, ſhould have 
ſtrength of mind ſufficient to diſcern clearly his true intereſts 
from thoſe of his favorites and miniſters, and reſolution to 
roceed without their aſſiſtance, and follow counſels more 
agreeable to his ſu jects. But this was a thing impoſſible, con- 
ſidering the king's character, who ſeemed then of an inflexible 
temper. He perceived in the end, he had taken a wrong 

courſe, but not till it was too late to forſake it. 
As to the other courſe, which was to make peace with Spain, 
beſides that the king thought himſelf bound in honour to ſup- 
ort a war of which he was the ſole author, though he always 
affected to impute it to the parliament, this peace was entirely 
contrary to his private intereſt. How little ſucceſs ſoever he 
had reaſon to expect from the continuance of the war, in his 
preſent circumſtances, it ſerved him for pretence to levy 
money upon his people, and afforded him mcans to put in 
practice his proj.Cts to eſtabliſh an abſolute power. Ca the 
other hand, it being the intereſt of his favorite and miniſters 
to keep him at variance with his people, to whom they were 
Fall very odious, they could not do it better than by putting 
him under an indiſpenſable neceſſity of raiſing money upon 

the ſabject, without conſent of parliament. . 

The king The effect of this policy evidently appeared at the very 
33 time I am ſpeaking of. Inſtead of perſuading the king to 
withFrance, Make peace with Spain, they engaged him by degrees to pro- 
KR uthworth, claim war with France, at a time when he knew not how to 
mga continue the war he had begun with the houſe of Auſtria. 
He tries to To engage France to afford ſome pretence for the ruptuic 
make the which was meditating in England, the king upon ſome diigult 


Fiench conce ning the queen's French chaplains and domeſtics *, diſ- 
\ /\£0urt give L : : s . 


pretence for or ſalaries. The king of France highly reſented this mani- 
it. 


Annals, Theycnaintained, that king Charles queen walk to Tyturn in devotion te 


Pp: 209. had no power to intermeddle with his pray there, Ruſhworth, tom. , p. 423 
queen's tamily, becauſe he was an here- 424. 


tic; and beſides, they had made the 


feſt 


Cardin 
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diſguſt received from the queen's domeſtics, who were ſuffici- 
ently puniſhed, could not ſerve for pretence of a rupture on 
the tide of England, ſince on the contrary, France had reaſon 
to complain of the breach of the treaty. Nevertheleſs, it 
was intended to make war upon France, under colour of ſup- 
porting the Huguenots who were oppteſſed, and threatned with 
utter deſtruction S. But when the character of the king, of 
the favorite, and of the miniſtry is conſidered, it can hard]! 

be thought, that the deſire of maintaining the proteſtant re- 
ligion, ſuch as it was in France, was the real motive of this 
war. The king and his whole court mortally hated the preſ- 
byterians. The duke of Buckingham had properly no reli- 
gion at all, Weſton and Conway were catholics. Laud 
and Neile thought it impoſſible to be {aved out of the church 
of England. How then can it be imagine] that all theſe men, 
who were the king's moſt intimate counſellors, ſhould com- 
bine to ſupport in France a religion for which they had the 


utmoſt contempt? It is much more probable, that the king's Ro of 
the mini- 


ſters 


miniſters ſeeing little likelihood of recovering the Palatinate 
by arms, and fearing the king would at length be tired of a 
fruitleſs war with Spain, induced him to carry his arms into 
France, in order ſtill to keep him under a neceſſity of raiſing 
money by extraordinary methods, and thereby perpetuating 
his miſunderſtanding with his fubje:ts, on which the continu- 
ance of their credit entirely depended. But I own this is on! 


conjecture. Another cauſe is all-dged of this war with France, Clarendon, 
namely, the duke of Buckingham's pride, who being ſent to © P. 37. 


Paris to conduct the queen into England, became amorous of 
Anne of Auſtria, wife to Lewis XIII. and had the confidence 
to diſcloſe his paſſion. It is ſad, the court of France threat- 
ene, him with a puniſhment ſuitable to his inſolence, and 
refuſed to let him fee the queen any more, but that he ſwore, 
he would ſee her in ſpite of them all. To this oath is aſcrib- 
ed the reſolution inſtiled ipto the king his maſter to make 
war upon France, in hopes it would give him an opportunity 


Pretence of 
the war with 
France, 


| 409 
feſt breach of the marriage-treaty ; but however, did nothing Charles I. 
that ſhowed a deſign to be revenged by way of arms. So the 1627. 


to perform his oath, I own, I ſce very little probability in 16s. 


this pretended project, which however the lord Clarendon has 
thought fit to mention h. 


The 


8 This affair was managed and pro- n The duke of Buckingham is rea- 
moted by an abbot, related to the duke ſonably ſuppoſed to have been the au- 
ot Orleans, who nad been diſobliged by 


cardinal Richelieu. Iden. p. 424. tor having been excepted againſt by 


Leun 


thor of this war; either out of revenge, 
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TUNE H. 
Charles I. The war with France being reſolved, the king declared the 


1ST OR I 


1627. grounds of it to his council; namely, | 

„ I. That the houſe of Auſtria had ſuch an influence upon 
the council of France, as to prevail with them to obſtruct 
the landing of count Mansfield's army, contrary to pro- 
miſe, with whom the French ſhould have joined forces for 
the relief of the Palatinate, and the German princes z which 
failure of pertormance in them, proved the ruin of that 


The king 
declares the 6 
cauſes of it ,, 
to his coun- 
cil. 

1. Cauſe, cc 
Ruſhworth, . 
t. i. p · 424. 
Obſervation 


* 


army.” 


I have ſpoken of this affair 


in the reign of king James J. 


and ſhowed that it was an error of the council of England to 
depend upon a general promiſe as upon a treaty. Beſides, 
it was too late for the king to think of revenging this pre- 
tended affront, which had not prevented his eſpouſing the 
French king's ſiſter. 


« II. That having by his 


mediation prevailed for a peace 


© between the French king and his proteſtant ſubjects, and 
engaged his word, that the proteſtants ſhould obſerve the 
articles of agreement : nevertheleſs the king of France, 
contrary to the ſaid articles, blocked up their towns, par- 
riſons and forts, and had committed many ſpoils upon them 
when they had done nothing in violation of the edict of 


2, Cauſe, 
£6 
cc 
c 
«c 
40 
cc 

Obſervation 

3- Cauſe, 


ce 


Obſervation 


peace.” 


It is very true, it was the intereſt of England to ſupport the 
Huguenots, who were unjuſtly oppreſſed. But by what law 
is a prince, who procures a peace between two enemies, but 
is not guarantee for performance of articles, empowered to go 
to war with one of the parties that breaks it? Had the king 
been ſatisfied with ſaying, the intereſt of England would not 
ſuffer the Huguenots to be opprefled, this political reaſon 
might have been allowed: but in ſuch caſes, there is a wide 
difterence between intereſt and right. 

III. That the king of France had committed an exam- 
te ple of great injuſtice in full peace, to ſcize upon one hun- 
4 dred and twenty Engliſh ſhips, with all their merchandi'e 


and artillery.” 


The king paſſes over in ſilence, that the French aQed only 


by way of repriſal, and that the Engliſh were the aggreitors, 


as the parliament had complained to the king himſelt, It is 


Lewis XIII. when be was appointed to 


go ambaſſador to France; or on account 
of ſome affronts put upon him by that 
court, when he was ſent to bring the 


qucen Over. 


For, from that time, he 


« touk all the ways he could to under- 
a f 11 414. > # 4 


& value and exaſperate that court and 
% nation; and omitted no opportunity 
ce to incenſe king Charles againſt France, 
and even againſt his queen; and be- 
« haved bimſelf very rudely to her. 
See Clarend. tom. i. p. 38, 39 


evident 
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evident therefore, that the grounds of this war could not be Charles I. 


more frivolous. 

The king's deſign was to ſend a fleet to Rochel, under co- 
lour of relieving that place, which was threatned with a ſiege. Deſign of 
'This affair had been managed at the court of England by the r the 

. ugliſh in 
duke of Soubize and monſieur St. Blancard, a gentleman of poflegion of 
Languedoc, without the knowledge of the Rochellers. This Rochel. 
gives occaſion to ſuſpect, that their intenti-n was to deliver 5 
the town to the Engliſh on pretence of relieving it. How- 8 
ever, the affair was kept very private, and ever ſince April, 

a fleet had been equipping with all expedition, without an 

poſſibility of gueſſing for what it was intended. When it was 18. p. 425. 
ready, the king gave the duke of Buckingham a commiſſion, Act. Pub. 
which plainly ſhowed, the affair was to be a ſecret. By this 15 
commiſſion, the duke was made admiral of the fleet, and com- 

mander in chief of the land- forces, which ſhould be embarked 

for the recovery of the Palatinate, according to ſuch private 
inſtructions as he ſhould receive from his majeſty. 

This fleet, conſiſting of above a hundred ſhips, having on The Ro- 
board ſeven thouſand ſoldiers, failed from Portſmouth the 7th chellers re- 
of June, and on the 20th of ſuly appeared before Rochel. vr ny * 
At the duke's approach, the Rochellers ſhut their gates for Engliſh. 
fear of a ſurprize, as having no notice that an Engliſh fleet *uſhworth, 
was to come ſo near them. Preſently after were ſeen to ar- 4 F 425» 
rive the duke of Soubize, with Sir William Beech-r, who Annals. 
told them from the duke of Buckingham, that the king of Howes. 
England, out of compaſſion to their ſufferings, had ſent a C,. 239 
fleet and army to their aſſiſtance, and if they refuſed his aid, 
he declared he was fully quit of his engagement of honour 
and conſcience for their relief. The mayor replied in the 
name of the inhabitants, that they moſt humbly thanked his 
majeſty for the care he had of them; but that being in ſtrict 
union with all the reſt of the proteltant- in the kingdom, they 
could not receive into the city the offered ſuccours, without 
conſulting their friends, and without the previous conleiit of 
the whole body of the Huguenors, The duke of Buckingham The duke 
finding by this anſwer, it would not be eaſy to get his troops fails to the 
into Kochel, directed his courte to the iſle of Rhee, where Ausr. 

oiras command-d. Toiras endeavoured at firft to hinder decent. 
the landing of the Engliſh ; but as his forces were few, he Ruſhworth. 
was obliged to retreat to his citadel at St. Martin's, which n 
os a prog ſtate of defence. Had the duke underſtood The duke's 

of war, he would, without loſing a moment, have Werſight. 
marched to the fort, and thereby hindered Toiras from get= 
ung in proviſions, But he ſpent ſo much time in landing and 


in 


1627. 
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1627. in preparing to march, that Toiras had leiſure to ſtore the 
Charlesl. place with ammunition. At laſt he marched to St. Martin's 
and beſieged it in form, but with little ſucceſs, He had to 
He beſieges deal with one more expert than himſelf, and who found means 
the fit. to keep him employed in the ſiege till November, though he 

had ſent the king word he ſhould be maſter of the place in 

eight days. Mean while, the king of France, who had not 

expected this invaſion, ordered his troops to march with all 

The fore iz [peed towards the fea, and came in perſon to haſten the re- 
relieved, lief of the iſle of Rhee, When all was ready, count Schom- 
Ruſhworth. berg paſſed into the iſle with ſix or ſeven thouſand men, with- 
als 4635. out any oppoſition from the Engliſh fleet. Then he marched 
7 249, to St. Martin's, the ſiege whereof the duke of Buckingham 
Nov. 9g. raiſed with precipitation, being vigorouſly puſhed by the 
French to the very ſea- ſide, ſo that it was with great difficulty 

The Engliſh that he re-imbarked his remaining troops. Tis ſaid, of the 
den eg, ſeven thouſand men he brought from England, near five thou- 
ſand periſhed in this unfortunate expedition. It was ru- 
moured however in England, that not above fifteen hundred 

were loſt, and ſome even ſay, the king was made to believe 

It, | 

Petition of Whilſt the duke of Buckingham was employed in this expe- 

—_— dition, Sir John Elliot, impriſoned for refuſing to lend the kig 

was impri- money, preſented to his majeſty a petition for his liberty, which 

ſoned con- he did not aſk as a favour but as juſtice, He grounded his te- 
acts the queſt upon ſeveral ſtatutes which he cited, and by which he pre- 

Ruſhworth. tended to ſhow, that the king could not exact money from the 

t. i. p. 49. ſubject by way of loan, nor were the ſubjects bound to ſubmit 

Ana. to it. As the king then ſtood diſpoſed, this petition could be 

To no pur- Of no ſervice to the perſon that preſented it. In November 

poſe, following, ſome other gentlemen i, committed for the ſame 

3 reaſon, brought their Habeas Corpus, that is, defired to be 

bring their diſcharged upon bail, a privilege enjoyed by all Engliſhmen *, 

Habeas This 


corpus, but 

are remand.  _ __ ; | | 

ed to priſon i Sir Thomas Darnel, Sir John Cor- muſt carry up the priſoner, and return 
* . . * "A 1 1 | | * 

Ruſhworth, bert, Sir Walter Ear', Sir John Heving-' the causes of his commitment ans Ce 


t. i. p. 358. ham, Sir Edward Hampden. Ruſhw, tainovr to the conrt, to which the wr 
tom. 1, p. 458. is returnable. Then the judge cetel. 

k For the better underſtanling of mines whether the calc be balable. It 

- what follows, it mult be obſerved, that not, the priſoner is remanſed back to 
when any perſon is committed (unleſs prifon. In the preſ-nt caſe, the warden 

for treaſon or felony) upon his ſending a of the Fleet made this return: “ That 

copy of the mittimus to the chancellor, „ Sir Walter Earl, knt. named in tde 

or any of the judges of the exchequer, “ writ, is detained in the priſon of tt 

they ars obliged to grant him a writ „ Fleet in his cuſtody, by ſpecial come 

called Babeas corpus, upon the receipt © mand of tue king, to him iigned by 

of which, the head gaoler| or keeper © Warrant of ſeveral of the privy” 


cou 
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| This cauſe was pleaded very ſolemnly before all the judges of Charles]. 1 
the realm. There were two points to be decided. The firſt, 1627. [0 
whether the priſoners were committed by the ſpecial com- | 
mand of the king, ſince the warden ſaid only, “ that the pri- | 
« ſoners were detained by command of the king, ſignified to 
| « him by warrant of ſeveral of the privy-council.” Now 4 
the priſoners pleaded, that, according to law,.the king's or- | | 
der ſhould be produced not barely for detaining them, but | 
| for committing them; and that beſides, the ſignifying of the 1 
order by the lords of the council, ſhowed, it was not by ſpe- 
cial command of his majeſty. The ſecond point was, whe- 
ther the king could impriſon any ſubject without declaring 
the cauſe of the commitment, and whether in ſuch caſe, the 
priſoners ought not to have the benefit of a Habeas corpus, 
that is, to be diſcharged upon bail. The counſel for the 
priſoners repreſented the terrible conſequences of ſuch a power 
in the king, ſince thereby the liberty of every ſubject would 
be at the king's mercy, who could detain them in priſon as | 
long as he pleaſed, and there would be no remedy by law. | 
But the judges unanimouſly decided againft the priſoners, who 
were all remanded to their ſeveral priſons. 
The ill ſucceſs of the iſle of Rhee expedition raiſed num- Complaints gs © 
berleſs complaints and murmurs againſt the duke of Buck- ant the by 
| 


ingham, who had many enemies. Multitudes were loſt in . g 
that unfortunate undertaking, and among the reſt, major- ge- Bucking- 1 
neral Burroughs, one of the beſt officers in England; and 88 FB 
theſe misfortunes were imputed to the duke of Buckingham's t. i. p. 46. | 
incapacity, who had never been in the wars, and knew nothing Annals. | 4 
of the ſea-ſervice, though the king had made him both ad- Cg | | 
miral and captain general. To theſe complaints were added t. i. p. 32, NE 
others upon other accounts. The mariners complained, they b. 33. Wl. 
had received no wages for three years paſt, and deſerted in 

great numbers not to be forced to ſerve any longer without 

pay, The merchants made bitter complaints, that the ſeas 

were neglected, that within three years they had loſt a great 

number of ſhips, and that the fiſhermen were taken almoſt 

in the very harbours. In a word, no one ventured to build 

any new ſhips, becauſe as ſoon as they were ready the king 


ſeized them for his ſervice againſt the will of the owners. 


« council.'“' Now it Was pleaded in the prifoners were not bailed, but re- 


behalf of the priſoners, that the form manded, the ſubjects of the king om 
ot the returns was not good, the cauſe may be reſtrained of the liberty for ever, 
ot the commitment not being ſpecified, and by law there can be no remedy. Sce 
43 the writ requires. And therefore, if Ruch worth, tom. i. p. 4 9. 


6 Though 
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Charles]. Though the king did not much regard all theſe complaints, 
1627. Which perhap> reache.| him not; he was however very atten- 
tive to the petition which the Rochellers, upon the point of 
The Ro- b ing beſieged, ſent him by their deputies for relief. He had 
chellers de- ingaged in a war with France, upon his good opinion of his 
3 fleet and of his favorite's ability, and tho' experience ſhowed 
Ruſhworth. him this opinion was ill grounded, he would proceed, let 
t. i. p. 467 what would be the conſequence. Mean Waile he ſaw him- 
3 ſelf without money, and the oppoſition he met with in the 
affair of the loan, made him ſenſible how difficult it would 
be to raiſe it by ſuch met ods. For that reaſon he conſulted 
Cotton ad- Sir Robert Cotton upon the preſent ſituation of his affairs. Cot- 
cond _— ton adviſed him to call a parliament, as the beſt means to free 
2 parlia- Himſelf from all difficulties. But as Sir Robert foreſaw the 
ment, houſe of commons would attack the duke of Buckingham, he 
8 adviſed withal, that the duke might be the firſt, who in full 
t. l. p. 467. council ſhould move the calling of a parliament. This ad- 
A parlia= vice was followed, and the duke having acted his part, the 
dals. — Parliament was ſummoned by the unanimous reſolution of the 
The priſon- council to meet the 17th of March 1628. Immediately 
ers are re- after, warrants were ſent to all parts to releaſe the impriſoned 
—_ and and confined gentlemen for the affair of the loan money, and 
members of the king had the mortification to ſee almoſt all of them, to 
parliament. the number of twenty-ſeven, choſen to ſerve for repreſenta- 
* 173, tives in the enſuing parliament l. He ſent writs of ſum— 
Annals, mons to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was confined to 
p. 231. one of hi: houſes, to the biſhop of Lincoln priſoner in the 
The loan is Tower, and to the carl of Briſtol, At the ſame time, the 
— council ordered the lord-mayor of London to uſe moderation 
: in demanding the loan-money. This ſhows that there were 
ſtill ſome people who ſtood out, and that violence was hitherto 
uſed to compel them. 
1627-8. The parliament being aſſembled the 17th of March, the 
king made the following ſpeech to both houſes. 


&« My lords and gentlemen, 


The king's T HES E times are for action: wherefore, for example 
ſyeech to ſake, I mean not to ſpend much time in words; ex- 
8 « pecting accordingly, that your (as I hope) good reſolutions 
ment will be ſpeedy, not ſpending time unneceſſarily, or (that 
A & I may better ſay) dangerouſly: for tedious conſultations 
. p. 476, 5 

1 There were releaſed in all ſeventy-eight, See Puſhworth, tom. i. p- 47% 

where they are all named. 
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& at this conjunQure of time are as hurtful as ill reſolu- CharlesT, 


u n 
] am ſure you now expect from me, both to know the 
te cauſe of your meeting, and what to reſolve on: yet I think 
« that there is none here but knows, that common danger 
« js the cauſe of this parliament, and that ſupply at this time 
« is the chief end of it: So that I need but point to you 
« what to do. I will uſe but few perſuaſions: for if to main- 
« tain your own advices, and as now the caſe ſlands for the 
« following thereof, the true religion, laws and liberties of 
« this ſtate, and the juſt defence of our true friends and allies 
« be not ſufficient, then no eloquence of men or angels will 
6“ prevail. 

Only let me remember you, that my duty moſt of all, 
« and every one of yours according to his degree, is to ſeek 
ce the maintenance of this church and common- wealth: and 
6 certainly, there never was a time in which this duty was 
“ more neceſſarily required than now. 

&« I therefore judging a parliament to be the ancient, 
e ſpeedieft, and beſt way in this time of common danger, to 
« give ſuch ſupply as to ſecure ourſelves, and to ſave our 
« friends from imminent ruin, have called you together. 
„Every man now muſt do according to his conſcience ; 
e wherefore if you (as God forbid) ſhould not do your duties, 
ein contributing what the ſtate at this time needs, I muſt, 
in diſcharge of my conſcience, uſe thoſe other means 
* which God hat put into my hands, to fave that, which 
{© the follies of particu'ar men may otherwiſe hazard to 
é ole. | 

Take not this as a threatening, for I ſcorn to threaten 
any but my equals, but an admonition from him, that 
* both out of nature and duty, hath moſt care of your pre- 
* ſ:rvations and proſperities: and (though I thus ſpeak) I 
hope that your demeanours at this time will be ſuch, as 
* ſhall not only make me approve your former counſels, but 
lay on me ſuch obligations, as ſhall tie me by way of thank- 
* Tuineſs to meet often with you: for be aſſured that nothing 
can be more pleaſing unto me, than to keep a good corre- 
* ſpondence with you. 

{© I will only add one thing more, and then leave my lord- 
* keeper to make a ſhort paraphraſe upon the text I have de- 
* livered you, which is, „ o remember a thing, to the 
* end we may forget it.” You may imagine that I came 
* here with a doubt cf ſucceſs of what 1 deſire, remembring 
* the diſtractions of the laſt meeting: but I afſure you, that 


„ ſhall 
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Charlesl. “ I ſhall very eaſily and gladly forget and forgive what iz 
1627-8, © paſt, ſo that you will at this preſent time leave the former 


The lord- 
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« ways of diſtractions, and follow the counſel late given you, 
&«& To maintain the unity of the ſpirit in the bond of peace.“ 


The lord-keeper ſeconded his majeſty in this manner, 


&« My lords and gentlemen, 


" V E are here in parliament by his majeſty's writ and royal 
* command. to conſult and conclude of the weighty and 
* urgent bulineſs of this kingdom. Weighty it is and great, 
6e as great as the honour, ſafety, and protection of religion, 
« king, and country: and what can be greater? Urgent it 
is; it is little pleaſure to tell or think how urgent : and to 
ce tell it with circumſtances, were a long work: I will but 
* touch the ſum of it in few words. 
* The pope and houſe of Auſtria have long affected, the 
© one a ſpiritual, the other a temporal monarchy : and to 
cc effect their ends, to ſerve each other's turn, the houſe of 
« Auſtria, beſides the rich and vaſt territories of both the 
Indies, and in Africa, joined together, are become maſters 
4 of Spain and Italy, and the great country of Germany, 
„ And although France be not under their ſubjection, yet 
„ they have invironed all about it; the very bowels of the 
&« kingdom ſwayed by the popiſh faction: They have gotten 
« ſuch a part, and ſuch interceſſion in the government, that 
c, under pretence of religion, to root out the proteſtants and 
our religion, they have drawn the king to their adherence, 
&« fo far, that albeit upon his majeſty's interpoſition by his 
«* ambaſſadors, and his engagement of his royal word, there 
„ was between the king and his ſubjects articles of agreement, 
e and the ſubjects were quiet; whereof his majelty intereſted 
<« in that great treaty, was bound to fee a true accompliſh- 
e ment; yet againſt that ſtrict alliance, that treaty hat 
been broken, and thoſe of the religion have been put to 
c“ all extremity, and undoubtedly will be ruined wit 
& preſent help. So as that king is not only diverte! from 
ce ꝛaſſiſting the common cauſe, bat hath been niifled to ef- 
«© gage himſelf in hoſtile acts againſt our king and other prin- 
« ces, making way thereby for the houſe of Auſtria, de the 
ruin of his own and other kingdoms. 
Other potentates, that in former time did ballance and 
ce interrupt the growing greatneſs of the houle of Auitria, a 


c now removed and diverted, Ihe Turk hath made peace 
(e wil 


* 
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« keep that king from ſuccouring our part: the king of Den- 
« mark is chaced out of his kingdom, on this and on that 
« fide the Zound ; ſo as the houte of Auſtria is on the point 
« to command all the ſea- coaſts from Dantzick to Embden, 
« and all the rivers falling into the ſea in that great extent : 
« ſo, as beſides the power by land, they begin to thteaten 
our part by ſea, to the ſubverſion of all our ſtate, 

« In the Baltic ſea, they are providing and arming all the 
« ſhips they can build or hire; and have at this time theic 
« ambaſſadors treating at Lubeck, to draw into their ſervice 
e the Hanſe towns, whereby taking from us and our neigh- 
« hours the eaſt-land trade, by which our ſhipping is ſup- 
« plied, they expect, without any blow given, to make 
« themſelves maſters of that ſea. In theſe weſtern parts, by 
« the Dunkirkers, and by the now French and Spaniſh ad- 
« mira), to the ruin of fiſhing (of infinite conſequence both 
« to us and the Low- countries) they intcſt all our coaſt, fo 
« as we paſs not ſafely from port to port. And that fleet 
„ which lately aſſiſted the French at the iſle of Rhee, is now 


« preparing at St. Andrews, with other ſhips built in the 


* coaſt of Biſcay to re-inforce it, and a great fleet is making 
ready at Liſbon z where, beſides their own, they do ſerie 
e them({clves upon all ſtrangers bottoms coming to that coaſt 
« for trade: and theſe great preparations are, no doubt, to 
„ aſſault us in England or Ireland, as they ſhall find advan- 
(tage, and a place fit for their turn. 
Our friends of the Netherlands, beſides the fear that juſtly 
© troubles them, leſt the whole force of the emperor may 
e down upon them, are diſtracted by their voyages into 
ehe eaſt, which hath carried both men and money into ano- 
* ther world, and much weakened them at home. 
Thus are we even ready on all ſides to be ſwallowed up; 
* the emperor, France, and Spain, being in open war againſt 
us; Germany over-run; the king of Denmark diſtreſſed ; 
the king of weden diverted; and the Low countrymen 
ciſabled to give us aſſiſtance. 
el ſpeak not this to increaſe fear, unworthy of Engliſh 
EF coutages, but to preſs to provition worthy the wiſdom of a 
EF parhament ; and for that cauſe his majeſty hath called you 
rer, that by a timely proviſion againſt thoſe great im- 
& "nent dangers, ourſelves may be ſtrengthened at home, 
Vor. VIII. D * our 
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4 „ with the emperor, and turned himſelf wholly into wars CharlesT, 
c with Aſia: The king of Sweden is embroiled in a war 1625-8, 
with Poland, which is invented by Spaniſh practices, to — 
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Charlesl. © our friends and allies encouraged abroad, and thoſe 5 
1627-8. cauſes of fear ſcattered and diſpelled. | 


— 


„ the name, and holds the ſemblance of the nerves an 
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And becauſe, in all warlike preparations, treaſure bear; 
| 
# + 0 
& ſinews; and if a ſinew be too ſhort or too weak, if it be 
c either ſhrunk or ſtrained, the part becomes unufcfu] : it 
& is needful, that you make a good and timely ſupply of 
« treaſure, without which all counſels will prove fruitleſs. [ 


might preſs many reaſons to this end, but I will name but 


© few. | 
„ Firſt, for his majeſty's ſake, who requires it. Great is 
« the duty which we owe him by the law of God; great 


& by the law of nature, and our own allegiance; great fur 


„ his own merit, and the memory of his ever bleſſed father, 
«« do but point at them: but methinks our thoughts can. 
© not but recoil on one conſideration touched by his majeſty, 
© which to me ſeems ſo tound, like a parliamentary pact 
„ or covenant. 

% A war was deviſed here, aſſiſtance profeſſed; yea, and 
e proteſted here: I do but touch it, I know you will deeply 
& think on it; and the more, for the example the king bath 
& ſet you; his lands, his plate, his jewels, he hati not fpared, 
c to ſupply the war: What the people hath proteſted, the 
« king, for his part, hath willingly performed. 

& Secondly, for the cauſe fake. It concerns us in chri- 
« ſtian charity, to tender the diſtreſſes of our friends abroad; 
* jt concerns us in honour not to abandon them, who have 
& ſtood for us. And if this cone not cloſe enough, you 
& ſhall find our intereſt ſo woven and involved with theirs, 
% that the cauſe is more curs than theirs. If religion be in 
« peril, we have the moſt flouriſh.ng and orthodox church: 
« if honour be in queſtion, the flories and monuments in 
* former ages will ſhew, that our anceſtors have left as much 


sas any nation: if trade and commerce be in danger, we 


« are iſlanders, it is our liſe. All theſe at once lie at ſtake, 
« and fo doth our ſafety and being. 

« Laſtly, in reſpect of the manner of his majeſty' de. 
© mand, which is in parliament, the way that hath ever bel 
&« pleaſed the ſubjects of England. And good cavſe for it; 
« for aids granted in parhament work good effects for the 
te people; they be commonly accompanied with wholeſome 

& Jaws, gracious pardons,” and the like. Beſides, juſt and 
ec good kings finding the love of their people, and the readl- 


& nels of their ſupplies, may the better forbear the ny 
| ([ hel 
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4 their prerogatives, and moderate the rigour of the laws to- ChailesT. 

c wards their ſubjects. 1627-8, 
« This way, as his majeſty hath told you, he hath choſen; —_—_ 

« not as the only way, but as the fitteſt ; not as deſtitute of 

« others, but as moſt agreeable to the goodneſs of his own 

© moſt gracious diſpoſition, and to the defire and weal of his 

« people. If this be deferred, neceſſity and the ſword of the 

enemy make way to the Stet: Remember his majeſty's 

« admonition, I ſay, remember it. 
Let me but add, and obſerve God's mercy towards this 

« land above all others. The torrent of war hath over- 

« whelmed other churches and countries; but God hath 

<« hitherto reſtrained it from us, and ſtill gives us warning of 

every approaching danger, to fave us from ſurprize. And 

© our gracious ſovereign, i in a true ſenſe of it, calls together 

& his high court of parliament, the lively repreſentation 

e of the wiſdom, wealth and power of the whole king- 

« dom, to join together to repel thoſe hoſtile attempts, 

* which diſtreſſed our friends and allies, and threatened our- 

« ſelves. 
And therefore it behoves all to apply their thoughts unto 

© counſel and conſultations, worthy the greatneſs and wiſdom 

« of this aſſembly ; to avoid diſcontents and diviſions, which 

«© may either diſtemper or delay; and to attend that Unum 

neceſſarium, the common cauſe ; propounding for the 

„ ſcope and work of all the debates, the general good of the 

king and kingdom, whom God hath joined to ether with 

“ an indiſſoluble knot, which none mutt attempt to cut or 

« untie, And let all, by unity and good accord, endeavour 

to pattern this parliament by the belt that have been, that 

© it may be a pattern to future parliaments, and may infuſe 

© into parliaments a kind of multiplying power and faculty, 

* whereby they may be more frequent, and the king our 

e ſovereign may delight to fit on his throne, and from thence 

* to diſtribute his graces and favours amongſt his people. 
« His majeſty hath given you cauſe to be confident of 

this, you have heard from his royal mouth; which never- 

* theleſs he hath given me expreſs command to redouble : 

« If this parliament, by their dutiful and wiſe proceedings, | | 

„ ſhall but give this occafion, his wajefty will be ready, not l 
* only to manifeſt his gracious acceptation, but to put out | | 
* all memory of thoſe diſtaſtes that have troubled former | 
* parliaments, 
© I have but one thing more to add, and that is, as your THY 

©* conſultations be ſerious, ſo let them be ſpeedy. The ene 4 | 
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CharlesI. ©, my is beforehand with us, and flies on the wings of ſucceſs, 
1627-8. We may dally and play with the hour-glaſs that is in our 
| — power, but the hour will not ſtay for us; and an oppor- 
<« tunity once loſt, cannot be regained, 8 

% And therefore reſolve of your ſupplies, that they may 

c be timely and ſufficient, ſerving the occaſion : Your counſel, 

« your aid, all is but Joſt, if your aid be either too little, or 
& too late And his majeſty is reſolved, that his affairs can- 
© not permit him to expect it over long.“ 


The king's Theſe two ſpeeches need no comment, fince they plainly | 
intent in ſpeak both the king's principles concerning the uſe of pariia- 
rang; two ments, and his intention, in caſe he received not from the 
peeches, f X , - ˖ 
and remarks preſent parliament the ſatisfaction he expected. The king , 
thereon, does not ſeem to have uſed a proper means to gain the good- | N 
will of the commons. But it muſt be obſerved, that nothing 3 

was more oppoſite to his temper, than to ſtoop to his parlia- | 8 
ment. He thought it great condeſcenſion to declare, that 2 
C6 


though he had other ways of raiſing money, he was very wWil— 


ling to follow the old method of demanding a ſupply from | 6 
the parliament, But for fear the commons ſhould think he 7 
was forced to it by a kind of necellity, he took care to inti- Ml ce 
mate, that in caſe the money he demanded was not granted, « 
he could raiſe it other ways. This was the ſole aim of theſe 
two ſpeeches. | _ 
As to the arguments alledged by the lord-keeper to excite Sa 
the commons to give a plentiful ſupply to the king, they were 1 
too much exaggerated to produce a great effect. The pre- 0 
tended preparations of the Spaniards to invade England were 3 
a groundleſs chimera. Indeed, during this whole war, the * 
Spaniards made no attempt upon Great Britain or Ireland, T 
Nay, it was in the king's power to make peace with the T 
Spaniard, who had no demands upon him, and yet, he would «| 
make believe that England was in imminent danger, As to « | 
the argument ſo often repeated, that the parliament advice s «. 
the war, it was ſo worn out, that it could not make the lealt ET 
impreſſion. There was not then a man in England, but what 7 
was perfectly informed, that the king and duke of Bucking- « . 
ham were the real authors of the Spaniſh war, and had trau- KF 
.  dulently obtained from the parliament the advice continually F. bw 
WEL inſiſted upon by the king. ame 
A letter Before the commons had entered into any debates, there 4 n 
called the was a long letter communicated to them, directed, 10 4 
8 my noble friends of the lower houſe of parliament,“ and 1485 
» * - . . ＋ N 5 
| ubliſhe in diſperſed under the title of“ A Speech without doors.“ Ihe ſtatu 
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author, who was unknown, pretended to have been formerly Charlesl. 
a member of the lower houſe, though he was not choſen to 1627-8. 
ſetve in the preſent parliament. His aim was to adviſe the 
commons how they were to proceed, and to: lay : before them the begin- 
the ſundry grievances complained of by the people. This — of the 
writing made a great noiſe at that time, but I do not think Pit erg | 
it neceſſary to inſert the contents, ſince they were only the t. i. p. 489. 
ſentiments of a private perſon. . RIES wee Ng 

After the two houſes had preſented a petition'to the king Bet. - 
for a faſt, the commons began to examine the grievances of ſpeeches in 
the nation, and ſeemed determined to grant no ſupply till the houſe 
theſe grievances were redreſſed. The firſt they took into ble, 
conſideration were, billetting of ſoldiers, loans by benevolence Mar. 20% 22. | 
and privy-ſeals, impriſonment of gentlemen refuſing to lend, ee 
denial of releaſe upon a habeas corpus; and ſeveral fpecches 2g Ws 
were made upon theſe occaſions. Sir Francis Seymour among Annals, 
other things ſaid—** How can we think of giving of ſubſidies, b. 293, Ke. | 
„till we know whether we have any thing to give or no? | 
&« For if his majeſty be perſuaded by any to take from his ſud - | 
« jects what he will, and where it pleaſeth him; I would 
« gladly know what we have to give ?—Hath it not been | 
« preached in our pulpits, that all we have is the king's } 
« JURE DIVINoO ?” — Sir Thomas Wentworth, afterwards 
ſo well known by the name of earl of Straftord, diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf by a ſpeech againſt the government. He ſaid | 
truly, theſe things were not to be imputed to the king, but | 
to the projectors, that is, to the miniſters or others who had 
formed the deſign of ſtretching the prerogative beyond its 
due bounds, of whom he ſpoke in this manner: * They Ruſtworth, 
have brought the crown into greater want than ever, by P+ 59%» 
** anticipating the revenues: And can the ſhepherd be thus | 
* ſmitten, and the ſheep not ſcattered ? They have introdu- | 
** ced a privy-council, raviſhing at once the ſpheres of all 
antient government, impriſoning us without either bail or 
bond: they have taken from us, what? What ſhall I ſay 
indeed, what have they left us? All means of ſupplying 
the king and ingratiating ourſelves with him, taking up 
the root of all propriety.” —Sir Edward Coke, a great 3 Pang 
lawyer, ſpoke chiefly to the grievance of the loans, and ſaid Coke's. 
among other things: Who will give ſubſidies, if the king id. p. 502» 
* may impoſe what he will? And if after parliament, the | 
king may inhance what he pleaſeth? — Ihe king cannot 
* tax but by way of loans.” — Thereupon he quoted the 
ſtatute of 25 Edward III. wherein it is faid, „That loans 
** againſt the will of the ſubject, are againſt reaſon, and the 
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CharlesI. ** franchiſes of the land ;”—and concluded with this para- 
1627-8. graph out of Magna Charta — Nullus liber homo capiatur 
| vel impriſonetur aut difſeiftetur de libero tenemento ſuo, 
Kc. niſi per legale judicium parium ſuorum, vel per legem 
Sir Robert “ terre.” Another ſpeaking of the impriſonment of thoſe 
Philips. who had refuſed to lend the king money, faid,--- ** O impro- 
h of vident anceſtors! O unwiſe forefathers ! to be fo curious 
nin providing for the quiet poſſeſſion of our lands, and liber- 
ties of parliament, and to neglect our perſons and bodies, 
tand to let them die in priſon, and that durante beneplacitq; 
<< remedileſs: If this be law, what do we talk of our liber- 
„ ties? Why do we trouble ourſelves with the diſpute of 
& law, franchiſes, propriety of goods? What may a man call 
“ his, if not liberty?“ 
I intend not to inlarge any farther upon what was faid in 
the houſe of commons upon theſe points. This ſuffices to 
ſhow how the majority were diſpoſed. All their arguments 
tended to demonſtrate, that if the king had power to take 
the goods of his ſubjects by a bare act of his will, whether 
by way of loan or otherwiſe, and to impriſon ſuch as refuſed 
to obey his orders without being admitted to bail, they were 
either to be entirely ſubject to the king's pleaſure, or to begin 
with firmly eſtabliſhing the rights of the people, to the pre- 
The cour- vention of tyranny. he court-party durſt not directly op- 
tene poſe this general ſentiment, but endeavoured. by ſeveral argu- 
e Aeg ments to intimate, that to gain his majeſty's good will, ſup- 
tion of grie- plies were in the firſt place to be granted. Then, they gave 
deen, hopes, that the king, moved with ſuch a mark of affection 
uchworth, . . 

ti. p. 502, for his perſon, would not be againſt redreſſing the grievances x. 
506, But this made little impreſſion upon the reſt, who were by 
Annals. far the majority, and who verily believed, that to begin with 

the ſubſidies was the ready way to have the grievances un- 
Propoſitions redreſſed. Mean while, to make a diverſion, ſecretary Coke 
ew Ds preſented to the houſe certain propoſitions from the king, con- 
. cerring ſupply ; but it was reſolved, that the reading thereof 
day, ſhall be deferced till the houſe had taken ſome reſolution with 
1 reſpect to the grievances, eſpecially the impriſonment of the 
t. i. p. 306, ſubjects, and denial of bail. There were very great debate: 
sec. upon theſe points, and the judges themſelves were heard. At 

laſt, the houſe came to the following refolutjons, directly con- 

trary to the king's pretenſions, and the judges determinations : 


* 


m Mr. ſecretary Coke in particular oight to be redreſſed, but adviſed the 
made two ſpeeches, on March 22, aud houie to let ſupplies take the preceden- 
24, Whefein he allcwed that grievances cy. Ruſhworth, tom. 1, p. 592, 
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That is, they eſtabliſhed maxims oppoſite to _ thoſe of the Charlesl. 
king; ; namely, | 1627-8. 

e J. That no freeman ought to be detained or kept in 
60 priſon, or otherwiſe reſtrained by the command of the king The com- 
« or privy-council, or any other, unleſs ſome cauſe of the Tons :eſo- 
« commitment, detainer, or reſtraint be expreſſed, for which . 51 
« by law he ought to be committed, detained, or reſtrained. 

« I. J hat the writ of Habeas Corpus may not be denied, 

« but ought to be granted to every man that is committed or 
6c detained in priſon, or otherwiſe reſtrained, though it be by 
« the command of the king, the privy- -council, or any other, 
he praying the fame, 

« III. That if a freeman be committed or detained in 
« priſon, or otherwiſe reſtrained by the command of the king, 

« the privy-council, or any other, no cauſe of ſuch commit- 
ment, detainer, or reſtraint being expreſſed, for which by 
« law he ought to be committed, detained, or reſtrained, and 
« the ſame being returned upon a Habeas Corpus, granted 
for the ſaid party, then he ought to be delivered or bailed, 

« IV, That it is the antient and undubitable right of every 
freeman, that he hath a full and abſolute property in his 
<« goods and eſtate; ; that no tax, tallage, loan, benevolence, 
or other like charge ought to be commanded or levied by 
« the king, or any of his miniſters, without common conſent 
{© by act of parliament *.“ 

The propoſitions tendered the day before by ſecretary 1628. 
Coke from. his majeſty, were now received and read, but the The king's 
debate thereof was referred to another day, The propoſitions 2 
were theſe: ä Aid. 

1. To furniſh with men and viQuals thirty ſhips to t. i. p. 513. 
guard the narrow ſeas, and along the coaſts. N 

* 2, To ſet out ten other ſhips for relief of the town olf? 

% Rochel. 

« 3. To ſet ten other ſhips for the preſervation of the 
« Elbe, the Sound, and the Baltick ſea, 

4. To levy arms, cloth, victual, pay, and tranſport an 
* army of ten thouſand horſe, and ten thouſand foot, for 
ad — 7 ſervice. 


* This year were e the following cre- Henry Lord Graye of Groby earl of 
ations. March 9, John lord Mordant Stanford, June 23, John Powlett 
was created earl of Peterburgh, March, baron Powlett of Hinton St. George, 
14, William Maynard, Baron Maynard And the 29th, Robert Pierrepont baron 
of Eſtaynes. The 2 sth, Thomas Bel- P. errepont, and viſcount Newark. Ry- 
ahs baron Fauconberge. The MP, mer's Fad, tom. xviii, p. 933, &c. 
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Charles I. © 5, To pay and ſupply fix thouſand-more for the ſervice 
1627-8.“ of Den mak. 
— 6. To ſupply the forts of. the office of ordnance, 

7. To ſupply the ſtores of the navy. + 

4 To build twenty ſhips yearly fox the increaſe of the 


« _ cc 
TROL KK 5 
EN navy. ROE ER : | thy, 
« 9, To repair the forts within the land. 
* 10. To pay the arrears of the office of ordnance, 
«© 11, To pay the arrears of the victuallers office. 
« 12, To pay the arrears of the treaſure of the navy. 
„ 13. To pay the arrcars due for the freight of divers 
« merchant-ſhips employed in his majeſty's ſervice. 
* 14. To provide a magazine for victuals for land and ſca- 
6 ſervice.” 


The houſe eaſily perceived by the reading of theſe articles, 
that it would be a work of infinite labour, to examine the ne- 
ceſſity and juſtice of each, and as there were no eſtimates 
made they plainly ſaw, if they ſhould take the particulars in- 
to conſideration, the court would mount the expence ver 
high. Wherefore, without entering into any diſcuſſion, they 
reſolved in general to grant the king a large ſupply 2. 

The coun- After that, they returned to the examination of this par- 
cil's con- ticular grievance. that the king's council, by their bare au- 
g thority, had confined to their houſes, ſome that refuſed to 
April z. lend money; had ſent away others to diſtant places from 
Ruſhworth, their homes; and conſtrained ſome on the ſame account, to 
x. P5259 and ſerve the king in foreign countries . Upon this point, 
Annale, Sir Thomas Wentworth ſaid, „If any man owes a man a 
p. 264-279, ( diſpleaſure, and ſhall procure him to be put into foreign 
«© employment, it will be a matter of high concernment to 
* the ſubject: We know the honour and juſtice of the king, 
e but we knqw not what his miniſters, or the mediation of 
60 ambaſſad & may do, to work their own wrath upon any 
„ man.“ "Theſe debates produced this reſolution : 
Pefalutica “ That no freeman ought to be confined by any command 
of the houſe * from the king, or privy-council, or any other, unleſs it be 
(by act of parſiament, or by other due courſe, or warrant 
„„ 8 


o March 37, the commons preſented p Sir Peter Hayman, who was ſen! 
a petition to the king agair ſt recuſants, ir to the Palatinate for r-fuling to lend 
wnich, togegler wih the king's an- money, opened his own caſ:, lem. 
fu ere, is io henſeen in Ruſhworth, tom. p. 522, 
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All theſe determinations promiſed the king no good with Charlesl. 
reſpe& to his prerogative z and as he feared the commons 1628. 
would again attack the duke of Buckingham, he tried to di- 
vert them from it by a meſſage delivered to the houſe by Memge 
ſecretary Coke. It was upon a rumour, that the duke had 8 the 
ſpoken ill of the parliament at the council-board. The king the duk of 
aſſured, it was not true, and the ſecretary added, if the duke Bucking- 
had ſo ſpoken, he would have contradicted himſelf, for the bam. 
whole council could bear him witneſs, he was the firſt mover 2 
of calling the parliament. But he took care not to tell them, t. i. p. 523. 
it was merely out of policy, purſuant to Cotton's advice. 

The next day the king ſent another meſſage to the com- Another 
mons, deſiring them to take the affair of ſupply into conſi- — 
deration. He told them likewiſe, that as to the freedom of king to the 
perſons, and propriety of goods, he was willing to come into commons. 
any expedients which ſhould be judged convenient, by way!“ 521. 
of bill, or otherwiſe ; and that the more confidence they 
thould ſhew in his grace and goodneſs, the more they ſhould 
prevail to obtain their deſires. 

Upon this meſſage, the houſe unanimouſly voted five ſub- 2 fubſi- 
ſidies to the king , but returned immediately to the exami- agg 

. . | 3 3275 
nation of grievances, and held a conference with the lords &c. 
upon that ſubject. * 85 

Eaſter holidays approaching, the king ſent and deſired the The king 
commons not to adjourn, that affairs might be the more hne fene 
ſpeedily diſpatched. This meſſage occaſioned a debate, ſome adjourning 
members fearing ſuch a precedent might be a prejudice to * Eaſter. 
the privileges of the houſe, and the king for the future think ru — 
he had power to hinder an adjournment when he pleaſed. na 
But at length it was reſolved to do as the king deſired, 

The 11th of April, ſecretary Coke moved the diſpatch of xz. preges 
the ſubſidies, ſaying, the votes to grant the king money were the com- 
nothing till turned into a bill. But being oppoſed by ſeveral, 2 about 
. gy . * ſupply. 
it was reſolved, that grievances and ſupply ſhould go hand in Reiofbed 

and, that ſupply 

The day following, Coke brought another meſſage from the 1 
king to the houſe, to this effect: “ That his majeſty had pand 1 
long ſince expected ſome fruit of that which was ſo hap- hand. 

** pily begun; but finding a ſtop beyond all expeRation, 2 Gout: 

* his command was, that without any further delay, they (age from 
8 the king. 

Abe king thankfully received the firſt, though, ſince, he was grown Ruſhworth, 

them, acknowledging it the greateſt . to a diſtaſte of them; but now he loves k. i. p. 538. 

itt that ever was given in parliament, them, and ſhall rejoice to meet with anals, 

le added, that he liked parliaments at his people often, Idem. p. 525. p. 280. 


« ſhould 
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Charles I. « ſhould proceed in the affair of ſupply. For notwithſtand” 
1628. ing his conſenting that ſupply and grievances ſhould go to- 
X « gether, his meaning was not, that the one ſhould give in- 
c terruption to the other, nor the time be ſpun out. on an 
& pretence. And therefore bid them take heed, that the 
« did not force him to make an unpleaſing end of what was 
« ſo well begun. 6 DYE 
It does the This meſſage did the king great injury. 1. Becauſe of the 
king'great threatening. 2. By reaſon of his by Say that the affair of 
injarye ſupply ſhould be diſpatched before that of grievances ; for it 
was not doubted, that if the firſt were finiſhed, the parlia- 
ment would be immediately prorogued. 3. Laſtly, The 
king's unwillingneſs to redreſs the grievances, was a clear 
evidence, he would never be brought to it of his own ac- 
cord, and conſequently it was neceſſary to conſtrain him 
thereto. This was the more probable, as Coke, when he 
delivered the meſſage, added, That the king would wil- 
« lingly hear any thing concerning the abuſes of power, but 
© not about power itſelf,” Theſe expreſſions were liable to 
many cavils, and plain intimations, that the king reſerved to 
himſelf, by this reſtriction, a means to evade the grievance, 
And indeed, Coke being moved to explain what he meant by 
the word Power, refuſed it r. 
Another Two days after, the ſecretary delivered another meſſage 
meſſae* from the king, to haſten the affair of ſupply. Theſe meſſages, 
From u Which came thus one upon another, gave frequent occaſions 
5 hs to the court- party to preſs the houſe to content his majeſty. 
account. All their ſpeeches upon this head, met in one point, namely, 
ey tn to inſpire the houſe with a dread, that a quarrel between them 
Jane. and the king, would be fatal to parliaments, and give the 
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7, He anſwered, « I cannot deſcend © majeſty gave me warrant or pov 
te to particulars, or go from that his « to deliver.“ Idem. p. 539. * 
uy 
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king himſelf, by the lord keeper, by the members of the houſe, Charles. 
known to be devoted to the court, ſometimes in dark, ſome- 1628. 
| times in plain terms, had aquite contrary effect to what the king 
expected. Inſtead of terrifying the commons it convinced them, 
| how watchful they ought to be of the king's proceedings, leſt 
their condeſcenſion, or even their ſilence, ſhould authorize 
ſome things very prejudicial to the liberties of the nation, 
whom they repreſented, 4+ What! (ſaid moſt of the mem- 
« bers among themſelves) we are threatened, that if we don't 
grant the king whatever he requires, and when he pleaſes, 
« if we oppoſe his pleaſure, even when contrary to the laws, 
he will govern without a parliament, that is, with an un- 
« limited power; he will impriſon our perſons, ſeize our 8 
« eſtates, and conſider the whole kingdom as his property | | 
« But he does not only threaten us, he has put his threats == 
« jn execution already. Which then is bett. either for him | 
« to uſurp an abſolute power againſt our will, or for us to 
« ſuffer it, nay, appfove it by our ſilence, and ſervile fears ? 
« Of the two, certainly the firſt is leaſt dangerous. A time 
% may come, when the king ſhall have occaſion for parlia- 
e ments, and then we ſhall be able to recover the ground 
« we ſhall have loſt. But if we betray the intereſt of our 
country, by tamely yielding to the king the power he 
« would aſſume, our liberty will be irrecoverably loſt, We 
„ ſhall lay upon ourſelves and poſterity, a yoke which our 
e forefathers could never bear, and be held in abhorrence 
« by the whole nation. And alter all, what ſhall we gain 
by our condeſcenſion ? Why, the king will continue the 
© uſe of parliaments, provided he ſhall! be abſolute maſter ; 
order them to give him ſuch a ſum, and by ſuch a time; 
„ forbid them to examine grievances; in a word, manage 
« them entirely as he pleaſes. Thus we ſhall prevent the 
* king's governing without a parliament, but ſhall eftabliſh' | 
* a precedent which will render parliaments for ever ſlayes | 
* to the king and his miniſters.” 

Such were the reaſonings of the greateſt part of the com- 
mons, and though they did not openly ſay theſe very words, 
the houſe ſhowed by their whole conduct, that theſe conſider- 
ations were the real foundation of all their proceedings. For | 
this reaſon it was reſolved to deſire an audience, in order to 11 

| anſwer all his majeſty's meſſages, and to preſent him withal a | 1 
Fon concerning billetting of ſoldiers upon the ſubject. | 


eir repreſentation to the king by the mouth of their ſpeaker, 
Was as follows: 
« Moſt 
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Moſt gracious and dread ſovereign, 


Y OUR dutiful and loyal commons here aſſemble, 

were lately humble ſuitors to your majeſty for acces 
to your royal preſence; the occaſion that moved thei 
deſires herein, was a particular of importance, worthy 
your princely conſideration ; which, as it well deſerves, 
ſhould have been the only ſubject of my ſpcech at this 
time, | 


« But ſince your gracious anſwer for this acceſs, ob- 


tained by a meſſage from your majeſty, they have had 
ſome cauſe to doubt, that your majeſty is not ſo well ſa- 
tisfied with the manner of their proceedings, as their 
hearty deſire is you ſhould be, efpecially in that part 
which concerns your majeſty's preſent ſupply, as if in the 
proſecution thereof, they had of late uſed ſome lackneſs or 
delay. 
4 And becauſe no unhappineſs of theirs can parrallel with 
that which may proceed from a miſunderſtanding in your 
majeſty, of their clear and loyal intentions, they have com- 
manded me to attend your majeſty, with an humble and 
ſummary declaration of their proceedings, fince this ſhort 
time of their fitting, which they hope will give your 
majeſty abundant fatisfaction, that never people did more 
truly deſire to be endeared in the favour and gracious 
opinion of their ſovereign; and withal to let you ſee, 
that as you can have no where more faithful counſel, ſo 
your great deſigns and occaſions can no way be fo ſpce-. 
dily or heartily ſupported, as in this old and ancient way 
of parliament. 
© For this purpoſe they humbly beſeech your majeſty to 
take into your royal conſideration, that although by an- 
cient right of parliament, the matters there debated are 
to be diſpoſed in their true method and order, and that 
their conſtant cuſtom hath been to take into their conli- 
derations the common grievances of the kingdom, before 
they enter upon the matter of ſupply ; yet to make a full 
expreſſion of that zeal and affection which they bear to 
ur. royal majeſty, equalling at leaſt, if not exceeding 
the beſt affections of their predeceſſors, to the beſt of your 
progenitors ; they have in this aſſembly, contrary to the 
ordinary proceedings of parliament, given your majelty's 
ſupply precedence, before the common grievance of the 
ſubject, how preſſing ſoever, joining with it only thoſe 
2 5 « fundamental 


OF ENGL AND. 


«& fundamental and vital liberties of the kingdom, which give 
«© ſubſiſtence and ability to your ſubjects. 25 

« This was their original order and reſolution, and was 
ce grounded upon a true diſcerning, that theſe two conſider- 
« ations could not be ſevered, but did both of them entirely 
« concern your ,majeſty's ſervice, conſiſting no leſs in en- 
« abling and encouraging the ſubject, than in proportioning 
« a preſent ſuiting to your majeſty's occaſions, and their abi- 
« ities 3, nay, ſo far have they been from uſing any unne- 
« ceſſary delays, as though, of the two, that of the. ſupply 
« were the latter propoſition amongſt them, the grand com- 
« mittee to which both were referred, hath made that of 
« your majeſty's ſupply firſt ready for concluſion. 

« And, to be ſure your majeſty's ſupply might receive no 
« interruption by the other, differing from uſage and cuſtom 
« (in caſes of this nature) ſent up of thoſe that concern the 
« ſubjects by parcels, ſome to your majeſty, and ſome to the 
« lords, to the end your majeſty might receive ſuch ſpeedy 
« content as ſuited with the largeſt and beſt extent of their 
« firſt order, 

« Sir, you are the breath of our noſtrils, and the light of 
« our eyes, and beſides thoſe many comiorts, which under 
« you and your royal progenitors, in this frame of government, 
« this nation hath enjoyed, the religion we profeſs hath taught 
.us whoſe image you are; and we do all moſt humbly be- 
« ſeech your majeſty to believe that nothing is or can be more 
« dear unto us than the ſacred rights and prerogatives of your 
« crown ; no perion or council can be greater lovers of you 
nor be more truly careful to maintain them; and the pre- 
« ſerving of thoſe fundamental liberties which concern the 
« freedom of our perſons, and propriety of goods and eſtates, 
« is an eſſential means to eſtabliſh the true glory of a mo- 
K narchy. _. -- n 

« For rich and free ſubjects, as they are beſt governed, 
ſo they are moſt liable to do your majeſty ſeryice either 
« in peace or war, which next under God hath been the 
'* cauſe of the happy and famous victories of this nation, be- 
* yond other kingdoms of larger territories and greater num- 
ber of people. 1 
What information ſoever contrary to this ſhall be 
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* 


* brought unto your majeſty, can come from no other than 


| © ſuch, as for their own ends, under colour of advancing; 

© the prerogative, do indeed undermine and weaken royal 

| © power by impoveriſhing the ſubjects, render this monar- 
| & chy 
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| Charles]. ** chy leſs glorious, and the people leſs-able to ſerve your 


1628. majeſty. 5 W 7 
* Having (by this that hath been faid} cleared our heart; WE 
« and proceedings to your majeſty, our truſt is, that in your c 
e royal judgment we ſhall be free from the leaſt opinion of q 
„giving any unneceſſary ſtop to our proceedings in the 4 
«© matter of your ſupply, and that your majeſty will be plea. « 
« ed to entertain belief of our alacrity and chearfulne(; W” 
<6 in your fervice, and that hereafter no ſuch misfortune « 
« fhall befal us, to be miſunderſtood by your majelty ig « 
« any thing. | | FF 
We all moft humbly beſeech your majeſty to receive 10 q 
information in this or any other buſineſs from private rela- F 
tions, but to weigh and judge of our proceedings by thoſe « 
« refolutions of the houſe that ſhall be repreſented from our- 60 
« ſelves. 40 
„This, rightly and graciouſly underſtood, we are conf- c 
dent from the knowledge of your goodneſs and our own T 
«© hearts, that the ending of this parliament ſhall be much 6 
« more happy than the beginning, and be to all ages ſtyled 6 
b the bleſſed parliament, for making perfect union between 6 
de the beſt king and the beſt people, that your majeſty may Wi 40 
« ever delight in calling us together, and we in the comforts « 
| « of your gracious favour towards us. | « 
| «© In this hope I return to my firſt errand, which wil ce 
e beſt appear by that which I ſhall humbly deſire you to * 
| hear, and being an humble petition from the houle dd 6 
commons, for redrefling of thoſe many inconveniencs ce 
4 and diſtractions that have befallen your ſubjects by the 60 
„ billeting of ſoldiers in private men's houſes againſt thei c 
wills. cc 
« Your royal progenitors have ever held your ſubjech T 
“ hearts the beſt garriſon of this kingdom; and our humbl: « 
| | * ſuit to your majeſty is, that our faith and loyalty my WWF « 
q & have ſuch place in your royal thoughts, as to relt a 
| & fured, that all your ſubjects will be ready to lay dow" ce 
| * their lives for the defence of your ſacred perſon, and thi T 
«kingdom. | 60 
„ Not going ourſelves into our countries this Eaſter, e- 
ſhould think it a great happineſs to us, as we know! 6 
«+ would be a ſingular comfort and encouragement to then 
that ſent us hither, if we might but ſend them the nes Bp” « 
„of a gracious anſwer from your majeſty in this particulal 
„ which: the reaſons of the petition we hope will move you «c 


* 'moſt excellent majeſty graciouſly to vouchſafe us. 
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The petition concerning the billeting of ſoldiers, preſented 1628. 


«c 
cc 
«c 
cc 


008.” 


to the king's moſt excellent majeſty. 


JN all humility complaining, ſheweth unto your moſt 
excellent majeſty your loyal and dutiful commons now 
in parliament aſſembled, that whereas by the fundamental 
laws of this realm, every freeman hath, and of right ought 
to have, a full and abſolute propriety in his goods and 


« eſtate, and that therefore the billeting and placing the ſol- 


« diers in the houſe of any ſuch freeman againſt his will, is 
« directly contrary to the ſaid laws, under which we and 


tc 
60 
« 
ce 
« 
cc 
40 
6 
te 
40 
« 
« 
10 
ce 
« 
«c 
ce 
(e 
ce 
cc 
40 
« 
te 


cc 
cc 
cc 
& 
cc 


« 


our anceſtors have been fo long and happily governed ; yet 


in apparent violation of the ſaid ancient and undoubted 


right of all your majeſty's loyal ſubjects of this your king- 
dom in general, and to the grievous and inſupportable 


© yexation and detriment of many counties and perſons in 


particular, a new and almoſt unheard-of way hath been 
invented and put in practice, to lay ſoldiers upon them, 
ſcattered in companies here and there, even in the heart 
and bowels of this kingdom ; and to compel many of 
your majeſty's ſubjects to receive and lodge them in their 
own houſes, and both themſelves and others to contribute 
towards the maintenance of them, to the exceeding great 
diſſervice of your majeſty, the general terror of all, and 
utter undoing of many of your people, inſomuch as we 
cannot ſufficiently recount, or in any way proportionable 
to the lively ſenſe that we have of our miſeries herein, 
are we able to repreſent unto your majeſty, the innumer- 
ous miſchiefs and moſt grievous vexations that by this 
means alone we do now lufter, whereof we will not pre- 
ſume to trouble your ſacred ears with particular inſtances ; 
only, moſt gracious ſovereign, we beg leave to offer to 
your molt gracious view, a compaſſionate conſideration of 
a few of them in particular. 8 

«© 1, The ſervice of almighty God is hereby greatly hin- 
dered, the people in many places not daring to repair to 


the church, leſt in the mean time the ſoldiers ſhould rifle 
their houſes. | 


* 2. The ancient and good government of the country is 


hereby neglected and almoſt contemaed. 


** 2. Your officers of juſtice in performance of their duties 
have been reſiſted and endangered. 


«© 4. The rents and revenues of your gentry greatly and 
generally diminiſhed ; farmers to ſecure themſelves from 
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© of their fearful and injured wives and children, enforced to 
© give up their wonted dwellings, and to retire themſclye; 
into places of more ſecure habitation. 

« 5. Huſbandmen, that are as it were the hands of the 
« country, corrupted by ill example of the ſoldiers and en- 
« couraged to idle life, give over work, and rather ſeek to 
&« live idly at another man's charges, than by their owa la- 
«© bours. | 

&« 6. Tradeſmen and artificers almoſt diſcouraged, aud 
<« being inforced to leave their trades, and to employ their 
« time in preſerving themſelves and their families from 
« cruelty. 

% 7, Markets unfrequented, and our ways grown ſo dan- 
c ous, that the people dare not to paſs to and fro upon their 
4 uſual occaſions, 

e 8, Frequent robberies, aſſaults, batteries, burglaries, 
& rapes, rapines, murders, barbarous cruelties, and other 
& moſt abominable vices, and outrages, are generally com- 
t plained of from all parts, where theſe companies have 
© been and had their abode, few of which inſolences have 
« been ſo much as queſtioned, and fewer according to their 
«© demerit puniſhed. 

«© Theſe, and many other lamentable effects (moſt dread 
« and dear ſovereign) have by the billeting of ſoldiers alrea- 
dy fallen upon us your loyal ſubjects, tending no leſs to the 
« differvice of your majeſty, than to their impoveriſhing and 
c deftruction, ſo that thereby they are exceedingly diſabled 
e to yield to your majeſty thoſe ſupplies for your urgent oc- 
« cahons, which they heartily detire ; and yet they are fur- 
de ther perplexed with apprehenſion of more approaching dan- 
« gers, one in regard of your ſubjects at home, the other of 
« enemies from abroad, in both which reſpects it ſeems to 
« threaten no ſmall calamity to the meaner ſort of your people 
«© being exceeding poor, whegeof in many places are great 
« multitudes, and therefore in times of more ſettled and mol: 
© conſtant adminiſtration of juſtice, not eafily ruled, are 
c moſt apt upon this occaſion to caſt off the reins of govern- 
“ ment, and by joining themſelves with thoſe diſordered ſol- 
« diers, are very likely to fall into mutiny and rebellion ; which 
« in faithful diſcharge of our duties we cannot forbear molt 
« humbly to preſent to your high and excellent wiſdom, be- 
« ing preſſed with probable fears that ſome ſuch miſchief will 


ſhortly enſue, if an effectual and ſpeedy courſe be not taken 
« to 
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et to remoye out of the land, or otherwiſe to diſband, thoſe CharlesL; 4 


$ ly companies. 1628. | 
4 For the ſecond, we do moſt humbly beſeech your ma- h " 


6c jeſty to take into your princely conſideration, that many 
« of thoſe companies, beſides their diſſolute diſpoſitions and 
« carriages, are ſuch as do openly profeſs themſelves papiſts, 
and therefore to be ſuſpected, that if occaſion ſerve th 
-« will rather adhere to a foreign enemy of that religion, 
« than to your majeſty, their leige lord and ſovereign, eſpe- 
« cially ſome of their captains and commanders being as po- 
« piſuly affected as themſelves, and having ſerved in the wars 
« on the part of the king of Spain and archducheſs againſt 
« your majeſty's allies ; which of what pernicious conſe- 
« quence it may prove, and how prejudicial to the ſafety of | 
& your kingdom, we leave to your majeſty's high and prince- | 
« ]y wiſdom. 
« And now upon thele, and many more which might be | 
« alledged, moſt weighty and important reaſons, grounded 
« on the maintenance of the worſhip and ſervice of Almighty 47 
« God, the continuance and advancement of your majelty's ; | 
high honour and profit, the preſervation of the ancient and 
« undoubted liberties of your people, and therein of juſtice, | 
„ induſtry, valour, which nearly concern the glory and hap- 
„ pineſs of your majeſty and all your ſubjects, and the pre- 
& venting of calamity and ruin both of church and common» 
« wealth: 


We your majeſty's moſt humble and loyal ſubjects 
„the knights, citizens, and burgeſſes of your houſe 
of commons, in the name of all the commonalty 
* of your kingdom, who are upon this occaſion molt 
„ miſerably diſconſolate and afflicted, proſtrate at the 

throne of your grace and juſtice, do moſt ardent- 

ly beg a preſent remove of this inſupportable bur- 

* den, and that your majeſty would be graciouſly 

e pleaſed to ſecure us from the like preſſure in the 

time to come,” | 


F 


The manner in which the king and the commons tranſacted g ;o 
together is very pleaſant. There was nothing but evaſion the behavia 
and artifice on both ſides : they expreſſed not their thoughts dr of che 
When they ſpok gerſtood one an- £15 ane 

ey ſpoke to each other, and yet underſtood one an oommons 
diner perfectly, though they made as if they did not. The 
tommons knew that the reaſons to juſtify the delay of ſupply, 


Alledged in theip repreſentation, were not valid, and that 
Vol. VIII. E e the 
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Charlesl. the king was perſuaded of the ſame : but they thought he 
1628, would ſeem to be ſatisfied with them, in order not to oblige 
g them to tell him to his face they could not rely on his 


promiſes, and conſidered this 37 as the only way to hav 
their grievances redrefſed. The king feigned to be ignoran 
of this motive, and took advantage of the commons uſing 
obſcure inſinuations inſtead of ſpeaking plainly. On the other | 
hand, though the king had no deſign to redreſs grievances, ( 
he would however have it thought he intended it as ſoon N | 
the affair of ſupply was diſpatched. The commons on thei | 
part feigning not to know his intention, had a mind to make 
believe that the delay of ſupply proceeded from quite anothe ] 
cauſe, though they were ſure the king could not miſtike, 
But as the king did not think himſelf ob iged to uſe the ſam: - 
ceremony with the commons as they ought to uſe with hin, k 
he talked to them in a higher tone, knowing they would no, ſi 
without neceſſity, be induced to ſpeak more clearly. T; f 
their repreſentation thereſore he made this reply: , 
The king's © Mr. Speaker, and gentlemen, u 
reply. c 5 HEN I ſent you my laſt meſſage, I did not exped x 
Res 6 E reply, for I intended it to haſten you: J all l 
p-545 6c at your firſt meeting, this time was not to be ſpent i 1 
« words, and J am ſure it is leſs fir for diſputes, which if 4 
c had a deſire to entertain, Mr. Speaker's preamble might | , 
[| « have given me ground enough: the queſtion is not non Bi + ry 
x « what liberty you have in diſpoſing of matters handeln ch 
| « your houſe, but rather at this time what is fit to be done. i 
| «© Wherefore I hope you will follow my example, ine.  «c. 
| « chewing diſputations, and fall to your important buſinel 12 


« You make a proteſtation of your affection and zeal to =: 
«« prerogative, grounded upon ſuch good and jutt reaſon; 
that 1 mult believe you: but I look that you uſe me wit 
6 the like charity, to believe what I have declared more tha 
“ once, ſince your meeting with us, that J am as forwards 
you for the neceſſaty preſervation of your true libens i 4 
„Let us not ſpend ſo much time in this, that may ham e | 
«© both my prerogative and your libefties to our enemies, 

« To be ſhort, go on ſpeedily with your buſineßs, vip +, 
out any more apologies, for time calls faſt on you, wiv Y ina 
« will neither ſtay for you nor me. Wherefore it is my (I 
1 to haſten, as knowing the neceſſity of it, and yours to g rug, 
18 «© credit to what I fay, as to him that ſits at the hem. . * 1 
| For what concerns your petition, I ſhall make an 
in a convenient time,” 
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The commons, as I ſaid, meant to reap ſome advantage Charter? 
by the five ſubſidies, they were willing to grant the king 3 1628 - 
and this was a neceſſary condition, which they continually . 
inſinuated, though they avoided uſing that expreſſions, To that p of 
end they had prepared a petition to be preſented to the king, the petition 
in the name of both houſes, to which they deſired the con- ® richt to 
currence of the lords. This petition was termed the Peti- to ry 
tion of Right, becauſe it was pretended not to deſire of the by both 
king any grace or favour, but only the maintenance of the 2 
liberties of the ſubject. For this reaſon it was to be ſolemn- voy as 
ly preſented to the king on his throne by way of bill, and the p. 545. 
king was to reply to it in a parliamentary manner. A draught 
of it had been ſent to the lords for their concurrence t.. The . 
king was alarmed at it. He was deſirous to avoid receiving 4 wa __ 
ſuch a petition, which too plainly eſtabliſhed the rights of the der it. 
people, becauſe he ſaw, if he rejected it, he ſhould loſe the 
five ſubſidies, the bill not being yet paſſed, On the other 
hand, in granting the contents of the pctition, he himſelf tied 
up his hands for the future, and confeſſed withal, that the 
acts of authority he had hitherto exerciſed, were contrary to 
law. Into this ſtreight preciſely it was that the commons 
meant to draw him by the petition of right. Wherefore he 
omitted nothing in his power to divert the blow. As he had 
a great influence in the upper houſe, he ſo managed, that the 
lords, by pretending to agree with the commons upon the ſub- 
ſtance of the petition, moved the praying his majeſty to make 
the following declarations. 

* I, That the good old Jaw called Magna Charta, and the Prepoſitions 
ce ſix ſtatutes, conceived to be declarations and explanations de“! e 
« of that law, do ſtill ſtand in force to all intents and pur- touchingthe 
( poſes. OH; petition of 

* 2, That his majeſty would be pleaſed graciouſly to de- 8 
&« clare, that according to Magna Charta, and the ſtatutes t. i. p. 946. 
aforenamed, as alſo according to the moſt antient cuſtoms Aube. 


and laws of this land, every free ſubject of this realm hath *' Wo 


Da a fundamental propriety in his goods, and a fundamental 


* liberty of his perſon, 


From the 21f to the 25th of April, © made by the commons tended rather 
na grand committee, they ſpent moſt to anarchy than monarchy, and that 
of their time in debate abcut martial *#* they muſt allow the king to govern 
law, and about the petition of right, „ by acts of ſtate. For which the 
Ruſhworth, torn, i. p. 548. lords committed him, and he recanted. 

t The king's ſerjeant Aſhley ſaid in Ruſhworth, tom, i. p. 543. White 


bus Uigourle, that the propotitions lock, p. 10. 
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ChartesI. 3. That his majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed to de. 


1628, © clare, that it is his royal pleaſure to ratify and confirm unto 


all and every his loyal and faithful ſubjects, all their antient 
<< ſeveral, juſt liberties, privileges, and rights, in as ample and 
& beneficial manner, to all intents and purpoſes, as their an. 
& ceſtors did enjoy the ſame under the belt of his moſt noble 
«© progenitors. | 8 
4. That his majeſty would be further pleaſed graciouſly 
* to declare, for the good content of his loyal ſubjects, and 
for the ſecuring them from future fear, that in all caſe 
« within the cognizances of the common law, concerning 
the liberties of the ſubject, his majeſty would proceed ac. 
* cording to the common law of this land, and according to 
„ the laws eſtabliſhed in the kingdem, and in no other man- 


<< ner or wile. 
„ 5. As touching his majeſty's royal prerogative, intrin- 
« fical to his ſovereignty, and betruſted him withal from God, 
% ad cormunem totius populi ſalutem, & non ad defiruc- 
& tionem,” That his majeſty would reſolve, not to uſe ot 
divert the ſame, to the prejudice of any his loyal people in 
„the propricty of their goods, or liberty of their perſons: 
« and in caſe for the ſecurity of his majeſty's royal perſon, 
«+ the common ſafety of his people, or the peaceable govern- 
ment of this kingdom, his majeſty ſhall find juſt cauſe, fur 
* realon of ſtate, to impriton or rettrain any man's perſon, 
his majeſly would gracivully declare, that within a come- 
© nient time he {hall, and will expreſs the cauſe of the com- 
* mitment or reſtraint, either general or ſpecial ; and upona 
© cauſe ſo expreſied, will leave him immediately to be tried 

& according to the common juſtice of the kin dom.“ 
nA py But the commons avoided this faarc, plainly perceiving it 
tie com- was only an artifice to evade the petition of right, which 
— would become as uſcleſs, aſter theſe declarations. Indeed, 
t. . p. :.$ there was a great difference, as we [hall ſce preſently, between 
Annalz. theſe declaration:, and what was required in the petition, 
The declarations were all expreſſed in general terms, which 
gave the king room to cavil upon the performance of each 
article, as he had done in the affair of the loans, and the in- 
priſonment of thoſe that refuſed to comply. In thoſe caſes, the 
king did not pretend to act contrary to theſe laws, but rather 
thouzht himſelf authorized by the law; and the judges cf 
the realm had countenanced his pretenſions. But the peation 
of right was more full and expreſs, and left but little room '0r 
cavils. On the other hand, the difference was not lels, b 


*'twecn the ditect and parliamentary reply demande by he 
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commons, and the bare and general declarations which were Charlesl. 
not capable of contenting the people. So, the commons en- 1628. 
tirely rejected the propoſition of the lords. = 

The king not ſucceeding in his deſign by means of the up- The king 
per-houſe, tried to ſatisfy the commons by making them, of _— 4 
his own accord, the ſame offers the lords had ſeemed only to to wire 
defire of him, To that purpoſe, having ſent for both houſes hal. 
to Whitehall, the lord-keeper, in his preſence, ſpoke to them 28. 
in the following manner: | 


« My lords, and ye the knights, citizens and burgeſſes of | 
c the houſe of commons. 


cc * E cannot but remember the great and important affairs, The 14-3. | 
6 concerning the ſafety both of ſtate and religion, de- Keeper's | 
clared firſt from his majeſty's own mouth, to be the cauſes ee 
of the aſſembling of this parliament ; the ſenſe whereof, as Rumworth, q 
it doth daily increaſe with his majeſty, ſo it ought to do, ... Pe 849. 
« and his majeſty doubts not but it doth ſo with you, fince 
« the danger increaſeth every day, both by effluxion of time, 
and preparations of the e.emy. | \ 
“Vet his majeſty doth weil weigh, that this expence of 
« time hath been occaſioned by the debate which hath ariſen 
« in both houſes, touching the liberty of the ſubject; in 
which, as his majeſty takes in good part the purpoſe and in- 
tent of the houſes, ſo clearly and frequently profeſſed, that 
they would not diminiſh or blemiſh his juſt prerogative ; 
ſo he preſumes that ye will all confeſs it a point of extra- 
ordinary grace and juſtice in him, to ſufter it to reſt ſo long 
in diſpute without interruption : but now his majeſty con- 
1dering the length of time which it hath taken, and fearing 
nothing ſo much as any future loſs of that, whereof every 
** hour and minute is ſo precious; and foreſeeing that the or- 
dinary way of debate, though never ſo carefully huſband- 
ed, in regard of the form of both houſes, neceffarily takes 
more time than the affairs of Chriſtendom can permit ; 
his majeſty out of great princely care, hath thought of this 
expedient to ſhorten the buſineſs, by declaring the clearneſs 
of his own heart and intention : and therefore hath com- 
manded me to let you know, ** That he holdeth the ſtatute 
of Magna Charta, and the other fix ſtatut:s inſiſted upon 
or. the ſubjects liberty, to be all in force, and aſſures you, 
that he will maintain all his ſubjects in the juſt freedom of 
a their perſons, and ſafety of their eſtates; and that he will 
- govern according to the laws and ſtatutes of this realm; and 
Ee 3 « that 
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CharlesI. ©* that ye ſhall find as much ſecurity in his majeſty's royal 
1628. word and promiſe, as in the [ſtrength of any law ye can 
make; ſo that hereafter ye ſhall never have cauſe to com. 
n „ plain.” The.conclufion is, that his majeſty prayeth God, 
„ who bath hitherto blefied this kingdom, and put into his 
« heart to come to you this day, to make the ſucceſs thereof 
© happy both to king and people: and therefore he deſires 
<< that no doubt or diſtruſt may poſſeſs any man, but that je 
c will all proceed unanimouſly to the buſineſs.” 
The king's The commons avoided this ſnare, as the former, and firm- 
meſſage to ly adhered to the petition of right. A few days after ſecretary 
3 Coke brings them a freſh meſſage from the king, to know 
May r. whether the houſe will reſt on his royal word, declared to them 
Ruſhworth, by the lord-keeper, which it they do, he aſſures them, it ſhall 
* 15 be royally performed. 

: This meſſage occaſioned: great debates”, becauſe Coke and 
the reſt of the couit-party uſed their utmoſt endeavours, 
to perſwade the houſe to what the king propoſed, that is, to 
lay aſide the petition of right, and reſt upon his majeſtys 
promiſe. Sir Thomas Wentworth concluded the debate, fay- 
ing, „That never houſe of parliament truſted more in the 

* goodneſs of their king, for their own private, than the 
6 preſent, but we are ambitious that his majeſty's goodne's 
« may remain to poſterity, and we are accountable to a pub- 
&« lic truſt :' and therefore ſceing there hath been a public vo- 
lation of the laws by his minifters, nothing will ſatich 
c him. but a public amends ; and,our defires to vindicate the 
& ſubjects right by bill, are no more than are laid down n 
former laws with fome modeſt provifion for inſtruction, 
performance and execution.“ This ſo well agreed with tit 
ſenſe of the houſe, that they made it the ſubject of a meſſige 

to be delivered by the ſpeaker, to his majeſty. 
Another Amidſt thoſe deliberations, another meſſage was deliver 
- wry from his majeſty by ſecretary Coke, to this effect: That 
king, howſoever we proceed in this buſineſs we have in bart, 
Ruaworth, (. which his majeſty will not doubt, but to be accorc''s!” 
51 1. « our conſtant profeſſion, and fo as he may have cad 
<6 give. us thanks; vet his reſolution is, that both his 19* 
carte, and hearty and tender affection towards all bs 
ing ſubjects, ſhall appear to the whole kingdom, 
„che world, that he will govern; us according to the 
and cuſtoms of this realm; that he will maintain us 


* 
* 


During the debates ſome ſaid, that the king's word was to be tak 
parliamentary way. Whitelock, p. 10. | Y 
b | 6 Jae. 
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« liberties of our perſons, and properties of our goods, fo Charles l. 
« as we may enjoy as much happineſs as our forefathers in 1628. 
« their beſt times; and that he will rectify what hath been, 88. 
« or may be found amiſs amongſt us, ſo that hereafter there — 
« may be no juſt cauſe to complain. Wherein, as his majeſty 

de will rank himſelf amongſt the beſt of kings, and ſhow he 

« hath no intention to invade or impeach our lawful liber- 

« ties, or right; ſo he will have us to match ourfelves with 

« the beſt ſubjects, not by incroaching upon that ſovereignty 
« or prerogative, which God hath pur into his hands for.our 
« good, but b containing ourſelves within the Bourids and 
« Jaws of our forefathers, without reſtraining them, or en- 
« Jarging them by new explanations, interpretations, expo- 
« ſitions, or additions in any ſort, which, he telleth us, he 
« 'will not give way ünto 3s 

« That the weight of the affairs of the kingdom and Chrif- 
e tendom do preſs him more and more, and that the time is 14 
e now grown to that point of maturity, that it cannot en- . 
« dure long debate or delay; ſo as this ſeſſion of parliament 
te muſt continue no longer than Tueſday come ſevennight 
« at the furtheſt: In which time his majeſty; for his part, 
will be ready to perform what he promiſed ; and if the houſe | 
&« be not as ready to do that is fit for themſelves, it ſhall be | 
te their own faults.” V 

« And upon aſſurance of our good diſpatch and correſpon- 

&« dence, his majelty declareth, that his royal intention is to 
« have another ſeſſion of parliament at Michaelmas next, for 
« the perfeCting of ſuch things as cannot now be done,” 

All this was not able to divert the commons from their The com- 
purpoſe of turning the petition of right into an act of parlia- _ 
ment, The threat of putting an end to the ſeſſion frightened ;,1.:;,n of 
them not, the king having gone too far to recede. The only preſenting 
point was to know, whether he would grant by bill, what he *2* Petition 


e of right. 
was willing to grant any other way; and he could not break Riu eth. 


with the parliament on that account, without forfeiting en- t. i. p. 555+ 
tirely the love of his people, and loſing the five ſubſidies. So 
the commons would not miſs this opportunity of firmly eſtab- 
liſhing the rights of the ſubjects. Here follows what the 15 
ſpeaker ſaid to the king, in the name of the commons, hav- 
ing firſt thanked him for his gracious aſſurance, that he 
would govern according to the laws, and told him, that the 
commons greateſt confidence was in his goodneſs. = 

*© —= True'it is, they cannot but remember the public The cpesk- 
* truſt, for which they are accountable to preſent and future er's cen 
times; and their deſires are, that your majeſty's goodneſs 1073. ac 

E e + might, Annals. 


© terity. 


| 4 lation of the laws, and the ſubjects liberties, by ſome cf 


<< ſenſe and meaning of thoſe laws, with ſome moderate pro- 


Ruthworth, T: 
Annals. 
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Charles. * might, in fruit and memory, be the bleſling and joy of pot. 


They ſay alſo, that of late there hath been public vio. 


c your majeſty's minifers, and thence conceive; that no |-{ 
& than a public remedy will raiſe the dejected hearts of your 


< loving ſubjects, to a chearful ſupply of your majeſty, r 


« make them receive content in the proceedings of this 
„ | 

From thoſe confiderations, they moſt humbly beg your 
<< majeſty's leave, to lay hold of that gracious offer of yours, 
© which gave them aſſurance, that if they thought fit to (e- 
<< cure themſelves in their rights and liberties, by way of h, 
< or otherwiſe, fo it might be provided with due reſpect 9 
4 Gad's honour, and the public good, you would be tr: 
<< ciouſly pleaſed to give way unto it. Far from their in- 
<< tentions it is, any way to incroach upon your ſovereignty 
<< or prerogative ; nor have they the leaſt thought of ſtreich- 
« ing or enlarging the former laws in any fort, by ay 
4 new interpretations or additions; the bounds of their de- 
s fires extend no farther, than to ſome neceſſary explans- 
< nation of that which is truly comprehended within the jut 


& viſion for execution and performance, as in times paſt up- 
< on like occaſion hath been uſed. —_ 

„The way how to accompliſh theſe their humble deſires 
© is now in ſerious conſideration with them, wh: rein they 
<< humbly aſſure your majeſty, they will neither loſe time, 
«© nor ſeek any thing of your majeſty, but that they hope maj 
c be fit for dutiful and loyal ſubjects to atk, and for a gracio 
“ and juſt king to grant.” n 5 

His majeſty s anſwer was delivered by the lord-keeper, * 
follows: OT 075 QI 2 


t Mr. ſpeaker, and you gentlemen of the houſe of commoi. 


I'S majeſty hath commanded me to tell you, that |! 
46 expected an anſwer by your actions, and not delay 
« your diſcourſe : ye acknowledge this truſt and confidence 
in your proceedings, but his majeſty ſees not how you e. 
% quite him by your confidence of his word and action: 
for what need explanations, if ye doubted not the fe, 
&« formance of the true meaning? For explanations w. 
hazard an incroachment upon his prerogative. And | 


may well be ſaid, what need a new law to confirm an * 
| | : Þ 


e 
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« if you repoſe confidence in the declaration his majeſty Charles“. 1 
« made by me to both houſes? And yourſelves acknowledge, 1628. 

« that your greateſt truſt and confidence mult be in his ma 

« jeſty's grpce and goodneſs, without which nothing ye can ; 

6 trame will be of ſafety, or ayail to you: yet, to {how clear- 

ly the. ſincerity of his majelty's intentions, he is content 

« that a bill be drawn for a confirmation of Magna Charta, 

« and the othei ſix ſtatutes, inſiſted upon for the ſubjects 

« liberties, if ye ſhall chuſe that as the beſt way, but ſo 

as it may, be without additions, . paraphraſes, or explana- = | 
« tions. | 

Thus if you pleaſe you may be ſecured from your need- 
& lcfs fears, and this parliament, may have a happy wiſhed for 
« end: whereas by the contrary, if you ſeek to tie your king | 
« by new, and. indeed impoſſible, bonds, vou muſt be ac- iF 
« countable to God and the country for the ill ſucceſs of this 
« mceting. His majeſty hath given his royal word, that ye 
& ſhall have no cauſe to complain hereafter; leſs than which 
&« hath been enough to reconcile great princes, and there- 
& fore ought much more to prevail between a king and his | 
“ ſubjects. 2 0 | 

« Laſtly, I am commanded to tell you, that his majeſty's | 1 
4e pleaſure, is, that without further replies or meſſages, or other F 
« unneceflary delays, ye do. what ye mean to do ſpeedily, | 
« remembring the laſt meſlage.that ſecretary Coke brought 
“ you in point of time; his majelty always intending to per- 

66 form his promiſe to his power,” og: 

To this anſwer the king preſently after adds the following , neee 
meſſage, brought by ſecretary Coke, to preſs the houſe to rely from the 
on the king's word, notwithſtanding the intimation of his Tots P 
good pleaſure for a bill. That he had rather follow others, Ruh orth, 
©« than begin to enter-into this buſineſs ; loſs of time hath been t. i. p. 557. 
<« the greateſt complaint; the matter fallen now into conſider- 
ation, is what way to take, whether to rely on his ma— 

« jeſty's word, or on a bill: If we will conſider the advan- 
tage we have in taking his majeſty's word, it will be af the 
e largeſt extent, and we ſhall chuſe that that hath moſt aſ- 
5 ſurance; an act of parliament'is by the conſent of the king 
“e and parliament; but this aſſurance by word, is, that he 
« will govern us b the laws ; the king promiſes that, and 
* alſo, that they ſhall be ſo executed, that we ſhall enjoy as 
% much freedom as ever: this contains many laws, and a 
grant of all good laws; nay, it contains a confirmation of 
* thoſe very laws, aſſurance, which binds the king further 
than thelaw can: firſt it binds his affection, which is the 
„ orcateſt 
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Charles]. © ect bond between Ring and ſubject, and that binds his 
1626. udgment alſo, nay, his honour, and that got at home, 
ah 505 abroad; the royal word of a king, is the round of al 
« treaty ; hay, it binds his conſcience ; this confirmation be- 
c tween both houſes, is in nature of a yaw ; for my part, I 
te think it is the greateſt 1 to rely on bis majeſty's 
c word. He further added, this debate was fitter to be done 
<« before the houſe, and not before the committee, and that 
« it was a new courſe to go to a committee of the whole 
&« houſe v. 
erg rooting This anſwer and meſſage clearly ſhow, how much the king 


anſwer, dreaded the petition of right, which was preparing for him, 
He juſtly ſuppoſed, it would contain not only the ſubſtance af 
Magna Charta and the fix ſtatutes, but alſo explanations whid) 
would prevent all cavils concerning the true meaning of cheſe 
laws, which was what he would have avoided to approve, for 
fear of tying up his hands, The great charter and the ſix 
ſtatutes had long been in force ; but that had not prevented 
his exacting money from his ſubjects by way of loan, and im- 
priſoning ſuch as refuſed to comply. He was fo far from 
owning, he had added contrary to the laws, that he had cauſed 
his PIER to be approved by the judges of the realm. In 


offering there 


ore to confirm Magna Charta by a bill, he left 


things in their preſent ſtate, and the people would have reaped 
no benefit from the new bill. This is what the lord- keeper 
could not forbear intimating, when he ſaid, he did not ſee 
any occaſion for a new law, to confirm an old. By that be 
would have inſinuated, that the old law Was not infringed, 
and thereſore the king was very willing to confirm it, pro- 
vided there were no additions, explanations, and interpre- 
tations, But nothing was more apt to ſhow the commons 
the neceflity of theſe explanations, than the king's endeavours 
to avoid them. His extreme deſire, that his word ſhould be 
relied on, was a very ſtrong reaſon to ſecure the liberties of 
the ſubject, by ſomething more binding. It is true indeed, 
the words of Princes are capable of reconciling them to each 
other, when at variance ; but this ſuppoſes a mutual confi- 
dence, without which the bare word cannot beget a perfect re- 
conciliation. Now the point was to know, whether the king“ 
word might be ſafely taken, which the commons did not be- 
lieve, though they durſt not openly declare it. Beſides, their 
having, been told, that the king's promiſe to govern, accordipg 


and meſſage, as if delivered at the _ tom, i, Pe 557» Fn 


 Rapin has confounded this anſwer time by the d dere, See Ruſhw. 
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to law, was a greater ſecurity than the laws themſelves, wa® Charlesl. 
A indication, that the king did not think it impracti - 1628. 
ca 


le to evade the law. Hence therefore they drew a freſh 
argument for binding the king by a more expreſs and poſitive 
law than thoſe hitherto enacted. 
We may further obſerve, that *tis very ſurpriſing, the ſe- 
cretary, in the concluſion of the meſſage, ſhould teach the 
commons how this matter ouzht to be debated in the houſe, 
inſinuating that to go to a committee of the whole houſe was 
a new courſe. For the better underſtanding the deſign of this 
inſinuation, the reader muſt know, that before the houſe a 
member cannot ſpeak but once upon the ſame point, and 
having aſſerted his opinion, is not allowed to anſwer or reply. 
But when the houſe is turned into a committee, there is 
greater freedom. Every one may argue, anſwer, reply, as he 
thinks fit. By this means the points in debate are fully cleared, 
ſo that tis eaſy for each to form his opinion upon the argu- 
ments, anſwers, and replies he has heard. It ſeems therefore, 
by what the ſecretary inſinuated to the commons, the king 
feared all explanations that might ariſe from this way of de- 
bating. But they did not think proper to receive his inftruc- 
tions, or alter their uſual method *. The houſe therefore was 
turned into a committee to take into conſideration, all that 
could be ſaid for or againſt what the king defired. "The ge- 
neral ſenſe of the houſe was expreſſed as follows, by one of 
the members, with whom the majority agreed. 


| Was it ever known (ſaid he) that general words were a Sir Edward 
e ſufficient ſatisfaction to particular grievances ? Was ever a Coke's 


e verbal declaration of the king, Verbum Regni ? When | 


Ruſhworth, 


6 grievances be, the parliament is to redreſs them. Did ever t. i. p. 558. 
<« parliament rely on meſſages? They put up petitions of Annals, 


„their grievances, and the king never anſwered them: the 
% king's anſwer is very gracious; but what is the Jaw. of the 
<« realm ? that is the queſtion. I put no diffidence in his 
"majeſty ; the king muſt ſpeak by a record, and in particu- 
lars, and not in general. Did you ever know the king's 
© meſſage come into a bill of ſubſidies ? All ſucceeding kings 
e will ſay, ye muſt truſt me as well as ye did my predeceſ- 
* ſors, and truſt my meſſages ; but » meſſages of love never 
came into parliament. Let us put up a petition. of right; 


Sir John Elliot replied to the king's a more open way, and where every man 

_ meſſage, that the proceeding in a com- may add his reaſon, and make anſwer 
mittee, is more honourable and advan- upon the hearing of other men's rea- 
tagrous to the king and the houſe, for - ſons and arguments. Ruſhworth, tom. i, 
that way leads moſt to truth, and it is p. 557. 
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Charles I.“ not that I diſtruſt the king, but that I cannot take his truſt 
1628, © but in a parliamentary way.” 1 1h9 
£ As the commons had refolved, that ſupply and grievances 
The com- ſhould go hand in hand, the petition of right was no ſooner 
3 ready, but they made a farther progreſs in the affair of the 
payments of ſubſidies, ordering that the two brit ſhould be paid the 1oth 
the ſubſidies of July, one more the 12th of October, another the 20th of 
2 December, and the laſt the iſt of March. This was done 
Ruſhworth, to take from the king all pretence of complaining, that the 
t. i. p. 558, affair of ſupply was neglected ; but this did not ſatisfy him, 
NN He wiſhed the ſubſidy- bill to be drawn and paſſed, before the 
at petition of right was preſented to him, which the commons 
were fully reſolved not to do, being perſuaded that as toon 
as the ſubſidy-bill ſhould be paſſed, the parliament woul.! be 
prorogued or diſſolved. So that fame day, they tent the peti- 
tion of right to the lords for their concurrence 1. But, be- 
fore it was obtained, the commons ſaw theimſelves obliged to 
ſuſtain two freſh attacks, one from the king, the other from 
the houſe of lords, where the court- party was very ſtrong. 
May 22. The lords being employed in examining the petition of 
Ruh worth, right, deſired a conference with the commons, where the 
<4 P-559- lord keeper faid, he had propoſed to the ' houſe ſome altera: 
naals, * . 1 8 | 
tions in the petition, to render it leſs harfh; and more agrec- 
able to his majeſty, to the end, what was defired might be 
the more readily obtained: that whilft the lords were debat- 
ing upon the ' commitments, they received a letter from his 
majeſty, which they deſired to communicate ts the commons 
and it was read to them accordingly. | 


To the right truſty and right well beloved, the lords ſpiritual 
and temporal, of the higher-huuſe of parliament. 


« Carolus Rex, 


The king's- £6 V E being deſirous of nothing more than the advance- 
letter to the cc ment of the peace and proſperity of our people, have 


1 d " - . . * . 
municated © given leave to free debate upon the highett points of our 


to the com- 66 prerogative royal, which in the time of our predeceſſors, 

mons. 1 kings and queens of this realm, were ever reſtrained 4 

Ruſhworth, c f 1 7 . he 

t. i. p. 60. matters that they would not have diſcuſſed ; and in other 
Annals. 

Y It was carried up by Sir Edward The managers for the petition were, 

Coke, Sir Dudley Diggs, and Mr. Lit- Sir Edward Coke, Mr. Selden, Sit Dud- 

tleton. Six weeks were ſpent in hear- ley Diggs, ſerjeant Glanvile, Si- Henry 

ing the king's council againſt the peti- Mattin, and Mr, Maſon, Coke, 7-227 

tion, and the commons defence of it. Edit. 1697. 
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« which thoſe meſſages we have hitherto ſent into the com- 
« mons houſe, will well demonſtrate: unto the world; yet 
« we find it ſtill inſiſted upon, that in no caſe whatſoever, 
« ſhould it never fo nearly concern matters. of ſtate govern- 
% ment, we, or our privy-council, have no power to commit 
« any man without the cauſe ſhewed; whereas it often hap- 
« pens, that ſhould the cauſe be ſhewed, the ſervice itſelf would 
« thereby be deſtroyed and defeated, and the cauſe alledged 
« muſt be ſuch as may be determined by our judges of our 
« courts of Weſtminſter, in a legal and ordinary way of juſ- 
« tice; whereas the cauſes may be ſuch, as thoſe judges have 
© not capacity of judicature, nor rules of law to direct and 
guide their judgment in caſes of that tranſcendent nature; 
« which happening ſo often, the very incroaching on that 
& conſtant rule of government, for ſo many ages within this 
« kingdom practiſed, would ſoon diſſolve the very founda- 
« tion and frame of our monarchy. Wherefore as to our 
« commons, we made fair propoſitions, which might equally 
« preſerve the juit liberty of the ſubject : ſo, my lords, we 
e have thought good to let you know, that without the over- 
« throw of ſovereignty, we cannot ſuffer this power to be 
& impeached ; notwithſtanding, to clear our conſcience and 
« juſt intentions, this we publiſh, that it is not in our heart, 
© nor will we ever extend our royal power, lent unto us from 
God, beyond the juſt rule of moderation, in any thing 
„ which ſhall be contrary to our laws and cuſtoms, wherein 
the ſafety of our people ſhall be our only aim. And we 
&© do hereby declare our royal pleaſure and reſolution to be, 
* which, God willing, we ſhall ever conſtantly continue and 
© maintain, that neither we nor our privy-council ſhall, or 
« will, at any time hereafter, commit, or command to pri- 
* ſon, or otherwi'c reſtrain the perſon of any, for not lending 
money to us, nor for any juſt cauſe, which in our con- 
* ſcience doth not concern the public good and ſafety of us 
* and our people, we will nut be drawn to pretend any cauſe, 
** wherein our judgment and conſcience is not ſatisfied with; 
* baſe thoughts, we hope, no man can imagine will fall into 
* our royal breaſt; and that in all caſes of this nature, which 
** thall hereafter happen. we ſhall, upon the humble petition 
* of the party, or addreſs of our judges unto us, readily and 
* really expreſs the true cauſe of their commitment or re- 
* ſtraint, ſo ſoon as with conveniency and ſafety the fame is 


cc fit 


„ things we have, been willing ſo far to deſcend to the de- Chatlesl. 
« fires of out gopd ſubjecis, as might fully ſatisfy all mode- 1628. 
« rate minds, and free them from all juſt fears and jealouſies, — U 
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Charlesl. © fit to be diſcloſed and exprefled ; and that in all cauſes cri. 
1628, < minal, of ordinary juriſdiction, our judges ſhall proceed to 
dee deliverance or bailment of the priſoner, according to 
a „ the known and ordinary rules of the laws of this land, and 
« according to the ſtatutes of Magna Charta, and thoſe other 
« fix ſtatues inſiſted upon, which we do take knowledge, 
« ſtand in full force, and which we intend not to abrogate 
« and weaken againſt the true intention thereof. This we 
<< have thought fit to ſignify, the rather to ſhorten any long 
debate upon this great queſtion, the feaſon of the year be. 
„ ing ſo far advanced, and our great occaſions of ſtate, not 
lending any more days for longer continuance of this ſeſ- 

“ ſion of parliament.” 
Given under our fignet, at our palace at Weſtminſter, 
20 Maii, the fourth year of our reign, 


The com- "The commons took no notice of this letter, or rather, diſ- 
moin un., ſembled their vexation at the king's artifices, who by obſcure 
ſhaken, and doubtful expreſſions, and by ſundry reſtrictions, was pre- 
Ruſhworth, paring means to evade his promiſes, at the very time he would 
2 501, have them to be received as ſolemn, authentic, and ſatisfac- 
tory. This may be plainly ſeen, if the terms of the letter be 
carefully conſidered, as well as the king's intent in writing it: 
which was to evade the petition of right, and be left at liberty 
to uſe his prerogative as he had hitherto done. 
The lords The ſecond attack the commons had to ſuſtain, came from 
ger the lords. They moved, at a conference, the adding to the 
8 . petition of right, a clauſe which would have rendered it uſe- 
petition of leſs, at leaſt, according to the court's intention, by whom, 
N very probably, the houle of lords was directed. I he addi- 
ay 17. ; 
tional clauſe was as follows: 
The clauſe, ** We preſent this our humble petition to your majeſty, 
Ruſhworth, cc with the care not only of preſerving our own liberties, but 
* «« with due regard to leave entire that ſovereign power where. 
p. 289, c. ** with your majeſty is truſted for the protection, ſafety, and 
« happineſs of the people.“ 
Ruſhworth, This addition was examined and debated: with great exact- 
,es neſs in the houſe of commons 4; and the general opinion qs, 
1 that it ought to be rejected, chiefly for three reaſons. The 
p- 289, &c, firſt, becauſe of the ambiguity of the words Sovereign Power, 
which the parliaments had never uſed in ſpeaking of the king 


prerogatives. The ſecond, becauſe this addition was in the 


= By Mr. Alford, Mr. Pimm, Mr. Mr. Maſon, Mr. Glanvile, and Lit 
Hack well, Sir Edward Coke, Sir Tho- Henry Martins Sce Ruſhworth, tom. “, 
mas Wentworth, Mr, Noy, Mr, Selden, p. 562, 
I natt Ir 
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nature of a ſaving of the king's ſovereignty, which rendered Charlesl. 


the petition of no force. It was alledged, that in the reign of 
Edward I. the parliament having preſented the like petition 
to the king, he would have added theſe words, „ ſaving the 
« king's tight and ſovereignty;“ but the parliament would 
not conſent to it, becauſe ſuch ſavings render uſeleſs whatever 
they are annexed to, It was ſaid likewiſe, that for the ſame 
reaſon the kings would never ſuffer the clergy to inſert in an 

of their ats,'** ſaving the honour of God and the church.“ 
'The third reafon was, that if this addition was general, and 
had no reference to the petition, there was no need of admit- 
ting it. But if, on the contrary, it did refer to the petition, 
it evidently rendered the petition of no effect. 

The clauſe being thus rejected by the commons, the lords 
durſt not throw out the petition a, on account of that addi- 
tion, which, in truth, was not abſolutely neceſſary, So, be- 
ing ſatisfied with giving the king this teſtimony of their affec- 
tion for his ſervice, they inſiſted no longer upon the additional 
clauſe. Then the two houſes reſolved to preſent the petition 
to the king, and to pray his majeſty to give his anſwer in 
full parliament, that it might be enrolled and ſerve hereafter 
for rule to the courts of juſtice, as an act of parliament. I he 
2d of June the king came to the parliament to give the royal 
aſſent to the petition of right, and ſpoke thus to both Houſes, 


Gentlemen, 


iy [ Am come hither to perform my duty. I think no man 
can think it long, fince I have not taken ſo many days 
in anſwering the petition, as ye ſpent weeks in framing it: 
and I am come hither to ſhow you, that as well in formal 
things as in eflential, I deſire to give you as much content 
as in me lies.“ | 
The lord-keeper added ſomething farther ; but, as there is 
nothing material in his ſpeech, I do not think it neceſfary to 


inſert it. After he had done ſpeaking, the petition was read 
aloud, being expreſſed in theſe words*; _ 


2 In 2 committee of the whole houſe, 
the lord Say moved, that thoſe lords 
"Who ſtood for the Hberties of the na- 
tion, might make their proteſtation, to 
remain upon record; and that the op- 
polite party ſhould, with their names, 
enter their reaſons, to remain upon re- 
cord; that poſterity might net be ts 
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1628. 


Ruſhworth, 
t. i. p. 585. 


p. 588. 


The king's 
ſpecch be- 
fore the 
reading of 
the petitions 


ſeck, who they were that ſoignobly be- 


trayed the freedom of our nation, This 
ſtruck ſuch a damp upon the vther party, 
that not one of them oppoſed it. Coke, 
452. | 

d This petition was drawn up by Sir 
Edward Coke. Coke, p. 297. Edit. 1697. 
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Charlesl. | 
1628. To the king's moſt excellent majeſty, 


8 5 HN Vmbly ſhew unto our ſovereign lord the king, the 
viii. p. 1010 lords ſpiritual and temporal, and commons in parlia- 
Ruſhworth, „ ment aflembled, that, whereas it is declared and enacted by 
2 « a ſtature, made in the time of the raigne of king Edward 
p- 33. the firſt, commonly called Statutum de Tallagio non con- 
«« cedendo, that no tallage or aide ſhould be laid or levied, 
« by the king or his heirs, in this realm, without the good- 
« will and aſſent of the archbiſhopps, biſhopps, earles, barons, 
* knights, burgeſſes, and other the freemen of the cominalty 
« of this realme: and by authority of parliament houlden in 
« the five and twentieth yere of the raigne of king Edward 
« the third, it is declared and enacted, that from thenceforth 


10 


- 
* 


* noe perſon ſhall be compelled to make any loancs to the 
* king againſt his will, becauſe ſuch loanes were againſt rea- #7 
«* ſon, and the franchiſe of the land; and by other lawes of «1 
« this realme it is provided, that none ſhall be charged by any = 
charge or impoſition, called a benevolence, nor by ſuch like «2 
charge, by which the ſtatuts before- mentioned, and other SY 
good Jaws and ſtatuts of this realme, your ſubjects have in- 4 
*© herited this freedom, that they ſhould not be compelled to wo 
contribute to any tax, tallage, aide, or other like charge, TY 
not ſett by common conſent in parliament. 4 1 
© Yet nevertheleſs of late divers commiſſions, directed to " 

© ſundrie commiſſioners in ſeveral! counties, with inſtructions, D 
have been iſſued, by means whereof your people have bene n 
« in divers places aſſembled, and required to lend certain ol 
* ſummes of money unto your majeitie, and many of them 0 
* upon their refuſal foe to doe, have had an oath adminiſtred * 
* unto them, not warrantable by the lawes or ſtatuts of this 0 
& realme, and have been conſtrained to become bound to 7 
* make appearance, and give attendance before your privie- : ve 
„ councell, and in other places, and others of them have 1 
„% bene therefore impriſoned, confined, and ſundrie other - er 
„ wayes moleſted and difquieted : and divers other charges „ ly 
„ have been laide and leavied upon your people in leveral 5 of 
« counties, by lord-Jlieutenants, deputie-lieutenants, com- 7 la! 
« miſſioners for muſters, juſtices of peace, and others, by : ad 
4 commaunde or direction from your majeſtic, or your privic- 
„ councell, againſt the lawes and free cuſtomes of the realme. 1 * 
9 Hen. 3. And where alſoe by the ſtatute called, The greate Char- loc 
* « ter of the Libexties of England, it is declared and enacted, . 
« that no freeman may be taken or impriſoned, or be d f!“ 
8 | | 40 leizcd det 
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ſeized of his freehold or liberties, or is free cuſtomes, or Charlesl. 
be outlawed or exiled, or in any manner deſtroyed, but 1628. 
by the lawful] judgment of his peeres, or by the lawe of. 
the land, 

„ And in the eight and twentieth vere of the reigne of 23 Edw. 3. 
king Edward the Third, it was declared and enacted by 3: 
authoritie of parliament, that no man of what eſtate or 
condition that he be, ſhould be put out of his lands or te- 

nements, nor taken, nor impriſoned, nor diſherited, nor 

putt to death, without being brought to anſu er by due pro- 

ceſs of law. 

« Nevertheleſs againt the tenor of the ſaid ſtatuts, and +7 Ew. z. 
other the good lawes and ftatuts of your realme, to that — g 
end provided, divers of your ſubjects have of late bene im .. 
priſoned, without any juſt cauſe ſhewed; and when for 42 Edu. 3, 
their deliverance they were brought before your juſtices, 3. 
by your majeſty's writs of Habeas Corpus, there to undergo 6. 
and receive as the court ſhould order, and their keepers 
commaunded to certify the cauſes of their detayner ; noe 
cauſe was certified, but that they were detained by your 
majeſties ſpecial commaund, ſignified by the lords of your 
privie-council, and yett were retorned back to ſeveral pri- 
ſons without being charged with any thinge to which they 
might make anſweare according to the Jaw. 

And whereas of late greate companies of ſouidiers and 
marriners have been diſperſed into divers counties of the 
realme, and the inhabitants againſt their wills have beene 
compeiled to receive them into their houſes, and there to 
ſufter them to ſojorne, againſt the lawes and cuſtomes 
of this realme, and to the great grievance and vexation of 
the people. 

And wereas alfoe by authority of parliament in the 25th 25 Ed. 3. 
yere of the raigne of king Edward III. it 1s declared and 7, 5 
enacted, that noe man ſhould be fore judged of life ora. 
lymbe,.againft the forme of the great charter, and the law aa EG.. 
of the land, and by the ſaid great charter, and other the 335 1 
lawes and ſtatuts of this your realme, no man ought to be * 
adjudged to death, but by the law es eſtabliſhed in this your 

realme, either by the cuſtomes of the ſame realme, or by 

acts of parliament : and whereas noe offender of what kind 

ſocver, is exempted from the proceedings to be uſed, and 
puniſhments to be inflicted by the lawes and ſtatuts of this 

your realme; nevertheleſs of late time, divers commiſſions un- 

der your majeſties great - ſeale have iſſued forth, by which cer- 

tane perſons have been aſſigned and appointed commiſſion— 

Vol. VIII. F f ers, 


Rich. 2s 
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ers, with power and authoritie to proceede within the lang, 
according to the juſtice of martiall lawe againſt ſuch foul: 
diers and marriners, or other diſſolute perſons Joyninge 
with them, as ſhould commit any murder, robbc:ry, fel. 
nie, mutiny, or other outrage or miſdemeanor whatſoever, 
and by ſuch ſummarie courſe and order as is agreeable tg 
martiall Jawe, and as is uſed in armies in tyme of war, ty 
proceed to the tryal and condemnation of ſuch offenders, 
and them to cauſe to be executed and putt to death ac- 
cording to the lawe-martiall, 

© By pretext whereof, ſome of your majeſties ſubjcs hav 
bene by ſome of the ſaid commiſſioners put to death, when 
and where, if by the lawes and ſtatuts of the land they 
had de'erve.] death, by the ſame lawes and ſtatuts alſ 
they might, and by noe other ought, to have been judged 
and executed, 

And allo ſundrie grievous offendors by colour thereof, 
Foro an exemption, have eſcaped the puniſhments d duc 
to them by the lawes and ſtatuts of this your realme, by 
reaſon that divers of your officers and miniſters of itt ce 
have unjuſtly refuſed, or forborne to proceed againſt {ic 
offenders according to the ſame lawes and flatuts, up on 
pretence that the ſaid offenders were puniſhable only by 
martiall lawe, and by authority of fuch commiſſions 25 
aforeſaid ; which commiſſions, and. all others of like nz- 
ture, are wholly and directlie contrary to the ſaid lawes and 
ſtatuts of this your realm, 

They doe thereſore humbly pray your moſt excellent 
majeſtie, that no man hereaſter be compelled to make vr 
yeilde any guifte, loane „ benevolence, tax, or ſuch like 
charge, without OD conſent by act. of patliament; 
and that none be called to make anſweare, or take {uc! 
oath, or to vive attendance, or be confyned, or ot ery!!! 
moleſted or diſquiered concerning the ſame, or for reſula! 
thereof: and thyt no freeman. in any ſuch manner as is b. 
fore 3 tioned, 652 impriſoned or detayned: and tha it your 
maje!: ie would be pleaſed to remove the ſaid fouldiers an! 
marriners, and that your p: -ople may not be fo bu! hencd 
in the tyme to come: and that the aforeſaid commitiions 
for proce:dinge by martiall lawe, may be revoabed and 
annulled ; and that hereafter, noe commiſlions of Ike nt 
ture may iſſue forth to any perſon or perſons whatſverer, 
to be executed as aforeſaid, leaſt by colour of them, a 
of your majcfties ſubjects be deftroy ed or put to death, coi 
trary to the lawes and franchiſe of the land. 2 
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« All which they moſt. humbly pray of your moſt excel- CharlesI, 
ec Jent majeſtie, as their rights and liberties, accordinge to the 1628. 
« lawes and ſtatuts of this realme: and that your majcſtie ö 
« would alſoe wouchſate to declare, that the awerqes, doe- 1 
cc ings, and proceedings to the prejudice 7! your people in | 


« any of the premiiles, hal! not re dramne hereatter into | 
« conſequence or example and that your mozetty would be 
ce allo graciouſly pleaſed, for the further cpmfprr and faſetie 
« of your people, to declare your royal will and plz siure, 
« that in the things aforeſaid, all your ofttecrs and miniſters 
« ſhall ſerve you, according to the lawes and fhatnts of this 
« realme, as they tender the honour of your majeſtie and the 
« proſperity of this kingdom.” 


** 


The king, as hath been ſeen, had uſed all poſſible endea- | 
vours to hinder this petition from being prefented, and to ſa— | 
tisfy the commons with general promiſes, which properly 
bound him to nothing, and did not deſtroy his ſyſtam of go- 
vernment : ſo, though he feigned to come to the parliament 
on purpoſe to pals the petition of right, and give a ſatisſac- | 
tory anfwer, he purſued however his plan, and ſhowed by 
his anſwer how much he dreaded to promiſe. Here follows | 
his anſwer, wherein may be eaſily perceived the {ame gene- 
ral promiſes, and the fame rcitrictions as in what he had of- 


tered already. 


( 


The king's anſwer to the Petition of Rights, 

| 

” HE king willeth, that right be done according to the The ings 
is laws and cuſtoms of the realm; and that the ſtatutes aer. | 
cc | 


be put in due execution, that his ſubjects may have no ra YE 
cauſe to complain of any wrong or oppreſſions, contrary to p. 5-0, 
their juſt rights and liberties, to the preſervation whereof 
he holds himſelf in conſcience as well obliged, as of his 
prerogative,” 


= 


550» 
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It would be needleſs to make any remarks on this anſwer, ?emarieson 
ſince the king's attention appears fs very plainly : it tutfices = a 
only to obſerve, the king had endeavoured ti content tie par- 
liament with general promiſes, and the commons not thinking 
that ſufficient, had inſiſted upon the petition of richt, where 
loveral particular caſes were ſpecified. Now the King, inſtesd 
ol giving the parliament the ſatisfaction they detired, kept in 
his anſwer to his general promiſes, without touchin upon 
ay of the particular caſes ſpeciſied in tue petition, © 
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Charlesl. The commons not being ſatisfied with the king's anſwer, 
1628. made no haſte to finiſh the affair of ſupply : on the contrary, 


The com- Commitments was thoroughly difcufted The point in que- 
err Sr Rn was, the power aſſumed by the king to impriſon the 
with it. ſubjects without declaring the cauſe, which the king had 
Annals, not leſſened by his anſwer, though it was one of the chic; 
Bebe. motives of the petition of right: wherefore the common, 
fume the Willing to ſhow the king their diſſatisfaction, inſtead of pro- 
grievances, Ceeding with the ſubſidy bill, returned to the confideration of 
9 Les grievances. On this occaſion, and at the inſtance of the 
p. 50% 1. commons, the lords paſſed upon Dr. Manwaring the ſentence 
Annals. I have mentioned in another place. 
3 The king ſeeing the commons otherways employed than in 
as the buſineſs of ſubſidies, ſent them the following meſlage by 
Ruſhworth, their own ſpeaker. 
__ „That his majeſty having, upon the petition exhibited 
1 by both houſes, given an anſwer full of juſtice and grace, 
from the © for which we and our poſterity have juſt cauſe to ble{ 
ng to Ge vs; hl majelty, it is now time to grow to a concluſion of the 
commons, . A 0 
wherein he ſeſſion; and therefore his majeſty thinks fit to let you know, 
notifies his 66 that as he doth reſolve to abide by that anſwer, without 
ern oh OT further change or alteration, ſo he will royally and really 
eon. perform unto you what he hath thereby promiſed: and 
Ibid. further, that he reſolves to end this ſeſſion upon Wedyeſ— 
% day the 11th of this month; and therefore wiſheth that 
the houſe will ſerioufly attend thoſe buſineſſes which may 
„ beſt bring the ſeſſion to a happy concluſion, without 
entertaining new matters, and ſo huſband the time, that lis 
% majeſty may with the more comfort bring us ſpeedily to- 
© gether again: at which time, if there be any further 
* grievances not contained or expreſſed in the petition, they 
% may be more maturely conſidered, than the time will now 


permit.“ 


The king's anſwer being read in expedite the {aid remonſtrance. Mean 
the houſe of commons, and ice ming too while comes the meſſage from the las 
ſcanty, fir John Elliot roſe up, ardin a by the ſpeaker, and after reading the 
long fpcech ſet forth a full and lively mcſſage, the houſe proceeded with 2 
repreſentation of all grievances, which declaration againſt Manwaring, Which 
done, fir Edward Coke moved, that an was the ſome day preſented to the lords, 
humble remonſtrance be preſented to at a conference managed by Mr. Pyn, 
his majeſty, touching the dangers and betwixt the committees of both nou!ts, 
means of ſafety of king and kingdom. After Manwaring's ſeatence, the ki 
Whereupon they turned themſelves into ſent another metſage ot the ſame inge 
a grand committee, and the committee by the ſpeaker, Ruſhworth, tem.“ 
tor the bill of ſubſidics was ordered to p. 591, 605. 


This 


they deſired a conference with the lords, where the point oi 


K 
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This meſſage made the commons believe“ the duke of Charles], 
Buckingham had done them ill offices with the king. This 1628. 
was mentioned in the houſe, and fir john Elliot ſanding up, 
and beginning to ſpeak in ſuch manner that it was thought Bucking- 
he was going to attack the N and miniltry, the ſpeaker ham is com- 
ſtarted from the chair and ſaid, „ There is a command laid rope los 
« upon me, that I muſt uns you not to proceed.“ The ſpeaker 
Whereupon Elliot ſat down. But others more bold, propoſ- vis Hot 
ed to go and ſhow their dangers to the lords, and then carry 1 Aer 
their complaints together to the king. Some of the court- tom i. 
party ſaying that the ſpeech lately ſpoken by fir John Elliot * be 2 
had given offence to his majeſty, the houſe declared, . That = 7 1 
« every member is free from any undutiſul ſpeech, from the this vicl-nce 
„beginning of the parliament to that day; and ordered, Declan on 
« that the houſe be turned into a committee, to der OY 
« what is fit to be done for the ſafety of the kingdom; and 
* that no man go out upon pain of going to the Tower.“ 
But the ſpeaker deſiring leave to go out, - obtained it, and im- The ſpeaker 
mediately informed the king of what was paſſing in the houſe. Ses out. 
In his abſence it was debated, and going to be voted by a Reſolve 
majority, to make a remonſirance to the king, wherein it eee 
ſhould be ſaid that the duke of Buckingham was the chief grance. 
cauſe of all the miſeries of the kingdom. But before the de- p. 603. 
bate was ended, the ſpeaker returned with a meſſage from Aube 
the king, commanding the houſe to adjourn till next day, an order ts 
and all committees to ceaſe in the mean time. The lords atjourn till 
received the ſame order. On the morrow the ſpeaker brings 955 
the following meſſage from the king: | 
« Whereas his majeſty underſtanding, that ye did con- Another 
ceive his laſt meſſage to reſtrain you in your juſt privileges, '"*2e 
« to complain of any of his miniſters; theſe are to declare enn the 

Þ * z eclare 


king to the 
his intentions, that he had no meaning of barring you from commons, 


cc 


6 what hath been your right, but only to avoid all ſcandals {*ntby the 


C ker, 
on his council and ations paſt, and that his miniſters Naas 


might not be, nor himſelf, under their names, taxed for tom. i. 
their counſel unto his majeſty, and that no ſuch particu- *. _ 
lars ſhould be taken in hand, as would afk a longer time W 
* of conſideration than what he hath prefixed, and ſtill re- 
ſolves to hold, that ſo for this time all chriſtendom might 


cc 
«c 


4 It was not this meſſage, but an- „ upon the Fate, government or mini- 
other, ſent June 5, wherein the king (“ ſters thereof. Idem. p. bog, 
required the commons “ not to enter e The ſpcech (after the reading of 
* into, or proceed with any new bu- the king's anſwer to the petition) con- 
© fineſs, which might ſpend greater cerning grievances, mentioned in the 
bs time; or lay any ſcandal or aſperſion note above, 


Ff 3 & take 
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Ruſhwortb, 4 


tom, 1. 


p. 612. 


The -king's 
order to 
bring fo- 


xcien forces 
2 CC 


into the 
kin dem. 
Ruſhworth, 


tom. 1. 
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& take notice of a ſweet parting between him and his people; 
& which if it fall out, his majeſty will not be long from an- 
& other meeting, when ſuch (if there be any) at their leiſure 
& and convenience may be couſidered.“ 

It may have been hitherto obferved, in king Charles's 
whole conduct, that he was ſo firm in his principles concern- 
ing covernment, that he could not refolve to recede from any 
thins ; or if he ſeemed to make any c-ncefion, he immedt- 
ate ly rendered it ulelefs by ſo me relcriction. This may bg 
ſeer: in his anſwer to the petition of right, but ſtill more par- 
ticuiarl7 in this laſt meſſage to the commons: he woult nat 
(as he faii) bar them from the privilege to complai n of his 
miners, but would not have them caſt any blame on the ir 
counſels: that is, properly! 05 king, he would not have them 
attacked; or, at alt. ould only ſuffer then to be wa d cu: 


1 29 1 

ed ior private offences h ch they might de guilth of, like 1 

eB * 1 14 10 (+ 11 . #4 a 8 "IR 

the rest of tHe ſubjects, but not for ſtate-allairs 23 min Crs 
FH , ; j 4 


aud Com ſctlors. Ihe commons not being more ſatisfied With 
this 4 melläge tian the former, the houſe was again turned in- 
to 2 committee, and coniidered of fon: more heads tr be 
inferted in the remonſirance, particularly the king's Ce: 2m 
to bring into the nation. forcign forces. This complaint was 
grout nded upon a diſcovery the houſe had made of a privy- 
ſeal, expreſled in theſe words“: 


Charles, by the grace of God, etc. 


«© To the treaſurer and under. treaſurer for our exchequer fo! 
& the time being, greeting 


«© NN E do hereby will and command you, out of cur trea- 
cc fury. remaining in the receipt of our ſaid exchequer, 
„ forthwith to p. ays. Ol cauſe to be paid, unto Philip Bu: le- 
mack of London, merchant, the ſum of thirty thouſand 
ce pounds, to be paid by him over by bill of exchange into 
© the Fog Countries and Germany, unto our truſty and 
& Well beloved 1 WII am Balfour knight, and John Dol- 
55 or either of them, for levying z and providing cer- 
& tain numbers of horſcs, with arms Fo horſe and foot, to 


REELS OS . a . 77 
6 be brou, ut Over into this — 11 OCH ter Our ſervice, VIZ. Ci. 


f Burlemack was called into the and thcir riders were to come over, 
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hanſe, 1 d con leu Ne recetived Think * ai rms Prov ved Or DEVLIN one; 
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thouſand pounds by privy-ſral for the but that he heard a. countermaind was 
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At the ſame time the commons ſent a meſſage to the lords, Charlesl. 
to defire their concurrence in an humble petition to the king, 1628. 
that a clear and ſatisfactory anſwer be given by his majeſty 
in full parliament to the petition of right; to which the lords ?: worth, 
conſented. The king knew then it was not poſſible fr him Ibid. 
to avoid giving ſuch an anſwer as the parliament deſiied, and 
therefore reſolved at laſt to do it with a good grace, otliet- 
wife be ſaw plainly the affair of ſupply would be for ever Ruſhworth, 
delayed: ſo coming to the part: ament the 7th of Junc, both tem. i. 


» 612. 
houſes preſcnted the follo: wing petition to him: e 


T M* AY it pleaſe your moſt excellent majeſty, the lords MEN 

T ſpiritual and temporal, 1 commons, in arliament gs 8 
te aſſembled, taking in conſideration, that the god intelli- houſes, 

« gence ren your majeſty = your people doth much 

T depend upon your majeſty's anſwer upon their ectition of 

« right for merly preſented ; ; With unanimous conſent do now 

« become moſt humble fuitors unto your majeſty, that y you 

&« would be pleaſed to give a clear and ſatisfactory anſk er 

& thereunto in full parliament,” 


To which the king replied: “ The anfwer I have already 
&« given you, was made with ſo good deliberation, and ap- 
T proved by the judgments of ſo many wiſe men, that I 
ce could not have imagined but it ſhould have given you full 
ee ſatisfaction: but to avoid all ambiguous interpretations, 
« and to ſhow you there is no doublcnefs in my meaning, 
I am willing 10 Pl eaſure you as well in words as in * 
% ſtance: re. | YOUT pet UN ai; d. YOu {tall have an . ee 
&« that I am ſure will 1. leaſe You.” 


3 | this 
4; a 
Here the px tition v cad, and this anſwer was re turned, 
ri 0 24 vatsfactory 
de Soit droit iait comme i! eſt I re. . IG 5 anſoer ta 
Then faid his majeſty, © This I am ſure is full, yet no the peti- 
"6 More than 19 grante d you inen * firſt anſwer, for the mean- 5 8 
E ng 's 


ing of that was to confirm your liberties, knowing, ac- inen 
e cording to your own proteſtations, thet you neither mean that vcca- 
© nor can hurt my prerogative, And I aſſure you my maxim no NE 
is, that the people's liberties ſtrengthen the king's Prer9- e a oY 
gative, and the king's prerogative is to defend the people's p. 615. 

5 benies. 

* You ſee how ready I have ſhowed myſelf to ſatisfy your 
ee ſo that I have done my part; wherefore if this 
parliament have not a happy conciuſion, the fin is yours, 

] am free from it.” 


. —_— . . 8 — ! * 3 5 | v y 
> This (fays Whitlock) ſatizfed the ſome in the nrinted act, and fo that ex- 
and all gcod men, and is the cellent lau palied, p. 10. 
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Charles]. The Commons being ſatisfied upon this point, began ſe- 


cieariy 


1628. riouſly to proceed with the bill of ſubſidies, but in ſuch 2 | 
manner however, that they made the conſideration of priey. 7 
| The com- ances go hand in hand with it®, knowing, as ſoon as the 
| mons 2 money -bill was paſſed, the king would put an end to the ſeſ- 
| other 75 1 N * 
eee ſion: they began therefore with examining a committion, 
Ruſhworth, Whercby the king had authorized and required a certain num- , 
w_— ber of lords and gentlemen to conlider of the belt and ſpcedieſt 
Y 135 14 p > > 
Annals, means for raiſing money upon the people by way of impo, ; 
p. 328. ſition, or otherwiſe i, This commiſſion had been granted af- : 
ter the ſummons to the parliament, but before the meeting, A 
Probably, the king fearing he ſhould be obliged to diſſolve R 
this parliament for the ſame rcaions he had diſſolved the for. | ; 
mer. was willing to be ſecured beforehand of means to raiſe | c 
money in caſe the parliament refuſed to grant a ſupply. Be | * 
this as it will, the commons, after a conference with the lords, 6 
voted that the commiſſion ſhould be inſerted in the remon- ; 10 
ſtrance they were to preſent to the king. 5 
Refolves of [hen they entered upon the examination of Buckingham f 6 
the houſe conduct, an examination by no means favourable to the duke, F 
azainſt . HD "et 
Buckinge- He was charged with being the cauſe of all the evils to the 64 
bam, Laud, kingdom, of the loſſes at fea, of the decay of trade, of the 6 
and Neile. diſaſters to the armies, and of countenaneing Arminianiſm * 
RR 2d $0 Upon this article it was obſerved, that the duke” 
apy and popery. Upon this article it was obſerved, that the duke 10 
p-616, mother was a papiſt, and had a great influence over her on, 40 
who had himſelf an abſolute ſway over the king; and that 56 
Dr. Montague, who was reckoned a zealous Arminian, made 3 
p. 617. his court to him with great diligence. In ſhort, the houſe be 
came to this reſolution,, “ that the exceſſive power of 4 
& the duke of Buckingham is the cauſe of the evils and dan- 
e gers to the king and kingdom, and that this be added to ” 
* the remonſtrance :” and a few days after voted, © that 1 
b. 618. © Dr. Neile biſhop of Wincheſter, and Dr. Laud biſhop of « 
Anna's, © Bath and Wells, be named to be thoſe about the king, 6 
«© who are ſuſpected to be Arminians.” As this remonſtrance q 
cc 
h The houſe ordered that the com- however it was ſent 2nd read, Itwas 6 
mittees for religion, trade, grievances, dated the laſt day of February, and di- 
and courts of quitice, ſhouſd ſit no lon - 1-4 to al the court lords and biſſiops, * 
gcr ; and that onty the grievances of and ech gentlemen as were thought cc 
moſt moment ſhould be taken into con- well aftected to the mimitry. The ce 
{f:deration, Ruſhworth, tom. i. p. 067% reader nay fee it in Kuſhworth, m. i. 
1 The common ſonding tor tus P. 614. — [e as jappoted that the be | 
commiſſion to the lore Keeper, he r* lending tor foreian troops from Cermae | « 
*1rnec anſcwer, be rermived a warrant ny, as mentioned above, was in orcet « 
at the councii-tahle tor the falling to ſupport this cotamiſſion, in cate of 1 
thereof; and when it was ſraled he refiſtanes, See Ruſt. worth, tom. i. p. ( 
:rc:ed i: back to the council-tabic 474. | bc 4 
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dearly and diſtinctly diſcovers the occaſions of the commons CharlesI. 
complaint againit the government, I think it neceſſary to in- 1628. 
ſert it. 


———— — 
2 
— — 


« Moſt dread ſovereign, 


ce A with humble thank fulneſs we, your dutiful commons The com- | 
now aſſembled in parliament, do acknowledge the e 

great comfort which we have in your majeſty's pious and to the king, 

-* gracious diſpoſition, ſo we think it a meet and moſt ne- Ruſhworth, 

e cefiary duty, being called by your majeſty, to conſult and ay 88 

« adviſe of the great and urgent affairs of this church and annals, 
commonwealth, finding them at this time in apparent dan- p. 339. 

ger of ruin and deſtruction, faithfully and dutifully to in- 

« form your majeſty thereof, and with bleeding hearts and 

bended knees, to crave your ſpeedy redreſs therein, as to 

your own wiſdom (unto which we moſt humbly ſubmit 

ourſelves and our defires) ſhall ſeem moſt meet and con- 

« venient. What the multitude and potency of your ma- 
jelty's enemies are abroad; what be their malicious and 

e ambitious ends; and how vigilant and conſtantly induſtri- 

* ous they are in purſuing the fame, 1s well known to your 
majeſty ; together with the dangers thereby threatened to 

your ſacred perſon and your kingdoms, and the calami- 

ties which have already fallen and do daily increaſe upon 

your friends and allies, of which we are well aſſured your 

majeſty is moſt ſenſible, and will accordingly, in your 

great wiſdom, and with the graveſt and moſt mature coun- 

ci, according to the exigency of the times and occaſions, 

provide to prevent and help the ſame. 

* To which end we moſt humbly intreat your majeſty, 

firſt, and eſpecially, to caſt your eyes upon the miſerable con- 

dition of this your own kingdom, of late ſo ſtrangely weak- 

ened and dejected, that unleſs, through your majeſty's moſt 

gracious wiſdom, goodneſs, and juſtice, it be ſpeedily raiſ- 

ed to a better condition, it is in no little danger to become 

a ſudden prey to the enemies thereof; and of the moſt 

happy and flouriſhing, to be the moſt miſerable and con- 

temptible nation in the world. In the diſcoveries of which 

dangers, miſchief, and inconveniences lying upon us, we 

do freely proteſt that it is far from our thoughts to lay the 

x leaſt aſperſion upon your ſacred perſon, or the leaſt ſcandal 

- eu your government; for we do in all fincerity of our 

„ carts, not only for ourſelves, but in the name of all the 
commons of the realm (whom we repreſent) aſcribe as 

much duty, as a moſt loyal and affectionate people can do 


«© unto 


* 
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e unto the beſt king (for fo ye are, and ſo have been plcaf. 
ed abundantly to "expreſs yourſelf this preſent parliament, 
e by your majeſty's clear and ſatisfactory anſwer to our peti- 
„ tion of right: for which both ourſelves and our poſterit 
« ſhall bieſs God for you, and ever preſerve a thankful me. 
„ mory for your great goodneſs and juſtice therein): and we 
« do verily believe, that all, or moſt of theſe things, which 
ve ſhall now preſent unto your majeſty, are either un' nown 
& unto you, or elſe by ſome of your majeſty's miniſters of. 
“ fered under ſuch ſpecious pretences, as may hide their wn 
* ill intentions, and ill conſequences of them, from your 
« majeſty : but we aſſure ourſelves, according to the g 
example of your majeſty's predeceſſors, nothins can ma ke 
os your m ajeity (being a wiſe and judicious prince, ati a! 
all things Cef:rous of the welfare of your e more in 
6 love wich parliaments than this, which is one of the 8 
& cipal ends of calling them, that therein your majeity ma 
« be tru uly in{ormed of the ſtate of all the ſeveral parts of 
& your kingdom, and how your officers and minilters Co 
<< behave themſelves in the truſt impoſed in them by yeu: 
% majeity, which is ſcarce able to be made known uit 
«© you but in parlia ment, 3 as was declared by your biched fa- 
&h ther, wien he was pleaſed to put the commons in Palla 1 
ment aſſembled, in mind, That it would be the greateſ 
„ unfaithfulneſs and breach of duty to his majeſty, and of the 
e truſt committed to them by the country that coul be, if 
in ſetting forth the grievances of the people, and che con. 
< dition of all the parts of this kingdom from whe: KEY 
„ come, they did not deal clearly with him, without ipariag 
„ any, how near and dear ſoever they were unto him, i LU) 
s were hurtful or dangerous to the commonwealth, 
In confidence therefore of your majeſty's gracious act! 
& tation in a matter of ſo high importance, and in faut 
„ diſcharge of our duties, we do firſt of all mot humb 0 des 
© ſecch your majeſty to take notice, that howiocver ve 
6 your majeſty doch with your ſoul abhor that any iuch hie 
„ ſhould be imagined or attempted; yet thee is a gent 
* fear conceived in your people, ot ſecret working a cory 
& bination, to introduce into their kingdom innovation 206 
& change of our holy religion, more precious unto us th 
& our lives, and whatever this world can afford. And cu 
fears and jealouſies herein are not me rely conjectural, bu 
„ ariſing out of ſuch certain r viſible een as may ce- 


4 ® + 
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te monſtrate a true and real cauſe: for notwith{tancing 
&« many good and wholeſome a S, and tle proviiens 
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« to prevent the increaſe of papery within this kingdom; CharlesI. 


66 
60 


Lad ** 
5 - 


and notwithiianding your majeſty's moſt gracious and ſatiſ- 
factory anſwer to the p=tition of both houſes in that behalf, 
preſented to your majeity at Oxford, we find there hath 
followed no good execution nor effect, but on the contrary, 


, 1 83 3 p 7 
(at whicn your majeltx, OLUL < . the quick ſenie of your © WIL 


religious heart, cannot but be in the higheſt meaſure diſ- 


pleaſed) thoſe of that religion do find extraordinary favours 


and reſpet in court from perſons of great quality and 


power, whom they continually reſort unto, and in par- 
ticular to the counteſs of Buckingham, who herſelf openly 
profeſſing that religion, is a known favorer and ſupporter 
of them that do the ſame; which we well hoped, upon 
your majeſty's anſwer to the atorefaid petition at Oxford, 
ſhould not have been permitted, nor that any of your ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects of that religion juilly to be ſuſpected, thould 


be entertained in tne {ervice of your majeſty, or your royal 


conſort the queen. Some likewiſe vi that religion have 
had honours, offices, and places of command and autho— 
rity lately conferred upon them. But that which ſtriketh 
the greateſt terror into the hearts of your loyal ſubjects con- 
cerning this, is, that letters of ſtay of legal proceedings 
againſt them have been procured from your majeſty, (by 
what indirect means we know not :) and commiſſions under 
the great ſeal, granted and executed for eompolition to be 


+ made. with popifh recuſants, with inhibitions, and reſtraint, 


both to the eccleſiaſtical and temporal courts, and officers 
to intermeddle with them ; which 15 conceived to amount 
to no leſs than a tolerativn, odious to God, full of diſho- 
nour, ard extreme diſprotit to your majeity, of extreme 
ſcandal and grief to your good people, and of apparent 
danger to the preſent ſtate of your majeſty, and of this 
kingdom; their numbers, power, and inſolency, daily in- 
crealing in all parts of your kingdom, and eſpecially about 
London, and the ſuburbs thereof, where exceedin2 mary 
families do make their abode publicly, frequent mes at 
Denmark-houſe, and other places; and by their often 
meetings and conferences, have opportunities of combiniag 
their counſels and ſtrength together, and to the hazard of 
your inajeſty's ſafety and the ſtate, and moit eſpecially. in 
theſe doubtful and calamitous times. And as our ſcar 
concerning change or ſubverſion of religion, is grounded 
upon the daily increaſe of papiſts, the open and proſeſled 
enemies thereof, for the reaſons formerly mentioned; 10 
are the hearts of your good ſubjects no leis perplexed, when 
* Wi 
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Charles I.“ with ſorrow they behold a daily growth and ſpreading of 
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ce the faction of the Arminians, that being, as your majeſty 
“ well knows, but a cunning way to bring in popery, ang 
„ the profeſſors of thoſe opinions, the common diſturbetz 
« of the proteſtant churches, and incendiaries in thoſe ſtates, 
«<< wherein they have gotten any head, being proteſtants in 
% ſhew, but jeſuits in opinion; which cauſed your royal father, 
© with ſo much pious wiſdom, and ardent zeal, to endez. 
« vour the ſuppreſſing of them, as well at home, as in the 
& neighbour countries. And your gracious majeſty, imi. 
<< tating his moſt worthy example, hath openly, and by your 
« proclamation, declared your miflike of thoſe perſons, and 
«© of their opinions; who, notwithſtanding, are much fx 
«© voured and advanced, not wanting friends even of the 
„ clergy, near to your majeſty ; namely, Dr. Neile biſhop 
« of Wincheſter, and Dr. Laud biſhop of Bath and Wal, 
„ who are juſtly ſuſpected to be unſound in their opinion 
* that way. And it being now generally held the way t 
« preferment and promotion in the church, many ſcholar 
& do bend the courle of their ſtudies to maintain thoſe errors; 
„their books and opinions are ſuftered to be printed and 
c publiſhed ; and on the other fide, the imprinting of fuct 
« as are written againſt them, and in defence of the orthoda: 
«© church, are hindered and prohibited; and (which is : 
© boldneſs almoſt incredible) this reſtraint of orthodox books, 
e is made under colour of your majeſty's formerly mentionei 
« proclamation, the intent and meaning whereof, we know, 
& was quite contrary. And farther, to increaſe our teat 
& concerning innovation of religion, we find, that there hati 
« been no ſmall labouring to remove that which is the mot 
« powerful means to ſtrengthen and encreaſe our own rel 
« gion, and to oppoſe both thoſe, which is the diligert 
& teaching and inſtruction of the people in the true know- 
<« ledge and worſhip of Almighty God. And therefore mcai 
« hath been ſought out to depreſs and diſcountenance pid 
&« and painful, and orthodox preachers; and how conform 
able ſoever, and peaceable in their diſpoſition and. carri?# 
ce they be, yet the preferment of ſuch is oppoſed, and i 
c ſtead of being encouraged, they are moleſted with den 
6 atious courſes and purſuits, and hardly permitted to lecture 
* And in thoſe places where are no conſtant preaching mir 
e fters, whereby many of your good people (whoſe ſouls, 
this caſe, we beſeech your majeſty to commiſerate) * 
kept in is norance, and are apt to be eaſily ſeduced to ei 


and ſuperſtition, It doth not a little alſo novel 0 
: „ gange 
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« dangers and fears this way, to. underſtand the miſerable Charlesl. 
« condition of your kingdom of Ireland, where, without 1628. 
« controul, the popiſh religion is openly profeſſed, and prac- S 
« tiſed in every part thereof, popiſh juriſdiction being there 4 
« generally exerciſed and avowed, monaſteries, nunneries, I 
« and other ſuperſtitious houſes newly erected, re-edified, 
« and repleniſhed with men and women of ſeveral orders, 
« and in a plentiful manner maintained at Dublin, and moſt . 
« of the great towns, and divers other places of the king- [ 
« dom; which of what ill- conſequence it may prove, if not | i 
« ſeaſonably repreſſed, we leave to your majeſty's wiſdom to | | 
« judge : but moſt humbly beſeech you, as we aſſure our- 
« ſelves you will) to lay the ferious conſideration thereof to | 
« your royal and pious heart, and that ſome ſpeedy courſe | | 
« may be taken for redreſs therein, | | 
« And if now to all theſe your majeſſy will be pleaſed to | 


« add the conſideration of the circumſtances of time, wherein 
« theſe courſes, tending to the deſtruction of true religion, 
ee within theſe your kingdoms, have been taken here, even 
« then when the ſame is with open force and violence pro- | 
« ſecuted in other countries, and all the reformed churches in 
« Chriſtendom, either depreſſed, or miſerably diſtreſſed: we 
do humbly appeal unto your majeſty's princely judgment, 
& whether there be not juſt ground of fear, that there is ſome | 
« ſecret and ſtrong co-operating here with the enemies of our | 
« religion abroad, for the utter extirpation thereof? and whe- | 
+ ther, if thoſe courſes be not ſpeedily redreſſed, and the J 
profeſſion of true religion more encouraged, we can expect | 
any other but miſery and ruin ſpeedily to fall upon us? eſpe- | 
cially, if beſides the viſible and apparent dangers wherewith 
we are compaſſed about, you would be pleaſed to remember 
the diſpleaſure of Almighty God, always bent againit the 
neglect of his holy religion, the ſtrobes of whoſe divine 
Juſtice we have already felt, and do till feel with ſmart 
and forrow in great meaſure. 
And beſides this fear of innovation in religion, we do 
in like faithful diſcharge of our duties, moſt humbly declare 
to your majeſty, that the hearts of your people are full of 
tear of innovation and change of government, and ac- 
cordingly poſſeſſed with extreme grief and forrow ; yet in 
this point, by your majeſty's late anſwer to our petition of 
right touching our liberties, much comforted, and raiſed 
again out of that ſadneſs and difcontent, which they gene- 
_ rally had conceived throughout the whole kingdom, for the 
. undue courſes which were the laſt year taken for raiſing of 
e monies 
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Charlesl. *© monies by loans, than which (whatever your majeſly hat} 

16238, been informed to the contrary) there were never any mo- 
6 nies demanded nor paid with greater grief, and genera] 
6 diſlike of all your faithful ſubjects; tho' many, partly out 
<< of fear, partly out of other reſpects, (yet molt unwilling];) 


6 were drawn to yield to what was required, Wc 
« The billeting of ſoldiers did much augment both their 7 
ce fears and grief, wherein likewiſe they find much comfort 
« upon your gractous anſwer to our petition of right, an to T 
ce that we preſented to your majeſty concerning this par- 
&« ticular. Yet we molt humbly beſcech your majeſty, that WF  «< 
« we may inform you, that the {till continuance and late re- c 
<« inforcing of thoſe ſoldiers, the conditions of their perſons, T 
© (many of them not being natives of this kingdom, nor of 
* the ſame, but of an oppoſite religion) the placing them _ « 
ce upon the ſea-coaſt, where making head amongſt them. "7 
c ſelves, they may unite with the popiſh party at home, f 4 
e occaſion ſerve, and join with an invading enemy to do cx- 6 
c treme miſchief; and that they are not yet diſmiſſed, bo 
ce ſtill miniſter cauſe of jealouſy in your loving ſubjects ; fo; Fo « 
< that the ſoldiers cannot be continued without excecdin” 2K 
great danger of the peace and ſafety of your kingdom. _ 


„ The report of the ſtrange and dangerous purpoſe of 
« bringing in German horſe, and riders, would have turn: 
<< our doubts into deipair, and our fears into a certainty cf 
< confuſion, had not your majeity's gracious, meſlage (/: 
6 which we humbly give you thanks) comforted us by tie 
ce aſſurance of your royal word, that they neither are, ns: 
c were intended by your majeſty for any fervice in England, 
c but that they were deiigned for ſome other foreign emplor- 
6% ment. Yet the ſight of the privy-ſeal, by which, it 
c ſeemeth, they were to be levied ; the great ſum of money, 
which, upon examinations, we found to be paid for that 
4 purpoſe, gave us juſt cauſe of fear, that much about the 
& ſame time there was a commiſſion under the oreat-ſeal 
& granted unto the lords, and others of the privy-councl, 
cc to conſider of other ways for railing of monies, ſo particu- 
<« Jarly by impoſitions, gave us juft cauſe to ſuſpect, that 
c whatſoever was your majeſty's gracious intention, Jet 
ce there wanted not thoſe, that under ſome colourable pre- 
e tence, might ſecretly by this, as by other ways, contrive 
& to change the frame of both religion and government, and 
& thereby undermine the ſaſety of your majeſty and you! 
& kingdoms, 
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« Theſe men could not be ignorant, that the bringing in Charlesl. 


of ſtrangers for aid, hath been pernicious to moſt ſtates, 
where they have been admitted, but to England fatal. 
We do bleſs God that hath given your m. jeſty a wiſe un- 
derſtanding heart to diſcern of thoſe courſes, and that ſuch 
ower produceth nothing but weakneſs and calamity, And 


ve beſeech your majeſty to pardon the » chemency of our 


expreſſion, if in the loyal and zealous affections we bear to 
your majeſty and your ſervice, We are bold to declare to 
your majeſty and the whole world, that we hold it far 


beneath the heart of any free Engliſhman to think, that 


this victorious nation ſhould now {t: tand in need of German 
ſoldiers to defend their now king and kingdom. 
« But when we conſider the courſe formerly mentioned, 
and theſe things to an apparent change of government, the 
often breaches of parliament, where! by your 57 85 hath 
been deprived of the faithful counſel, and free aids of your 
people, by taking of tunnage and poundage, without 
grant thereof by act of parliament, ever ſince the beginning 
of your majeſty's reign to this preſent, the landing com- 
miſſion granted to the duke of Buckingham to be general 
of an army in the land in the time or peace, the ditcharg- 
ing of faithful and ſuſficient officers and miniſters, ſome from 
judicial places, and others from the offices and 3 authorities 
which they formerly held in the commonwealth : we can- 
not but at the ſight of ſuch an apparent deſolation as muſt 
neceſſarily follow theſe courſes, out of the depth of forrow, 
lift up our cries to heaven for help, and next, under Jod, 
apply our ſelves unto your ſacred m. yeſty, who, if you 
could hear ſo many thouſands ! peaking together, do jointly 
implore ſpeedy help and reformation. 
« And if your majeſty would be pleaſed to take a further 
view of the preſent ſtate of your realm, we do humbly 
pray you to conſider, whether * miſcrable diſaſters and 
ill. ſucceſs that hath accom panied all your late deſigns and 
actions, particularly thoſc. of Calcs, and the Ille of Rhee, 
and the laſt expedition to Rochel, have not extremely 
waſted that ſtock of honour that was left unto this king- 


dom, ſometimes terrible to = other nations, and now 


dec al ning to contempt beneath the meunelt. 

Together with our honours, we there loſt thoſe (and 
8. not a few) who had they lived, we might have {ome 
better hope of recoveri: Ng it again; our vahant and expert 
c.onels, captains and commanders, and many thouſand 
common foldiers and mariners: though we have ſome cauſe 

«6 to 
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CharlesI. “to think, that your majeſty is not as yet rightly informed 


1628. 


thereof; and that of ſix or ſeven thouſand of your ſubject: 


loſt at the iſle of Rhee, your majeſty received information 
© but of a few hundreds. And this diſhonour and loſs hath 
been purchaſed with the conſumption of above a million of 
< treaſure, 

Many of the forts are exceeding weak and decayed, and 
want both men and munition. And here we cannot but 
with grief conſider and complain of a ſtrange improvi- 
dence (we think your majeſty will rather call it treachery 
that your ſtore of powder, which by order of your privy- 
council, dated the 1oth of December 1626, ſhould be con- 
ſtantly three hundred laſt, beſides a continual ſupply ck 
twenty laſt a month for ordinary expences, and were now 
fit (as we conceive) to be double the proportion, is at this 
time in the Tower (the preient warrants being ſerved) but 
nine Jaſts and forty-eight pounds in all; which we tremble 
to think of. And that, notwithitanding the extreme lcar- 
* city of powder, great quantities have been permitted to be 
s fold out of your majeſty's ſtore to particular perſons for 
private gain; whereof we have ſcen a certificate, fix laſt 
** ſold ſithence the fourtcenth of January laſt, and your ma- 
e* jeſty's ſtore being unturnithed of powder, which by a con- 
tract made with Mr. Evelyn, by advice of your lords in 
** parliament, ought to be ſupplied monthly with twenty laſt, 
at the rate of three pounds ten ſhillings and ten-pence a 
barrel; your majeſty hath been forced to pay above ſeven 
pounds a barrel for powder, to be brought in from beyond 
* ſeas; for which purpoſe, twelve thouſand four hundicd 
pounds was impreſſed to Mr. Burlemack the laſt year, and 
that powder not ſo good as that by contract your majeliy 
„ ſhould have by one third-part; all which are moſt fearful 
and dangerous abuſes. But what the poverty, weakneſs and 
miſery of our kingdom is now grown unto by decay et 
trade, and deſtruction, and loſs of ſhips and marinets, 
within theſe three years, we are almoſt afraid to declare : 
And could we by any other means have been ſure, that 
your majeſty ſhould any other way have had a true in- 
formation thereof, we ſhould have been doubtful to have 
made our weakneſs and extremity of misfortune in this 
„ kind to appear: But the importunate and moſt pityful 
% complaints from all parts of the kingdom near adjoining 
de to the fea in this kind, would rend, as we think, tic 
e ſtonieſt heart in the world with ſorrow ; and the ſenſe we 
% have of the miſerable condition your kingdom is in by 
5 6& realoa 
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s reaſon thereof, eſpecially, for that we ſee no poſſible means Charlesl. 
| « (being now ſhortly to end this ſeſſion) how to help the 1628. 
« ſame, adds ſuch a weight of grief unto our ſad thoughts. 
« az we have not words to expreſs it: But for your ma- : 

« jeſty's more exact information therein, we beſeech you be 

« yleaſed to peruſe the kalendar of particulars, which, with 

« the remonſtrance, we moſt humbly preſent unto your ma- 

« jeſty. 

0 One reaſon, amongſt many, of this decay of trade, and 

4e loſs of ſhips and mariners is, the not guarding of the 
« narrow ſeas, the regality whereof your majeity hath now 
te jn a manner wholly loſt, being that wherein a principal 
« part of the honour and ſafety of this kingdom heretofore 
« conſiſted; and now having abſolutely neglected it, the 
« town of Dunkirk doth ſo continually rob and ſpoil 
« your ſubjects, that we can aſſure your majeſty (if ſome 
te prefent and effectual remedy be nat forthwith provided) 
e the whole trade of this kingdom, the ſhipping, mariners, 
« and all belonging thereunto, will be utterly loſt and con- 
# ſumed. The principal cauſe of which evils and dangers 
„ we canceive to be the exceflive power of the duke of 
„Buckingham, and the abuſe of that power: And we 
„ humbly ſubmit unto your majeſty's excellent wiſdom, 
«* whether it be ſafe for yourſelf, or your kingdoms, that ſo 
„ great power as reſts in him by ſea and land, ſhould be in 
* the hands of any one ſubject whatſoever. 

* And as it is not ſafe, ſo, fure we are, it cannot be for 
| © your ſervice, it being impoſſible for one man to manage 

„ ſo many and weighty affairg of the kingdom as he hath 
| ** undertaken, beſides the ordinary duties of thoſe offices 
* which he holds, ſome of which well performed, would 
require the time and induſtry of the ableſt men both of 
** counſel and action, that your whole kingdom will afford, 
| © eſpecially in theſe times of common danger. 

* And our humble deſire is farther, that your moſt ex- 

| © cellent majeſty will be pleaſed to take into your moſt 

** princely conſideration, whether, in reſpect the ſaid duke 

| © hath ſo abuſed his power, it be ſafe for your majeſty and 

your kingdoms to continue him, either in his great offices, 
é or in his place of nearneſs and counſel about your ſacred 
| is perſon. 

And this in all humility, aiming at nothing but the 
„ honour of Almighty God, and the maintenance of his 
* true religion, the ſafety and happineſs of your moſt ex- 
* cellent majeſty, and the preſervation and proſperity of this 
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CharlesI. © church and commonwealth ; we have endeavoured with 
1628. faithful hearts and intentions, and in diſcharge of the dut 
* we owe to your majeſty and our country, to give your 


% majctty a true reprelentation of our preſent danger, and 
« preſſing calamities, which we humbly beſeech your ma- 
cc 


jeſty graciouliy to accept, and to take the ſame to hear; 
„ accounting the ſafety and proſperity of your people, your 
6 greateſt happinels, and their love, your richeſt treaſure, A 
„ rueſul and lamentable ſpectacle we conſeſs it mult need: 


„ be, to bchold thoſe ruins in ſo fair an houſe, ſo 


In any 
cc 


diſeaſes, and almo{t every one of them deadly, in ſo fron: 
& and well-tempered a body as this kingdom lately was, Put 


6 yet we will not doubt, but that God hath reſerved. thi 


% honour for your majeity, to reſtore the ſafety and happi- 
cc 


nels thereoi, as a work worthy fo excellent a prince, to; 
© whole long lite and true felicity we dall pray, and that 
4 a - | 0 * . 1 X x . | 
45 your fame ANNU NCY er-d\ 18 glory mas, be continued to a; 
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This remonſtrance, delivered by the ſpeaker {who much 
delired to be exculed) made no great impreinon upon the 
king, though it did upon the people. All the facts alleducd 
were known and indiiputable truths, As to the right, de 

cople readily believed, the king and his miniſters meant t 
P t 4 Cc 4 ) YC C — 5 He 1 and di. 111111140 3 led 10 
eſtabliſn a deſpotic power, becauſe all the; 


leir proceedings 
EY ; 1 S 

plainly ſhowed it. But they could not believe that the par- 

lament had purpoſely formed a project to rob the king of his 

The bill of prerogatives. 1 hey were the more confirmed in tit be— 
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neger is lief, as after the diſlolution of this very parliament, the bing 
ent up do — . 1 5 : 4 | 8 
th. logs, in the reaſons he gave for the diſſolution, com] lained uot 6 


* 
The com- the remonſtrance. 


* 711. 5 : EA. _ . > ; „ TR ATE 
| | mons pre The ſame Gay the remonſtrance was pre:CntcHd to the king, 
are a re-: Ss 4 ? SD 4 » 
P . 1! } F — 1 J Y IS 11 4 Sar, {\FjtC i vr TiN 17 Cu- 

| monſtiance the commons lent the fl dy- bill to ch. lords for their cc 
„ upon tun- currence. Soon after the king acquaints them by metiax 
| | ; Nage and that he meant to end the ſeſnon the 2.Ot Tis Func; Wile: 
Tn poundgags. : 5 1 > L : Bs F 
A OVITION: Lax Dare à particular rewon⸗ 

| Ruſhwerth, UPOn the f mn one beg 2 to prepare particular Tewor 
i t. i. p. 626, {trance of the undue taking of tunnage and poundage s. 1 
1 » : 3 b * | 0 
„ 628. Was an ancient. impoſt upon mer mants gods exgofted a 
It 5 PC a & j $ = ns rr 78 
imported, which the parliament uſually granted to the ENS 

1 * * 7 I ' ; 1 

to enable them to guard the ſeas and prot(ct the ttade. 4 

It 


k The commons fell immediately to draw vp 
upon the bill of tunnage and porncive; cus takin 
tut N3:CINg they ſhout not 114VE tine 
to accempliſh the ſame, it was ersered t. i, p. (28 
i that a committee ſhouls Le printed 
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impoſt had long been granted to every king, and it happened Charlesl. 
ſometimes, that after the death of a king, his ſucceſſor had 1628. 
continued to levy it, till the parliament had given it by an 
act. As in the reign of Charles J. the court was much guid- 
ed by precedents favourable to the prerogative-royal, and as 
they took advantage of ſuch precedents, as if they h ad been 
ſo many laws, it happened that ſince king James's death, 
Charles had levied tunnage and poundage, without defiring 
an act of parliament for that pur poſe, under colour that ſome 
of his predece flors had practiſed it ſome time till an æct was 
paſſed. This 1s what the commons fou: id fault with, main- 
taining, the right was a pure grant of the PeOop le, and con- 
ſequc ntly the king had not power to levy it v ithout the con- 
ſent of parliament; and the more as the ſeas had never been | 
well guarded, nor the trade leſs protected than in the firſt | 
years of this reign. Jo maintain therefore the people's rights, [ 
and hinder the crown from ufurping by degrees the impoſt of | 
tunnage and poundage, as a right independent of the parlia- | 
| 
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ment, the commons prepared a remonſtrance to the king 
upon that ſubject. 

Whilſt the remonſtrance was drawing, the king acquainted The king 
the lords, that the commiſſian for 38 means to raiſe tels both 
money, was but a warrant of advice, agrecable to the time ee 


— : : commiſſion 
and occaſions; but that now having received a token of his for raiſins | 
people's love, by the ſubſidy- hill ready to be paſſed, the com- m. ve 5 
Celled. 
miſſion was become uſcleſs, and therefore he had commanded; Ran | 
Ow L * 


it to be cancelled. As if he had faid, in caſe the parliament t. i, 5 628. 
had not granted a ſupply, he ſhould have found ways to Annals 
raiſe money. As to his ſaying the commiſſion was but a! 33“ 1 
warrant of advice, it is ſtrange that in ſpeaking to men of | 
ſenſe, ſuch wretched excuſes ſhould be uſed, 'i he day fol- | 
lowing, the commons were informed alſo, that the commiſſion ; | 
was cancelled, As the affair of tunnage and poundage made 
a great noiſe, it is neceſſary to inſert the commons remon- 
ſtrance on that ſubject. 


«© Moſt gracious ſovereign, 


| V OUR majeſty” s moſt loyal and dutiful ſubjeAs, the The com- 
commons 1n this preſent parliament aſlembled, being mons re- 
10nſtrans 

in. nothing more careful, than of the honour and proſperity MONTE 


of tunnaze 
of your majeſty, and the kingdom, which they know do ant pound- 


much depend upon that happy union and relation betwixt ace. 
your maje * and your people, do with much ſorrow ap- Nuten ort 
prehend, that by reaſon of the incertainty of their continu— 
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ance together, the unexpected interruptions which have 
been cait upon them, and the ſhortneſs of time in which 
your majeſty hath determined to end this ſeſſion, they can 
not bring to maturity and perfection, divers buſineſſes of 
weight, which they have taken into their conſideration and 
reſolution, as moſt important for the common good; 
Amongſt other things, they have taken into eſpecial care 
the preparing of a bill, for the granting of your majeſty 
ſuch a ſubſidy of tunnage and poundage, as might uphold 
your profit and revenue in as ample a manner as their juſt 
care and reſpect of trade (wherein not only the proſperity, 
but even the life of the kingdom doth conſiſt) would per- 
mit; but being a work which will require much time and 
preparation by conference with your majeſty's officers, aud 
with the merchants, not only of London, but of oth: 
remote parts, they find it not poſſible to be accompliſhed at 
this time: Wherefore conſidering it will be much more 
prejudical to the right of the ſubject, if your majeſty ſhould 
continue to receive the {ame without authority of law, 
after the determination of a ſeſſion, than if there had been 
a receſs by adjournment only, in which caſe, that intended 
grant would have related to the firſt day of the parliament ; 
and aſſuring themſelves, that your majeſty is reſolved to 
obſerve that your royal anſwer, which you have lately 
made to the petition of right of both houſes of parlia- 
ment: Yet doubting leſt your majeſty may be miſinformed 
concerning this particular caſe, as if you might continue 
to take thoſe ſublidies of tunnage and poundage, and other 
impoſitions upon merchants, without breaking that anſwer, 
they are forced by that duty which they awe to your ma- 
jeſty, and thoſe whom they repreſent, to declare, That 
there ought not any impolition to be laid upon the goods 
of merchants, exported or imported, without common 
conſent by act of parliament ; which is the right and in- 
heritance of your ſubjects, founded not only upon the moſt 
ancient and original conſtitution of this kingdom, but 
often confirmed and declared in givers ſtatute laws, 

And for the better manifeſtation thereof, may it pleaſe 
your majeſty to underſtand, That although your royal pre- 
deceſſors, the kings of this realm, haye often had ſuch 


6 fſubſidies and impoſitions granted unto them upon divers 


10 
60 


accaſions, eſpecially for the guarding of the ſeas, and the 
ſafeguard of merchants ; Yet the ſubjects have been ever 


careful to uſe ſuch cautions and limitations in thoſe grants, 
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as might prevent any claim to be made, that ſuch ſubſidies Charles l. 
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ſubjects. And that they have heretofore uſed to limit a a 


time in ſuch grants, and for the moſt part but ſhort, as for 
a year or two, and if it continued longer, they have ſome- 
times directed a certain ſpace of ceſſation or intermiſſion, 
that ſo the right of the ſubject might be more evident, 
At other times it hath been granted upon occaſion of war, 
for a certain number of years, with proviſo, That if the 
war were ended in the mean time, then the grant ſhould 
ceaſe: And of courſe it hath been ſequeſtred into the 
hands of ſome ſubjects, to be employed for the guarding 
of the ſeas, And it is acknowledged by the ordinary an- 
ſwers of your majeſty's predeceſſors, in their aſſent to the 
bills of ſubſidies of tunnage and poundage, that it is of 
the nature of other ſubſidies, proceeding from the good 
will of the ſubject : Very few of your predeceſſors had it 
for life, until the reign of Henry VII. who was fo far from 
conceiving he had any right thereunto, that although he 

ranted commiſſions for collecting certain duties and 
cuſtoms due by law, yet he made no commiſſions for re- 
ceiving the ſubſidy of tunnage and poundage, until the 
ſame was granted unto him in parliament. Since his time 
all the kings and queens of this realm have had the like 
grants for life, by the free love and good will of the ſub- 
jets. And whenſoever the people have been grieved, by 
laving any impoſitions, or other charges upon their goods 
and merchandiſes without authority of law (which hath 
been very ſeldom} yet upon complaint in parliament, they 
have been forthwith relieved ;- ſaving in the time of your 
royal father, who, having through ill counſel] raiſed the 
rates and charges upon merchandizes to that height at 
which they now are, yet he was pleaſed fo far forth to 
yield to the complaint of his people, as to offer, That if 


* the value of thoſe impoſitions which he had ſet might be 


made good unto him, he would bind himſelf and his heirs 
by act of parliament, never to lay any other: Which 
ofter, the commons at that time, in regard of the great 
burden, did not think fit to yield unto, Nevertheleſs your 
loyal commons in this parliament, out of their eſpecial 
zeal to your ſervice, and eſpecial regard of your preſſing 
occalions, have taken into their conſideration, ſo to frame 
a grant of ſubſidy of tunnage or poundage to your majeſty, 
that both you might have been the better enabled for the 


* defettee of your realm, and your ſubjects, by being ſecure 
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from all undue charges, be the more encouraged chearſy! 
to proceed 19 their courſe of trade; by the increaſe where. 


of, your majeſty's profit, and likewiſe the ſtrength of the 


kin dom, would be very much augmented, 

& But not being now able to acc ompliſh this their deſire 
there is no courle left unto them, without manifelt breach 
of their duty, both to your majeſty and their country, 
fave only to make this humble declaration, That tic * 
ceiving of tunnage and poundage, and other eee 
not granted by parliament, is a breach of the fun 74 m. * 
liberties of this Eingdem and contrary to your mafctty's 
royal anſwer to the faid petition of right. And therctor 
they do mit humbly belcech your majeſty to forbear any 
further ICCCIVINY © the ſame; and not io take. it % il 
part from thoſe of your ma jelty 's loving ure 5, Who 
ihall retuſe to ma ke payment of any ſuch charge 
Warrant of law demanded. | 
„ And as by this forbearance, your molt excellent ma- 
jelty hall manifett unto the world your royal juitice inthe 
obicrvation of your Jaws: So they doubt not but hereafter 
at the time ap;ointcd for their coming again, they hall 
have occaſion to expreſs their great deine is advance your 
majeſty's honour and profit.” 
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V. Inoue 


I, 


The king being informed of the contents of this remon- 


ſtrance, on the 26th of June ſent tor the ſpeaker, - who 1e- 
turned ſore time after to the houic, WER the remonitrance 


was leading. Be was no ſooner con 


, but tiic K 1 = \\ 7 ; 


vas now - at the house oi lords, Gat”; for tae commons, and 


2 
Til 


6 


ce 


ce 
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us {pOXE to both houles. 


/ 


j T may ſeem ſtrange that I came ſo ſuddenly to end 11.19 
ieftion ; before ] give my afient to the bills, I will tel 
you the cauſe, though 1 gut avow, that 1 owe the ac- 
count of my ctions, to God alone. It is DPD to CVvery 
one, that a While ago che houſe of commo gave me 3 
remonttrance, how acceptable every man 10 judge; 
and tor the merit of it, i will not call that in gqueltion, 
jor J am ſure no wits man can juitily it. | 
„% Now lince I am truly informed, that a ſecond remo!- 
ſtrance is preparing for me to take away the prolit ot 70 
tunnage and pounCcage, one of the chief maintenances Of 1) 
crown, by alledging, 1 have given away my right ae 
by my anſwer to hour petition: ES 
6& Thi 
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& This is fo prejudicial unto me, that I am forced to end CharlesT. 
« this ſeſſion ſome few hours before I meant, being not wil- 1628. 
ling to receive any more remonſtrances, to which I muſt 
« vive a harth anſwer, And ſince I ſee, that even the houſe 
6 of commons begins already to inake fall e conſtructions of 
4 what I granted in your petition, let it be worle interpre- 
« ted in the country, I will now make a declaration concern— 
60 ing the true intent therest. 

Ihe proteſhon of both houſes in the time of hammer— 
« ing this Ons was no way to trench upon my pre- 
cc fogat ve, ſaying, they had neither intention or power to 
&« hurt it. Theretore it muſt needs be conceived, that I have 
« oranted no new, but only confirmed the ancient liberties 
« of my ſubjects. Vet to ſhow the clearnefs W my inten- 
& tions, that I neither repent, nor mean to recede from any 
„e thing 1 have promiuled you, I do here declare fel, That 
« thoſe things which have been doe, whereby many have 
« had ſome cauſe to expect the lilerties o the ſubjects to 
ce be trenched upon, which indeed was the firſt and true 
% grouad of the petition, mall not hereafter be drawn into 
«© example for your prejudice, ani from time to time, in the 
« word of a king, ye Mall not have the like cauſe to com- 
« plain. But as for. tunnage and poundage, it is a thing I 
« cannot want, and was never intended by you to aik, nor 
* meant by me, I am ſure, to grant. 

& To-conclude, I command you. all that are here, to 
6. take notice of what I have ſpoken at this time, to be the 
& true intent and meaning of what J granted you 2 your 
e petition ; but Eſpecially you, my 101 rds the judges, for to 
** you only, under me, belongs che interpretation 0 laws; 
for none of the houſes of parliament, eltzer joint or * 
parate, (what new doctrine foever may be Failed have 
any power either to make or declare a law without my 
conſent.“ 
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After this ſpecch, the ſubſidy- bill was >aſſed, the lords hav- N 
ing already given their conſent, and 5 pa Wie Was prov e 
an po 
rogued to the 20th of Cctober. liament 
The king's ſpeech to the parliament t before the prorogation, prorogued. 
was ſo dark, that it was hard to conceive upon v hat grounds 1 * 
he complained of the remonſtrance the commons had pre- 2 
pared, He jeems to have conſideredetunnage and poundage 
as a right annexed to his prerogative royal. Otherwiſe, there 
was no need to obſerve, that both houſes, whilit they were 
preparing the petition of right, had declared, they meant 
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Charles I. not to incroach upon his prerogative. This argument, on ſup- 


tion of that principle, would have been unanſwerable, 
aud the reſt very ſuperfluous. © Bat as the king knew he could 
pevet prove this right to belong to him independently of the 
partiament, he proceeded to other arguments, the weakneſ 
whereof is evident. He ſaid, the two 'houſes by their peti. 
tlon of right, did not intend to'take from him tunnage and 
poundage, from whence he inferted, that fince they had no 
ſuch particular view, he dould not with juſtice be defired to 
deſiſt from it. But firſt, thought the petition of right contained 
ſome particular articles, theſe articles did not exclude what- 
ever was implied in the general article, founded upon the 
ancient ſtatutes: That no tax, tallage, loan, benevolence, 
4 ot other charge ought to be levied by the king, without the 
©: conſent of parliament.” _ Now tunnage and poundage be- 
ing of this nature, it neceſſarily followed, that it was in- 
cluded in the general article, or elſe, it was to be proved to 
belong to the crown, independently of the common conſent 
of the people. In the ſecond place, the two houſes had no 
intention to deprive him of tunnage and poundage in particu- 
lat, becauſe they deſigned to grant it by an act. He could 
not therefore conclude from thence, that he had a right to 
levy it without their conſent: He alledged as another argu- 
ment, that he never meant to grant them this article, makins 
his anſwer to depend upon his intention. But his anſwer, 
«© Soit fait comme il eſt d2tire,” manifeſtly referred to the 
contents of the petition, and not to the king's intention in 
granting it. His third argument was taken from tunnage and 
poundage being ane of the beſt revenues of the crown, and 
his chief ſupport. This was an excellent argument to de- 
monſtrate to the parliament the neceſſity of granting him this 
right, and to induce him to continue the ſeſſion till the act 
was paſſed; but he could not thence infer, that he had powe: 
to levy it againſt the parliament's will, eſpecially as it was 
in his breaſt to have it in a legal way. Moreover, he con- 
tinually inculcated, that his anſwer depended upon his inten- 
tion, directly contrary to the clear and expteſs terms of the 
anſwer itſelf, which could refer only to the petition, Finally, 
in taking from the houſes the power of declaring what was, 
or what was not, law, he aſcribed it ſolely to the judges who 
were under him; that is to ſay, as he could make or unmake 
the judges as he pleaſed, he put himſelf properly in poſſeſſion 
of this power, independently of the two houſes, This in- 
tention appeated but too plainly afterwards, Tha 

16 


hcient to ſatisfy the people. 


court againſt the papiſts. 


| The clergy granted alſo five ſubs 
ſidles.— The acts made in this ſeſſion 
were, 1, An Act forbidding carriers, 
W2ygoners, and drovers, travelling on 
Sunday; or butchers killing or felling 
meat on that day. 2, To reſtrain the 
ane or ſending any to he popiſhly bred 
*yond the ſeas... 3. For the better 
ſuppreſſing of vnlicenſed ale - bouſe 
keepers, 4. For eſtabliſhing Sutton's 
| hoſpital, 5. For reſtitution in blood 
| bt Sir Carew Raleigh. | 
u Ruſhworth ſays, they were wholly 
ſuppreſſed, and that it was Montague's 


3 
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This ſeſnon was worth to the king five ſubſidies i, a very Charlesl. 
conſiderable aid, with which the parliament purchaſed the 1628. 
king's anſwer to the petition of right, that is, the confirma- — 
tion of the laws, which till then had paſſed for inconteſtable. 

On the other fide, the king thought he had no leſs dearly 
bought the five ſubſidies by his tondeſcenſion to tie up his 
hands, in giving his conſent to the petition of ri ht, contrary 
to his own principles, and the projects he had formed with 
reſpect to government. But he afterwards ſhowed, that in 
granting the petition of fight, he had only amuſed the par- 


By another proclamation, Richard Smith, titular biſhop Annals, 
of Chalcedon, was ordered to be apprehended, with all other 
prieſts and jeſuits that had taken orders by authority from the 
ſee of Rome, and, after conviction, to be committed to the Chalcedon, 
caltle of Wiſbich a. Some jeſuits having been taken and . * 
lent to Newgate , the king ordered, that if they were found aa. Pub. 

guilty, they ſhould be carried to the ſame caſtle of Wiſbich viii. 
in the Iſle of Ely. Theſe were all the proceedings of the? 37. 


But on the other hand, the king took a courſe which gave 
2 much worſe opinion of his own, or his miniſter's zeal for 
religion, Firſt, he appointed commiſſioners to compound 


books that were ordered to be delivered 
to the biſhop of the dioceſe, &c. Ruſſi- 
worth, tom, i. p. 643, 635, 

n They were firſt to be committed 
to the county gao!s, but if after con- 
viction there ſhould be cauſe to reſpite 
execution, they were to be removed to 
Wiſbich, Idem. p. 633. 

© Theſe were a neſt of jeſuits diſ- 
covered in Clarkenwell, and formerly 
apprehended, who were alſo after con- 


viction to be removed from Newgate 


to Wiſbich, Ibid, 


with 
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Lament, fince he never regulated his conduct by what was 
contained in the petition. Preſently after the prorogation of 
the parliament, the king publiſhed ſeveral proclamations, 
The firſt was to ſuppreſs Dr. Manwaring's ſermons, entitled, 
Religion and Allegiance. But this ſuppreſſion conſiſted onl 
in an order to ſuch as had any copies of theſe ſermons, 
deliver them to the ſecretary of ſtate, or ſome other * 
ſtrate ®, The ſequel will ſhow whether the court was 
ſirous the order ſhould be punctually executed. But the king's xviii, 
appearing publicly not to approve of theſe ſermons, was ſuf- K. La 


Manwars | 
ing's ſer- 


Y mons ſup- 
to preſſed by 


proclama- 


ion. 
e AA, Pubs 


C .worth, 
t 1, p. 633. 


Another 
againſt the 
biſhop of 


Ruſhworth, 


Commiſ- 
ſioners to 
compound 
with recu- 

ſants. | 
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Charles I. with recuſants. Secondly, Sir Richard Weſton, a known 

1628, papiſt, was made lord treaſurer, and afterwards earl of. Port- 
land. Thirdly, Dr. Laud, who was conſidered as head of 
Weſton the Armin ans, in the judgment of the houſe of commons, 
made was tranſlated from Bath and Wells to the biſhopric of Lon- 


treaſurer 
das x1 of don. Fourthly, Dr. Montague, who had given fo great 
Portland. offence by his book, entitled, Appe cal to Czlar, was promo- 


Laud biſhop fed to the ſee of Chiceſter v. 
of London, 


uly 15. 


tague of it, and the duke of B. zckingham, who was to have the com- 
Chicheſter. 


Annals, mand, was now at Portſmouth. But when he was going tg 


p. 337 imbark. he was ſtabbed to the heart with a Lnife. nd im- 
ham is medi:itely died 2. The afſaſſin was one John Felton, a lieu. 
murdered by tenant, who owned, that after the declaration of the cm- 
Felton. INONS againſt the du! ke, ne had! 100 ed upon hum as an ene. 


5 to his country, and been thereby induced to commit the 


t. i. p. 23, deed. It appeared by his trial, that he had no complice, and 
e. was led to this wicked action by an exceſs Of . Io 
WY n, king being then at Sir Daniel Norton's near Porst, uh, 
Howes: ſcemed extreme ly concerned for the duke's death, and to vive 


Annalz, him even aſter his. death, continual marks of his aſe tlon, 
Pe 337* his creatures remained in the fame favour and poſts they had 
enjoyed in the life-time of their protector. | 
The fleet Mean while, as the relief of Roche] could nat be claret 
departs, but any longer, the king ſent away the fleet deligned for thit 


cannot re- — 5 
Ber Ne- PUrpo'e Ri cardinal Richelieu had uſed fo great diligence 


chel. that the barricado he was making to hinder the approach ef 


{ 


2 W 800 the Engliſh ſhips, was finiſhed, fo that the fleet was ſo cod to 
102029 e without ctteciing any ching, after having ſeea Rec 
taken *. 


p Manwarinz alfo (having with Mon- Clarendon, tom. i. H. 22; 7 
tigue procured a royal pardon of all duke was buried at Weſt: 
errors) was, notwithitanding his being tember 18. His whele esa 
diſabled by the houſe of lords from all quite 4000 J. a year; b 
fature preferme My; immediately pre- 390, 41 in jewel Is ; and owed 60, 
ſented to the rectory of Stamford Ri- Heylin on H. Le$! 1. 07, 
vers, with a dilpenſatjon to hold St. r On 5 8, under the 
Giles's in the Fields. Ibid. mand of Robeit Reitic earl cf Linde 

q As the duke was going out of his But the victuals of the fer nic, 
chamber, Felton ſtepped to the door, it wonted Proper tackling andetbert 
and made as if he had held up the terials, Ruſhsorth, tom. i. p. 9:5 
hangings In the paſiage, the duke $ It had held out fo long, nt“ 
turning to ſpeak to Sir Themas Fryar, digiovs numbers had died oft 
and ſtooping becauſe Sir Thomas was fo that at the taking of ic, there“ 
very ſhort, Felton came behind the not four thouſand remnant ace 
duke, and reaching over Sir Thomas's. fittzen theulund. 
Mouller, RIUCK ulm do the Carts 


The town of. Rochel being at this time cloſely beſieg ed by * 
and Mon- the king of France, the king had prepared a fleet to relieve 
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The meeting of the pirliament appointed to be the 20th of Charles [, 
October, was by proclamation prorozuecd to the 16th of Ju- 1628. 
nuary. III this interval, certain cales happened which ſupplicd 
the parliamen' with a freſh o caſion of complaint, and in the The partia- 
end cauſed their diſſolut on. Though the remonftrance con- MENTTIETAES 
cerning tunkage «nd poundage was nat preſented to the king, Kaas, He 
it was however publc, and ſufficient to ſhow the people the oth of 
what was the ſenſe of the houte of commons. Upo this n 
foundation three merchants among others, refuſed t pay 8 ene 
this du y to the king. Rolls, one of the three, merchant of chants re- 
London, and member of the houſe of commons, having re— amber 
fuſed it, as cont ary to law, the cuſtomers ſeized his goods; poundaos, 
and upon his alledging the authority of parliament, one cf the Id. p. 641. 
officers intolently told him, © f all the parliament were in Their 2cods 
* you, we would take j our goods,” Chambers and V afful, 14 5 bar 
the other two merchants of London, the firſt of whom was Annals. 
alderman, were condemned to pay tunnage and poundage by 
the barons of the exchequer, who ordered their good; to be 
detained. 

The parliament mecting the 10th of January 1628-9, 1028-9. 
Rolis's affair was immediately laid before the houſe, and re-“ 


ferred to a committee. Whilſt the committce were in de- The kidg.. 
bate, the king ſent a meſtage to the houſe, willing them to bende tor 
deſiſt till next day in the afternoon, at which time he would boch houſes. 
ſpeak with them at Whitchail. The lords having alſo re— 

ceived orders to be preſent, the King made the following 

ſpeech to both houſes. 


1. 9, 
Omer 


/ wie 
a 110 Di: ids 


8 TH E care I have to remove all obſtacles that may hin- The king's 
der the good correſpondency between me and this par- 3 N 
liament, is the cauſe 1 have called you together at this : | 
time, the particular occaſion being a complaint made in 
the lower houſe. And for you, my lords, i am glad to fl i. 0 *. 
take this, and all other occaſions, whereby you may clearly 
underſtand both my words and actions; for as you are 

neareſt in degree, fo you are the fitteſt witneſſes unto 

kings, ; 

Ihe complaint I ſpeak of is, for ſtaving mens goods 

that deny tunnage and poundage; this may have an eaſy 

and ſhort concluſion, if my words and actions be rightly 
underſtood : for by paſing the bill, as my anceſtors have 

had it, my by-paſt actions will be included, and my future 
proceedings autho: ited, which certainly wouid not have 

1 5 luck on, if men bad not \Magined that J had taken 

cle duties as appertalning to my hereditary p erogative, in 

& which 
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The com- 
mon: con- 
fer of mat- 
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* which they are much deceived ; for it ever was and tjl| ;- 
my meaning, by the gift of my people to enjoy it; and ny 
intention in my ſpeech at the ending of the laſt ſeſfion 


concerning this point, was to challenge tunnage and pound. 


“ age as of right, but de bene eſſe, ſhewing you the neceſſity; 
** not the right by which I was to take it, until you hat 
** granted it to me, aſſuring myſelf, according to your pene- 
ral profeſſions, you wanted time, not will, to give it me. 

© Wherefore now having opportunity, I expect that with. 
© out loſs of time you make good your profeſſions, and ſo 
by paſſing of a bill, put an end to all the queſtions ariſing 
* from this ſubject ; eſpecially ſince I have cleared the only 
*« ſcruple that can trouble you in this buſineſs. To con- 
* clude, let us not be jealous one of the other's actions; for 
if I had been eaſily moved at every occaſion, the order you 
* made on Wedneſday laſt might have made me ſtartle, there 
being ſome ſhew to ſuſpect that you had given yourſelves 
v* 206 . to be the inquiſitors after complaints (the words 
of your order being ſomewhat too largely penned) but 
* looking into your act ons, I find you only hear complain- 
ers, not ſeeking complaints: for I am certain you neithef 
«« pretend, nor deſire the liberty to be inquiſitors of mens 
actions before particular complaint be made. 

„This I have ſpoken to ſhow you how flow I am to be- 
© lieve harſhly of your proceedings, likewiſe to aſſure you, 
that the houſes reſolutions, not particular mens ſpeeches, 
„ {bell make me judge well or ill, not doubting, but accord- 
ing to my example, you will be deaf to ill reports concern- 
ing me, till my words and actions ſpeak for themſelves, 
* that ſo this ſeliion beginning with confidence one towards 
another, it may end with a perfect good underſtanding be- 
* tween us: which God grant.“ 

Some days after the king ſent a meſlage to the commons, 
that the bill for tunnage and poundage might be ſpeedily 
taken into conſideration, and no time loſt. But the con- 
mon not thinking the king had power to preſcribe the time 
to them, fell upon matters of religion, particularly with fe. 
card to arininianiſm : and finding that Laud, Montague, and 
Manwaring had been preferred ſince the laſt ſeſſion, ſeveral 
members: made great complaints. Though the king prefle 
them again by mellage to proceed with the bill for tunnag* 
and poundage, they pretended that religion ought to have the 
precedency of all other affairs: Whetefore they began to ii: 
quire/how the exccution of the laws againſt papiſts came tv 


ceaſe, and whence it was that papiſts were employed ale 
Cui 


* 


verned almoſt all the other biſhops. Upon this account, the 


„ ligion, which were eſtabliſhed by parliament in the thir- concerning 


countenanced, and new ceremonies continually introduced, ChatlesF, 
eſpecially at Durham, by Dr. Coſins, as angels, ſaints, cruci- 1628-9. | 
tres, altats, candles and Candlemaſs-day, and laſtly, from | 
whence proceeded the increaſe of arminianiſm. Complaints | 
This inquiry was interrupted by a freſh meſſage from the 8 
king, requiring them to give the preference to the bill for The king 
tunnage and poundage. Nevertheleſs he declared, that he forbids the 
meant not to interrupt their debates upon matters of religion, 5 
provided the houſe would not meddle with what did not be- religious 
long to them. By that, he took away with one hand what he matters, 
gave with the other, fince he believed, the commons had no 3 1 
right to meddle with religion. This meſſage hindered them 1. p. 648. 
not from continuing their debates. The proclamation for- They regard | 
bidding all diſputes for and againſt arminianiſm was com- 3 FR | 
plained of particularly, wherein it was faid, © If there be p. 649. 
« any difference of opinion concerning the ſeaſonable inter- 
pretation of the thirty- nine articles, the biſhops have power F 
« toorder which way they pleaſe.” But as ſome of the biſhops | 
were ſuſpected, it was concluded, that by the terms of the pro- 
dlamation, the kingdom wauld be obliged to receive popery 
or arminianiſm, by following the determinations of the 
bilhops*. Theſe ſuſpicions fell chiefly upon Laud and Neile, 
who being the king's counſellors for matters of religion, go- 


houſe, to prevent the dangers they feared, thought fit to enter 
into this vow : 

„We the commons in parliament aſſembled, do claim, The vow of 
& proteſt, and avow for truth, the ſenſe of the articles of re- : bee of 
* teenth year of our late queen Elizabeth, which by the pub- ligen. 


« lic act of the church of England, and by the general and 1 ay | 


current expoſitions of the writers of our church, have been | | 


K delivered unto us. And we reject the ſenſe of the jeſuits l 
„ and arminians, and all others, wherein they differ from 19 
* us.“ 8 

As the intention of the commons was to perſuade the peq- Both houſes 
dle that religion was in danger, they deſired the concurrence 4" or 
pf the lords to petition the king for a faſt, which they ob- 


E ined with ſome difficulty. The king plainly perceived the Tha king 


| rants it, 
tl Jan. 30. 
* It may hers he phſerved once for ſenſe, though they are now, and have id. p. 650 
W, that from the conſtant complaints long been, ſubſcribed by the clergy for Annals, = | 
the growth of arminianiſm, it may moſt part in the arminian. The preſ- | 
F3uerred, the thirty-nine articles pf þyterians (whoſe tenets are eſpouſed by 
church cf England were in thoſe Rapin) adhere to the calviniſticzl in- | 
* $engrally taken in a galviniſtical gerprc{otion, | 
| 
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Charles I. deſign of the petition, and, though he did not think fit to te. 


1628-9. ject it, anſwered, that the cuſtom of faſting every ſeſſion waz 
but lately begun; that he granted it however for this time 
though he did not ſee the neceſſity of it; but for the future 
would not grant a faſt, except on extraordinary occatigns, 
Adding, that as for the defence of the reformed churche: 
abroad, fighting would do them more good than failing. 

As the king had frequently preſſed the commons to proceed 
with the bill for tunnage and poundage, and give it the pre- 
cedency of matters of religion, they thought themſelve: 
obliged to preſent a declaration to the king to jultify thei; 
conduct. 

Declaration This declaration, which was a fort of apology, containing 
of the com- . : . : C 
mons to the nothing material, I do not think it neceſſary to inſert it at 
king. length. It ſuffices to ſay, the commons excuſed th emſelves 
+ "194 two ways for not giving precedency to the bill for tunn'ge 
: and poundage. The tilt was, becauſe matters of religion 
having been firſt propoſed, the conſtant order of the houſe re- 
quired, they ſhould have the preference. The ſecond was, 
the weight and importance of the concerns of religion. They 
concluded with thanking the king for his promiles, to main- 
tain religion, thereby tacitly reproachinz him for not per- 

forming them. 
785. The king anſwered this declara ion, not particularly, but 
pop with ſome ſhort notes. He told them, „ he thought IC range 
d they ſhould have an ill opinion of him with reſpect to fe- 
e ligion. He aſſured them, that he would never ftop his 
& ears to the complaints that ſhould be brought to him upon 
& that ſubject, provided that in form and matter the com— 
« mons did not tranſgreſs their limits.“ Concluding wit 
theſe words: „I ü muſt ſtill be inſtant with you, that you pro- 


«© cced with tunnage and poundage with diligence ; net 


„ looking to be denied in ſo juſt a deſire) that you mult 10! 
« think it ſtrange, if I, finding you ſlack, give you fuch tar- 
ce ther quickning as I ſhall find cauſe,” 
Religious After this, the commons continued their debates upon mat— 
FREY ters of religion, and particularly on the proclamation to pr0- 
Ruſkworth, hibit diſputing for or againſt arminianiſm. This was bie 
t. i. p. 655. tended to be a ſnare to ſuppreſs the puritan-party, and gte 
Annas. the arminians more liberty, and that Laud and Montague 
had given the king this advice. It was alſo complained, that 
the enemies of religion had procured a royal pardon undes 
the great ſcal tor four eccſeſiaſtics, the molt ſuſpected in Eng- 
land, namely, Montague, Cofins, Sibthorp, and Manwarin!,; 
and that, in contempt of the parliament, they were even He, 
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moted to biſhoprics, or other good bencfices u. I confeſs I Charles]. 
cannot conceive how it is poſlible to juſtify the king's con- 1628-9. 
deſcenſion for thoſe, who atviſed him to protect fo openly, 
nay, to prefer men fo odious to the parliament, ſince he 
could not be ignorant how much he rendered himſelf ſuſpect— 
ed by ſuch a conduct: at leaſt it cannot be denied that he 
oave his enemies an advantage. But belides that it was the 
genius of the King and court to look upon the parliament, 
and eſpecially the commons, with extreme contempt, the 
king could refuſe nothing to Dr. Laud, who was his prime 
counſellor in cecletiaſtical affairs. Lo confirm the commons Ruſhwerth, 
in their ſuſpicions of Laud, the printers and bookſellers of t. i. p. 655: 
London preſ-nted ſeveral petitions, complaining of the re— 
ſtraint of books written again{t popery and arminianiſm, 
whilſt a licenſe was never refuſed to ſuch as were compoſed 
in favour of popiſh and arminian docirines. They even in- 
ſtanced in certain books againſt popery, which were denied 
to be licenſed. They affirmed, this was done by the bi hop 
of London, or his chaplains, to whom the examination of the 
books was committed, 

As Dr. Laud, afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, made Laud's 
a very great heure in England during the firſt fifteen years charzèter. 
of this reign, I do not think it improper to relate here part 
of what is ſaid for and againſt him. Not that I pretend fully 
to make known his genius, his character, his religion : this to 
me ſeems impracticable, conſidering what oppoſite opinions 
there are concerning him, it being almoſt impoiſible to affirm 
any thing of him, god or bad, upon the teſtimony of ſome, 
but what is contradicted and rejected as falſe by others. This 
is the common effect of parties. Hardly can any thing be 
added to the encomiums which thoſe who proteſs what they 
call High- Church, that is, the rigid epiſcopalians, beſtow on 
this famous biſhop The lord Clarendon, in his hiſtory, ex- 
prefies, on all occaſions, a great eſteem for Laud, and finds 
no other fault in him, but a little too mgch eagerneſs to ac- 
compliſh his undertakings. All the reſt of the ſame party ex- 
tol him to the ſkies. They ſce no imperfection in him; and 
every where praiſe: his wiſdom, his good ſenſe, his learning, 
his iety, and above all, his zeal foi the church of England, 
or. Which he at laſt died a martyr. The preſÞyterians, on 
the contrary, without denying his ſenſe and learning, affirm, 


% Oliver Cromwel, who was of this Dr. M:nv:aring had been made biſhop, 
commitfe, comoliined; that Dr. Notice, Adu, if theſe be the Reps to chureh- 
bithop of Winchelter, countenance her-  preterment, what may we expect, Ruih- 
tons who. preached popery: and, mat worth, tom. i. p. D55, 
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he was a rank arminian, and almoſt a papiſt. They (; 
2 that under the colour of a great zeal for the ceremonies it 


8 the church, he carried them to the borders of popery, and ti 
juſtly rendered himſelf ſuſpected of deſigning by degrees to * 
reſtore the Romiſh religion in England. That to this end * 
he made even the leaſt trifles, ſuch as the reformers had not «©; 
meddled with, becauſe they thought them indifferent, to be 10 6 
conſidered as eſſential to religion. They inferred from thence, « |} 
that it was impoſſible for a man of his ſenſe, to be attached « | 
to things of ſo little moment, had he not entertained ſome 4 4 
ill deſign againſt the reformed religion. That he was a mor- 1 2 
tal enemy of the preſbyterians and puritans, becauſe from them 10 ˖ 
he met with net oppoſition to the execution of his projects. « 6 
For my part, I own, that in all that has been ſaid againſt * 
him, I have found no convincing proof of his intention to « þ 
re-eſtabliſh the Roman catholic religion in England, unless 1 
we confound, as many did in thoſe days, popery with high- obſe 
church, through a ſpirit of party. But it is very certain, he ere 
mortally hated the preſbyterians, and would have utterly ex- u 
tirpated puritaniſm, had it been in his power. As for armi- the u 
nianiſm, it is very probable, he was greatly inclined to it. iam. 
See his character given by his predeceſſor archbiſhop Abbot, forth 
in the narrative which he drew in his own vindication in flame 
the year 1627. toms, 
Archbiſhop This man is the only inward counſellor with Bucking- chant 
#þ jemang 3G hs ham, fitting with him ſometimes privately whole hours, They 
0 biſhop Laud, *© and feeding his humours with malice and ſpight. age, ; 
1 Ruſhworth, «© His life in Oxford was to pick quarrels in the lectures alread 
. t.. p. 440. of the public readers, and to advertiſe them to the then ſtar-c 
* biſhop of Durham, that he might fill the ears of king James the bj 
* with difcontents, againſt the honeſt men that took pains to the 
« in their places, and ſettled the truth (which he called pu- ſouls 
* ritaniſm) in their auditors. detain 


x «© He made it his work to ſee what books were in the 

1 *« preſs, and to look over epiſtles dedicatory, and prefaces ta 
1 * the reader, to ſee what faults might be found. 

„It was an obſervation what a ſweet man this was like ta 3 

* be, that the firſt obſervable act that he did, was the mar- d fore 


* rying the earl of D. to the lady R. when it was notortous al 
| * to the world that ſhe had another huſband, and the ſame Mp: 
4 ** a nobleman, who had divers children then living by her, * It w 
[| „King James did for many years take this fo ill, that he > 

| f 
| w Lavd it ſeems had married Charles Rich, wife of the earl of Warwick, wks "I 
Blount earl of Devpaſhie, to the lady was then aliye, | Meither pf 


& woud Wn 


OF ENGLAND. 


n would never hear of any great preferment of him; in- Charles I. 
« ſomuch that the biſhop of Lincoln, Dr. Williams, who 1628-4, 


„ taketh upon him to be the hrit promoter of him, hath 
many times ſaid, that when he made mention of Laud 
« to the king, his majeſty was fo averſe from it, that he was 
© conſtrained oftentimes to ſay, that he would never deſire 
« to ſerve that maſter, which could not remit one fault unto 
« his ſervant. Well, in the end he did conquer it; to get 
« him to the biſhopric of St. David's; which he had not 
long enjoyed, but he began to undermine his benefactor, as 
at this day it appeareth. The counteſs of Buckingham 
© told Lincoln, that St. David's was the man that undermin- 
« ed him with her ſon: and verily, ſuch is his aſpiring na- 
« ture, that he will underwork any man in the world, ſo that 
* he may gain by it.“ 

This character is not to Laud's advantage; but it muſt be 
obſerved, that the archbiſhop aſcribed his own diſgrace to the 
ſecret counſels given by that prelate to the duke of Buckingham. 


- - 


Whilſt the commons were in debate concerning religion, Freſh quar- 
the ware-houſe of Mr. Rolls, merchant and member of par- eee 
liament, was locked up by a purſuivant, and himſelf called - 


forth and ſerved with a ſubpœna *. 


commons a- 


fame, and occaſioned the ſending for the officers of the cuſ- ge nd 


toms, to know upon what account they had ſeized the mer- 


chants effects, and carried them to the king's ſtore-houſe v. t. i. p.653. 


They replied, it was for refuſing to pay tunnage and pound- ® 
age, and other duties. But becauſe there was an information 
already preferred againſt the merchants in the exchequer and 
ſtar-chamber, the commons reſolved not to proceed with 
the bill of tunnage and poundage, till the goods were reſtored 
to the owners; and ordered that the barons of the exchequer 
ſhould be told, to make void their injunction concerning the 
detaining of the merchants effects . The barons returned 


anſwer, 


* The author ſays, the pur. want ſearched to che bottom. And afterwards, 
ent for Mr. Rolls out, to order hin not the attorney-general writ a letter to 


Þ touch what was locked up. But this, Mr. Rolls, telling him, the ſerving a 


and ſome other little miſtakes in this 
ind the following paragraphs, are cor- 
ted in the tranſlation, it not being ſo 
Gly to do it by way of note. 

t was moved, that the perſon that 
ſerve the ſubpena might be ſeut for and 
Namined by what procurement it was 
taken forth, Sir Humphry May, privy- 
@unſcllor, affured the houſe, that this 
deither proceeded from King gor coun- 


„and therefore d : 
Sans 2 clired it might be 


ſubpœna upon him was a miſtake, And 
yet report was made to the houſe by the 
committee for tunnage and poundage, 
that the attorney-general, notwithſtand- 
ing his letter, did give order for the pro- 
ceſs againſt Mr. Rolls, Ruſhworth, 
tom. i, p. 654. 

Chambers, it ſeems, having ſues 
out a writ of replevin, the proper reme- 
dy in law to regain the poſſeſſion of his 
goods; the barons of the exchequer did 

H h order 


An nals, 


p. 344, &Cg 
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Charles I. anſwer, that they did not, by their injunctions, determ! ne, 
1628 -9. Or any Way touch upon the right of tunnage and pound age; 
ne ther did they by their orders, bar the owners from ſuing 
for their goods in a lawful courſe : but whereas the merchant 
endeavoured to take their goods out of the King's poſſe 
ſion by writs of replevin, which was no lawful. courſe in 
the king's caſe, nor agreeable to his prerogative royal, there 
fore the court of exchequer did flay thoſe ſuits, and declare, 
that the owners, if they conceived themſelves wronged, micht 
Ruſn worth, take ſuch remedy as the law allows, This anſw vet, Which 
t. i. p. 655. ſignified nothing, not being ſatisfactory to the commons x 
motion was made to co nlider, whether ever the court : is 15 
chequer held this courſe before, for ſtaying of replevin ins; 2 
whether this had been done by the prerogat tive of the king in 
his court of exchequer. 5 5 
Feb. 10. This affair having been long debated in the houſe, the off. 
Ruſhworth, cers of the cuſtoins were ſent for again, and an{yered. th.t 
83 they acted by virtue of a commiſhun under the great ſea] 
nnals. 5 my 
One of them ſaid, “ He had ſeized the goods for duties th 
„ were due in the time of king James, and that his majcly 
& had ſcent for him, and commanded him to make no oth. 
& anſwer.” Whereupon the houſe being turned into 2 gr 
| committee, a motion was made and le conded, whe her th 


oticers of the cuſtom ſhould be proceeded again! „by {eps 


\ 


2 


Ruſhworth, rating their interelt from that of the king. After ſererl ö 
il np. 9595 ſpeeches pro and con, a report was mage from the erand- 

U committee, that they had at laſt reſolved, that Vir, Roth 
3 ought to have provilegs of perſon and zacds ; which being ] 
i! | The ſpeaker voted, the 1 aker was moved to put the queſtion, but I I 
1 refuſes ta put refuſed to do it, rs the king had commanded the con- \ 
| 1 00 2 trary. Such a rd could not but furprife the houſe: 1 
| Annals, they ad}: urned to the 25th of Febr vary, and then were fat t 
| | p-. 340. ther adjourned by his m jeſty 's order til the 2d of Marc. fi 
„ He adjcurns Cn that day the commons being met, and requiring tee Ut 
[ the houſe. ſneaker to put the queſtion, he aid, « [ have a comaan 1 
5 ” from the king to acjourn the hou iſe t o the 10th of Mardl H 
1 He would And endeavourins to go cut of the chair, he was held col . 
| | Boy yore by force, and the doors were locked, till Sir John Elliot 68 tl 
HR detained by drawa the follox wing prot teſtation, which was approves Tl ac 

il force. the majority, thou h not without great tumult and cow 
i! and cven ſome blows. m.. 
on 
order an inſunction under the ſeals of cute the ſaid writ, or any the Rt | dlie 

1 the ſaid court, directed to the ſher ff of declaring the goods Were Het At | 

| London, commanding them not to exe- Idem. p. 642. 11 I a 
os 
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The commons protec? ation. 


ce 1, Whoſoever ſhall bring in innovation of religion, or 
<« by favour or coumcnance ſeem to extend or introduce bo- 
« pery or Arminianiſm, or other opinion difagrecing from 
ce the truth and orthodox church, ſhall he rep td a capita] 
enemy to this kingdom and commonwea!th, 
« 2, Whoſoever {ſhall countel or e the : ti HOP and le- 
&« vying of the ſubſidies of tunnage and poundage, not being 
&« granted by parliament, or ſhall be an not or 11{trument 
« therein, {hall be likewiſe reputed an iinovetor in the go— 


— . 


. 


« 


« yernment, and a Capital enemy to the ki: 1801 wand com- 
„% monwealth. 

“ 3. If any merchant or perſon whatſoever, ſhall volun- 
« tarily yield or pay the {aid ſubiidies of tunnage an! pound- 
60 age, not being granted by parliament, he ſhall lilcewite be 
% reputed a betrayer of the liberics of England, and an enc- 
% my to the fame, 


As the king expected no money from this fec: nd ſeſſion, 
he was very glad to have, as he thought, a tr laufole pretence 
to diſſolve the parliament: ſo, hat ver, oay a procl. mation 
was drawn up *, to give notice his deſign to diſtolve the p 
parliament on the s arch, and that the members 


— * 


b He ts iir Miles: R tir 1 05 Elliot, | tir Peter 
Hayman, John Selden, Wi 

Wiikam Stroud. Benjamin Valentine, eſquires, comma ading 
their perſonal appearance on the morrow. Four of them, 
Hollis, Elliot, Coriton, and Valentine, appeared ; and re 
fuling to anſwer out of parliament for what was ſaid and 
done in the houſe, were committed cloſe n to the 
Lower. the ail ordered at the ſame time the {tudies of 
Hollis, Ellie, and delden to be ſealed up; and a proclamatio! 1 
was publiſhed to apprehend them. It muit be obſerved that 
the parliament not being vet diſſolved, thele men were ſtill 
adlually members of parliament. 

On the 10th of March, the king coming to the parlia- 
ment houte, made the following ſpeech, addreſſing himſelf 
only to the lords, there being but few commons "preſent, 
the ſpeaker and houſe of commons not having been called, 


a The author ſays, publiſked ; but of March, Ruſhworth, tem. i, p. 
it was not publiſhed ti.1 after the 10th 661. 
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&« My lords, 


c [ Never came here upon ſo unpleaſant an occaſion, it 
« being the diſſolution of a parliament ; therefore men 
„ may have ſome cauſe to wonder why I ſhould not rather 
* chuſe to do this by commiſſion, it being rather a general 
maxim of kings to leave harſh commands to their mini- 
& ſters, themſelves only executing pleaſing things: yet con- 
« ſidering that juſtice as well conſiſts in reward and praiſe of 
& virtue, as puniſhing of vice, I thought it neceſſary to come 
<< here to day, and declare to you and all the world, that it 
« was merely the undutiful and ſeditious carriage in the lower 
© houſe that hath made the diſſolution of this parliament; 
% and you, my lords, are ſo far from being any cauſers of 
„eit, that I take as much comfort in your dutiful demeanour, 
as ] am juſtly diſtaſted with their proceedings; yet to ayoid 
c their miſtakings, let me tell you, that it is fo far from me 
© to adjudge all the houſe alike guilty, that I know that there 
< are many there as dutiful ſubjects as any in the world, it 
<« being but ſome few vipers among them that did caſt thi 
c miſt of undutifulneſs over moſt of their eyes: yet, to ſay 
4c truth, caere was a good number there that could not be 
cc infected with thi. contagion; inſomuch that ſome did ex- 
<« preſs their duties in ip aking, which was the general fault 
« of the houſe the laſt day. To conclude, as thoſe vipers 
«© muſt look for their reward of puniſhment, ſo you, my 
c lords, muſt juſtly expect from me that favour and protec- 
<« tion, that a good king oweth to his loving and faithful no- 
cc bility. And now, my lord keeper, do what I have com- 
© manded you.” 


Then the lord keeper ſaid, © My lords, and gentlemem g 
cc the houſe of commons (though the commons were n9t 
c called) the king's majeſty doth diſſolve this parliament.” 

The diſſolution of the parliament was cauſed by the inſo- 
lence of the houſe of commons, as the king had juſt told 
the lords: and this inſolence, this ſeditious carriage conſiſted 
only in keeping the ſpeaker in his chair by force, after he had 
notified that the houſe was adjourned by his majeſty's order, 
till a proteſtation of three very ſhort articles was ſet dow! 
in writing. This was the commons offence. And here it 
muſt be remarked, that there was a great difference between 
the adjourning and the proroguing or diſſolving of the parla- 
ment. The king's power to prorogue and diſſolve was neve! 


called in queſtion ; before the time of James I, I ws ” 
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king had ever thought of adjourning the parliament. King Charlesl. 
James was the firſt that did it. The commons complained 1628.9, 
of it as a breach of their privileges ; but not finding the lords 
inclined to diſpute this power with the king, they were forced 
to give way, though they foreſaw the ill conſequences. "Theſe 
conſequences ſhowed themſelves in the preſent reign. Charles I. 
taking the advantage of this fingle precedent eſtabliſhed by 
the king his father, was not ſatisfied with hindering the par- 
liament from adjourning themſelves at Eaſter, as hath been 
ſeen, but even adjourned the houſes twice, at a time when 
the commons: were debating upon matters which were not 
agreeable to him, and alſo prevented the ſpeaker by his ſole 
authoriry to put the queſtion when required, It is eaſy to ſee 
the conſequences of this power to adjourn the houſes. The 
king could put a ſtop to all the debates of either houſe, by 
adjourning them whenever they took into conſideration any 
matters diſpleaſing to him. On the other hand, upon ſuppo- 
{tion that the king's right was unqueſtionable, the houſe of 
commons had diſobey ed his orders and violated his prerogative, 
hich might be attended with no leſs ill conſequences. But 
the king, ſuppoſing his right as fully eſtabliſhed, without giv- 
ing himſelf any farther trouble to prove it, reſolved to puniſh 
the houſe of commons, not only by the diſſolution of the par- 
liament, a puniſhment which concerned the whole nation 
rather than their repreſentatives, but alſo in cauſing ſome of 
their moſt active and ſtirring members to be condemned as 
rebellious and ſeditious. 

To that end he commanded the judges of the realm to 1629. 
mect and give their opinions upon the queſtions he had to 
propoſe to them, in order to be guided by their determina- 
tions, leſt he-ſhould be accuſed of proceeding too arbitrarily, 

Ihe queſtions, with the judges anſwers, were as follows: 

* 1. Whether if any ſubject hath received probable infor- Queſtions 
mation of any treaſon, or treacherous attempt, or inten- Propoſed by 
tion againſt the king or ſtate, that ſubject ought not to make 4 EB 
* known to the king, or his majeſty's commiſſioners, when concerning 
** thereunto he ſhall be:required, what information he hath the impri- 
* received, and the grounds thereof; to the end the king be- bs wem- 
ing truly informed, may prevent the danger? And if the april 25. 
** ſaid ſubject in ſuch caſe ſhall refuſe to be examined, or to qq...... 
© anſwer the queſtions which ſhall be demanded of him for f 
* farther inquiry and diſcovery of the truth, whether it be 1 663. 

* not a high contempt in him, puniſhable in the ſtar-cham- 
ber, as an offence againſt the general juſtice and govern- 


ment of the kingdom ? 
"2 Hh Sol, 
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Sol. The reſolution and anſwer of all the juſtices was, That 

« it is an offence puniſhable as aforetaid, ſo that this do not 
& concern himſelf, but another, nor draw him to danger of 
& treaſon or contempt by his anſwer,” 
& . Whether it be a good anſwer or excuſe, being thus 
interrogated, and refuſing to anlwer, to ſay. that he was 
& a parliament-man when he received this information, and 
& that he ſpake thereof in the parliament- houſe ; and there. 
fore, the parliament being now ended, he refuſed to an- 
{wer to any queſtions but in the parliament-houſe, and not 
& in any other place? 

Sol. I he judges did not venture to decide publicly this 
queſtion : but they gave this anſwer by advice privately to 
the attorney-general * That this excuſe being in nature of 
« a plea, and an error in judgment, was n't puniſhable un- 
„til he were over-ruled in an orderly manner to mike an- 
« other aniwer ; and whether the party were brought in Ore 


# 
— 


© tenus, or by information, for this plea he was not to be 
% puniſhed.” 

6 3. Whether a parliament- man, committing an offence 
& againſt the king or council, not in a parliament-way, 
6 might, after the parliament ended be puniſhed or not: 

Sol. All the judges unanimouſly anſwered, Ile might, 
“ if he be not punithed for it in parliament; for the parlia- 
„ ment ſhall not give privilege to any contra morem perlia- 
% mentarium, to excecd the bounds and limits of his place 
„ and duty. And all agreed, that regularly he cannot be 
& compelled out of parliament to anſwer things done in pat- 


— 
— 


& liament, in a parliamentary courie ; but it is otherwile 
„ where things are done exorbitantly, for thoſe are not the 
„ acts of a court.“ 

„ 4. Whether, if one parliament-man alone fhall reste, 
or two or three ſhall covertly conſpire to raiſe fie Han. 
ders and rumours againit the lords of the council and 
judges, not with intent to queſtion them in a legal colt 
or in a parliamentary way, but to blaſt them, and to brit 
them to hatred of the people, and the government n 
contempt, be puniſhable in the ſtar- chamber after the pa 
„% liament is ended? 


ln 


Sol. Ihe judges reſolve, © That the ſame was puniſaab 
out of pacliainent, as an offence exorbitant commits I 
parliament, beyond the office, and beſides the duty 9! © 
6 parliament man.” TE 

| he artifice of theſe queſtions confiſted, 1. In the kings 
propoting them in a general manner, as if they related jy 
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to any particular perſon. 2. In his aſcribing to one, two, or Charlesl. 
three members of the houſe, what was don ie by a great ma- 1629. 


jority. 3. In ſuppoſing offences, outrages, treaſons againſt 
himſelf or council, and in deciding queſtions of law before 
the facts were ſtated . 
By virtue of theſe determinations, the attorney-general The attor- 
exhibited in the ſtar-chamber an information againſt the im- e Ha 
a ear members, wherein he greatly aggrav ited what had againſt the 
paſſed in the lower houſe, when the ſpeaker was kept by impriioned 


force in the chair, but without the leaſt mention of the occa- . -mbers, 


Ruſhworth, 
ſion. tom. i. 
At the ſame time alderman Chambers, one of thoſe that p.665. 


_ "A a : Chambers 
ed to pay tunnage and pound: ige, was alſo proſecuted in need 


a ſtar-chamber, for ſaying, hat the merchants were for refuling 
more ſcrewed up and wrung in England than! in Purky.“ tunnage, etc. 


NA) &-- 
He was condemned in an exorbitant fine of 2000 l. by w hich, . . 670, 
and ſome other oppreſſions, he Was ben to a very low 5 

At 11 nals.“ 


condition. 

I have already mentioned the artiſice uſed by the court to 
remove from the parliament ſuch gentiemen as they ſuſpected, 
by making them ſheriffs of their reſpective counties, which ob- 
liged them to ſwear to the due execution of their olice. Walter 
Long eſq. of Wiltſhire, being made ſheriff of the county a 
little before the calling of the lait parliament, was however 
elected for Bath, and he preferred this ſervice to that which 
his office obliged him to. During the ſitting of the parlia- Long is 
ment Long was left undiſturbed, but after the diſſolution, the fined. : 
court entered an information againſt him in the ſtar-c! hamber NL TOY 
for breaking his oath by ab! enting himſelf from his county, p. 684, etc. 
and he was fined two thouſand marks. Appe! ut 

'The other members that were in ſeveral priſons, having Fe 1 pn 
petitioned the Judges to be releaſed upon bail by virtue of the ſoned mem- 
habeas corpus, when the ju. dges were met and ready to delt- N 
ver their opinions, the priſoners were not brought to the bar Ra- 3 
according to the rule of court: whereupon, proclamat! on be- tom, i. 
ing made for the bringing them it, the court was informed! ag N 
that they were removed to the Power by the king's own war- TE 
rant, Then there came a letter to the judges from the King, Jane 24. 
ſignifying to the- court that the priſoners were not ſuffered to 
appear before them, by reaſon of their inſolent carriage to- 


Wards him; that! iS, inſtead of applying themſelves to che king 


d Judge Whitelock often highly 
complained againſt this way of ſendi: 8 
91 che judges for Theix opinions before - 
Rand, and laid, „That if bimop Laud 
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« went en in this Wav, he would 
« Kudle a flame in the nation.“ 
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CharlesI. for pardon, they had addreſſed themſelves to the judges to be 
1629. releaſed upon bail, according to law. Not to inſiſt too Jon 
upon this affair, I ſhall content myſelf with ſaying, that the 
. were kept in priſon from March til! October, without being 

tried, or obtaining the benefit of the habeas corpus. In fine, 
the court of king's bench having agreed with one voice, 
„That the court, as this caſe is, ſhall have juriſdiction, 
“ though the offences were committed in parliament, and 
that the impriſoned members ought to plead,” judgment 
was given againſt them upon a Nihil dicit*. They were to 
be impriſoned during the king's pleaſure, and moreover, El. 
Jiot was fined two thouſand pouuds, Hollis a thouſand marks, 
and Valentine five hundred pounds. | 
The king's conduct, as well in diſſolving the parliament, 
as in what was done afterwards, could not but breed difcon- 
Ruſhworth, tent among the pcople. Murmurs were every where heard: l. 
— bels were diſperſed about London againſt the king's counſe- 
As particyarly againft biſhop Laud 4 and the lord trez- 
furcr Vi eftun, who were accuſed of putting the king upon 
theſe violent proceedings. For this reaſon, the king, to pre- 
vent greater complaints, publiſhed a declaration to notify to 
the people the cauſes of the diſſolution of the laſt parliament, 
Though this declaration be very long, I think it neceſſary to 
inſert the whole in this place, leſt I ſhould be accuſed of ha- 
ing either paſſed over in ſilence, or too much abridged what 
may ſerve to juſtify the king. It muſt be obſerved that it 
was dated the 1oth of March, the very day the parliament 


was diſſolved, though it was not publiſhed that day, but ſonie 
time after. | 


The king's declaration to all his ſubjects, notifying the cauſes 
which moved him to diflolve the laſt parliament. 


Ruſhworth, $5 H OWSOEVER princes are not bound to give ac- 


* $ count. of their actions but to God alone, yet for the 
* ſatisfaction of the minds and affections of our loving ſub- 


Pe? : | 
jects, we have thought good to ſet down thus much by 


* 


'A mt 
La 


They refuſed to put in other plea and aſſure thyſelf, neither God not 
than depying the juriſdiction of the © the world can endure ſuch a vile 
court in this caſe, © counſellor or whiſperer to live. 

4 The libel againſt biſhop Laud was The other was as bad againſt the lord 
to this effect: Laud, look to thyſelf, treaſurer Weſton, Ruſhworth, tom. . 
be aſſured thy lite is ſought : as thou p. 662. — They were ſuppoſed to have 
« art the fountain of wickedneſs, re- perſuaded the king to diſſolve the pat- 
«« pent of thy monſtrous fins, before liament, Echard, tom, ii, p. 79- 

4 thou be taken ont of the world; 
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« way of declaration, that we may appear to the world in the Charlesl. 
« truth and ſincerity of our actions, and not in thoſe colours 1620. 
te in which we know ſome turbulent and ill- affected ſpirits 
« (to maſque and diſguiſe their wicked intentions, dangerous 
« to the ſtate) would repreſent us to the public view. 

6 We aſſembled our parliament the 17th day of March, 
te in the third year of our reign, for the ſafety of religion, 
« for ſecuring our kingdoms and ſubjects at home, and our 
« friends and allies abroad. And therefore, at the firſt ſit- 
« ing down of it, we declared the miſerable aMicted eſtate 
« of thoſe of the reformed religion in Germany, France, and 
« other -parts of Chriſtendom ; the diſtreſſed extremities of 
« our deareſt uncle the king of Denmark, chaſed out of a 
great part of his dominions; the ſtrength of that party 
« which was united againſt us: that (beſides the pope and 
« the houſe of Auſtria, and their ancient confederates) the 
« French king profeſſed the rooting out of the proteſtant re- 
“ ligion : that of the princes and ſtates on our party, ſome 
« were over-run, others diverted, and ſome diſabled to give 
« affiſtance, For which, and other important motives, we 
&« propounded a ſpeedy ſupply of treaſure, anſwerable to the 
“ neceflicy of the cauſe, 

« Theſe things in the beginning were well reſented by 
„ the houſe of commons, and with ſo much alacrity and 
« readineſs, that they agreed to grant a liberal aid: but be- 
fore it was brought to any perfection, they were diverted 
* by a multitude of queſtions raiſed among them, touching | 
F their liberties and privileges, and by other ang. How ey [j 
* that the bill did not paſs in a long time; and by that delay, | 
«© our affairs were put into a far worſe caſe than at the firſt 1 
* our foreign actions then in hand, being thereby diſgraced | 
and ruined for want of timely help. © i! 
In this, as we are not willing to derogate from the me- 1 
rit and good intentions of thoſe wiſe and moderate men | 
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of that houſe (to whoſe forwardneſs we attribute it, that it 1 
was propounded and reſolved ſo ſoon) ſo we muſt needs ſay, | 
that the delay of paſſing it when it was reſolved, occa- | 
ſioned by cauſeleſs jealouſies, ſtirred up by men of another | [ 
temper, did much leflen both the reputation and reality | 1 
of that ſupply. And their ſpirit, infuſed into many of the | 
commithoners and aſſeſſors in the country, hath returned 9 
up the ſubſidies in ſuch a ſcanty proportion, as is infinite- 
ly ſhort, not only of our great occaſions, but of the pre- 
cedents of former ſubſidies, and of the intentions of all 
well affected men in that houſe, 3 
65 
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ce In thoſe large diſputes, as we permitted many of our 
high prerogatives to be debated, which in the beſt times of 
our predeceſſors had never been queſtioned, without py. 
niſhment or ſharp reproof ; ſo we did endeavour to have 
ſhortned thoſe debates for winning of time, which would 


have much advantaged our great affairs both at home and 
abroad. And therefore, both by ſpceches and meſſiges, 
we did often declare our gracious and clear reſolution to 
maintain, not only the parliament, but all our people, in 
their ancient and juſt liberties, without either violation or 
diminution. and in the end, for their full ſatisfaction an! 

ecurity. did, by an anſwer framed in the form by them- 
ſelves deſired to their parliamentary petition, confirm the 
ancient and juſt liberties and rights, which we refolve v. 
Bl conſtancy and juſtice to maintain. 


5 his Een bol ever, den the ering: our ne. 


time in fuch Dracula: (blaſting our gover: ent as we 
are unwiiling to remeinber) yet we fuffered them to ht, 
until themſelves delired us to appoint a time for their rc- 
ceſs, not naming either adjournm int or pr, TOgation, 
« Wi] hereupon, * by advice of our council, we tfeſo! 


prorogue and make a ſeſſion; and to that end prefixed x 


day, by which they might {a3 was meet in ſo long a Ws 
ting) finiſh ſome profitable and good laws; and withal 
gave order for a gracious pardon to all our ſubjects ; winch, 
according to the uſe of former parliaments, paſted tt 
higher houſe, and was (cnt down to the commons. 
which being graciouſly inten led by us, was ill ent 


by ſome clit  FeQted D rſons of that houſe who Hy r r. 


iy tu 1 1 


tifices, in a ſhort time raiſed ſo much heat and diſtem, 
in the houie, for no other viſible cauſe, but beciule we 


had declared our reſolution to prorogue, as our Council 2d. 
viſed, and not to adjourn, as ſome of that houſe (after Our 
reſolution declared, and not before) did manifeſt th.micive: 
to affect; that ſeidom hath greater paſſion been leen !! 
_ houſe upon the greateſt occaſions. And ſome gl.nces 
i the houſe, but upon open rum urs abroad were ſpread. 
That by the anſwer to the petition we had given 0 
not only Our impoſitions upon goods exported al! im- 
ported, but the tunnage and poundage, _—_ in the 
debate and hammering of that petition, there was 5 
ſpeech or mention in eiche -r houſe concerning thoſe impo- 
{1t ons, but concerning taxes and other charges within the 


land: much leſs was there any thouglit tereby to debef“, 
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of tunnage and poundage, which, both before and after Charlesl. 
the anſwer to that petit on, the houſe of commons in all 1629. 
their ſpeeches and treaties, did profeſs they were willing to 
grant.) And at the ſame time many other mifinterpreta- 

tions were raiſed of that petition and anſwer, by men not 
well-diſtinguiſhing between well ordered liberty and licen— 
tiouſneſs; as if by our a ſwer to that petition, we had let 

looſe the rein of our government. And in this diſtemper 

the houſe of commons, laying aſide the pardon a thin 

never done in any former parliament) and other buſineſs, 

fit to have been concluded in that ſeſſion, ſume of them 

went about to frame and contrive a remonſtrance againſt our 
receiving of tunnnge and poundage, which was fo far pro- 

ceeded in, the night before the prelixed time for concluding 

the ſeſſion, and ſo hattencd by the contrivers thereof, that 

they meant to have put it to the vote of the houſe the next 
morning, before we fhould prorogue that ſeſſion. And 
therefore, finding our gracious favours in the ſeſũon, af- 

forded to our pcople, fo ill requited, and ſuch ſiniſter iirains 

made upon our anſwer to that petition, to the diu. inution 

of our profit, and (wh ch was more) to the danger of our 
government: we refolved to prevent the finiſhing of that 
remonſtrance, and other dangerous intentions of ſome ill- 
affected perſons, by ending the ſeſſion the next morning, 

ſome few hours o ner than was expected ; and by our 

own mouth to declare to both houſes the cauſe thereof: 


* and for hindering the f{preading of thoſe ſiniſter interpre— 


tations of that p tition and anſwer, to give ſome neceſſary 
directions, for ſettling and quicting our government, until 
another meeting; which we performed accordingly the {ix 
and twentieth of June laſt. 

The ſeſſion thus ended, and the parliament riſen, that 
intended remonſtrance gave us occaſion to look into the 
buſigeſs of tunnage and poundage. And therefore, though 
our neceſſities pleaded ſtron ly for us, yet we were not apt 
to ſtrain that point too far, but reſolved to guide our ſelf 
by the practice of former ages, and examples of our moſt 
noble predeceſſors, t inking thoſe counſels beſt warranted, 
which the wiſdom of former ages. concurring with the pre- 
lent occaſions, did approve ; and therefore gave order for 
a diligent ſearch of records: upon which it was found, that 
although in the parliament holden in the firſt year of the 
reign of king Edward the fourth, the ſublidy of tunnage 
and poundage was not granted unto that king, but was 
firſt granted unto him by parliament in the third year 
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of his reign; yet the ſame was accounted and anſwered to 
that king, from the firſt day of his reign, all the firſt and 
ſecond years of his reign, and until it was granted by pat- 


* Tizment. And that in the ſucceeding times of king Richard 
* the third, king Henry the ſeventh, king Henry the eighth, 


king Eiward the ſixth, queen Mary and queen Elizabeth, 
the ſubſidy of tunnage and poundage was not only en— 


joyed by every of thoſe kings and queens, from the death 


of each of them deceaſing, until! it was granted by parlia- 
ment unto the ſucceſſor; but in all thoſe times, (being for 
the moſt part peaceable, and not burdened with like 
charges and neceſſities, as theſe modern times) the parlia- 
ment did moſt readily and chearfully, in the beginning of 
every of thoſe reigns, grant the ſame, as a thing moſt ne- 
cellary for the guarding of the ſeas, ſafety and defence of 
the realm, and ſupportation of the royal dignity. And in 
the time of our royal father of bleſſed memory, he enjoyed 
the ſame a full year, wanting very few days, before his 
parliament began; and above a year before the act of par- 
liament for the grant of it was paſſed. And yet when the 
parliament was aſſembled, it was granted without difficulty. 
And in our own time, we quietly received the ſame three 
years and more, expecting with patiencein ſeveral parliaments 
the like grant thereof, as had been made to ſo many of our 
predeceſſors; the houſe of commons ſtill profeſſing, that 
multitude of other buſineſſes, and not want of willingne(; 
on their part, had cauſed the ſettling thereof to be fo long 
deferred. And therefore finding fo much reaſon and ne- 
ceſſity for the receiving of the ordinary duties in the cul- 
tom-houſe, to concur with the practice of fuch a ſucceſ- 
ſion of kings and queens, famous for wiſdom, juſtice and 
government, and nothing to the contrary, but that in- 
tended remonſtrance, hatched out of the paſſionate brains 
of a few particular perſons; we thought it was ſo far from 


the wiſdom and duty of a houſe of parliament, as we could 


not think that any moderate and diſcreet man (upon com- 
pofed thoughts, ſetting aſide paſſion and diſtemper) could 
be againſt receiving of tunnage and poundage ; eſpecially 


ſince we do, and till muſt purſue thoſe ends, and undergo | 
that charge for which it was firſt granted to the crown ; it 


having been ſo long and conſtantly continued to our pre- 


deceſſors, as that in four ſeveral acts of parliament, for the 


granting thereof to king Edward the ſixth, queen Mary, 
queen Elizabeth, and our bleſſed father, it is in express 


terms mentioned, to have been had and enjoyed by the 2 
f e yer 


2 


« yeral kings, named in thoſe acts, time out of mind, by ChariesT, 
& authority of partiament. And therefore upon theſe reaſons 15 29. 
« we held it agreeable to our kingly honour, and eceſſaR 
« for the ſafety and good of our kingdom, to continue the ? 
« receipt thereof, as ſo many of our predeceſſors had den 
« Wherefore when a few merchants (being at firſt but ante or 
« two) fomented, as it is well known, by thoſe evil ſpirits that 
© would have hatched that undutiful remonſtrance, began to 
« oppoſe the payment of our accuſtomed duties in the cuſtom- 
© houſe, we gave order to the officers of our euſtoms to 
&« on, notwithſtanding that oppolition, in the feceivin; of 
©« the uſual duties, and cauſed thoſe that refulcd to be warned 
ce to attend at the council-board, that by tie wiflom 24 
« authority of our council, they might be reduced to ob- 
e dience and duty; where ſome of them, without rever41ez 
4 or reſpect to the honour nd dignity of that preſence, be- 
ci haved themſelves with ſuch boldneſs and inſolency of ipcech, 
« as was not to be endured by a far meaner afiembly,- much 
« leſs to be countenanced by a houſe of parliament, againſt 
the body of our privy-countil, Act 
„ And as in this ve did, what in :t:aſon and honour was 
« fit for the preſent, io on: thoughts were daily intentive 
« upon the re- aſſembling Ct eur parliament, with full in- 
« tention on our part, to tak- away all ill-underſtanding 
e between us and our people; hefe loves, a3 we deſire to | 
“ continue and preſerve, ſo we uſed our beſt exviezucut; to 
6 prepare and facilitate the way to it. And to this end, 
© having taken a ſtrict and exact ſurvey of our government, 
both in the church and common-wealth, and what things 
were moſt fit and neceſſary to be reformed : we found in 
* the firſt place, that much exception had been taken at a 
book, entitled, Apello Czfarem, or, An Appeal to Czfar ; 1 
and publiſhed in the year 1625, by Richard Montague, 1 
* then batchelor of divinity, and now biſhop of Chicheſter; | 
* and becauſe it did open the way to thoſe ſchiſms and di- 1 
* viſions, which have ſince enſued in the church, we did for [14 
© remedy and redreſs thereof, and for the ſatisfaction of the | 
** conſciences of our good people, not only by our public | 
* proclamation, call in that book, which miniſtred matter | j 
5 of offence; but to prevent the like danger for hereafter, | | 
8 re-printed the articles of religion, eſtabliſhed in the time of a) | 
queen Elizabeth of famous memory; and by a deelara- | 
tion before thoſe articles, we did tie and reftrain all opi- 1 
, nions to the ſenſe of thoſe articles, that nothing might be in 
left for private fanvies and innovations, For we call | lf | 
* « God | | i 
3 | 
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God to record, before whom we ſtand, that it is, and 3. 
ways hath been our heart's deſire, to be found worthy 9 
that title, which we account the moſt glorious in all oy; 
crown, defender of the faith. Neither ſhall we ever give 
way to the authoriſing of any thing, whereby any innoyz- 
tion may ſteal or creep into the church; but to preſerve 
that unity of doctrine and diſcipline eftabliſhed in the 
time of queen Elizabeth, whereby the church of England 
hath ſtood and flouriſhed ever ſince, 
And as we were carcful to make up all breaches and 
rents in religion at home, ſo did we by our proclamation 
and commandment, for the execution of laws ayaint pric ft 
and popiſh recuſants, fortify all ways and approaches agaial! 
that foreign enemy; which if it hath not ſucceeded accord- 
ing to our intention, we mult lay the fault where it is, in 
the ſubordinate officers and miniſters in the country, b 
whoſe remiſſneſs, jefuits and prieſts eſcape without appre- 
henſion; and recuſants from thoſe convictions and penaitic 
which the law and our commandment would have! inflict 
on them. For we do profeſs, that as it is our duty, [0 
{hall be our care to command and direct well; but it is the 
part of others to perform the miniſterial office. And wien 
we have done our office, we ſhail account ourfelt, and al 
charitable men will account us innocent, both to God « and 
men. And thoſe that are negligent, we will cficcm 
culpable both to God and us; and therefore will exnck 
that hereafter they give us a better account. 
&« And as we have been careful for the ſettling of rei12:0", 
and quieting the church; ſo were we not unmindlal a 
the preſervation of the juſt and ancient liberties of our l. 
jects, which we ſecured to them by our gracious anſwer 
the petition in parliament, having not ſince that time done 
any act whereby to infringe them. But our care is, or 
hereafter ſhall be, to keep them intire and inv iolable, © 
we would do our own right and fovercignty, having #0! 
that purpoſe enrolled the petition and anſwer in our court: 
of juſtice. | 
Next to the care of religion, and of our ſubjects rights 
we did our beſt for the provident and well-ordering ef that 
aid and ſupply, which was granted us the Jaſt ſcſton, 
whereof no part hath been waltfully ſpent, nor p. it to au/ 
other uſe, than thoſe for which it was i and grame-; 
as upon payment of our feet and army; wherein Our Cars 
hath been ſuch. as we choſe rather to diſcontent our d 
friends and allies, and our ncareſt ſervauts, than to lex 
% Qu 
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our ſoldiers and mariners unſatished, whereby any vexation Charlesl. 7 
or diſquiet might ariſe to our people. We have alſo, with 1629. 10 
part of thoſe moneys, begun to ſupply our magazines, and — | 
ſtores of munition, and to put our navy into a conſtant 
form and order. Our fleet is likewiſe fitting, and almoſt in 
a readineſs, whereby the narrow ſeas may ag guarded, com- 
merce maintained, and our kingdom ſecured from all fo- 
“ reign attempts. Theſe acts of ours might have made this 
impreſſion in all good minds, that we were careful to 
direct our counſels, and diſpoſe our actions, as might moſt 
conduce to the maintenance of religion, honour of our go- 
vernment, and ſafety of our people. But with miſchievous 
men once ill- affected, “ü feu bene, ſeu male facta pre- 
«© munt;” and whatſocver once ſeemed amiſs, 


a  \ 


„ 


18 ever re- 
membred ; but good endeavours are never regarded, 


% Now all theſe thin, 27S, that were the chief complaints the 
laſt ſeſſion, being by our princely care fo ſeriouſly reformed, 
the parliament re-afi-mbled the 28th of January laſt, We 
A according to the candour and lincerity of our own 
thoughts, that men would have framed themſelves for the 
affecting of a right underſtanding between us and our peo- 
* ple. But ſome tew malevolent perſons, like empirics and 
leud artiſts, did ſtrive to make new work, and to have 
ſome diſcaſe on foot, to keep themſelves in requeſt, and to 
be employed and entertained in the cure. And yet to 
manifeſt how much offences have been diminiſhed, the 
committees for grievances, committees for courts of juſtice, 
and committees for trade, have, ſince the fitting down of 
the parliament, received few complaints, and thoſe ſuch | 
as they themielves have not tho ught to be of that mo- | 
| 
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ment or importance, with which our ears ſhould be ac- [| 
quainted, | 
No ſooner therefore wes the parliament ſet down, but Ci 
theſe ill- affected men began to ſow and diſperſe their jea- 
louſies, by caſting out ſome glances and doubtful f, deeches, 
as it the {ubje ct had not been ſo clearly and well dealt with, | | 
touching their liberties, and touching the petition anſwere 

the aſt parliament, This being a plauiible theme, thought 


— 


0 . , i 1 a | 
on for an ill purpoſe, ealily took hold on the minds of | 
; 
| 


o 


many, that knew not the practice. And thereupon the 


4+ 


— 


ſecond day of the pa rliament, 2 committee was appointed _ 
to lcarch, whether the petit ion and our anſwer thereunto | | 

were walled | in the anne at roll, and in the courts at 11 
Weſtminſter, and in what manner the ſame was done. And 
a day was alſo then appointed, or: u which the houſe being 
re- 
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Charles], ©© reſolved into a committee, ſhould take into conſideration 
1629. thoſe things, wherein the liberty of the ſubject had been in- 
. vaded, againſt the petition of right. This, though it pro- 
; & duced no other effect of moment or importance, yet was 
& ſufficient to raiſe a jealouſy againſt our proceedings, in 
& ſuch as were not well acquainted with the ſincerity and 
& clearneſs of them. There followed another of no leſs 
& ſkill; for although our proceeding before the parliament, 
5 about matters of religion, might have ſatisfied any mo- 
& derate men, of our zealous care thereof, (as we are ſure it 
did the moſt) yet, as bad ſtomachs turn the beſt things into 
ce their own nature, for want of good digeſtion ; ſo theſe di- 
& {tempered perſons have done the like of our good intents, 
« by a bad and ſiniſter interpretation: for, when they did 
& obſerve, that many honeſt and religious minds in that 
& houſe did complain of thoſe dangers that did threaten the 
& church; they likewiſe took the ſame word in their mouth, 
< and their cry likewiſe was, © templum domini, templum 
& domini,” when the true care of the church never came in- 
« to their hearts: and what the one did out of zeal unto re- 
& ligion, the other took up as a plauſible theme, to deprare 
« our government, as if we, our clergy and council, were 
c either ſenſeleſs or careleſs of religion, and this wicked prac- 
& tice hath been, to make us ſeem to walk before our peo» 
ce ple, as if we halted before God. 

“% Having, by theſe artifices, made a jealous impreſſion 
© in the hearts of many; and a day being appointed to treat 
of the grant of tunnage and poundage, at the time pre- 
< fixed, all expreſs great willingneſs to grant it. But a new 
« ftrain is found out, that it could not be done without great 
c peril to the right of the ſubject, unleſs we ſhould diſclaim 
<« any right therein, but by grant in parliament; and {hould 
* cauſe all thoſe goods to be reſtored, which, upon com- 
<«< mandment from us, or our council, were ſtayed by ou 
« officers until thoſe duties were paid, and conſequently 
« ſhould put ourſelves out of the poſſeſſion of the tunnage 
« and poundage, before they were granted; for elſe, it was 
<< pretended, the ſubject ftood not in fit caſe to grant it. 4 
« fancy and cavil raiſe of purpoſe to trouble the buſineſs ; it 
c being evident, that all the kings before named did receive 
ce that duty, and were in actual poſſeſſion of it, before, and 


& at the very time when it was granted to them by parlia- 


e ment. And although we, to remove all difficulties, did 
c from our own mouth, in thoſe clear and open terms, that 


** might have ſatisfied any moderate and well-diſpoſed * 
» C- 
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declare, that it was our meaning, by the gift of our people, Charles. 
« to enjoy it; and that we did not challenge it of right, but 1629. 

« took it ** de bene eſſe,” ſhewing thereby, not the right, 
« but the neceſſity by which we were to take it, (wherein B 
« we deſcended, for their ſatisfaction, ſo far beneath our- 

« ſelf, as we are confident never any of our predeceſſors did 

« the like, or was the like ever required or expected from 

« them.) Yet for all this, the bill of tunnage and poundage 

de was lau aſide, upon pretence, they mult firſt clear the 

« right of the ſubject therein; under colour whereof, they 

« entertain the complaints, not only of John Rolles, a member 

« of their houſe, but alſo of Richard Chambers, John Foukes, 

« and Bartholomew Gilman, againſt the officers of our cuſ- 

« toms, for detaining their goods, upon refuſal to pay the 

« ordinary duty, accuſtomed to be paid for the ſame. And 

« upon theſe complaints, they ſend for the officers of the 

« cuſtoms, enforcing them to attend day after day, by the 

© ſpace of a month together; they cauſe them to produce 

ce their letters patents under our great ſea], and the warrants 

« made by our privy-council, for levying of thoſe duties. 

They examine the officers upon what queſtions they pleaſe, 

thereby to entrap them for doing our ſervice and command - 

© ment. In theſe and other their proceedings, becauſe we 

* would not give the leaſt ſhew of interruption, we endured 

« long with much patience, both theſe and ſundry other 

« ſtrange and exorbitant incroachments and uſurpations, ſuch 

as were never before attempted in that houſe, 

We are not ignorant how much that houſe hath of late 
years endeavoured to extend their privileges, by ſetting up 
general committees for religion, for courts of juſtice, for 
* trade, and the like; a courſe never had until of late: fo 
as, where in former times the knights and burgeſſes were 
* wont to communicate to the houſe ſuch buſineſs as they 
brought from their countries; now there are ſo many chairs 
. © erected, to make enquiry upon all forts of men, where 
** complaints of all ſorts are entertained, to the unſufferable 
* diſturbance and ſcandal of juſtice and government, which 
having been tolerated a while by our father and ourſelf, 
* hath daily grown to more and more height; inſomuch that 
5 young lawyers fitting there, take upon them to decry the 
* opinions of the judges; and ſome have not doubted to 
maintain, that the reſolutions of that houſe muſt bind the 
* judges; a thing never heard of in ages paſt. But, in this 
« laſt allembly of parliament, they have taken on them much 
*© more than ever before. 


Vor. VIII. I „ They 
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« They ſent meſſengers to examine our attorney-gener;], 


& (who is an officer of truſt and ſecrecy) touching the exe. 
[4 


* cution of ſome commandments of ours, of which, with. 
& out our leave firſt obtained, he was not to give account tg 
c any but ourſelf, They ſent a captious and directory mel. 
4 ſage to the lord-treaſurer, chancellor, and barons of the 
& exchequer, touching ſome judicial proceedings of their; 
& jn our court of exchequer. 

« They ſent meſſengers to examine upon ſundry queſtions, 
c our two chief-juſtices, and three other of our judge, 
& touching their judicial proceedings at the gaol-delivery 2 

«© Newgate, of which they are not accountable to the houſe 

6 of commons. | 

& And whereas ſuits were commenced in our court gf 
& ſtar-chamber, againſt Richard Chambers, John Foules, 
& Bartholomew Gilman, and Richard Philips, by our at. 
& torney-general, for great miſdemeanors ;z they relolyed 

& that they were to have privilege of parliament againſt u; 
& for their perſons, for no other cauſe, but becauſe they 
c had petitions depending in that houſe ; and (which is more 
6 ſtrange) they reſolved that a ſignification ſhould be made 
& from that houſe by a letter, to iſſue under the hand of 
& their ſpeaker, unto the lord-keeper of our great-ſeal, that 
& no attachment ſhould be granted out againſt the ſaid 
& Chambers, Foukes, Gilman, or Philips, during their (aid 
66 privilege of parliament. Whereas it is far above the 
«© power of that houſe, to give directions to any of our 
&« courts at Weſtminſter, to ſtop attachments againſt any 
“ man, though never ſo ſtrongly privileged ; the breach of 
& privilege being not in the court that grants, but in the 
« party or miniſter that puts in execution ſuch attachments. 
And therefore, if any ſuch letter had come to the lord- 
«* keeper, as it did not, he ſhould have highly offended us 
& if he had obeyed it. Nay, they went ſo far, as they 
& ſpared not the honour of our council- board, but examined 
„ their proceedings in the caſe of our cuſtomers, interro- 
& gating what this or that man of our council ſaid, in di- 
cc rection of them in the buſineſs committed to their charge. 
& And when one of the members of that houſe, ſpeaking of 
6 our counſellors, ſaid, we had wicked counſel ; and another 
6 ſaid, That the council and judges ſought to trample under 
6 feet the liberty of the ſubject; and a third traduced our 
t court of ſtar- chamber, for the ſentence given againſt da- 
„ vage, they paſſed without check or cenſure by the hoe. 


„ By which may appear how far the members of that w_ 
6 have 
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& have of late ſwollen beyond the rules of moderation, and Charlesl. 
« the modeſty of former times ; and this under pretence of 1629. 
« privilege and freedom of ſpeech, whereby they take liberty 
« to declare againſt all authority of council and courts ate 
« their pleaſure. 

They ſent for our ſheriff of London to examine him in 
« a cauſe whereof they had no juriſdiction; their true and 
« antient juriſdiction extending only to their own members, 
« and to the conſervation of their privileges, and not to the 
« cenſure of foreign perſons and cauſes, which have no re- 
« lation to their privileges, the ſame being but a late inno- 
« yation. And yet upon an enforced ſtrain of a contempt 
« for not anſwering to their ſatisfaction, they commit him 
« to the Tower of London, uſing that outward pretext for 
« a cauſe of committing him, the true and inward cauſe be- 
« ing, for that he had ſhewed himſelf dutiful to us and our 
« commandments, in the matter concerning our cuſtoms, 

« In theſe innovations (which we will never permit again) 
« they pretended indeed our ſervice ; but their drift was, to 
« break, by this means, through all reſpects and ligaments 
« of government, and to erect an univerſal overſwaying 
6e power to themſelves, which belongs only to us, and not 
eto them. 

« Laſtly, In their proceedings againſt our cuſtomers ; they 
« went about to cenſure them as delinquents, and to puniſh 
them, for ſtaying ſome goods of ſome factious merchants, 
ein our ſtore-houſe, for not paying thoſe duties which them- 
« ſelves had formerly paid, and which the cuſtomers, with- 
« out interruption, had received of all other merchants, 
many years before, and to which they were authorized, 
both by our great ſeal, and by ſeveral directions and com- 
mandments from us and our privy-council, 
« To give ſome colour to their proceedings herein, they 
went about to create a new privilege, (which we will 
never admit) That a parliament-man hath privilege for 
his goods againſt the king; the conſequence whereof would 
* be, That he may not be conſtrained to pay any duties to 
the king, during the time of privilege of parliament, It 
eis true, they would have this caſe to have been between 
** the merchants, and our farmers of our cuſtoms, and have 
ſerved them from our intereſt and commandment, thereby 
the rather to make them liable to the cenfure and puniſh- 
ment of that houſe. But on the other ſide, we hdidin 
it both unjuſt and diſhonourable, to withdraw ourſelf from 
our officers, in any thing they did by our commandment, 
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or to diſavow any thing that we had enjoined to be done; 
upon Monday the 23d of February, ſent a meſſage unte 
them by ſecretary Coke, thanking him for the reſpec they 
had ſhewed, in ſevering the intereſt of our farmers from 
our own intereſt and commandment. Nevertheleſs, we 


were bound in honour to acknowledge a truth, that, what 


was dene by them, was done by our expreſs command. 
ment and direction; and if for doing thereof our farmer; 
ſhould ſuffer, it would highly concern us in honour, 
Which meſſage was no ſooner delivered unto them, but 
in a tumultuous and diſcontented manner they called, 
Adjourn, adjourn ; and thereupon, without any cauſe giver 
on our part, in a very unuſual manner, adjourned until | 
the Wedneſday following. 

„On which day, by the uniform wiſdom of our privy- 
council, we cauſed both houſes to be adjourned until the 
ſecond day of March; hoping that in the mean time, 2 
better and more right underſtanding might be begotten he- 
tween us and the members of that houſe, whereby the pat. 
liament might come to an happy iſſue. 

«« But underſtanding by good advertiſement, that their dil. 
content did not in that time digeſt and paſs away; we 
reſolved to make a ſecond adjournment until the 10th of 
March; which was done, as well to take time to ourſelf, 
to think of ſome means to accommodate thoſe difficulties, 
as to give them time to adviſe better; and accordingly, 
we gave commandment for a fecond adjournment in both 
houſes, and for ceſſation of all buſineſs till the day appoint- 
ed; which was very dutifully obeyed in the higher-houſe, 
no man contradicting or queſtioning it. But when the {ame 
commandment was delivered in the houſe of commons by 
their ſpeaker, it was ſtraitways contradicted, and althougi 
the ſpeaker declared unto them, it was an abſolute right 
and power in us to adjourn, as well as to prorogue or diſ- 
ſolve; and declared and read unto them divers precedents 
of that houſe, to warrant the ſame; yet our command- 
ment was moſt contemptuouſly diſobeyed ; and ſome riſing 


up to ſpeak, faid, They had buſineſs to do before the 
houſe ſhould be adjourned.” 


Here the king inſerted a long account of what paſſed in the 


houſe, when the ſpeaker was kept by force in the call, 
whilf the remonſtrance was drawing. This account is much 
aggravated, being taken word for word iron the attorney. 


general's 
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eral's information againſt Elliot. But it contains in ſub- CharlesP. 


ſtance no more than what hath been ſaid before. 
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« Whilſt the duke of Buckingham lived, he was entituled dn 


to all the diſtempers and ill-events of former parliaments z 
and therefore much endeavour was uſed to demoliſh him, 
as the only wall of ſeparation between us and our people. 
But now he is dead, no alteration was found among thoſe 
envenomed ſpirits, which troubled then the bleſſed har- 
mony between us and our ſubjects, and continue ſtill to 
trouble it. For now, under the pretence of public care 
of the common-wealth, they ſuggeſt new and cauſeleſs 
fears, which in their own hearts they know to be falſe ; 
and deviſe new engines of miſchief, ſo to caſt a blindneſs 
upon the good affections of our people, that they may not 
ſee the truth and largeneſs of our heart towards them. So 
that now it is manifeſt, the duke was not alone the mark 
theſe men ſhot at, but was only as a near miniſter of ours, 
taken up, on the bve, and in their paſſage to their more 
ſecret deſigns ; which were only to caſt our affairs into a 
deſperate condition, to abate the powers of our crown, 
and to bring our government into obloquy ; that in the 
_ all things may be overwhelmed with anarchy and con- 
fuſion. | 

„We do not impute theſe diſaſters to the whole houſe of 
commons, knowing that there were amongſt them many 
religious, grave, and well-minded men; but the fincerer 
and better part of the houſe was overborn, by the prac- 
tices and clamours of the other, who, careleſs of their 
duties, and taking advantage of the times, and our ne- 
ceſſities, have enforced us to break off this meeting; which 
had it been anſwered with like duty on their parts, as it 
was invited and begun with love on ours, might have 
proved happy and glorious, both to us and this whole na- 
tion. 

We have thus declared the manifold cauſes we had to 
diſſolve this parliament, whereby all the world may ſee 
how much they have forgotten their former engagements 
at the entry into the war, themſelves being perſuaders to 
it; promiſing to make us feared by our enemies, and 
eſteemed by our friends. And how they turned the ne- 
ceſſities grown by that war, to enforce us to yield to con- 
ditions incompatible with monarchy. 

And now that our people may diſcern that theſe. provo- 
cations of evil men (whoſe puniſhments we reſerve to a 
11 3 « due 
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| Charles I.“ due time) have not changed our good intentions to our 
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ſubjects, we do here profeſs to maintain the true religion 
and doctrine eſtabliſhed in the church of England, without 
admitting or conniving at any back-ſliding, either to po. 
pery or ſchiſm. We do alſo declare, That we will main. 
tain the antient and juſt rights and liberties of our ſubje;, 
with ſo much conſtancy and juſtice, that they ſhall have 
cauſe to acknowledge, That, under our government and 
gracious protection, they live in a more happy and free 
eſtate than any ſubjects in the chriſtian world. Yet let ng 
man hereby take the boldneſs to abuſe that liberty, turn. 
ing it to licentiouſneſs, nor miſinterpret the petition, by 
perverting it to a lawleſs liberty, wantonly or frowardly, 
under that or any other colour, to reſiſt lawful and nece!- 
ſary authority. For as we will maintain our ſubjects in 
their juſt liberties, ſo we do and will expect, that they 
yield as much ſubmiſſion and duty to our royal preroga- 
tives, and as ready obedience to our authority and com- 
mandments, as hath been performed to the greateſt of our 
predeceſſors. 

6 And for our miniſters, we will not that they be terrißed 
by thoſe harſh proceedings, that have been ſtrained againſt 
ſome of them. For as we will not command any thing 
unjuſt or diſhonourable, but ſhall uſe our authority and 
prerogatives for the good of our people; ſo we will ex- 
pect, that our miniſters obey us, and they ſhall aſſure 
themſelves we will protect them. 

„As for our merchants, we let them know we ſhall al- 
ways endeavour to cheriſh and enlarge the trade of ſuch 
as be dutiful, without burthening them beyond what is 
fitting: But the duty of five in the hundred, for guarding 
the ſeas, and defence of the realm, to which we hold our- 
ſelves ſtill obliged, (and which duty hath continued with- 
out interruption ſo many ſucceſſions of ages) we hold no 
good or dutiful ſubject will deny it, being ſo neceflary for 
the good of the whole kingdom. And if any factious 
merchant will affront us, in a thing ſo reaſonable, and 
wherein we require no more, nor in no other manner, 
than ſo many of our predeceſſors have done, and have 
been dutifully obeyed : let them not deceive themſelves, 
but be aſſured, that we ſhall find honourable and juſt 
means to ſupport our eſtate, vindicate our ſovereignty, 
and preſerve the authority which God hath put into ou! 
CCC 8 
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t And now having laid down the truth and clearneſs of Charlesl. 


te our proceedings, all wiſe and diſcreet men may eaſily 
« judge of thoſe rumours, and jealous fears, that are mali - 
<« ciouſly and wickedly bruited abroad, and may diſcern by 
« examination of their own hearts, whether (in reſpect of 
« the free paſſage of the goſpel, indifferent and equal ad- 
« miniſtration of juſtice, freedom from oppreſſion, and the 
te oreat peace and quietneſs which every man enjoyeth under 
« his own vine and fig-tree) the happineſs of this nation 
« can be paralleled by any of our neighbour-countries ; and 
cc if not, then to acknowledge their own bleſſedneſs, and 
ce for the ſame be thankful to God, the author of all good- 
© neſs.” 


1629. 


This declaration, or rather apology, produced not the Remark on 


effect the king expected. It was very difficult for the kin 

to perſuade the people, that a dozen members of parliament 
had formed a project to ſubvert the government, to introduce 
anarchy, to uſurp the royal authority, without any appear- 
ance of the leaſt advantage to themſelves or others. it would 
have been ftill more ſtrange, that ſuppoling the king ſo juſt 
a prince, and ſo tender of his people, as he deſired to be 
thought, theſe men ſhould have had ſufficient credit, to bring 
over the majority of the commons to their ſentiments. On 
the other hand, the king defended himſelf very weakly, in 
his declaration, on the articles concerning recuſants, tunnage, 
and poundage, and in general, on the cauſes of the diſſolution 
of the parliament. For in aggravating the commons fault, in 
not inſtantly obeying the adjournment, he not only ſuppoſed his 
power inconteſtable, though it was not ſo, but alſo omitted 
the immediate cauſe of their non-compliance, namely, the 
ſpeaker's refuſal, by his expreſs command, to put the queſtion, 
which was a manifeſt breach of the freedom of parliament, 


this decla- 
ration. 


Complaints therefore and murmurs continued more than Rutworth, 
ever, notwithſtanding this apology. It was publicly ſaid, .,  p- 3+ 


liament, and the liberties of the people; and what was done 
afterwards againſt the impriſoned members, helped not to 
undeceive the nation. It was added, that trade was ruined, 
and religion in danger, and that the kingdom was going to 
be enſlaved, if theſe miſchiefs were not redreſſed by a new 
parliament. The king being informed of theſe rumours, 
publiſhed a proclamation to this effect: 


I i 4 THAT 


Annals, 


the king intended utterly to deſtroy the privileges of the par- a 
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; 16294; © THAT, notwithftaridin his majeſty's late declaration, 
— I + fordſatisfying the minds and affections of his lovin 
Proclama-. s ſubjects, ſome il]-diſpoſed perſons do ſpread falſe and per. 
i tion againſt « njcious rumours abroad, as if the ſcandalous and ſeditious 
| 


rot e propoſition in the houſe of commons, made by an outlawed 


touching <* man, deſperate in mind and fortune, and tumultuouſly 
| arliaments. « taken up by ſome few, after that, by his majeſty's royal 
1 arch 27. 70 | | 1 ' 4 

| Ruſhworth, ©* authority, he had commanded their adjournment, had been 
(] t. ii. p. 3. „ the vote of the whole houſe, whereas the contrary is the 
| 

| 


Act. Pub. ( truth; for it was then decried by the wiſeſt and beſt af 
Aix. p. 02, 


E — — 


c fected, and ſince diſavowed, upon examination, by ſuch az 
e were ſuſpected to have conſented thereunto, and affirmed, 
6 as well by them, as others who ſerved in the houſe that 
« day, to be a thing of a moſt wicked and dangerous conſe. 
4 « quence, to the good eftate of this kingdom; and it appear- 
1 eth to be fo, by thoſe impreſſions which this falſe rumour 
11 „ hath made in mens minds, whereby, out of cauſeleſs fears, 
Ty <« the trade of the kingdom is diſturbed, and merchants diſ- 
« couraged to continue their wonted traffic. His majeſty 
| | © hath thought it expedient, not only to manifeſt the truth 

f <« thereof, but to make known his royal pleaſure ; that thoſe 
« who raiſe or nouriſh falſe reports, ſhall be ſeverely puniſh- 
« ed; and ſuch as chearfully go on with their trade, have al! 
good encouragement ; not purpoſing to over-charge his 
14 « tubjects by any new burthens, but to ſatisfy himſelf with 
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|! e thoſe duties that were received by the king his father of | 
„ « bleſſed memory, which his now majeſty neither can no- i 
8 „ will diſpenſe withal; but ſhall eſteem them unworthy of i 
\ | « his protection who ſhall deny the ſame, his majeſty intend- . 
1 « ing to employ it for the defence of his kingdom, dominion « 
1 & of the ſeas, and ſafe-guard of the merchants, eſpecially c 

« by ſuch ſhipping as are now making ready, and ſuch farther c 

„ preparations for aid of his friends and allies, as need ſhall 6 

©+ require.: And whereas for ſeveral ill ends, the calling again « 

«© of a parliament is divulged, howſoever his majeſty hath ww 


© ſhewed by his frequent meeting with his people, his love to 
- the uſe of, parliaments ; yet the late abuſe having for the p 
« preſent. driven his majeſty unwillingly out of that courſe, h 
gc ſhall account it preſumption for any to preſcribe any time 
to his majeſty for parliaments ; the calling, continuing, 
and diſlolving. of which, is always in the king's own power. 
« And his majeſty ſhall be more inclinable to meet in par- 
« ljament again, when his people ſhall ſee more clearly into 
his intents and actions; when ſuch as have bred this in- 
„ terruption 
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« terruption ſhall receive their condign puniſhment, and thoſe Charles], 
« who are miſled by them, and by ſuch ill reports as are 1629. 
« raiſed upon this occaſion, ſhall come to a better underſtand- 
« ing of his majeſty and themſelves,” 


About this time appeared a writing, entitled, A propo- A writing 
« ſition for his . ſervice, to bridle the impertinency eco 
« of parliaments.” ery probably, if this writing had been king. 
preſented to the king, it would never have been publiſhed. Ruſhworth, 
Accordingly, it was afterwards declared in the ſtar-chamber tom. 8 
to be a ſeditious libel . It ſerves, however, to ſhow, that f, 
many people thought, the King was taking meaſures to throw Annals. 
off the yoke of parliaments, ſince he evidently followed ſome 
of the maxims propoſed in his writing. There was even no 
likelihood of his intending to call another parliament, till he 
had found means of having the commons more at command, 
as he had plainly intimated in his laſt proclamation. 
 Rochel being taken, the king did not think proper to con- The king 
tinue a war with France, which could bring him no advan- — 
tage, nor ſerve him for pretence to aſk money of the parlia- France. 
ment, ſince he was determined not to call one. As France Ruſhworth, 
had no quarrel with him, but concerning the queen's domeſ- 1 f. Paß“ 
tics, which was not a ſufficient motive to continue the war, xix. p. 66, 
a peace was quickly concluded between the two crowns, by 8683. 
the mediation of the Republic of Venice. It was ſigned the — 
14th of April, about a month after the diſſolution of the par- 
liament. France ſo little cared for what had paſſed concern- 
ing the queen's domeſtics, that ſhe was ſatisfied with inſert- 
ing this article in the treaty of peace: The articles and 
contract of the marriage of the queen of Great Britain 
< are to be confirmed faithfully. And as for the ſaid queen's 
* houſhold, if there be any thing to be added or diminiſh- 
< ed, it ſhall be done by a mutual conſent freely and willing- 
* . as It may be judged fit and convenient for the ſervice of Septemberb, 
< the ſaid queen.” The peace was ſworn in September fol- N — 
lowing, (= h ' 

The king had now freed himſelf from the yoke of the EOS 
parliament, and intended not to reſume it. But withal, he te pet ® 


b : l the kings of 
had deprived himſelf of the ſupplies of money, which the England. 


. * Theproje& contained in this writ= committed for diſperſing it, and queſti- 
— was framed in 1613, by fir Ro- oned in the ſtar- chamber; but fir Da- 


ry Dudley, ſon of the earl of Lei- vid Fowles upon oath diſcovered the 
ceſter. 


r. However, the carls of Bedford, author, and ſo ended this buſineſs. 
Somerſe 


t, and Clare, Sir Robert Cotton, Annals, p. 361, Whitelock, p. 14. 
Mr, Selden, and Mr, St, John were : 
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Charles I. parliaments were wont to grant to the kings, not only on 
1629. urgent and extraordinary occaſions, but alſo as marks of af. 


Cauſes of 
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fection and zeal, when the people were pleaſed with the go- 
vernment. One may venture to ſay, no prince in Europe 
equals in riches a king of England, who is beloved by his ſub. 
jects, Not only his ordinary revenues, if well managed, are 
more than ſufficient to enable him to keep a ſplendid and mag. 
nificent court; but it is properly the ſovereign alone who has 
never any need io heap up money againſt any future emergen. 
cies. He finds, at all times, in the purſes of his ſubjects, and by 
a free gift, whatever is neceſſary to ſupport the honour of his 
ſtate, There is no potentate in Europe that can, like him, be 
ſure of never wanting money. But what muſt he do to gain 
the love of his people? Why, a thing the moſt practicable and 
eaſy, the moſt juſt, the moſt adapted to the welfare of his 
kingdom, and to his own intereſt. In a word, he muſt ob- 
ſerve the laws to which himſelf and predeceſſors have conſent- 
ed, and which were deemed neceſſary for king and people, 
'The pride therefore and inſatiable avarice of favorites and 
miniſters, are the only things that make him ſometimes loſc 
the advantages naturally flowing from the conſtitution of the 
e mere Theſe men, impatient of any bounds to theilt 

awleſs ambition of governing with an abſolute ſway, ſeek al 
poſſible means to inſtill into their maſter a defire to ſet him- 
felf above the laws, and to become like other monarchs, T hat 
is, they do all that lies in their power to change the king's 
true and ſolid happineſs into real miſery. For though a king 
of England ſhould render himſelf abſolute, he could never, by 
oppreſſion and violence, obtain from his people what he may 


_ freely receive, by ſubmitting to the laws and conſtitution ot 


the government. We have ſeen in the two late reigns ol 
William III. and queen Anne, and we daily ſee in that of 
the prince on the throne, ſuch undeniable proofs of what 
advance, that I think it needleſs to ſay any more. I ſhall only 
obſerve, that the kings of England, who were the moll fa- 
mous and moſt eſteemed, as Edward I. Edward III. Henry V. 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, conſtantly followed the ſame 
maxims, and thereby rendred their reigns proſperous and hap- 
py, Whereas James I. Charles I. Charles II. James II. who 
took a contrary courſe, became miſerable, and performed no- 
thing either for their own or the nation's glory. | 

Charles I. like the king his father, was very fond of ardi- 


the people's trary power, and had no favorites or minifters, but what wer 


Gilcontent. 


of the ſame principles. His privy- council became by degrees 
an abſolute court, which. thought itſelf above the laws. The 
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ſlar- chamber was another court, the moſt rigorous that ever Charles I. 
was, the ſeverity whereof fell chiefly upon thoſe who pre- 1629. 
tended to diſpute the prerogative- royal. The high- commiſſio .. 
perfectly ſeconded the council and ſtar- chamber, and under 

colour of putting a ſtop to ſchiſm, oppreſſed, as puritans, 

thoſe that refuſed to ſubmit to a deſpotic power. In ſhort, 

the judges of the realm being all choſen by the court, and de- 

voted to the king, omitted no opportunity to ſupport the pre- 
rogative-royal, and raiſe it as high as the king defired. The 
parliament only could cure theſe diſorders, but the king was 
determined to call no more, the maxims of the parliament 

being diametrically oppoſite to his. He thought the parlia- 

ment had much incroached upon the prerogative-royal in the 
foregoing reigns, and the parliament could not help dreading 

the conſequences of the general maxims, which the king was 
endeavouring to introduce into the government ; and the ra- 

ther, as they ſaw plainly, theſe conſequences were not bare 
ſpeculations, but were put in practice. This dread induced 

them to deny the king ſome things readily granted by former 
parliaments to his predeceſſors, becauſe they were free from 

any ſuch fears. But as the nation in general was more in- 

clined to be ruled by the parliament than by the court, theſe 
contraſts bred in the minds of the people a diſtaſte to the court, 

the fatal effects whereof the king afterwards experienced. 

By the diſſolution of the late parliament, and by his reſolu- Leſſening of 
tion never to call another, which was univerſally known, the arab. . 
king had. not only deprived himſelf of the extraordinary ſup- ; 
plies he might have expected from the commons, but had alſo 
done himſelf great prejudice with reſpect to his treaſury, 

The five ſubſidies granted by the parliament, fell very ſhort 
of what was expected. As every man's quota towards a ſub- 
lidy is ſettled by commiſſioners in each county, and by aſſiſ- 
tants belonging to the towns and villages, in proportion to his 
poſſeſſions, either poverty, or decay of trade, or ſome ſuch ex- 
cue, was pleaded to leſſen the tax. On the other hand, the 
commiſſioners and aſſiſtants not being inclined to the court, 
allowed very readily theſe excuſes, and appeared much more 
apt to favour their countrymen than the king. This occa- 
tioned a great diminution of the uſual value of the ſubſidies : 
moreover, tunnage and poundage were not paid without force. 

here was continual occaſion to uſe violence, to ſeize the 
effects, and impriſon the merchants, to oblige them to pay 
What the houſe of commons had declared illegal, Beſides, 
they practiſed a thouſand artifices to defraud the king of a 
duty, which they thought was unjuſtly laid upon them. To 
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Charles I. cure theſe inconveniencies, the council was forced to give very 
1629. ſtrict orders, even to the impowering the officers of the cuf. 

— toms to enter into any ſhip, veſſel, or houſe, and to ſearch 
- Bey. nog in any trunk or cheſt, and break = bulk whatſoever, in de. 
the cuſtoms, fault of the payment of cuſtoms. - But beſides, that this had 
Ruſhworth, never been practiſed. before, another inconvenience aroſe, 
* 5.8 9. Theſe officers, under colour of ſearching, uſed many oppreſ- 
p. 366. Hons and rogueries, which cauſed the people ſtill the more to 
Another exclaim. In a word, the king had not half the profit from 
3 tunnage and poundage that he received before his quarrel with 
Ruſhworth, the parliament, and the people were much more. diſſatisfied 
Ibid. than ever. But to hinder their diſcontent from turning into 
rebellion, the council gave ſtrict orders to have the militia, 

both horſe and foot, compleated, armed, and inſtructed in the 

exerciſe of arms . It was thereby intended to intimidate the 

people, and keep them in awe, whilft on the other hand, 


they were amuſed with orders for the rigorous execution of 


P. 17. the laws againſt recuſants. But theſe orders mul have been 


Annals, 


neglected, ſince the people's complaints upon that ſubject never 
Several ma. Cealed during the whole courſe of this reign. 

re- Mean while, as the king wanted money, and it was eaſy to 
which bring foreſee, that his ordinary revenues would not be ſufficient to 
erence rn ſupply his expences, the miniſters found no better way to in- 
Ruſhworth, creaſe the king's revenue, than by granting monopolies. That 
t. ii. p. 12, is, the king, by his letters-patents, formed companies, to 
28 whom alone he gave the privilege of ſelling certain goods ot 
wares, and who were to pay him for it ſuch a yearly reve- 
nue. This was directly contrary to the rights of the peo- 
ple, and very deſtructive to trade: but in thoſe days, the good 
of the nation was what the court had leaſt in view. This 
abuſe went ſo far, that in a manner all ſort of commodities 
were monopolized, and the ſale engroſſed by ſome company, 
even to old rags. I ſhall not here ſpecify theſe monopolies, 
becauſe, not having been all eſtabliſhed at once, they wil 
perhaps be mentioned hereafter 8. 

f And for the exercifing, and keep- « the envy and reproach of which came 
ing the militia in good order, each coun- © to the king, the profit to other men; 
ty was aſſeſſed at a certain rate for the „ infomuch that of 200,0001, draw? 
entertainment of a muſter-maſter, Ruſh- * by theſe ways in one year, ſcarce 150%! 
worth, tom. ii. p. 10,-An order was ( came to the king. Tom. i. p. 53 
alſo made for raiſing money, by com- This year died Sir John Elliot, George 
pounding. with recuſants. Idem. p. 13. Carew earl of Totnels, a commander in 
—— And Fommiffion for confirming de- the Iriſh wars under queen Elizabeth, 
feQtive titles, p. 49. and John Speed the hiſtorian.— May, 

E Thus, as the lord Clarendon. ob- Sir Edward Herbert was created baten 
ſerves, ** unjuſt projects of all kinds, Herbert of Cherbury. Rymer's Fed, 
«© many ridiculous, many ſcandalous, tom, xix. p. 132. ; 
« all ve.y grievous, were ſet on foot; 
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Since the king had undertaken to break with France, the Charles I. 
niſh war was no more talked upon than if there had been 1630. 
no ſuch thing, though in all the ſpeeches to the foregoing —— 
parliaments, and in all the meflages to the commons, he had Jet 
endeavoured to ſhow how neceflary this war was for the wel- with Spain. 
fare of all Europe, and eſpecially of England. He had fre- AR. Pub. 
quently inſinuated, that England and Ireland were in ſo great 1 er 
danger of being invaded by the Spaniards, that it was not Ruſhworth, 
poſſible to be too ſpeedy in applying a remedy to ſo urgent an t. ii. p. 75. 

evil. And yet, the Spaniards never made any attempt that 
might confirm the fears, the king would have inſpired the 
parliament ' with. The king of Spain, contented with not 
being attacked, undertook nothing againſt England, know- 
ing he was in no danger from that quarter. However, after 
the concluſion of the peace between France and England, he 
thought proper to end the war with the Engliſh, to which 
he met with no obſtacle, Charles not being in condition to _ . 
continue it. So a peace between the two crowns, after ſome 8 
negotiations, was concluded in November 1630. Novemb. 5. 
Preſbyterianiſm had lately gained ground in England, not- The king's 
withſtanding the ſtrong oppolition of the biſhops and particu- yr har" 
larly of Laud biſhop of London, ſworn enemy to the puri- e 
tans. This prelate ſeldom miſſed any opportunity to ſhow the preſby- 
his hatred to them, and ſuch opportunities very frequently A 555 
offered. Beſides that he was the king's moſt intimate coun- xix, p. 450, 
ſellor, eſpecially for eccleſiaſtical matters, he had almoſt the Ruſhworth, 
ſole direction of the high-commiſſion, after the archbiſhop of , 
Canterbury was excluded on account of Sibthorp's ſermon. Annals, 
He ſo managed therefore, to prevent the growth of preſbyte- p. 354. 
11aniſm, that the king ſent certain inſtructions to the arch- -— x ** 
biſhops, with a command to impart them to the biſhops of 
their provinces, in order to their being obſerved. The chief 
end of theſe inſtructions was to hinder any preſbyterian mini- 
ſter from creeping into the church of England, and to diſco- 
ver the careleſs obſervers of the rites preſcribed by the canons 
Laud himſelf was the author of theſe inſtructions, which were 
agreeable to ſome conſiderations, for the better ſettling of the 
church-government, preſented by him to the king fome time 
before. As the preſbyterians were not ignorant from whence 
the evil ſprung, they entertained an implacable enmity to that 
prelate, the effects whereof they made him feel afte: wards, 
when they found an opportunity. 
This year the king had the ſatisfaction of having a ſon Bith of 
cn Charles, of whom the queen was delisered the 29th of 3 
ay, 
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CharlesI. Guſtavus Adolphus king of Sweden, had expreſſed a preat 

1630. deſire to relieve Germany, oppreſſed by the emperor, but his 
wars with Poland had prevented the execution of his deſign, 
Negotiation Upon that account the kings of France and England joined 
with the together to procure a peace between theſe two crowns, in 


— hoc which they ſucceeded at laſt. The French king's aim was to 


' Ruſhworth, humble the houſe of Auſtria by this diverſion, and Charles 


wo Pe 35» hoped, that by the king of Sweden's means, he ſhould recover 
32533» the Palatinate for his brother-in-law. The peace, I have juſt 
De Prade. mentioned; was no ſooner concluded, than the king of Swe- 
Bilde, Hut den prepared to enter Germany at the head of a powerful 
Mem. of army. At the ſame time, he made a private agreement with 
Hamilt. the king of England, whereby Charles engaged to furniſh him 
ck 1 with ſix thouſand men, in the marquiſs of Hamilton's name, 
Eooomen AS if that lord had raiſed theſe troops at his own charge. Theſe 
under the articles ſeldom deceive : but however they give the princes 
N of who uſe them, the aſſurance to ſay, it is done againit their 
ic of Conſent. That | may not return to this affair, I ſhall ſay 
Hamilton. here in two words, Charles was the dupe of Guſtavus. When 
the Swede, after ſeveral victories over the Imperialiſts, was 
able in his turn to aſſiſt the king of Bohemia, he would have 
laid ſuch hard terms upon him, that he could not think of 
accepting them, So Charles withdrew his troops, which had 
done good ſervice in the war, and recalled Sir Henry Van, 
who was with the king of Sweden in quality of ambaſlador. 
Thus ended this ſort of league, the particulars whereof I think 
it needleſs to relate, ſince it cauſed no alteration in the affairs 

of this reign. 
A commiſ- 1 return now to domeſtic affairs. The king's ordinary te- 
og cen Venues not ſufficing for his expences, it was neceſlary to find 
ko who means to raiſe a further ſupply. One of theſe means was, to 
had neglect- attack ſuch as had neglected to receive the order of knight- 
ee hood at the king's coronation, though they had been ſum- 
Jan. 28. moned. It was an antient cuſtom from the conqueſt, that 
Act. Pub. ſuch as had fifteen pounds a year in land, were obliged to ſerve 
om :19, the king in his wars; and thoſe who were not capable of ſerv 
vlys, ing, compounded with the king, and for a certain ſum were 
Kulbworth, releaſed from that ſervice, Jo this end, thoſe who were 
un,“ worth fifteen pounds a year, were to be made knights, that 
* is, fit to ſerve the king. In proceſs of time, the number of 
thoſe who. were to take the order of knighthood, was limited 
to ſuch as had twenty pounds a year. What was at firſt but 
a bare cuſtom, was turned into a law in the reign of Ed- 
ward II. and after that ſome of the following kings took ad 


vantage of it, as may be ſeen in Rymer's Collection of Þ * 


my min © wm, wi, ew „ im. 
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Ads. But in general, though this ſtatute was not aboliſhed, Charles J. 
it had however been long diſuſed, Charles I. going upon the 1630, 
ſtatute's being ſtill in force, ſince it was never expreſsly re 
pealed, put it in practice at his coronation, and pretended to 
uſe great condeſcenſion, in ſummoning to take knighthood 
ſuch only as had forty pounds a year, though at that time 
forty pounds were much leſs than twenty pounds in the days 
of Edward II. He found but very few willing to obey theſe 
ſummons, the uſe whereof was entirely forgotten. The king 
himſelf overlooked this non- compliance, perhaps for fear it 
mi ht be ſome prejudice to him with regard to the ſupplies 
he was to aſk of the parliament. But after the diſſolution of 
the third parliament, he did not think himſelf obliged to the 
ſame caution. He appointed therefore commiſſioners to com- 
pound with thoſe who had neglected to appear, as well for 
their contempt, as for being excuſed from receiving the or- 
der of knighthood. The commiſſioners had this inſtruction, 
« To take no leſs than after the rate of thrice and half as 
© much, as the perfons compounding were found rated in 
ce the ſubſidy.” Multitudes being ſummoned upon this oc- 
caſion, the compoſitions brought the king above a hundred 
thouſand pounds. This was looked upon afterwards as a griev- 
ous oppreſſion, and the parliament repealed the ftatute on 
which it was grounded. | 
I have already ſpoken of biſhop Laud's extraordinary zeal Innovations 
for the church of England. This church, at the reformation, 2 che divine 
thought fit to retain ſome ceremonies, not as abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, but rather as indifferent, and which conſequently ſhe 
believed it not proper to remove from the divine ſervice, 
Laud was not only ſcrupulouſly attached to theſe ceremonies, 
but alſo to every thing that ſerved to adorn the externals of 
religion, and ſeemed more inclined to increaſe the number, 
than ſuppreſs any of thoſe that moſt offended the puritans. 
He gave a proof of this inclination, when he conſecrated St. 
Catherine-Creed church, which had been lately repaired. On 
this occaſion he uſed ſome formalities which he might have 
forborn, as being too like what is practiſed in the church of 
— on ſuch ſolemnities. The manner of conſecration was 
thus: 
At the biſhop's approach to the weſt- door of the church, 627. 
* ſome that were prepared for it, cried with a loud voice, Ceremonies 
Open, open ye everlaſting doors, that the King of glory obſerved by 
may enter in!“ And preſently the doors were opened: and 8 
** the biſhop, with ſome doctors, and many other principal gestion of 
„men, went in, and immediately falling down upon his St. Catte- 
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* knees, with his eyes lifted up, and his arms ſpread abroad, 
* uttered theſe words: This place is holy, the ground is 
* holy, In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, 1 
« pronounce it holy.” 

Then he took up ſome of the duſt, and threw it up into 
the air ſeveral times, in his going up towards the chance], 
« When they approached near to the rail and communion- 
table, the biſhop bowed towards it ſeveral times, and re- 
* turning, they went round the church in proceſſion, ſaying 
* the 100th Pſalm; after that the 19th Pſalm, and then aid 
te a form of prayer, Lord Jeſus Chriſt, &c.“ and conclud- 
© ing, © We conſecrate this church, and ſeparate it unto 
«© thee, as holy ground, not to be profaned any more to com- 
© mon ule.” 

« After this the biſhop being near the communion-table, 
„and taking a written book in his hand, pronounced curſes 
«© upon thoſe that ſhould afterwards prophane that holy place, 
« by muſters of ſoldiers, or keeping prophane law-courts, 
* or carrying burdens through it, and at the end of every 
«© curſe, he bowed towards the eaſt, and ſaid, ** Let all tho 
«« people ſay, Amen.“ 

„When the curſes were ended, he pronounced a number 
<« of bleſſings upon all thoſe that had any hand in framing and 
building of that ſacred and beautiful church, and thoſe that 
had given, and ſhould hereafter give any chalices, plate, 
* ornaments, or utenſils; and at the end of every bleſſing, 
1% he bowed towards the eaſt, ſaying, © Let all the people 
„ ſay, Amen.“ 

* After this followed the ſermon ; which being ended, the 
© biſhop conſecrated and adminiſtred the ſacrament in manner 
« following: 

« As he approached the communion-table, he made many 
* ſeveral lowly bowings, and coming up to the fide of the 
© table where the bread and wine were covered, he bowed 
fe ven times, and then, after the reading of many prayers, 
« he came near the bread, and gently lifted up the corner of 
the napkin wherein the bread was laid, and when he beheld 
the bread, he laid it down again, flew back a ſtep or two, 
© bowed three ſeveral times towards it, then he drew near again, 
« and opened the napkin, and bowed as before. 

„Then he laid his hand on the cup, which was full of 
„wine, with a cover upon it, which he let go again, went 
% back, and bowed thrice towards it; then he came ner 
„again, and lifting up the cover of the cup, looked into it, 


and ſceing the wine, he let fall the cover again, Ter 
F ce back, 
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« back, and bowed as before; then he received the ſacra- Charles I. 
« ment, and gave it to ſome principal men ; after which 1631. 


« many prayers being ſaid, the folemnity of the conſecration 
« ended.” 

If Laud had taken all theſe ceremonies, both in the con- 
ſecration of the church, and in the adminiſtration of the ſa- 
crament, from a ritual of the church of England, made fince 
the reformation, there would have been nothing to object. 
But ſome years after, the houſe of commons accuſed him in 
form, of having exactly copied the Roman Pontifical, which 
which was found in his ſtudy. He denied it, alledging two 
ſeemingly very frivolous reaſons. Firſt, that the pontifical 
preſcribes aſhes to be thrown up by the biſhop who con- 
ſecrates the church, whereas he threw up duſt in the air, 
which he found on the ground h. Secondly, that he obſerved 
a form communicated to him by biſhop Andrews. But as 
there is ſo little difference between duſt and afhes, and as biſhop 
Andrews's form agreed with that of the pontifical, this an- 
{wer was not much approved. However this be, it cannot be 
denied, that it was affectation to uſe on this occaſton, both 
for conſecrating the church, and adminiſtring the ſacrament, 
a different form from that of the church of England, and to 
chuſe one ſo very like the Roman pontifical. This gave his 
enemies a great advantage, who took occaſion from it, to 
charge him with an intention to introduce popery. But he 
little regarded what could be ſaid againſt him. The king's 
favour had raiſed him ſo high, that it was not in the 
power of his enemies to hurt him, but on the contrary, he 
had frequent opportunities to be revenged of them. 


Whilſt Three doc- 


tors expelled 


he was moſt exclaimed againſt, three doctors in divinity of the gf. for 
univerſity of Oxford, having preached againſt Arminianiſm, preaching 


were expelled the univerſity, and ſome others who had un- N 


This Ruſhworth, 


dertaken their defence, were turned out of their offices, 


nit Ar- 


was under colour of obſerving the king's proclamation, and t. !i. p. 1106 


it was not doubted but Laud was the author of theſe violent 
proceedings i. 
In 


b Laud's words in Ruſhworth are: threw up duſt. Ruſhworth, tom, ii. 
** Whereas it was ſaid, I threw up duſt p. 8, 70. 
5 in the air, this I deny; and where i Lau was choſen chaneellor of Ox- 
4 it was alledged that it was in imita- fore, A pril 1a $f tle worn n Willa 

tion of the Roman pontifical, that ear! 0: Pembroke, who died of an 
„ (laid he) is a miſtake, for the ponti- apoplexy, April lo. My Thomas Ford 
* ical preſcribes Aſhes not Duſt to be of Mull n college, Mr. Giles Ho« ges 
wy Caſt abroad. However, it wc ex- of Exctc: college, and Mr. Giles 1} orn 
preis]y depoſed by two witlneil:s tht he ot B. lol, bY 'NY ummoncd before the 
Vor. VIII. K K vice - 
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In the mean time, the king's min iſters were diligently ſeck- 


1631. ing means to raiſe money, and new projects were every day 


offered, of which they choſe ſuch as they thought proper, 


Monopolies. Among theſe means, monopolies, as I ſaid, were at firſt moſt 
in vogue. In the beginning of the year 1632, the king by 
his patent under the great ſcal, incorporated the ſoap-makerz, 

Act. Pub. *Tis ſaid this patent alone was worth to him ten thouſand 


* 327 pounds k. 


There was another company ſettled for makin 


Ruſhwerth. Of cards, of whom the king bought them at eighteen hill. 
ii. p. 136, ings a groſs, and ſealing them, ſold them again. But I ſhould 


1 be too tedious was I to mention all the monopolies made in 
this reign by the king's authority l. 
1032. 


Monopolies were not however the only way praiſed to 


Proclama- raiſe money, Several other methods were found. Shortly 


tion com- 
manding a 
lords and 


after, the king by proclamation commanded all lords, gen- 
tlemen, clergymen, and others whoſe ſtay in London was nat 


gentlemen abſolutely neceſſary, to depart within forty days and reſide in 
to retide up- their reſpective counties, and at their manſion houſes. This 


on their 
eſtates, 


injunction ſeemed to be grounded upon the king's deſire to 


Act. Pub. hinder the nobility and gentry from waſting their eſtates by 
xix. p. 374 a needleſs reſidence in London, where they were obliged to 


Ruihworth, 


1 be at great expence. 


But it was perceived afterwards, that 
the king had another end in it, when ſuch were ſummoned 


before the ſtar- chamber as had neglected to obey the procla- 
mation, and were condemned in grievos fines to the king 


July 24- 

Act. Pub. 

* x. p. 17 
Go 


— 4 


uſe. At the ſame time, the king appointed commiſſioners to 
puniſh thoſe that, contrary to former prohibitions, had en- 
'* larged the city of London by new buildings. From all this 
the king drew very conſiderable ſums, the fines in which the 


offenders were condemned being all to his uſe, The ftar- 
chamber exerciſed great rigour on theſe occaſious. 


rice-chancellor, appealed from him to 
the proctors: Mr. Atherton Bruch of 
Brazen-noze, and Mr, ſohn Doughty 
of Merion, who received their appeals, 
were turned out of their offices, aud 
Ford, Hodges, and Thorn exp+ led, 
The cauſe was tried before the king at 
Woodſtock, Auguſt 23. Ruſhworth, 
tim, u. p. 218. 

K By way of advance, and eight 
pounds a tun for all ſoap hereafter 
boiled, Not long before was confirmed 
a grant made by king James, to incor- 
porate the ſtarch-makers into a cons 
pany. - Act. Pub. xix, p. 92, 338. 
And there was a contract between the 
king and the maſter, &c. of this come 


pany, whereby the ſaid company di 
covenant ro pay into his majeſty s ex- 
chequer 15921, the firſt year, 250, 
the ſecond, and then 3500 |. yeary, 
Ruſhworth, tom. 2. p. 13. 

| May 14, this year, Mervin {ord 
Audley earl of Caftlehaven, was le- 
heed, for a rape committed upon js 
wite dy one of his ſervants, with E 
ailftancez and for ſodomy. Stats 
Iryals, tom. i. November 4, v3 
born the princeſs Mary married in 1641, 
to William prince of Orange, ani 
mother of the late king William lil, 
Sandford p. 606, —— This year died 
the famous Sir Robert Cotton, found! 


of the Cottonian library» 
About 
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About the ſame time, the city of London was fined fifteen Charlesl. 
hundred marks, becauſe the mayor and aldermen had ne- 1631. 
elected to take inquiſition of the death of one doctor Lamb, 

who paſſed for a conjurer, and of whom the duke of Bucking- Th. city of 
ham had made uſe, but for what purpoſe I know not. This London 


man being eighty years of age, was purſued by the mob from gn, 

ſtreet to 2 and died within a few days, either of the fa- 4 

tigue he had endured, or of the bruiſes he had received. Annals. 
I have already obſerved, that preſbyterianiſm, or, as it 2825 730 

was then called, puritaniſm, daily gained ground, notwith- Howes 

ſtanding the endeavours uſed by the king, biſhops, high-com- Endeavours 

miſſion, ſtar- chamber, and courts of juſtice, to ſtop its progreſs. . roy 

As theſe endeavours conſiſted not in better informing the 3 

preſbyterians, but only in the great ſcverity exerciſed upon thereon, 

them, when their zeal cauſed them to offend, they were the 

more exaſperated againſt the church of England, as they ſaw 

at the ſame time, that the arminians and papiſts were left 

unmoleſted, or if orders were ſometimes given againſt them, 

ſuch orders were never executed. This made them exclaim 

againſt the biſhops, and charge them with deſign to introduce 

popery and arminianiſm into the church. Unhappily, they 

imputed to the whole church of England, the violences which 

ought to have been aſcribed to the circumſtances of the times, 

and the particular character of ſome biſhops, who having cre- 

dit at court, intimated to the king, that nothing was more 

oppolite to regal authority, than preſbyterian church-govern- 

ment. All who were not very {ubmittive to the king were 

conſidered as puritans, and as ſuch frequently oppreſſed. So, 

by a fatal policy, men well- affected to the church of Eng- 

land but enemies to arbitrary power, were forced againſt 

their wills to join with the puritans, in order to ſtrengthen 

their party, and enable them to oppoſe the deſigns of the court. 

I am perſwaded, this conduct gave puritaniſm many adherents, 

which otherwiſe it would never have had. What makes me 

of this opinion is, that preſbyterianiſm never made ſo great a 

progreſs as during the firſt fifteen years of this reign, though it 

had never been more perſecuted. After all, this conduct is not 

to be aſcribed to the church of England We dont find in 

her principles and doctrines, any thing r-pugnant to Charity, 

or tending to violence; but it was wholiv owing to the cha- 

racter and defizns of the court-prelates, of the king's mini- 

ſters and counſellors, who meant to carry the royal authori- 

ty to the higheſt degree. They thought nothing wouid more 

conduce to that end, than the humbling, or rather the utter 

Tun of the puritans, and unfortunately conſidered as ſuch, 
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CharlesI, all that oppoſed their deſign, according to king James's max. 
1631. im. Hence it happened, that by contounding thus the ſlate- 
—=- puritans with the church-puritans, they compelled, as I may 

ſay, the firſt to join with the laſt. | 
The deſign of ruining preſbyterianiſm deſtroyed all regard 
to the ſcruples of tender conſciences even of things in little 
moment, left by the reformers in the public worthip rather 
as indifferent, than as abſolutely neceſſary. On the contrary, 
every thing that gave moſt offence to the Prefbyterians, was 
not only induſtriouſly practiſed, but alſo repreſented as necel- 
ſary, and ſeveral novelties added which were apt to widen the 
breach and make an union impracticable. Of this the reader 
will hereafter be convinced. But before I leave this ſubject, [ 
cannot forbear to relate a fact which clearly proves what J 

RE have advanced. 

"ſont, There was in the city of Saliſbury a collegiate church, 
8 called St Edmonds, which with its revenues, like the reſt of 


ecorder of 
»auſbory. that kind, came by act of parliament into the hands of Henry 
1.7: VIII. and remained in the crown till the reign of James. 
b. 15: Who ſold it to a private perſon, and he to another, fo that it 
5*ae-Try, paſſed ſucceſſively trough ſeveral hands, till at length the laſt 
Wa proprietor ſold the church to the pariſhoners of St. Edmonds, 
who repaired and made it the parifh-church, The win- 
dows, which had till then been preſerved, were painted aſ- 
ter the Od faſhion, and contained among other things the 
hiſtory of the creation, where the painter had repreſented 
God the father in the form of an old man, creating the world 
during the firſt fix days, but on the ſeventh had painted him 
ſitting, to denote the day of reft. "The ignorant painter had 
committed ſeveral blunders, having given to one day the 
work performed on another, and in expreſſing the creation of 
the ſun and moon had put in God's hand a pair of compaſſcs, 
as if he was going to meaſure them. Henry Sherheld re- 
corder of Sarum, and parithioner of St. Eumonds, having 
called a veitry, repreſented to the pariſhioners, that theſe 
pictures gave offence and were apt to lead the people to ſu- 
perftition, That the painter had committed ſeveral errors, 
and beſides the repreſentation of God the father in the form 
of an old man, offended the eyes of good chriſtians. W here- 
upon the veſtty thought proper to take down the windows“, 
aud put up others not painted in their place. Armed with 


m What Mr. Shorfield wanted” to auv of the fair windows of the church, 
have atwied, was ogy one winilow, Ruſkworth, tum, ii. p. 154» 
tenhiting but of teur lights, aud not 
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this order, the recorder ſends for a glazier, and ſhowing him CharlesT. 


with his ſtick the glaſs which was to be changed broke ſome 
of the panes, as little caring to preſerve them. 

Upon this outrage, an information is exhibited againſt 
Cherheld in the ſtar-chamber by the attorney-general, ſhow- 
ing, that contrary to the canons, which forbid any private 
perſon to alter or innovate any thing in the fabric or orna- 
ment of a church without ſpecial licenſe from his majeſty or 
the biſhop of the dioceſe, Sherſield being ill- affected to the 
diſcipline of the church of England, and the government 
thereof by biſhops, did combine wich ſome others of the ſame 
opinion, and undertake by a bare order of the veſtry, and in 
contempt of the king and the dioceſan to break down the 
windows of St. Edmond's church, which contained excellent 
pictures of the creation, made hundreds of years fince, and 
were a great ornament to the church. I hat he committed 
this prophane act contrary to the o:der of the biſhop, who 
by letter had injoined him to deſiſt from that deſign. That 
by this ill example, other wicked and ſchiſmatical perſons ill- 
affected to the government of the church of England under 
his majeſty might be encouraged to uſe the like violent 
courſes. | | 

Sherfield anſwered, that the church of St. Edmond's was a 
lay-fee, and had ſo continued ever ſince it fell to the crown, and 
therefore it was legally exempted from the juriſdiction of the bi- 
ſhop of the dioceſe. 'T hat conſequently thoſe who had purchaſed 
the.church, had lawful power to alter the windows, as they 
had before made other alterations, in the ſteeple, walls, pulpit, 
and other parts, without any complaints from the biſhop. 
That after all, he had only taken down ſome ſmall quarries 
of glaſs to ſhow the glazier what was to be altered, and that 
the hiſtory of the creation might itil! be plainly diſcovered, 
That the painting was fo far from being fine, that when it 
was done, it did not coſt above forty ſhiilings. Then he ſet 
forth the groſs blunders of the painter, and proved by acts of 
parliament made in the reigns of Edward VI. and Elizabeth, 
that all pictures ſhall be removed out of the churches, Fi- 
nally, he denied that he was ill- affected to the government of 
the church under biſhops, or had acted in contempt of the 
king, or ever received a letter from the biſhop of Saliſbur 
upon the ſubjecdt. Whereupon the biſhop of London ſaid, 
that he did not pretend to juſtify the errors of the painter, but 
only to obſerve to the court, that God being called in ſcrip- 
ture, “ the antient of days,” might be the cccaſion of the 
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Charles]. painter's repreſenting God the father like an old man v. But 
1632, that Sherfield was much more to blame than the painter for 
daring to make alterations without licenſe. In ſhort, Sher. 
held was fined five hundred pounds, contrary to the opinion 
of ſome of his judges, who would have mounted his fine to 
a thouſand, and condemned to make a public acknowledge- 
ment of his fault before ſuch perſons as the biſhop ſhould 
pleaſe to name ®, I thought my ſelf obliged to relate this in- 
ſtance, in order to ſhow what methods were taken to ruin 
preſbyterianiſm. It is eaſy to perceive, that ſuch ſeverities 
could not but produce very ill effects amongſt the people, and 

alienate them from, inſtead of reconciling them to, the church. 

of England. | 

The king In the account, I have given of the third parliament held in 
gains Sir. this reign, I had ſometimes occaſion to ſpeak of Sir Thomas 
Wentworth. Wentworth, knight of the ſhire for the county of York, 
This gentleman, ſeveral times in the houſe of commons, 

gave proofs of his zeal for the maintenance of the liberties of 

the people, and the privileges of the parliament. By that he 

became formidable to the court, though he took care not to 

run into any exceſs with regard to the king and his miniſter. 

On the contrary, he always ſoftened his opinions with ſome 
honorable and reſpectful expreſſions, but however ſeldom 

failed to oppoſe the pretenſions of the court. As he was one 

of the preateſt geniuſes then in England, the king ſoon per- 

ceived that his parts and capacity might be very ſerviceable to 

him, if he could gain him to his intereſt. He endeavoured 

it therefore after, or perhaps before the diſſolution of the par- 

lament, and ſucceeded ſo well, that Wentworth became one 

of the moſt zealuus promoters of the royal authority, or 

rather of the deſpotic power the king had a mind to eſtabliſh”, 

Upon this account, the king thought him the fitteſt perſon to 

He b made be intruſted with the preſidentſhip of the council in the north. 
preſident of 


ths neil n Upon which Philip earl of Dorſet and bound to his good behaviour, Ibid. 
of Tork. obſerves, that by the text was meant, p Abuut the ſame time were gaince 
Att. Pub. 4 '} he eternity of God, and not God allo, Sir John Saville, who was mac? 
xix. p. 40. 4 to be picl ured as an old man creating a lord, and controller of the hovſholc; 
Ruſhworth, © (the world with a pair ot compaſies, Sir Budiey Diggs, who was premetec 
H. p. 158. « But I wiſh, added be, there were to the mafterſhip of the rolls; Ney, 
% no image of the faber, neither in who ws made attorzney-pone al; and 
* the churcn, ner out of the chufch; Sir Edward Littleton, who was mace 
% for at the beſt they are but vanities, ſolliciter. Sir John Elliot was, lone 
« and teachers of }yes,'' Ruſivorth, time before his ceith, temptied with, 
t: m. ii. p. 1:6, Stete-Tryals. but Ke vas proot againſt all tem ©28 

o He wat hsewiſe,cormiited to the tion. | 
Fitet, removed fen bis cep, 
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As this is one of the greateſt grievances complained of by the Charles“. 
Engliſh againſt Charles I. and one of the moſt noted occa- 1632. 
ſions wherein that prince diſcovered his deſign to ſet up an 
unlimited power, it will be neceſſary briefly to ſhow what 
this council in the north was, and the uſe the king would have 
made of it to ſubject his people to a deſpotic power. 
Upon the ſuppreſſion of the leſſer monaſteries in the 27th p.m on 
ear of the reign of Henry VIII. there were, for two orthe council 
three years together, ſeveral inſurtections in the north. Mean of Voik. 
while, as Henry VIII. did not intend to ſtop there, but 
meant alſo to ſuppreſs all the reſt of the monaſteries, he 
thought proper to take ſome care to prevent the like inſur- 
rections in thoſe parts. To that end, he eſtabliſhed at York 
a court of juſtice, under the ſpecious pretence of eaſing his 
poor ſubjects, who had not wherewithal to proſecute their 
ſuits in the courts of Weſtminſter. But his real intent was, 
that this court ſhouid have an eye upon the proceedings of 
the northern lords and gentlemen who were ſuſpected, in or- 
der to puniſh them immediately, in caſe it was perceived they 
were endeavouring to raiſe any freſh inſurrections. A com- Ib. p. 162. 
miſſion therefore Was granted to the biſhop of Landaff, the 
firſt preſident, and others. by virtue whereof was eſtabliſhed 
this new council in the north, otherwiſe called the court of 
Vork. The juriſdiction of this court extended over York- 
ſhire, Northumberland, Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, the 
biſhopric of Durham, the county of the cities af ork, King- 
ſton upon Hull, and Newcatt;e upon Pine. The king's com- 
miſſion was no other than a commiſtion of Oyer and terminer, 
with an additional clauſe, whereby the council was im- 
powered to hear all cauſes, real and perſonal, when one or 
both of the parties by reaſon of their poverty could not pro- 
ſecute their rights, according to the laws of the land. 
This clauſe, though illegal, produced no il! effect nor any 
complaint, whether the new court exerciſed that part of the 
commiſſion at all, or only ſo ſparingly, that the poor found 
eale and benefit by it. 
In the firſt year of th- reign of king James I. a commiſſion 
was granted to the lord Sheffield preſident of the court of 
York, which varied not from the former, only it had re- 
ference to inſtructions which the king was to ſend him. It is 
not known whether theſe ini{iructions were ſent; but it is 
evident, that in making the power of the court to depend on 
the king's inſtructions, the intent was, that its deciſions 
ſhould not be made ſo much according to the laws, as ac- 
cording to his majeſty's private orders. And indeed king 
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James in the ſeventh year of his reign granted a new com. 
miſſion to the fame lord Sheffield, omitting theſe two clauſes, 
which were in the firſt, that they ſhould inquire “ per ſacra. 
c mentum bonorum et legalium hominum,” and hear and 
determine, © ſecundum leges Angliz.” Thus the power of 
the court was limited only by the particular inſtructions, which 
were the firſt that appear to have been ſent thither. 

From that time, whenever the commiſſion was renewe!, 
which was upon every change of preſident or counſellor, the 
king ſent new inſtructions, tending to render the court of 
York independent, not only of the courts of Weſtminſter, 
which are the courts of the whole kingdom, but even of all 
ſorts of laws. Charles I. renewed this commiſſion in favour 
of the lord Wentworth, with a more ample power than any of 
his predeceſſors had been inveſted with. In 1632, a clauſe 
was added, whereby, among, other things, authority was com- 
mitted to him to hear and determine all offences and miſde. 
meanours, ſuits, debates, controverties and demands, cauſes, 
things and matters whatſoever contained in the inſtructions 
annexed to the commiſſion, But what were theſe inſtruc- 
tions 4? In the parliament of 1640, Mr. Edward Hyde, then 
member of the houſe of commons, and afterwards carl of 
Clarendon, being ſent by the houſe to the lords concerning 
the court of York, ſaid in his ſpeech to them, that in the 
inſtructions of 1632 and 1637, containing fifty-eight articles, 
& there was ſcarce one that was not againſt or beſide the 
cc law.“ From whence he took occaſion to aſk, + What 
c have the good northern people done, that they only mult 
c be disfranchiſed of all their privileges, and be governed ac- 
& cording to the diſcretion of the court of York?” Nay, 
though this court might proceed according to diſcretion, ſpe- 


* 


cial proviſion was made in the king's inſtructions, that no 


fine, no puniſhment ſhould be leſs than by law appointed *, 


1 his 
9 Among other matters in the in- bition ſhall be granted at all, but in cats 
ſtructions, the ſaid preſident was to where the preſident exceeded the Jimits 
hear and determine, according to the of the ſaid inſtructions. And that if 2 
courſe of proceedings in the ſtar-cham- Habeas Corpus be pranted, the party 
ber, divers offences, deceits, and falſi- was not to be diſcharged til! he per- 
ties, whether the fame were provided formed the decree of the council, Ruſh- 
by act of parliament, or not, Like- worth, tom. ji. p. 158, 
wiſe to hear and determine, according r But, added Mr. Hyde, as much 
to the courſc of proceedings in the court greater as your diicretion ſhall think 
of chancety, all manner of complaints, ** fit, And jngeed, ſays he, in this 
a well concerning lands, tenements, and “ improvement we find arbitrary courts 
bereditaments, &c. and to tay proceed- “ are very pregnant. If the lau re- 
ings in the courts of common law by in- © quire my good behaviour, this i 
junction, or otherwiſe, as is uſed in the % eretion makes me cloſe. priſoner: if 


courts of chanrery, And that no prohi- : 
b «d the 
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This court was aboliſhed afterwards by the ſame parliament Charlesl. 
of 1640æ | 1632. 
The king having governed three or four years without 2 
parliament, was very much at eaſe. His will, by degrees, The king's 
gan to paſs for law; there was no houſe of commons to Scala. 
complain publicly, and he ſaw none about him but ſuch as Ruſbworth. 
were always ready to flatter him, and cheriſh his principles 5 b. 135. 
concerning government, On the other hand, he was freed _ * 
from the incumbrance and expence of a war, which had &c. E 
created him great trouble, and rendered him too dependent Cvthry's 
on the parliament. In ſhort, though he was not ignorant 
that in general the people were diſcontented, he did not ſee 
any appearance of a rebellion, the great men of the kingdom 
and the neighbouring princes being ſo diſpoſed, as to give no 
encouragement to thoſe who ſhould attempt to diſturb the 
ſtate, His affairs being in this ſituation, he believed he could 
not take a properer time to go into a Scotland, where three 
important affairs required his preſence, Firſt, he had a mind 
to be crowned. 2. He intended to hold a parliament for 
procuring of money. 3. He deſigned to take ſome meaſures 
there for the execution of a project long ſince formed, to re- 
duce the kirk of Scotland to a perfect conformity with the 
church of England, and entirely ruin preſbyterianiſm. To 24 
this end it was, that he took with him Laud, biſhop of crowgea 
London, and at his arrival in Scotland, made him privy-coun- chere. 
ſellor of that kingdom. He departed therefore from London 1 . 
the 13th of May 1633, and being come to Edinburgh, was {Eg 
crowned with the uſual ſolemnities. After that he held a par- June 20. 
liament, which gave him the largeſt ſubſidy that had ever been ee 
granted to any king of Scotland before him *. The third ho, $6. 
point concerning religion requires ſome explanation, But as Clarendon, 
I intend to ſpeak more fully of it hereafter, I ſhall only ————__— 
ſay here what is abſolutely neceſſary to ſhow the king's de- YO 
gn. 
The reformation was eſtabliſhed in Scotland in the reign of Remark 
queen Mary, mother of James I. upon the plan of the churches the tab © 
of Geneva and Switzerland. The hierarchy was entirely liſhed 


ſuppreſſed, and the government of the church committed to 2 in 
ik | otland, 


; Salmonet 
the law ſets me in the pillory, this narrative of the foundation, progreſs, Nelſon, F 


« diſcretion appoints me to leave my and growth of this court, t. i. P. 140. 
2 ears tnere, And ſuch confuſion hath 8 This ſubßdy was 30 8. of every &c, 
1 this diſcretion in theſe inſtructions pound worth of land, tor fix years; 
1 produced, as if diſcretion were only and alſo the ſixteenth penny of all an- 

to act with rage and fury. See the nual rents, or intereſt of money, and 
whole ſpeech in Ruſhworth, tom. ii, for ſix years as the former, Ruſhworth, 
p. 162, where the reader will find a tom, ii, p. 182. 


preſ- 
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Charles I. preſbyters and national ſynods, called in-Scotland General Ar. 


1633. ſemblies. But however, the biſhops were till continueq, 

— though diveſted of all eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction: they retained 

; only their revenues, lands, houſes, ſeat in parliament, and 

all the temporal advantages in general that were annexed to 

the epiſcopal dignity. From the beginning of the reforma- 

tion, that is from the year 1561, to the end of the ſixteenth 

century, the ſtate of the biſhops underwent ſeveral revolutions, 

of which I ſhall ſay nothing here, becauſe I defign to ſpeak of 

King James them elſewhere. It ſuffices to fay at preſent, that James I, 

— epi becoming king of England, found means to cauſe the parlia- 
pacy, ( 4 ; 

2606. ment of Scotland to reſtore epiſcopacy to its former luflre, 

Burnet, and give the biſhops their ancient juriſdiction over the church. 

Salmonet. This was the firſt ſtep to lead the kirk of Scotland to the de- 

ſired point, that is, to a perfect conformity with the church 

of England. But the tedious treaty of his ſon's marriage 

with the Spaniſh infanta, and the affairs of Bohemia and the 

Palatinate, hindered him from fully executing his project, 

Charles I. had this work no leſs at heart than the king his fa- 

ther: but as in the beginning of his reign he was engaged in 

a war with Spain, and afterwards with France, and marcover 

his diſputes with his parliaments affording him little leiſure to 

think of other matters, he could not ſeriouſly ſet about this 

Ads con- affair till after the others were ended. In the parliament at 

cerning le- Edinburgh, in the year 1633, among other acts that were 

1 preſented to be paſſed, there were two, namely, An Act anent 

ment. (or concerning, his Majeſty's royal Prerogative and Apparel 

Rufhworth, of Kirkmen ; and An AQ of Ratification of the Acts touch- 

3 etc. ing Religion. Theſe were the only ads that met with any 

oppoſition, on account of the conſequences which ſome fear- 

ed the king would hereafter draw from them. The firſt of 

theſe acts was properly but a confirmation of a like act pallcd 


in the reign of king James VI. impowering his majeſty to of- 


der the veſtments of the clergy as he pleaſed. Now as from 

that time the deſign of altering the diſcipline of the kirk of 
Scotland had ſhowed itſelf more and more, ſome of the mem- 

bers of this parliament ſuſpected the king would make ul: of 

that act to introduce the ſurplice. And indeed, being aſked 

* whether he intended it, he made no anſwer, but taking 2 lil 

of the whole members out of his pocket, ſaid, 4+ Gentlemen, 

Ih, p. 183. „ 1 have all your names here, and I will know who wil: do 
| "4 me ſervice, and who will not, this day.” However, about 
thirteen noblemen and as many barons and burgetiles declared 

that they agreed to the act for his majeſty's prerogative, but 


diſſented from that part of it as to the apparel of 1 
| he 
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The other a& which I mentioned, was expreſſed in the fol- CharlesI, 
lowing manner: Our ſovereign lord, with the advice and 1633. 
« conſent of the eſtates, ratifies and approves all and whatſo- 
« ever acts and ſtatutes made before, anent the liberty and Ruſhworth, 
« freedom of the true kirk of God, and religion preſently pro- tom. ii. 

« feſſed within this realm, and ordains the ſame to ſtand in! . 

« their full force and effect, as if they were ſpecially men- 

« tioned and ſet down herein.” | 
l have already ſaid, that in the reign of James VI. and ef- oppofition 

pecially after his acceſſion to England, he made ſeveral inno- to cheſe acts. 

vations in the kirk of Scotland, particularly with reſpect to the 

epiſcopal juriſdiction which had been reſtored, "The whole 

artifice of this act conſiſted therefore in theſe words, „ the 

« religion at preſent profeſſed; for thereby were confirmed 

all the innovations in the diſcipline of the kirk of Scotland, 

to which the oppoſers of the act would not agree. They were 

very willing to ratify the acts made in favour of religion, as 
eſtabliſhed by an act paſſed in the ſixth year of James VI. 
when the biſhops had no power or juriſdiction, but would not 
admit theſe words, at preſent profeſted.“ During theſe 
conteſts, the king faid with ſome emotion, *I will have no 
« diſtinction, but command you to ſay, 1 or No.” Where- 
upon the diſſenting lords and gentlemen ſaid, No. However 
the two acts paſſed by a majority of votes. Some affirmed 
afterwards, that fraud was uſed in gathering the votes: how- 
ever, the king's eagerneſs to have theſe two acts paſſed, con- 
vinced the people of Scotland that the project of making 
ore innovations in the kirk {till ſubſiſted, and that the 
two acts were a ſort of preparative to accompliſh it. On 
the other hand, the oppoſition the king met with, ſhowed him 
it was not yer time to act openly, 2nd that it was neceſſary 
to take other meaſures to facilitate the ſucceſs of his de- 
ſigns *, 

If it was endeavoured in Scotland to ruin preſbyterianiſm Th, puri- 
by indirect ways, it was thought proper to proceed in England tansare per- 
with leſs caution : accordingly, all poſſible efforts were uſed 8 
to deſtroy it utterly by perſecuting the puritans, for whom It 
there was not the leaſt condeſcenſion. The court and biſhops 
laid it down for a rule, not to depart on their account from 
one tittle of what was practiſed in the church of England, for 
fear they ſhould grow too powerful, and the indulegnce ſhown 
them prove detrimental to the church. But there was a ſtronger 
reaſon, namely, the implacable hatred conceived of them by 


t The king arrived at Greenwich from Scotland July 20. Laud's Diary. 
the 
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Charlesl. the king, his miniſters, and, above all, by the biſhops of 


1633. 


June. 
Oath ap- 


London and Wincheſter, which made them earneſtly ſeek all 
occaſions to oppreſs them: and theſe occaſions were eaſy to 
be found. They had only to preſs the obſervation of the ca. 
nons, without diſpenſing with one article, in order to cauſ- 


the preſbyterians to commit offences which expoſed them to 


the rigour of the eccleſiaſtical and civil laws, But as the 
biſhops could not be every where, and wanted people to in- 
form them of what paſſed, Walter Curle biſhop of Wincheſter 
bethought hipaſelf, in his primary viſitation, to oblige by oath 
the chutch-wardens and other officers to turn informers, that 
1 might eſcape their enquiry; The oath was as fol. 
ows : 

* You ſhall ſwear, that you and every of you, without 
& all affection, favour, hatred, hope of reward and gain, or 


pointed by << fear of diſpleaſure or malice of any perſon, ſhall pre- 


the biſhop of 
Wincheſter, © 


ſent all and every ſuch perſon or perſons, of or within your 


Ruſhworth, cc pariſh, who hath committed any offence, fault, or crime, 


tom, 11, 
p- 186. 
Annals, 


& or omitted any part of duty, which be enjoined to perform: 
« wherein you ſhall. deal uprightly and according to truth; 
<< neither of malice preſenting any contrary to truth, nor of 
4 corrupt affection ſparing to preſent any, and to conceal 
<« the truth; having in this action God before your eyes, 
& with an earneſt zeal to maintain truth, and ſuppreſs vice, 


«© 80 help you God, and the contents of this book.” 


With this oath were delivered certain inſtructions, accord- 
ing to which they were to proceed, 

« x1, As to the articles concerning the church, they are 
& to enquire, whether they have the Book of Conſtitutions, 
« or Canons eccleſiaſtical, and a parchment Regiſter book, 
* Book of Common Prayer, and Book of Homilies, etc. ? 
« And whether the communion-table be placed in ſuch con- 
4 yenient fort within the ſaid chancel or church, as that 
© the mininiſter may be beſt heard in his prayer and admi- 
< niftration ? | 

„ 2. As to the articles concerning the clergy, whether 
& doth the miniſter read the Conſtitutions ſet forth by his 
« majeſty once every year ? | 

cc 3. Whether the miniſter or preacher uſed to pray for 
dc the king's majeſty with his whole title, as king of Great 
« Britain ? And doth he in like manner pray for the arch- 
« biſhops and biſhops? And doth he obſerve all the orders, 
<« rites, and ceremonies preſcribed in the Co Hon Prayer, 
« and adminiſtring the ſacrament? And whether doth the 


& miniſter receive the ſacrament, knceling at the ſame, and 
| “ adminiſtreth 
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« adminiſtreth to none but ſuch as do kneel, as by the XIIth Charlesl. | 


- 


« Canon is directed? 1633. 

« 4, Whether hath the miniſter admitted to the commu- 
« nion any notorious offenders or ſchiſmatics, contrary to the 
« XXVIth and XXVIIth Conſtitution ? And whether ſtran- 
« oers of any other pariſh do come often and commonly to 
« your church, from their own pariſh-chnrch, contrary to the 
„% XXVIIIth Canon? And whether doth the miniſter uſe to 
« ſign the children with the ſign of the croſs when they are 
« baptized? And whether is your miniſter a licenſed mini- 
« ſter? If yea, then by whom? And whether doth the mi- 
« niſter wear the ſurplice whilſt he is ſaying the public prayers, 
« andadminiſtring the ſacraments? Whether doth the miniſter 
« catechize and inſtruct the youth of ignorant perſons of your 
« pariſh in the Ten Commandments, etc. ? And whether he 
« doth ſolemnize marriage, the banes not being three ſeveral 
« Sundays and holidays firſt publiſhed in time of divine ſer- 
« vice? And whether doth your miniſter in the Rogation- 
« days uſe the perambulation of the circuit of the pariſh ? 
« Whether doth the miniſter every ſix months denounce in 
« the pariſh all ſuch as do perſevere in the ſentence of ex- 
% communication, not ſeeking to be abſolved? Or hath he 
«© admitted any excommunicated perſon into the church, 
« without certificate and abfolution ? Whether is your mini- 
« ſter a favourer of recuſants, whereby he may be ſuſpected 
« not to be ſincere in religion? Whether is your miniſter 
© noted to be an incontinent perſon, a frequenter of taverns, 
&« ale-houſes, a common gameſter, or player of dice, etc. ? ” 
With divers other articles of enquiry. 

Hence may be ſeen how very careful the biſhop of Win- Ty. ling 
cheſter was to hinder any preſbyterian miniſters from getting ſupports 
into the church of England. But though the oath enjoined Ar ad 
by this prelate was a real outrage upon the laws, the parlia- Ruſhworth, 
ment alone having power to preſcribe ſuch oaths, none dared tom. il, 
to attack him directly. The preſbyterians were ſure to meet P.. 
with no encouragement from the court; on the contrary, 
their diſlike of a thing was a ſufficient reaſon with the court 
ſtrenuouſly to ſupport it. Of this I ſhall give two very remark- 
able proofs, The preſbyterians were offended at the feaſts of 
the dedications of churches, commonly called Wakes or Ales, 
becauſe they were only occaſions of riot and debauchery, and 
becauſe theſe days ſeldom paſſed without ſome diforders. In 
Somerſetſhire, where theſe revels abounded, the lord chief 
Juſtice Richardſon and baron Denham, in their circuits, made 
an order, with the general conſent of the whole bench, 2% 
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CharlesI. theſe revels ſhould be ſuppreſſed s: but the chief juſtice being 
1633. commanded to attend the council- board, was ſeverely repri- 
_ manded, and enjoined to revoke the order made at the af. 
ſizes. A ſecond proof of what I advanced was this : 
and recrea= The preſbyterians, notwithſtanding the late king's procla- 
tions on mation, affecting ſtill to forbid their ſervants to be preſent at 
gr og theſe revels, or to uſe any recreations publicly on Sundays af. 
ſervice. ter divine ſervice, the king renewed and confirmed the pro- 
October 13. clamation publiſhed by his father, commanding that the people 
corey His ſhould not be troubled or moleſted in their recreations. The 
p. 193. Court was afraid, that by degrees a maxim deemed by them 
Annals. prejudicial to their intereſt, would be eſtabliſhed, namely, 
Heylin. that when a cuſtom, not ill in itſelf, occaſioned abuſes, it 
ought to be aboliſhed. This maxim ſeeming to them too 
general, becauſe it might be applied to things of great con- 
ſequence, they oppoſed it to the utmoſt of their power, 
Abbot dies; George Abbot, archbiſhop of Canterbury, dying this year 
Laud ſue- 163 3, William Laud, biſhop of London, ſucceeded him in 
. that dignity *. | 
James duke This year the queen was delivered of a ſecond fon, in Oc- 
of Vork tober, who was called James, and created duke of York, 
_ 13, The preſbyterians were poſſeſſed, that a project was form- 
A deſign ed to re-eſtabliſh the Romiſh religion in England, This no- 
ralked of tion in general ought not to ſeem ſtrange, ſince it is certain 
8 that from the retormation this project had never been inter- 
rupted ; but the authors of it muſt be carefully diſtinguiſhed. 
Had the preſbyterians been ſatisfied with believing that ſome 
private Roman catholics had formed ſuch a deſign, it may be 
affirmed they would not have been miſtaken 3 but they went 
much farther : they imagined that the king's miniſters, the 
council, biſhops, and particularly the new archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, were the authors of the project. If they did not di- 
rectly charge the king with it, as leaſt they were. perſuaded, 
either that he encouraged it, or ſuffered himſelf to be carried 
farther than he intended by perſons who concealed their de- 
ſign from him. The catholics themſelves gave occaſion for 
theſe ſuſpicions, in ſhowing openly their hopes of quickly 
Auguſt 4. . ſeeing a change in favour of their religion. We find in a Diary 
Diary. kept by Laud of what happened to him every day, that this 


1 very year 1633, he had the offer of a cardinal's cap, if hs 


u On Sunday. Ruſhworth, tom. ii. guſt 12; the royal aſſent, September 
p. 191. 4; and the reſtitution of the tempora- 

v Archbiſhop Abbot died Auguſt 4, lities, September 23. See Rymer's Fed 
and Laud ſucceeded him immediately tom. xix. p. 525, Clarendon, tom. | 
after, His conge d' eſlue is dated Au- fp. 68, 64, 


would 
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ould help to reſtore the Roman religion. For my part, I | 
verily believe, neither the king nor the archbiſhop 7 1 the * 
miniſters, for the moſt part, ever formed ſuch a deſign; at N 
leaſt, in all- that has been ſaid upon the ſubject, J have not 
met with any proof which appeared, I will not ſay ſufficient 
to convince me, but even to have the leaſt probability. Ne- 
vertheleſs it is certain this opinion was ſpread among the 

ple, and the preſbyterians uſed all their endeavours to gain 
it belief. 1 do not know whether they believed it them- 
ſelves, or only thought it for their advantage to caſt this re- 
proach upon the church of England, in order to ſtrengthen 
their party, in which they ſucceeded at laſt beyond their ex- 
pectations. But fince this opinion produced in time ſur- 
priſing effects, I cannot forbear ſhowing upon what it was 
grounded. 

1. Whilſt James I. was only king of Scotland, before the Grounds and 
death of queen Elizabeth, he was ſuſpected to favour the pa- reaſons of 
piſts 7. Elizabeth herſelf was not free from ſuch a ſuſpicion, opinie. 1 
as appeared in the hiſtory of her reign. After James's acceſ- | | | 
ſion to the throne of England, he always expreſſed great ten- | 
derneſs for the catholics. This he ſhowed on ſeveral occa- ' 
ſions, as in the gunpowder- plot; by his expreſſions in favour 
of the catholics in all his ſpeeches to the parliament ; by the fl 
places of truſt, which he gave indifferently to papiſts and pro- Þ 
teſtants, as he owned himſelf in his famous apology : by his | 
continual refuſal to execute the laws againſt recutants : and fl. 
laſtly, by the little zeal and affection he expreſſed for the pro- N 
teſtant religion in the two negociat ons with Spain and France ; is 
concerning his ſon's marriage. I ſay nothing here of his 13 
conferences with the archbiſhop of Embrun, becauſe they 
were not known in bis life-time, nor can be affirmed to 
be faithfully related. All this gave ſome cauſe to ſuſpect g 
that king James had ſome ill deſign with regard to religion, 1 
and had left the execution to the care of his ſucceſſor. | | 
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* Wilſon's obſervation about him confederacy with his holineſs and his | 
ſeems to be juſt : © Laud, ſays he, catholic majeſty, againſt the queen of 
* would never bring his neck under the England; and produced a letter of cre- | | 
s obedience of the Roman yoke, though dence of the ſaid King James, preſent- {1 
e he might ſtick for the grandeur of, ing a memorial of the reaſons that in- | 
* the clergy. Compl. Hiſt. p. 73. , duced the king of Scotland to be re- 

Y It would have been thought ſome- cenciled to the fee apaſtolic. This tranſ- | | | 
thing more than ſuſpicion, had they action is mentioned by none of our hi- e 1 
known of his ſecret treaty with the king ſtorians. The papers relating to this 
of Spain in 1596, managed by John affair were found among fir Ralph Win- 
Ogleby, a Scotch baron, who declared to wood's, which the reader may fee in 
his catholic majeſty, that king James the collection of ſtate-papers publi 
Wauld turn catholic, and eater into a by Edmund Sawyer, efq, tom. i. 
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2. Charles I. when prince and at Madrid, ſent a letter to 
the pope, which might have rendered him ſuſpected. This 
ſuſpicion might be confirmed by the ſecret articles he is ſaid 
to have ſigned on occaſion of his marriage with the infanta. 

3. After Charles was on the throne, he always ſhowed a 
very great condeſcenſion to the catholics, ſeveral whereof were 
raiſed to the higheſt poſts: Conway, ſecretary of ſtate, was a 
papiſt; Wefton, who was made earl of Portland and lord 
treaſurer, was ſo likewiſe ; indeed the duke of Buckingham 
proſeſſed the reformed religion, but it was generally believed 
he would have made no difficulty to change it for the Roman 
beſides, his mother and his ducheſs were papiſts. The par- 


liament, as I have ſaid, preſented to the king a liſt of many 


Clarendon, 
tom. i. P-7 3* 
Coke. 


recuſants, to whom were committed the places of truſt in 


their reſpective counties. In ſhort, though the king had po. 


fitively promiſed to proceed with vigour againſt the recuſants, 
he ſeems not to have performed his promiſe, ſince the follow- 
ing parliaments were frequently obliged to renew their in- 
ſtances, and always in vain. If the king gave any orders up- 
on that ſubject, they were never executed, and every one 
believed the court connived at the neglect of thoſe who were 
charged with the execution, fo that this was a perpetual cauſe 
of complaint during his whole reign. 

4. The king had an exceſſive complaiſance for his queen, 
and the queen was not only a papiſt, but alſo very zealous for 
her religion. This gave occaſion to fear ſhe had formed the 
project of reſtoring it in England, and would at laſt draw 
the king into her ſentiments. 

5. The preſbyterians, who were looked upon as the greateſt 
enemies to popery, were furiouſly oppreſſed and perſecuted, 
whilſt the Arminians and papiſts were ſuffered to live unmo- 
leſted. Hence it was inferred that the court acted with ſuch 
warmth againſt that ſect, only to make way, by their de- 
ſtruction, to the reſtoration of popery. 

6. Arminianiſm was io openly countenanced by the court, 
and ſome of the principal biſhops, that many believed there 
was a deſign to make uſe of it as a means to effect the more 
ealily a change of religion, | 

7. As this notion of a deſign to reſtore popery ſpread itſelf 
over the kingdom, the heads of the church of England were 
more attached to all the rites and ceremonies which gave 
molt offence to tender conſcſences: kneeling at the ſacrament, 
wearing the ſurplice, conirmation, keeping of ſaints days, 
proceſſions, bowing to the altar, and the like, which offended 


the preſbyterians, as being reliques of popery, theſe — [ 
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ſay, were prefled by the biſhops with the ſame eagerneſs as if Charlesl. 
religion muſt have fallen with them, and as if they were ab- 163 3. 
ſolutely neceſſary to ſalvation. 'T his cauſed many to ſuſpect 
that tl obſervance of all theſe points was preſſed with deſign 
to pave the way for the more eaſy reception of the popiſh tenets 
hereafter, * 

8. The heads of the church of England were not ſatisfied 

with zealouſly maintaining the ceremonies and rites uſed in 
their church ſince the reformation, but made certain addi- 
tions to them from time to time, which could not be juſtified 
by the canons. This occaſioned theſe things to be conſidered 
as innovations tending to popery. What Laud had done in 
conſecrating St, Catherine-Creed church, and in adminiſtring 
the ſacrament, was of this kind. When ſome complained of 
theſe things, the biſhops that countenanced them alledged a 
ſtatute, which impowered queen Elizabeth and her ſucceſſors, 
in caſe of any abuſes and indecencies in the divine ſervice, ta 
preſcribe fuch ceremonies as they ſhould judge proper for the fl 
glory of God and the decency of his worſhip. Now as the 4 
king never failed to approve of what was 1njoined by the | 
biſhops, many ſuſpected that the king's authority was uſed ta 

ſupport theſe ſeemingly inconſiderable innovations, with de- 

ſign to take the advantage of the ſame authority to juſtify al- 

terations of much greater conſequence. 

9. Laſtly, the church's little regard to tender conſciences, 

| and her obſtinacy in refuſing to relax in any the moſt inſig- 
| nificant point; as for inſtance, the ſurplice, gave occaſion ta ; 
| believe, theſe things would not be ſo zealouſly adhered to, 
nere there not ſome more hidden deſigns. 
| Theſe were the grounds, as far as I have been able to ob- 
| ſerve, on which was founded the people's belief of a ſettled 

deſign to introduce popery. However, theſe are only pre- | 
| ſumptions, from whence, as I aid, it cannot be juſtly in- | 

ferred, that this opinion was well grounded. But on the 
other hand, it muſt be confeſſed, that the principal biſhops, . 
| who were not ignorant of the conſequences drawn from their 
| conduct, were extremely careleſs in clearing themſelves, or | 
in taking meaſures to remove, or at leaſt to weaken theſe ſuſ- 17 
bicions. They regarded the preſbyterians with the utmoſt | 
| contempt, as a ſett of {ſtubborn obſtinate people, who ought 
to be humbled, inſtead of being indulged. But it was not | 
with reſpect to religion only that the ruin of the puritans was 
| thought neceſſary. "They were alſo conſidered as perſons, 
| Who by the principles of their religion, were inclined to op- 
| poſe all authority in the ſtate as well as in the church, and 
Vor. VIII. * l conſe- 
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Charles I. conſequently they could not be kept too low. This bred be- 
1633. tween the two parties an inplacable enmity, which is not yet 
extinguiſhed. The preſbyterians, who were under oppreſſion 

at the time I am ſpeaking of, had their turn afterwards, and 
oppreſſed, nay, uttgrly deſtroyed, the church of England. In 
the violent motions cauſed by this enmity, the biſhops ſuffered 
firſt. Laud loſt his head on the ſcaftold. The monarchy 
was overthrown, and in the fall the king himſelf came to 3 
tragical end. The church of England diſappeared for ſome 
time, and was, as it were, buried in the ruins of the ſtate. 
And it was not without a wonderful providence that the mo- 
narchy and the church were at laſt reſtored to their former 


ſplendor. « 
Nalſon, The king, as I ſaid, intended to introduce the rites of the « 
Claes church of England into the kirk of Scotland. This project 1 
t. i. p. 63. was formed by the king his father, who had even ordered that | 
divine ſervice ſhould be celebrated in his royal chapel at E- « 
dinburgh, in the ſame manner as in his chapel at Whitehall, 14 
1 But whether this order was neglected, or the Scots would not © « 
0 frequent the chapel, Charles thought proper not only to renew ME « 


it, but to add ſeveral things to hinder the chapel from being 

deſerted for the future. On the 8th of October, he ſent the WF or 
following articles to the biſhop of Dunblane, dean of his WF an 
chapel at Edinburgh, a 


Articles for 40 OUR expreſs will and pleaſure is, that the dean of out 


nis 1 Þ « MD chapel, that now is, and his ſucceſſors, ſhall be aſſiſtant lan 
2 pen e to the right reverend father in God the archbiſhop of $t, col 
burgh. r Andrews, at the coronation, fo often as it ſhall happen. lan 
Octob, * 6 2, That the book of the form of our coronation lately tin 
ag gs cc uſed, be put in a little box, and laid into a ſtandard, and beg 
Annals, committed to the care cf the dean of the chapel ſucceſſively. “ to | 
p. 442. The coronation of king Charles I. it muſt be obſerved, MF the 
| had been performed according to the rites of the church of BF fam 
| England. ; \ 
$841 „ 3. That there be prayers twice a day, with the cho, con! 
4 | « as well in our abſence as otherwiſe, according to the Eng- cont 
| * liſh liturgy, till ſome courſe be taken for making one, that by a 
„ may fit the cuſtom and conſtitution of that church. fend 
« 4. That the dean of the chapel look carefully, that al inſte 
that receive the bleſſed ſacrament there, receive it kneeling; Was 
« and that there be a communion held in that our chapel, tte N conf 
« firſt Sunday of every month. | 
« 5. That the dean of our chapel, that now is, and f * 
1 U 


6 ſucceſſively, come duly thither to prayers upon Sundays 
a 6 a1 
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« and ſuch holy-days as that church obſerves, in his whites, Charlesl. 
« and preach ſo, whenever he preacheth there. And that he 1633. 
« he not abſent from thence, but upon neceſſary occaſion of 
« his dioceſe, or otherwiſe, according to the courſe of his 925 
preferment. | 
« 6, That theſe orders ſhall be our warrant to the dean of 
« our chapel. That the lords of our privy-council, the lords 
« of the ſeſſions, the advocate, clerks, writers to the ſignet, 
« and members of our college of juſtice, be commanded to 
« receive the holy communion once every year at leaft, in 
that our chapel royal, and kneeling for example. ſake to the 
kingdom. And we likewiſe command the dean aforeſaid, 
« to make report yearly to us, how we are obeyed therein, 
« and by whom; and alſo if any man ſhall refuſe, in what 
« manner he doth ſo, and why. 
4 7, That the copies which are conſecrated to our uſe, 
* be delivered to the dean, to be kept upon inventory by 
>. © him, and in a ſtandard provided for that purpoſe; and to U 
« be uſed at the celebration of the ſacrament in our chapel 41 
« royal z.“ | 
Beſide: theſe articles, the king writ a letter to the dean, 
ordering him to certify to the lords of the privy-council, if 
any of thoſe appointed to communicate in his chapel royal, 
did not perform theſe articles, to the end, ſuch order might be 
taken, as his majeſty had appointed by his former letters. 
Hence it is viſible, that not only the whole council of Scot- 
land, but alſo thoſe who were in public employments and 
court-places, were prepared to conform to the church of Eng- 
land, otherwiſe they would not have been employed, or con- 


1.49 
nt 
y WF tinued in their poſts. It was with them the king intended to ; | 
id begin, that, as he ſaid himſelf, they might ſerve for example 1 
” WH to the reſt, We ſhall ſce preſently what happened, when + | 
d, the king would have obliged the whole Scotch nation to the | | | 
of | ſame condeſcenſion. NY 
| © Whilſt the king was ſeeking means to engage the Scots to The placing 'Y 
conform to the church of England, pains were taking on the Seeg . 6 
\;- WF contrary to alienate from her the preſpyterians in England, attac- wiſe q 
ht by affecting ſuch uſages and cuftoms as were moſt apt to of- in St. Gre- | | 
| fend them. At that time the heads of the church of England, ob 6 
al WF inſtead of undeceivins; thoſe who prepoſterouſly imagined ſhe Rutworth, 
ewas leaning to popery, ſeem to have taken all poſſible care to ii-p- 207. ot 
e confirm their ſuſpicions, by induftrioully conforming to the 4 | 
| 4 $ 
d king Charles, before bis return from Scotland, erected Edinburgh into | 


| a bilhopric. Clarendon, wm, i, p. 67, | 


f 
4 1 | church | | 
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Charles. church of Rome in matters of little moment, and without any 
1633. neceſlity, as if it was done on purpoſe to brave them, In 
———— Osober 1633, the dean and chapter of St. Paul's, as ordi. 
naries of St. Gregory's church, which ſtood near the cathe. 
dral, removed the communion-table from the middle of the 
chancel to the upper-end, placing it there altar-wiſe. For 
which they alledged two reaſons. The firſt, that in the king) 
chapel, and all cathedrals, the communion-tables were place 
in that manner, and therefore it was fit other churches ſhould 


| 

Comp!. conform to the ſame cuſtom. The ſecond, that when the ta. | 

Hiſt, bles ſtood in the middle of the chancel, ſeveral ſcandalous in- c 

decencies were committed, people leaning thereon in ſermon- 0 

Clarendon, time, or putting their hats on it. This laſt reaſon, added to r 

t. i. p. 73, the great care that was taken about kneeling at the ſacra- h 
= ment, cauſed many to believe, that the endeavouring to in- 

ſpire ſuch an extraordinary reſpect for the communion-table, 0 

and the giving it always the name of altar, was not without ec 

deſign. And therefore ſome of the pariſhioners of St, Gre- 'F 

gory's complained of this removal, by appeal to the court of WF 7 

the arches *. But the council having notice of it, prevented co 

the ſentence, by ordering the dean of the arches, to confirm of 

by his authority, what had been done in St. Gregory's church. au 

Novemb, 3. A few days after, the king being preſent in council, cauſed m 

this affair to be debated, and approving the act of the dean ſub 


and chapter of St. Paul's, gave commandment, that if thoſe WF the 
pariſhioners did proceed in their appeal, the dean of the a- ratc 
ches (who was then attending at the hearing of the caule) WF to { 
ſhould caſt them, and confirm the removal. This ſentence paę 
given by the king's ſovereign authority, without ſtaying for WF was 
the judgment of the court, to whoſe cognizance this matter WF" they 
properly belonged, was a fountain of oppreſſions to many mi- thre 
niſters and congregations, who were not willing to comp mor 
with it. There was ſcarce a church in England, except the Wthe 
cathedrals and the king's chapel, where the communion-table pelle 
was placed altar-wiſe at the upper-end of the chance]. Bu gree 
It becomes after the king had confirmed the removal in St. Gregors 
— occaſon church, the like diſputes aroſe in numberleſs places, and tte poun 
heaped high-commiſſion had frequent occaſion to puniſh the mim: print 
ſters, who were ſuſpected of too little zeal for the church H Buck 


2 This cov © is the chief and moſt nary, and reaches through the whole Emorti 
antient conſiſtory belonging to the arch- province of Canterbury. The judge" Ne 0 
biſhop of Canterbury, for debating ſeve- called dean, from having juriſcictal 8 a 
ral cau” . It was held in the church over a deanery, conſiſting of thurtee! 1 

of St. Mary le Bow, from whence it churches in London, exempted from tix 
has its name, Its juriſdiction is ordi- juriſdiction of the biſhop ot Fnola Walon 
ngland | 
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England. As fince the reformation, the altars were changed Charles], 
into communion-tables, and placed in the middle of the chan- 1633. 
cel, to avoid ſuperſtition, many imagined, the tables were 
again turned into altars, with intent to revive a ſuperſtitious 
worſhip. 

England being then in profound peace, and almoſt wholly 
unconcerned in what paſled abroad, I can ſpeak only of do- 
meſtic affairs. It is true, that each taken ſingly may ſeem of 
little conſequence, but all together may ſerve to ſhow the 
character of the king, the genius of the court, the conduct 
of the magiſtrates, and in general, the cauſes of that ter- DB 
rible revolution, of which the lord Clarendon has given the 1 
hiſtory. | 

In February 1634, came to a ſolemn hearing in the ſtar- Prynn in- | 
chamber, a cauſe which made a great noiſe, and which ſhow- 8 5 
ed the extreme ſeverity of that court againſt ſuch as were the ſtar- 
ſuſpected not to be ſubmiſſive enough to the government, chamber. 


of The caſe was this: Mr, William Prynn, barreſter of Lin- 1 | 
ed coln's-Inn, had compiled and printed a large volume in quarto, ii, p. 220. | 
m of above a thouſand pages, entitled Hiſtrio-Maſtix. The &. 2 

cb. author's chief deſign was to ſhow, that ſtage-plays, balls, 1 

ſel T maſques, were unlawful and antichriſtian. But in treating his Annals, . 
n fſubject, he had interſperſed ſundry reflections, applicable to P. 4. 

ole the king, the queen, and the church, who approved or tole- 

ar- rated thuie abuſes. It was pretended, his aim in general was 


le) to ſhow, there was a deſign to reduce religion to a kind of 

nce paganiſm, in order to make way for popery. This outrage 

for WWF was repreſented by the king's council in the blackeſt colours 

iter I they could poſſibly give it. At laſt, after a ſolemn hearing of 2 on 

mi- three days, the book was condemned to be burnt by the com- him, a 

"ply mon hangman, a thing till then unuſual in England. As for 

the the author, ſentence paſſed upon him, that he ſhould be ex- 

abe pelled Lincoln's-Inn, diſabled to practice, degraded of his de- 

Bu eree in the univerſity of Oxford, ſet on the pillory, have his 

ory's We cars cut off, impriſoned during life, and fined five thouſand 

te pounds. The publiſher, Michael Sparkes, who was alſo the 

nin. printer of the book, was fined five hundred pounds, and Mr, 

ch d Buckner, the chaplain who licenſed it, fifty pounds, 
dis ſentence ſeemed too ſevere to diſintereſted perſons. It pubs, Lanny 

Nottified the preſbyterians eſpecially, moſt of whom were of court in op. 

he fame principles with Prynn. They could not help per- poſing the 


[puucrous as plainly appeared afterwards, laboured then un- | 


a 
gia OS 4 "NY * | 
hire Ee iving, in the ſeverity exerciſed upon this author, a malici- Puritas. | | 
"= <!1gn to diſgrace their ſet, and oppreſs them on all oc- * 
olank tafions. The truth is, the preſbyterian party, though very | 

| 
1 
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Charles]. der oppreſſion. They had againſt them, the king, the mini. 
1634. ſters, the council, the ſtar- chamber, the high-commiſſion, the 
principal heads of the church of England, the arminians, the 
papiſts, the lord-licutenants of the counties, the judges of the 
realm, and all the magiſtrates in general. Notwithſtanding 

all this, they daily gained ground. This would ſeem incre— 

dible, if it was not conſidered, that the court themſelves were 

the chief cauſe of their increaſe. The court conſidered a5 
puritans, all who did not ſhow ſubmiſſion enough to the king, 

or would not allow ſufficient extent to the prerogative royal, 

and by oppreſſing them as ſuch, or by refuſing them all kinds 

of employments, engaged them unavoidably to turn to the 
preſbyterians. As the king's pretenſions, with regard to go- 
vernment, were not approved by the majority of the nation, 

it happened by degrees, that almoſt all England became preſ- 
byterians, according to the ſenſe given by the court to that 

term. For beſides, it is certain, there were in the preſbyte- 

Tian party, multitudes who were very well affected to the 

church of England, but could not allow of the king's prin- 

ciples concerning government: ſo, this party, though conti- 

nually oppreſſed, grew daily more numerous, waiting with 
impatience for a parliament, where they were almoſt ſure of 

finding protectors. But at the time I am ſpeaking of, there 

was no appearance of the king's intention to call a parlia- 

ment. As nothing forced him to it, he took care not to ex- 

poſe himſelf to the il|l-humours of a houſe of commons, and 

run the riſk of ſeeing revived the complaints which had oblig- 

ed him to diſſolve the three foregoing parliaments. 
Ship-money It is very true, that in governing without a parliament, the 
ſet on foot. king debarred himſelf of the extraordinary ſupplies which the 
ſovereigns uſually received from thence : but he did not be-. 

lieve, that the only way to have extraordinary ſupplies, ws 

to apply to the houſe of commons. He had expreſsly told the 
parliament, by the lord-keeper, and frequently intimated bim. 

ſelf, that he could find money without the aſſiſtance of par. 
liaments. And yet, the petition of right having intervents 

ſince that time, and the king having bound himſelf, by hi 

anſwer, not to raiſe any tax without the conſent of both 

houſes, he ſeemed to be deprived, by that anſwer, of all me- 

thods which he thought he might lawtully uſe before the pe 

tition was preſented. But expedients to evade the moſt (6 

lemn promiſes, are ſeldom wanting to men in power. 0 

theſe occaſions, there are miniſters and counſellors who ink 

nuate to their maſters, that promiſes made by ſovereigns, bit 

them no farther than they think proper. William Noy: q 

| torne/ 


torney-general, who was one of theſe bold counſellors, had, Charlesl. 
the laſt year, furniſhed the king with a way to raiſe an extra- 1634. 
ordinary ſupply without the concurrence of the parliament : ——_ 
namely, by the impoſition of a tax upon the people, under Ruſhworth, 
colour of maintaining a certain number of ſhips to guard the . 240, 
ſeas *. But this bold counſellor died before he had ſeen the Annas. 
effects of his advice“, after having however engaged his ma- Coke. 
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ſter in an affair which made him for ever loſe his people's 
confidence, and was one of the principal cauſes of his ruin. 


from putting his advice in practice. 


The death of the attorney-general, hindred not the king 
To that purpoſe he di- 


rected to the mayors and head-officers of the maritime towns, 


writs to much the ſame effect with the following directed to 
the mayor of London 4. : 


c 


Lay 


« 


* 


60 
© 
40 
40 
40 
cc 
40 
60 
«c 
(c 
cc 
cc 
cc 
40 
40 
cc 
ce 
cc 


&« Carolus Rex, &c. 


12 the mayor, commonalty and citizens of our city of 

London, and to the ſheriffs of the ſame city, and good 
men in the ſaid city, and in the liberties and members of 
the ſame, greeting, Becauſe we are given to underſtand, 


that certain thieves, pirates and robbers of the ſea, as well Runs 


Turks, enemies of the chriſtian name, as others, being 


gathered together, wickedly taking by force, and ſpoiling 5-455. 


the ſhips, and goods, and merchandizes, not only of our 
ſubjects, but alſo of the ſubjects of our friends in the ſea, 
which hath been accuſtomed antiently to be defended by 
the Engliſh nation; and the ſame, at their pleaſure, have 
carried away, delivering the men in the ſame into miſerable 
captivity : and foraſmuch as we ſee them daily preparing 
all manner of ſhipping, farther to moleſt our merchants, 
and to grieve the kingdom, unleſs remedy be not ſooner ap- 
plied, and their endeavours be not more manly met withal ; 
alſo the dangers conſidered, which on every fide, in theſe 
times of war, do hang over our heads, that it behoveth us, 
and our ſubjects, to haſten the defence of the ſea and king- 
dom with all expedition or ſpeed that we can; we willing, 
by the help of God, chiefly to provide for the defence of 


b He died Auguſt 9. Laud's Diary, 
This year alſo died Richard Weſton earl 
of Portland, and Sir Edward Coke. 
Echard, 

© The lord-keceper Coventry was alſo 
an adviſer and promoter of this project. 
Whitelock, p. 22. 

4 Sir Robert Heath being ſuddenly re- 
moved, Sir John Finch was, on Octo- 


* 


ber 16, ſworn lord chief, juſtice of the 
common: pleas in his room. Great were 
the diſcourſes what the occaſion ſhould 
be of this ſudden advancement, But 
four days after the writ for ſhip-money 
coming forth, it was conceived, that he 
was to be inſtrumental in advancing that 


buſineſs. Ruſhworth, tom. ii. p. 253. 
Ll4 c the 
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Charles]. © the kingdom, ſafe-guard of the ſea, ſecurity of our ſubjects, 
1634. ſafe- conduct of ſhips and merchandizes to our kingdom 


—— 
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cc 
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F ſervice, in command of the admiral of the ſea, to whom 
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of England coming, and from the ſame kingdom to foreign 
parts paſſing ; foralmuch as we and our progenitors, kings 
of England, have been always heretofore maſters of the 
aforeſaid ſea, and it would be very irkſome unto us, if that 
princely honour in our times ſhould be loft, or in an 

thing diminiſhed. And although that charge of defence, 
which concerneth all men, ought to be ſupported by all, as 
by the laws and cuſtoms of the kingdom of England hath 
been accuſtomed to be done : notwithitanding, we con- 
ſidering that you, conſtituted in the ſea-coaſts, to whom 
by ſea as well great dangers are imminent, and who by the 
ſame do get more plentiful gains for the defence of the ſea, 
and conſervation of our princely honour in that behalf, ac- 
cording to the duty of your allegiance againſt ſuch at- 
tempts, are chiefly bound to ſet to your helping hand; we 
command firmly, enjoining you the aforeſaid mayor, com- 
monalty and citizens, the ſheriffs of the ſaid city, and the 
good men in the ſame city, and in the liberties and mem- 
bers of the ſame, in the faith and allegiance wherein ye are 
bound unto us, and as ye do love us, and our honour, and 
under the forfeiture of all which ye can forfeit unto us, 
that ye cauſe to be prepared and brought to the port of 


Portſmouth, before the firſt day of March now next enſu- EY 
ing, one ſhip of war of the burthen of nine hundred tuns, F'Y 
with three hundred and fifty men at the leaſt, as well ex- 14 2 
pert maſters, as very able and fkilful mariners: one other 1 
ſhip of war of the burthen of eight hundred tuns, with two 1 
hundred and ſixty men at the leſt, as well ſkilful maſters, 6 | 
as very able and expert mariners ; four other ſhips of war, 11 
every of them of the burthen of five hundred tuns, and * 
every oſ them with two hundred men at the leaſt, as well „ 


expert maſters, as very able and ſkilful mariners : and one 
other ſhip of war, of the burthen of three hundred tuns, 
with a hundred and fifty men, as well expert maſters, as 
very able and fkilful mariners : and alſo every of the ſaid 
ſhips with ordnance, as well greater as leſſer, gun- powder, 
and ſpears, and weapons, and other neceſſary arms ſufficient 
for war, and with double tackling, and with victuals, until 
the ſaid firſt of March, competent for ſo many men; and 
from that time for twenty-ſix weeks, at your charges, as 
well in victuals as mens wages, and other things neceſſary 
for war during that time, upon defence of the ſea in our 
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« we ſhall commit the cuſtody of the ſea, before the afore- 
« ſaid firſt day of March, and as he, on our behalf, = 1 


command them to continue; ſo that they ma 

the ſame day, at the fartheſt, to go ace * 
ſhips, and the ſhips of other faithful ſubjects, for the ſafe- 
guard of the fea, and defence of you and yours, and re- 
pulſe and vanquiſhing of whomſoever buſying themſelves 
to moleſt or trouble upon the ſea our merchants, and other 
ſubjects and faithful people coming into our dominions for 
cauſe of merchandize, or from thence returning to their 
own countries. Alſo we have aſſigned you, the aforeſaid 
mayor and aldermen of the city atoreſaid, or any thirteen 

or more. of you, within thirty days after the receipt of this 
writ, to aſſeſs all men in the ſaid city, and in the liberties 

and members of the ſame, and the land-holders in the ſame, 
not having a ſhip, or any part of the aforeſaid ſhips not 
ſerving in the ſame, to contribute to the expences, about 
the neceſſary proviſion of the premiſſes; and to aſſeſs and 
lay upon the aforeſaid city, with the liberties and members 
thereof, viz. upon every of them according to their eſtates 
and ſubſtances, and the portion aſſeſſed upon them; and 
to nominate and appoint collectors in this behalf. Alſo 
we have aſſigned you, the aforeſaid mayor, and alſo the 
ſheriffs of the city aforeſaid, to levy the portions ſo as 
aforeſaid aſſeſſed upon the aforeſaid men and land-holders 

and every of them in the aſoreſaid city, with the liberties 
and members of the ſame, by diſtreſs and other due means; 
and to commit to priſon all thoſe whom you ſhall find re 
bellious, and contrary in the premiſſes, there to remain 
until we ſhall give further order for their delivery. And 
moreover we command you, that about the premiſſes ye 
diligently attend, and execute thole things with effect, 


upon peril that ſhall fall thereon : But we will not, that 


under colour of our aforeiaid command, more thould 
be levied of the ſaid men, than {hall ſuffice for the ne- 
r expences of the premiſſes; or that any, who have 
evied mon tributi al N 21 
N gney. for con ribution, to raiſe tie aforeiaid 
barges, ſhou by him detain the ſame, or any part 
thereof; or ſhould preſume, by any manner of colour, to 
appro er uſes; willi b 
ppropriate the ſame to other uſes; willing, that if more 


8 than may be ſufficient ſhall be collected, the ſame may be 
paid out among the contributors, for the rate of the part 


to them belonging,” 


* Witneſs myſelf, at Weſtminſter, the 2oth day of October, 


in the tenth year of our reign,” 
The 
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Charles l. The lord mayor of London having received this writ, af- 
1634. ſembled the common council, who agreed to preſent the ſol- 
lowing petition to the king. 


nA 


To the king's moſt excellent majeſty. 


The humble petition of your faithful ſubjects, the mayor, 
and commonalty, and citizens of your city of London, 
moſt humbly ſhewing, 


The city of «6 THAT whereas your majeſty by writ, bearing teſte 
London's (c 20 Octobris laſt, commanded your petitioners at their 
8 « charge, to provide ſeven ſhips of war, furniſhed with men, 
Decem. 2. 46 victual, and all warlike proviſions, to be at Portſmouth by 
r &« the firſt of March next, and to continue from thence by 
Annals, the ſpaceof twenty-ſix weeks in your majeſty's ſervice, upon 
cc the defence of the ſeas and other cauſes in the ſaid writ 

« contained: 
„ Your petitioners do, in all ſubmiſſive humbleneſs, and 
« with acknowledgment of your ſacred majeſty's many favors 
« unto your ſaid city, inform your majeſty, that they conceive, 
% that by ancient privileges, grants, and acts of parliament 
« (which they are ready humbly to ſhew forth) they ate 


« exempt, and are to. be freed from that charge, &c.” 


But the pretenſions of the city of London were not ca- 
pable of cauſing the king to deſiſt from his reſolution, We 
ſhal} fee, on the contrary, that in time this tax, which was 2 
firſt peculiar to the maritime towns, was impoſed upon the 

whole kingdom e. TY 
After Laud's promotion to the archbiſhopric of Canterbury, 
1634-5. his zeal for the church of England and againſt the preſbyte 
Forth rians, ſeemed to be much increaſed. He kept by the king's or- 
the Walloon der a private correſpondence with the biſhops of Scotland, con- 
and French cerning the liturgy and canons deſigned to be introduced into 
edureves,, the kirk, and of which I ſhall ſpeak more fully preſently. | 
t. ii. p. 206, ſuffices to ſay here, that it was he that was charged with the com: 
272, 9% duct and execution of this project. But he did not confine b“ 
3 labouts to the converfion of the Scots, nor even of the Englil 
Clarendon, preſbyterians. The Dutch, the Walloons, the French, who h 
t. 3. 83. taken refuge in England, ſince the reign of Edward VI. ba 
obtained ſundry privileges from the former kings, and partic 
larly the liberty of celebrating divine ſervice after their manne! 
AA; Pub, that is, the preſbyterian, and formed ſeveral 'congregatin 

lk Oo. . 

| 5 e This year, fir Sanders Duncombe carried by two men. 'Rymer's 750 
brought into England the uſe of chairs tom, $ix-+p. 572. * 
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both in London and other parts of the kingdom. But Laud CharlesL 
could not bear they ſhould enjoy this privilege any longer 1634-5. 
And therefore ſent them theſe two injunctions, having firſt - 


ſecured the king's approbation ; 


cc 1. That all the natives of the Dutch and Walloon con- 
gregations, in his grace's dioceſe, ſhould repair to their 
« ſeveral pariſh-churches of thoſe ſeveral pariſhes where 
d they inhabited, to hear divine ſervice and ſermons, and 
« perform all duties and payments required in that behalf. 

« 2, That the miniſters, and all other of the Dutch and 


„ Walloon congregations, which were not natives and born 
& ſubjects to the king's majeſty, or any other ſtrangers that 


« ſhould come over to them, while they remained ſtrangers, 
„ might have and uſe their own diſcipline, as formerly the 
« have done; yet it was thought fit, that the Engliſh liturgy 
© ſhould be tranſlated into French and Dutch, for the better 
é ſettling of their children to the Engliſh government.“ 


Beſides that, by theſe injunctions, he impoſed upon theſe 
foreign churches a liturgy which they did not approve, he 


reduced theſe congregations almoſt to nothing, ſince he ex- 


cluded all that were born in the kingdom, that is, all the 
deſcendants of ſuch as had fled hither in the reign of Edward 


VI. and conſequently there could. be but very few left of thoſe 
born out of the kingdom. 


Upon this, the Dutch and Walloon churches at Norwich Feb. 2r. 
preſented a petition to the biſhop of that dioceſe, remonſtra- ROE 
ting, that the archbiſhop's injunctions were contrary, not only Annals. 


to ſeveral orders of the council heretofore given-in favour of 
their congregations, but alſo to the privileges granted them 
when they firſt ſettled in England, and continued to them du- 
ring the reigns of Edward VI. queen Elizabeth, and James I. 
and confirmed alſo by his preſent majeſty's royal word. The 
biſhop of Norwich not returning a favourable anſwer to their 
petition, they applied to the archbiſhop himſelf, who anſwered 


them by letter: That his majeſty was reſolved, his inſtruc- Aug. 19 


tions ſhould hold, and that obedience ſhould be yielded to 
them by all the natives, after the firſt deſcent, concluding his 
letter with theſe words: And thus I have given you anſwer 
fairly in all your particulars, and do expect all obedience 
and conformity to my- inſtructions, which if you ſhall per- 
“ form, the ſtate will have occaſion to ſee how ready you 
« are to praCtiſe the obedience which you teach: And for 
«© my part, I doubt not but yourſelves, or your poſterity at 
* leaſt, ſhall have cauſe to thank both the ſtate and the 


church 
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Charles I.“ church for this care taken of you; but if you refuſe, (as 
1634-5. you have no cauſe to do, and Ie you will not) I ſhall 
then proceed againit the natives, according to the laws and 
© canons eccleſiaſtical f. | 
Thus the achbiſhop alledged, in vindication of the breach 
of the privileges granted to theſe congregrations, and con- 
firmed by four kings, of whom his preſent majeſty was one, 
the king's ſole will, or rather his own. It was evident, that 
the king's good pleaſure on which he laid ſo much ſtreſs, was 
rather an approbation of what the archbiſhop had undertaken, 
r than a warrant to undertake it. The preſbyterians having 
— no other way to be revenged of the archbiſhop, publiſhed ſe- 
Ruſhworth, veral libels againſt him, taking notice of all the innovations 
t. ii. p. 273. he had brought into the church, pretending they were fo 
many ſteps towards popery. They forgot not to upbraid 
him with the pictures he had placed in the windows of his 
chapel at Lambeth, particularly that of God the Father in the 
form of a little old man. They obſerved ſeveral other things, 
of which the archbiſhop was afterwards accuſed by the houſs 
of commons, But this is not the proper place to ſpeak of 
this impeachment, or of the archbiſhop's defence. 
Information The king being always in want, his miniſters were con- 
ogy uh tinually employed in deviſing; means to raiſe money. In thc 
As rence in 0 » A068 - 35 b | 
London beginning of the year 163;, the attorney-general preſented 
contrary to an information in the ſtar- chamber againſt ſeveral hundreds 
_— of perſons, lords, knights, gentlemen, ladies, and others, for 
— diſobeying his , majeſty's proclamation, by which they were 
Ruſhworth, commanded not to reſide in London. I do not find the ſen- 
(bod Is tence given upon this information, but very probably, conſider- 
ing the ſtar-chamber's zeal to ſupport the king's authority, the 
parties accuſed were punithed by fine. | 
The tax to provide and maintain a certain number of ſhips 
to guard the ſeas, was impoſed in 1634, for the year 1635, 
only upon the maritime towns. But in 1635, the king ſent 
his writs for ſhip-money all over the kingdom for the year 
1636 5. The reaſon or rather pretence of this general tax 
that the kingdom was in great danger, on account of 
| ; the 


1635. 


Ship- money 
is laid upon 
the whole 
kingdom. 
Act. Pub. 
xixi pe 658, 
670. 
Ruſhworth, Was, 
t. ii. Ps 33 9, 

&c. 


About one hundred.and forty fa- 


milies of theſe people went into Hol- 


land, where they were kindly received, 


and exempted from. exciſe, and paying 
of. houſe-rent for ſeven years: They 


taught the Dutch the way of managing 
the woollen manufattnre, which has 
been of very bad conſequence to Eng- 
land, Thouſands of families retirgd 


alſo into New-England, Coke, p. 311, 
12. | 

8 The reader may ſee. in Ruſhworth, 

tom. ii, p. 335, the diſtribution of 


ſhips, in all forty-five, to the ſeveral 


ſhires, together with the ſum ſet on 
the corporate towns in each county. 
For example, 

Eſſex 
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the league lately concluded between France and the Low- Charles. 
Countries. Though it did not appear how this league, which 1635. 
was not againſt England, could put the r e in danger, 
the king however inferred, that the two moſt powerful ſtates 
in naval forces being united, it was abſolutely neceſſary that 
England ſhould have a ſtrong fleet to preſerve the dominion of 
the ſea, otherwiſe ſhe might be inſulted, and her trade diſturbed, 
This tax being impoſed by virtue of the prerogative royal, 
ſeveral private perſons refuſed to pay the ſums they were rated 
at, Nay, ſome there were who ſued the magiſtrates and other | 
officers appointed to leyy the money, aſſerting, that the ſub- 
ject could be taxed only by act of parliament. This oppo- 
ſition was the reaſon, that in the year 1636 ſhip-money 
amounted to not above two hundred thouſand pounds, though 236, . 
the king had expected a much larger ſum. Mean while, the | 
king conſidering that by means of this tax he ſhould have a | 
ſettled revenue, befides that it would be a precedent to make 

* uſe of his prerogative on other occaſions, reſolved to ſupport 
his project at any rate, But to guard it againſt all objections 
of being illegal, and contrary to his anſwer to the Petition of 
Right, he had a mind to ſhow he was authorized on this oc- 
cation to exert his prerogative. To that end he ſent to the The king 
judges of the realm, and required their opinion concerning "©9%ires the 
his right to levy this tax. As the judges wholly depended 2 
upon the court, they very readily decided in favour of the concerning 
king, and gave him their opinion in writing >, But the king this matter. 
thought not proper to publiſh their determination, being ſa- 
tisfied with keeping it private till there ſhould be occaſion to 
uſe it. This will hereafter appear. But I muſt firſt ſpeak of 
ſome other things which paſled in this interval, | 

This year, 1635, the king renewed a former commiſſion to Commiſſion 

confirm their defeCtive titles, to ſuch as held lands of the ©? com- 
crown. He pretended it was an act of grace, and that his $5 any 


: | defective 
only aim was to ſecure the poſſeſſion of lands to thoſe who titles. 


— 


held them by diſputable titles. But notwithſtanding this, the wn 4 2 | 
commiſſion was looked upon as a manifeſt oppreflion, For, &c. Fl "Oy | 
| 1 | Ruſhworth, 
, | Tuns. Men. Charge. t. ii. p. 300. 
Eſſex one ſhip of —- — — — 380 320 3800 J. Annals. | 
( Borovgh of Thaxted — — 040 
Town and pariſh of Walden o8O 
Corporate — Town of Colcheſter — — 4co | 
; Borough of Malden _ — — 0$0 | 
Borough of Harwich — — — 020 | 


D Whitelock ſays, after much ſolli- doubting, he got from them, in an- | 
citation by the chief juſtice Finch, pro- ſwer to the king's letter and cafe, their ' 
miſing preferment to ſome, and highly opinions, as will be ſeen hereafter, 


oy 


tareatning others whom he found Wbitelock, p. 24, | 
3 under 
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Chaflesl. under colour of examining defeQive titles, all the proprietors 
1635, were obliged to produce their titles, to which, how valid 
ſoever they might be, the commiſſioners made objections. 
So, to avoid a law-ſuit with the king, wherein they were 
ſure to be caſt, conſidering the diſpoſition of the judges, the 
proprietors were forced to compound, and give money to ſe- 
cure their lands, which were otherwiſe in danger of being 
re-united to the crown. | | 
Proclama- Shortly after, the king publiſhed a proclamation, command- 
wry 38 ing all perſons, except ſoldiers, mariners, merchants, and 
out Sf the their factors, not to depart the kingdom without his licence. 
realm. Several kings of England had ordered the ſame thing on 
July 21- ſome particular occaſions, but it was doubted whether ſuch a 


Pub. Jen | - 
_ ky 46, Prohibition was neceſſary when the proclamation was pub- 


699. liſhed. | | 
ee The abuſes of the informers, that is, perſons who watched 


prevented. people's actions, in order to accuſe them, in caſe they infring- 
September 6 ed the laws, were grown ſo exceſſive, that the king was 
o * no forced, if not to aboliſh them entirely, at leaſt, to qualify 
t. ii, them by certain directions which he ordered to be obſerved. 
Juxton The office of lord-treaſurer, which had been executed by 
mow _ commiſſioners, ſince the death of the earl of Portland, was 
March 6, conferred on Dr. William Juxton, biſhop of London, who 
Laud"sDiar- diſcharged it worthily. No churchman had enjoyed this poſt 
Annals. ſince Henry VII's time 4. 
Parr 152 he ſame year was preſented to the king, by the earl of 
Leptemb.29 Arundel, an od man called Parr, who was a hundred and 
Annals. fifty-two years of age, and in perfect health. He was born 
the laſt year of the reign of Edward IV. 

The elector The elector Palatine and prince Rupert [or Robert] his 
Palatine at brother arrived in England about this time, and were lodged 
London. 8 5 S S 

| in the king, their uncle's palace *. 

1626. The preſbyterians were ſtill moleſted upon every occaſion, 
Divers ſuits or whenever they gave their enemies an advantage, through 
adout the an exceſs of zeal which was not always well regulated. 


ne Samuel Ward, a miniſter in Ipſwich, boldly preached againſt 


t. ii. p. 300, the king's Book of Sports, and alſo ſaid, That the church 
3or. «© of England was ready to ring changes in religion,” For 
Anuals. Which he was ſuſpended by the high-commiſſion, and after- 


i Whitelock gives him this character, he lodged goo, ooo J. in the Exchequer. 

 & He was a perſon of great parts and Coke, p. 324. _ 
«> temper, had much command of him k Charles the elector Palatine, came 
© ſelf, was full of ingenuity and to ſollicit his uncle to promote his re- 
* meelcneſs, not apt to give offence ftoration z their father Frederick elector 
4% to any, and willing to do good to Palatine died November 19. 1632. 
6% all,” p. 24. la leſs than five years Ruſhworth, tom. il, p. 183. 
bi! rh wards 
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wards committed to priſon for refuſing to make a public re- Charlesl. 
cantation. The church-wardens of Beckington in Somer- 1636. 
ſetſhire refuſing to place the communion-table otherwiſe taa(wao 
it had been for ſixty years, were excommunicated by the 

biſhop of Bath and Wells. B appealed to the arches, 

but their appeal was rejected. hen they petitioned the 

king, but with no better ſucceſs. So the church-wardens 

ſtood excommunicated a whole year, and were afterwards 

thrown into the common gaol, from whence at length the 

were releaſed by the biſhop, upon their public ſubmiſſion and 

penance. It would be too tedious to relate all the actions 

which were entered in the high commiſſion upon the two ar- 

ticles I have been ſpeaking of. It ſuffices to obſerve, that 

the number was very great, and the high-· commiſſion always 

puniſhed very ſeverely ſuch as dared to ſwerve from what was 
preſcribed by the church, 5 

On the other hand, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, ever The archbi- 
zealous for the church of England, conſidered as puritans all mop — 
who neglected the leaſt rite or ceremony of the church. univerſities, 
This prelate being informed of ſome remiſſneſs in that re- Ruſbworth, 
ſpect in the two univerſities, could not ſuffer ſuch an abuſe. 2 
There were at Cambridge three chapels where divine ſer- Annals. 
vice was daily celebrated, though they had never been con- 
ſecrated. This neglect, which to him ſeemed fo blameable, 
exciting his zeal, he reſolved to viſit the univerſities as me- 
tropolitan. He met with ſome oppoſition, the univerſities Oppoſition. 
maintaining, that he had not the right of viſiting as arch- 
biſhop, though they did not deny he might viſit by the king's 
commiſſion, if his majeſty was pleaſed to appoint him. But The king 
not being ſatisfied with a borrowed power, he brought the gives it for 
caſe before the king, who decided it in his favour, after hav- 12 pub 
ing himſelf ſupported the archbiſhop's reaſons with argu- Ax. p. 34. 
ments, and anſwered the objections of the univerſities. The | 
archbiſhop being ſo well ſupported, could not fail of obtain- 
ing the victory l. 

The king being determined, as I ſaid, to continue the tax Proclama- 
for the maintenance of the ſhips deſigned to guard the ſeas, 5 2 
and having the laſt year given orders for levying it this year wok. 
1635, was obliged to ſeek a pretence for a fleet. This tax, on the coaft 
called by the Engliſh, ſhip-money, and which for ſhortnets 3 
I ſhall term fo for the future, was grounded upon the ne- May wt 


ceflity of guarding the ſeas. But none could perceive the Ruſhwortb. 
| d. U. p. 322. 

| ; : Annals. 
About this time the new ſtatutes for and publiſhed in ccnvocation. Ruſh- p. 476. 


the univerfity of Oxford were finiſhed, worth, tom, ii. p. 324. Sec Annals, 472. 
danger, 
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danger, which, according to the king, England was expoſed 
to by the alliance between France and Holland. To this 
pretence therefore was to be added that of preſerving the do- 
minion of the narrow ſeas. To that end he publiſhes a 
proclamation, declaring, * Whereas king James did, in the 
<< ſeventh year of his reign, ſet forth a proclamation touching 
ce fiſhing; whereby all perſons of what nation or quality ſoever 
(being not his natural- born ſubjects) were * rf from 
« fiſhing upon any of the coaſts and ſeas of Great-Britain, 
Ireland, and the reſt of the ifles adjacent, until they had 
& orderly obtained licences in that behalf. Since which 
“ time, neither the king his father, nor himſelf have made 
& any conſiderable execution of the ſaid proclamation, but 
* have expected a voluntary conformity thereto. But now 
& finding by experience, that all the inconveniencies which 
& occaſioned that proclamation, are rather increaſed than 
© abated ; and his majeity well knowing how far he is ob- 


liged in hongur to maintain the rights of his crown, has 


& thought it neceſſary to renew the atoreſaid reſtraint of fiſh- 


The king's 
flect attacks 
the Dutch 
fiſhermen, 
who com- 
pound with 
the king. 
Ruſhworth, 
t. ii. p. 322. 


Annals. 


Act. Pub. 
xix. 761. 
Warwick's 
Mem. 


ing, and to declare, that his reſolution is to keep ſuch a 
% competent ſtrength of ſhipping upon his ſeas, as may be 
& ſufficient both to hinder farther encroachments upon his 
cc repalities, and aſſiſt and protect thoſe his good friends and 
« allies, who ſhall henceforth with licenſe endeavour to take 
benefit of fihing upon his coaſts.” 

Theſe friends were Hollanders, who came every year and 
fiſhed for herrings on the coaſt of Scotland. It was there- 
fore manifeſt, that after thirty years forbearance he ſought a 
quarrel with the Dutch, only to have occaſion to fit out a 
fleet, which ſerved for pretence to impoſe the tax of ſhip- 
money. This quarrel produced the two famous treatiſes, 
entitled, Mare 3 and Mare Clauſum, the former 
penned by Grotius, the latter by Selden. But the king re- 
garded not arguments drawn from hiſtory, or antient treaties 
between the two nations; he made uſe of a more effectual 
method, namely, a fleet under the command of Algernoon 
earl of Northumberland. his fleet attacking the diſperſed 
fiſhermen, who little expected it, and ſinking ſome, com- 
pelled the reſt to retire into the Lngliſh harbours, as the 
ſafeſt retreat; and in ſhort, to give the king thirty thouſand 
florins, for permiſſion to continue their fiſhing that ſummer &. 

doon 


m The Dutch agreed to give the king mer, which was paid acoordingly; and 


thirty thouſand pounds for this ſum expreſſed their willingneſs to "ws 
gran 


£. ws Tree ,.. wc, OA. 
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Soon after, the king raiſed thirty thouſand pounds by a Charlesl. 
commiſſion to enquire concerning depopulations and conver- 16 36. 

ſions of arable lands to paſture, ſince the 10th year of queen 
Elizabeth a. There were many offenders of this kind, and fo a commit 
heavy a fine was impoſcd in the ſtar- chamber on Sir Antony fion about 


Roper, that the reſt, to avoid the fame treatment, ſpeedily e 
compounded with che king. Tale tas 


But ſhip-money was the m'ſt important thing, and as ſuch Ruthworth, 
regarded by the court. The king neither would nor could '* ® 335: 
depart from it for three principal reaſons. Firſt, becauſe he Ty. ir; 
ſhould be deprived of a very conſiderable aid, which he meant will not 
to render fixt and cuſtomary. Secondly, in deſiſting from gu. 
this tax, after levying it two years ſucceſſively, he would NY 
have given cauſe to believe he had no power to impole it, and 
conſequently had acted contrary to law. Thirdly, having 
reſolved never more to call a parliament, it highly concerned 
him to eſtabliſh his prerogative in ſuch a manner, that none 
ſhould dare to conteit it. So the the city of London having Thepetition 


petitioned the board, that the twenty ſhips they were rated at he city 


{ ' Jof Lond 
might be reduced to ten, received a very ſharp anſwer to this My 3 
effect: Ruſhworth, 


„That the tax of ſhip-money was neceſſary for the pre- ?: 3:4+ 
&« ſervation if the ftate ; and the charge was not immoderate: 
that his majeſty would admit of no excuſe, but expected 
« a ready compliance : that the precedents alledged in favour 
« of the City, ought to induce them to obey, rather than to 
«* contradict and direct the king.” 

Notwichſtanding all this, there were ſome that obſtinately Several law- 
refuſed to pay their ſhare of this tax, imagining, no court _ avout 
of juſtice would be ſo bold as to compel them. As theſe ex The king f 
amples were of dangerous conſequence, the king thought pro- publities 
per to publiſh the. opinions of the judges. To that end the the 1v< 203 
lord. keeper having aſſembled all the judges in the ſtar chamber, ner, 
told them, the king was very well pleaſed with their endea- ii. p. 352. 
vours in their ſeveral circuits, to perſuade his ſubjects to pay 
ſhip-money ; but however, his majeſty hearing that ſome re- 
fuſed to pay this tax, had thought fit to have recourſe to their 
advice for his direction in the caſe, and had commanded him 
to publiſh their opinions for the ſatisfaction of his ſubjects, 
then he caufed the king's letter to the judges on this ſubject 
to be read as follows : 


grant from the king, for their per- the like commiſſions were granted for 

mithion to fiſh for the time to come, other counties. Thie was ftrenuouſly 

Paying a yearly tribute. Ruſhworth, promoted by archbiſhop Laud. Ruth- 

tom. li. p. 322, | worth, tom. ii. p. 339. Clarendon, 
a This was only for four counties. But tom. I. p. 76, 
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LTHARHE:ARISEOCNT 
RUSTY and well-beloved, we greet you wel! 


Taking into our princely ker FH at that the hg. 
nour and jaſety of this our realm of England, (the prefer. 
vation whereof is only entruſted in our care) was, and iz 
now more nearly concern. d than in former times, as wel 
by divers countels and attempts, to take from us the dg. 
Ae of the iea, of which we are the foie lords, and 

ihtful owners, the lofs whereof would be of great danger 
= peril to this kingdom, and other our dominions ; y we, 
for tac avoiding of theſe and the like dangers, well we (2h. 
ing with our ſelves, that where the good and fatety of the 
kingdom | in general is concerned, and the whole kingdom 
ia danger, there the charge and defence ought to be borne 
by all the realm in general; did, for prevention of 0 
public a miſchief, reſolve with our e to have a royal 
navy provided, that might be of force and power, with 
Almighty God's blefling and aſſiſtance, to protect and de. 
fend this our realm, and our ſubjects therein, from all 
ſuch perils and dangers ; and {or that purpoſe we iſlucd forth 
writs under our greal ical of England, directed to all our 
ſheriffs of all our ſeveral counties of England and Wales, 


commanding thereby all our ſaid ſubje <ls of every city, 


town, and village, to provide fuch a number of Mins well 
furniſhed, as migi.t ſerve for this our royal purpoſe, and 
which might be done with the greateſt equality that could 
be, in performance whereof, though generally throughout 
all the counties of this our realm, we have found in our 
ſubjects great chearfulneſs and alacrity, which we graciout- 
ly interpret, as a teſtimony as well of their dutifu] afſec- 
tions to us in our ſervice, as of the reſpect they have to 
the public, which well becometh every good ſub] ject. Ne- 
vertheleſs, finding that ſome few, haply out of ignorance 
what the laws and cuſtoms of this our realm are, or out of 
a deſire to be eaſed, and freed in their particulars, (how 
general ſoever the charge ought to be) have not yet paid 
and contributed the ſeveral rates and afleſſments ; that were 
ſet upon them, and foreſceing in our princely wiſdom, 
that from hence divers ſuiis and actions are not unlikely to 
be commenced and proſecuted in our ſeveral courts at Weſt- 
minſter : we, deſirous to avoid ſuch inconvenience, and 
out of our princely love and affection to all our people, 
being willing to prevent ſuch errors as any of our loving 
ſubjects may happen to run into, have thought fit, in a caſe 
of this nature, to adviſe with you our judges, who ve 
doubt not are well ſtudied and informed in the right g our 
ove- 
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« ſovereignty; and becauſe the trials of our ſeveral courts, Charlesl. 
« by the formality of pleading, will require a long protrac- 1636. 
© tion, We have thought EXpecient by this our let er, di 
« rected to you all, to require your judgment i in this caſe, «s 
« jr is ſet down in the incloſ d paper, which will not only q 
« gain time, but alto be of mate author ty to over- rule any | 
; prejudicate opinions of others in the point.“ 
« Given under our ſignet, at our court at Whitehall, the 
e ſecond day of February, in the twelith year of our 
« reign, 1636.“ 


* 
. 


O 


The king's letter being read, the lord keeper commanded 
the caſe incloſed to be read, being as follows. 


ec Carolus Rex, 


Q * W H EN the good and ſafety of the kingdom in general NT wg 
is concerned, and the whole kingdom in danger, . As 

% wh-ther may not the king, by wiit under the great ſeal of the junges. 

„England, command all the ſubjects of our kingdom, at 2 oy 

« their charge, to provide and furniſh ſuch a number of ſhips, An, 

« with men, victuals, and munition, and for ſuch time as 

e ſhall think fit for the defence and ſafe- guard of the king- 

« dom from ſuch danger and peri], and by law compel the 

« Cong thereof, in caſe of refuſal and reftactorineſs? And 

ty whether, in ſuch a caſe, is not the king ſole judge both of 


„the danger, and when, and how the ſame is to be pre- 
„ vented and avoided ?' 


08 
s 


The judges anſwer. 


“ May it pleaſe your moſt excellent majeſty, 


8 W E have, according to your majzſty's command, every Th* ness 
man by himſelt, and all of us together, taken into . 

* ſerious conſideration, the caſeand queſtion ſigned by your ma- ; 
«7 ity, and incloſed in your royal letter; and we arc of opi- | 
0 nion, that when the good and ſafety of the kingdom in gene- | 
** ral is concerned, and the kingdom in danger, your majelty | 
may, by writ under the great ſeal of Englar d, command 
all your ſubjects of this your kingdom, at their cli large. to | 
provide and furniſh ſuch a number of thips, with men, Vic- | 
* uals, and munition, and for ſuch time as your majeity | 
* 1241] think fit, for the defence and ſafeguard of this Aug— | 
* bm from ſuch Ganger and peril: and that by law your | 
majeſty may compe! the doing thereof, in caſe of refuſal or | 

: 


efractorineſs: and we are alto of opinion, that in ſuch 
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The king 
lettei to che 
judges. 
Ruta vor h, 
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Annals. 


Here 
RUSTY and well- beloved, we greet you well 


Taking into our princely conſideration, that the hg. 
&« pour and ſalety of this our realm of England, (the preſer. 
„vation whereof is only entruſted in our care) was, and iz 
* now more nearly concerned than in former times, as we! 
& by divers countels and attempts, to take from us the do. 
« minion of the ſea, of which we are the folic lords, and 
& riohtlul owners, the loſs whereof would be of great danger 
& and peril to this kingdom, and other our dominions ; we, 
„ for tine avoiding of theſe and the like dangers, well we gb. 
ing with our ſelves, that where the good and fatety of the 
ho kingdom | in general is concerned, and the whole kingdom 
5 in danger, there the charge and defence ought to be borye 
„by all the realm in general; did, for prevention of h 
© public a miſchief, reſoſve with our Glues to have a royal 
© navy provided, that might be of force and power, with 
& Almighty God's bleſſing and aſſiſtance, to protect and de. 
« fend this our realm, and our ſubjects therein, from all 
& ſuch perils and dangers ; and {or that purpoſe we iſlued forth 
« writs under our greal ical of England, directed to all our 
„ ſheriffs of all our ſeveral counties of England and Wales, 
* commanding thereby all our ſaid ſubj:cls of every city, 
„% town, and village, to provide ſuch a number of Rips well 
e furniſhed, as migi:t ſerve for this our royal purpoſe, and 
* which might be done with the greateſt equality that could 
be, in performance whereof, though generally throughout 
& alt the counties of this our realm, we have found in our 
«« ſubjccts great chearfulneſs and alacrity, which we graciout- 
ly interpret, as a teſtimony as well of their dutiful afec- 
& tions to us in our ſervice, as of the reſpect they have to 
the public, which well becometh every good ſubject. Ne- 
&« vertheleſs, finding that ſome few, haply out of ignorance 
„ what the laws and cuſtoms of this our realm are, or out of 
4 a deſire to be eaſed, and freed in their particulars, (how 
general ſoever the charge ought to be) have not yet paid 
« and contributed the ſeveral rates and afleſſments that were 
„ ſet upon them, and foreſceing in our princely wiſdom, 
© that from hence divers ſuits and actions are not unlikely to 
ce he commenced and proſecuted in our ſeveral courts at Weſt- 
© minſter: we, deſirous to avoid ſuch inconvenience, and 
& out of our princely love and aftection to al! our people, 
„being willing to prevent ſuch errors as any of our loving 
mY ſubjects may happen to run into, have thought fit, in a cale 
« of this nature, to adviſe with you our judges, who we 
doubt not are well ſtudied and informed in the right 7 our 
ove- 
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« ſovereignty; and becauſe the trials of our ſeveral courts, Charlesl. 
« by the formality of pleading, will require a long protrac- 1636. 
tion, we have thought expedient by this our let er, di- no 
« rected to you all, to require your judgment in this caſe, as 
« jr is ſet down in the incloſ d paper, which will not only 
gain time, but alſo be of more author ty to over-rule any 
& prejudicate opinions of others in the point.“ 
« Given under our ſignet, at our court at Whitehall, the 
„ ſecond day of February, in the twelith year of our 
ee reign, 1630.” 


The king's letter being read, the lord keeper commanded 
the caſe incloſed to be read, being as follows. 


Carolus Rex, | 
0 W H E N the good and ſafety of the kingdom in general Veions 
* 


is concerned, and the whole kingdom in danger, een 
« wh-ther may not the king, by writ under the great ſeal of the junges. 
« England, command all the ſubjects of our kingdom, at beer. 
their charge, to provide and furniſh ſuch a number of ſhips, e 
« with men, victuals, and munition, and for ſuch time as 
e ſhall think fit for the defence and ſafe- guard of the king- 
« dom from ſuch danger and peri], and by law compel the 
« Cong thereof, in caſe of refuſai and refractorineſs? And 
whether, in ſuch a caſe, is not the king ſole judge both of 
the danger, and when, and how the ſame is to be pre- 


© vented and avoided ?” 


The judges anſwer. 


* May it pleaſe your moſt excellent majeſty, 


" W E have, according to your majeſty's command, every The judge: 
ge man by himſelf, and all of us together, taken into NG 
ſerious conſideration, the caſeand queſtion ſigned by your ma- 

* ) ity, and incloſed in your royal letter; and we are ot opi- 
nion, that when the good and ſafety of the kingdom in gene- 

ral is concerned, and the kingdom in danger, your majeſty 

may, by writ under the great tical of England, command 

all your ſubjects of this your kingdom, at their charge. to 

* provide and furniſh ſuch a number of ſhips, with men, vic- 
*-Uuals, and munition, and for ſuch time as your majeity 

* ſhall think fit, for the defence and ſafeguard of this Jung- 

* dom from ſuch danger and peril: and that by law your 

- majeſty may compe! the doing thereof, in caſe of retuſal OC 
refractorineſs: and we are allo of opinion, that in ſuch 


M m2 ceſe 
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RN THE HISTORY 


CharlesI. (e caſe your majeſty is the ſole judge, both of the danger, 
1636. and when, and how the ſame is to be prevented and a. 
„% voided ®.” 


John Bramſton, * George Crooke, 

John Finch, Thomas T revor, 

Humphrey Davenport, George Vernon, 

John Denham, Francis Crawley, 

* Richard Hutton, Robert Berkly, 

William Jones, Richard Weſton. 
The judzes After the reading of the caſe and anſwer, the lord keeper 
anſwer en... faid, “ the king hath comma ded him to publith the Judges 


tered in the C determination, and to give order that it {hoyld be cn. 
age ot cc tered in all the courts of Weſtm:nfter. That moreover, 
Ruſhwortu, his maj ſty enjoined the judges to declare the ſame in their 
ul. p. 336. Circuits throughout the kingdom, that no man might plead 
& ignorance. That however, it «as not his majeſty's pur- 
e poſe to ſtop the actions or ſuits which have been, or ſhou'd 
* be brought concerning this matter, but only to prevent 
& ſuch as ſhould bring their action, from being ſurprized.” 
He concluded with ſaying, If any contrary opinion 
& ſhould yet remain among men, it mult proceed from thoſe 
& that arc ſons of the law, or from ſome not towards the 
% law. Of the latter I will ſay, “ Felices demum eflent 
artes ſi de illis ſolum judicarcnt artitices.” And as to the 
& former, you, the judges of the realm, are and ever hav? 
& been accounted the fathers of the law, then will it ill be- 
* come the ſon to diſpute againſt, or take upon him to be 
„ wiſer than the father.” , 

It is eaſy to perceive, that the artifice of the queſtion pro- 
poſed to the judges lay in ſuppoſition of ſome imm nent 
danger to the kingdom, for inſtance, a ſudden and unexpected 
invaſion, which moſt certainly was not the caſe then. fund 
yet, upon the bare poſſibility of ſuch an extraordinary caſe, 
the king eſtabliſhed a principle, which gave him power to im- 
poſe nat only ſhip-mon-y, bit any other tax he ſhould p'-2le 
for the future. Ihe prevarication of the judges conſiſted in 
that ſeigning not to ſee the artifice of the queſtion, they ad- 
mitted, without examination, the king's ſuppoſition and de: 
cided the preſent caſe, upon the foundation of an extraorui- 
nary and unforeſeen emergency, which was not 111poſlible, 
Rulworth, Two of the judges however, namely, Hutton and Crooke, 
1. p. 364. 


Remark on 
this matter. 


o The king's letter, the caſe and indiſpoſed as to his health, this ſame 
in-+pes opinion being dittin&tly read in public reading ſeemed a ſurprize to ſome 
court, in the preſence of all the *udiges, of the judges preſent, Ruſhworth, tom. 


cent Crooke, who at that tim? was ii. p. 3. 6, [7 
We 
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were not of the ſame opinion: but they were perſwaded to Charlesl. 

ſign, like the reſt, by the conſideration that it was the opinion 1636. 

of the whole body. Let it be farther obſerved, that the order 

to enter the judges determination in the courts of juſtice, 

and to publiſh it through all parts of the kingdom, was very 

extraordinary, ſince thereby the king pretended to make it a 

ſort of law, by which the courts were to proceed in judging 

the ſuits, which might afterwards be brought upon this affair. 

This bad never been practiſed, but with regard to acts of par- 

liament. | 

After theſe precautions, the king thought himſelf ſufficiently Hampden's 

authorized to order ſuch to be proſecuted, as refuſed to pa proſecution, 

ſhip-money. He imagined, none would be ſo hardy and ob- 2 

ſtinate as to maintain a refuſal before judges, that had already &c, 

declared their opinion, and could not give a contrary judg- State-Try. 

ment without making themſelves ridiculous, Nevertheleſs, ann... 

there was a gentleman, who being perſuaded, notwithſtanding p. 432, 6c8, 

the judges determination, that ſhip-money was illegal and 

contrary to the petition of right, reſolvcd to ſtand the ſhock 

and refuſe to pay the tax. Mr. Hampden of Buckingham- 

ſhire was the man, who being rated at twenty ? ſhillings, 

choſe rather to be condemned than pay voluntarily. This 

caſe was argued in the exchequer chamber, before all the judges 

of England, who were ſent for to render the judgment the 

more ſolemn and aut entic. T hough the point was only to 

decide, whether Mr. tlampden ſhould pay twenty ſhillings or 

not, it was however, the moſt important caſe that had ever 

been argued in any court of juſtice. The point in queilion 

was, to determine, whether the king had power to tas the 

ſubject without the concurrence of the parliament, and whe- 

ther the people were obliged to pay taxes impoſed in that 

manner. Accordingly Mr. Hampden's and the king's coun- 

ſel diſplayed on this occaſion all that wit, learning, know- | 

gedge of the laws, ſolidity of reaſoning, ſubtlety, chicanry, | 

are able to produce. There were ſome who pleaded four days | 

together. I do not ſuppoſe it is expected, I ſhould inſert | 
| 
| 


p. 40. 


here all the arguments alledged on both files in this famous 

caſe, I ſhall content myſelf therefore with briefly giving a 

general idea of the thing. | 
The king's counſel maintained, that the king was the head 8 e ef | 

of the ſtate, and obliged to protect it when in danger: that the _—_ | 


this danger might be ſuch as required an immediate remedy. ment on 


From thence they inferred, that what was all:d2ed in favour both fides. 


| 

| 
P Rapin, by miſtake, ſays ten, | | | 
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Charles I. of the laws was not to the purpoſe, ſince caſes might happen 
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1636. where it was impradticable to cbſerve them: conſequently 


their execution was reſtrained by neceſſity, and in theſe calc; 
of neceſſity, the king had an abſolute power to impoſe taxes 
for the defence of the realm, for which they urged ſundry 
precedents in former reigns. They added, as the people 
were not called to the king's council to give their opinion, 
whether there was a neceſſity or not, to impoſe taxes for the 
defence of the kingdom, it followed, that the king, by the 
advice of his council, was the ſole judge: that his majelly 
having deemed it neceſſary in the preſent caſe, he might law- 
fully impoſe ſhip- money, and his ſubjects could not reſuſe to 
pay it, without incurring: the guilt of diſobedience. 

The counſel for Mr. Hampden owned the king was head 
of the ſtate, and that it was incumbent on him to defend 
it, but withal maintained, that they had provided t' e means 
to put the kingdom in a ftate of ſafety, by inveſting the per- 
ſon of his majeſty with ſeveral privileges which were inteaded 
for that purpoſe. For inſtance, the right of being afſiſted by 
the poſſeſſors of the fees of the crown, of arming the cinque- 
ports, fines, conhſcations, tunnage and poundage, and other 
cuſtoms of which he was actually in poſſeſſion, and which he 
had himſ-lf declared to be deſigned for the defence of the ſeas. 
Laſtly, ſuppoſing and allowing all theſe means to be exhau!t- 
ed, the king had another infallible way, which was to call 
2 parliament, and demand a ſupply for all extraordinary oc- 
caſions. 

But the king's council chiefly inſiſted upon the poſſibility of 
ſuch ſudden and unforeſeen cates as would not afford time to 
call a parliament. This was their main argument, and the 
ſole foundation of the advantages they pretended to draw from 
the precedents of former reigns. Though the principles 
they would have eſtabliſhed tended to put it in the kings 
power to impoſe taxes whenever he pleaſed, they durſt not 
however aſſert it in plain terms, but limited his power to caſes 
of neceſũty, of which however they would have the king to 
be ſole judge, which came to the ſame thing. | 

To this, Mr. Hampden's council replied : 1. Theſe caſes 
were very rare, and granting the king had a power in ſuch 
caſes to impoſe extraordinary taxes, this neceſſity ought to be 
very evident. 2, The king, upon ſuch a ſuppoſition, having 
exacted loans from his ſubjects, the parliament had declared 
them void, and the king in his anſwer to the pctition of 
right, acknowled:ed he had no power to demand them. 


3. At this pretent time there was no reaſon to fear any ſud- 
den 
5 
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den invaſion, ſince his majeſty was in peace with all his nei 
bours. 4. The king himſelf did not think the danger to be 1636. 


imminent, ſince the writs ſent to the counties to fit out 
ſhips being dated the 7th of Auguſt, theſe ſhips were not to 
be at Port{mouth till the brit of March following, and con- 
ſequently the king himſelf was of opinion, that there was 
ſeven months time to prevent the danger, in which ſpace 
a parliament might eaſily be called. 

I ſhall inſiſt no longer upon this ſubiect, which would lead 
me too far, if I ſhould relate the objections, anſwers, and re- 
plies of both ſides. It ſuffices to make this general remark, 
that the counſel for Mr. Hampden pleaded expreſs laws, 
Magna Charta, the ſubſequent ſtatutes, and the petition of 
right. The king's counſel inſiſted chiefly upon precedents and 
inſtances taken from ſome of the former reigns, upon the im- 
poſſibility in certain caſes, of ſtrictly obſerving the laws, from 
whence they inferred, that the laws were not fo general, but 
that they were limited by extraordinary caſes, and the king 
being bound to deſend the ſtate, ought to be the ſJe judge of 
ſuch caſes. I don't find they endeavoured to prove that the 
kingdom was actually in one of theſe extraordinary cafes, or 


in imminent danger. 


After the cauſe had been argued many days, from the be- Hampden is 


ginning of November till Chriſtmas, and in the followin 

terms, till May and June, judgment was given againſt Mr. 
Hampden, and he was condemned to pay the ſum he was 
taxed at. From thenceſorth no one would have recourſe to 
the law, ſince it would have been in vain after ſo ſolemn a 


judgment 4, 


q This cauſe was not only argued by 
the king's, and Mr. Hampden's coun- 
ſel, but afterwards by the judges at the 
bench and all of them (except Hutton 
and Crooke) argued, and gave their 
Judgment for the king. Judge Crooke 
(lays Whitelock, of his own knowledge) 
Was reſolved to deliver his opinion for 
the king, and to that end had prepared 
his argument: but a few days before, 
upon diicourſe with ſome of his rela- 
Uons, and moſt ſerious thoughts of the 

unneſs, and being heartened by his 

„ who told her huſband upon this 


occaſion, © That ſhe hoped he would do 
„nothing againſt his conſcience, for 
« fear of any dangeror prejudice to him 
« or his family; and that ſhe would be 
« contented to ſuffer want or any mi- 
6“ ſery with him, rather than be an oc- 
*« caſion for him to do or ſay any thing 
* againſt his judgment. Upon theſe, 
I fay, and the like encouragements, but 
chiefly upon his better thoughts, he 
ſuddenly altered his purpoſe, and argued 
and declared his opinion againſt the 
king, Whitelock's Mem, p. 24. 
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